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neofthe  greatest  single  needs  in  food  retailing 
today  is  for  a  better  understanding  of  American  consumers. 
This  is  the  consensus  among  thoughtful  super  marketers 
across  the  nation  as  they  look  for  new  opportunities  for 
growth  in  a  highly  competitive  business.  □  They  know 
that  more  attention  must  be  directed  to  meeting  the  needs 
and  preferences  of  all  consumers,  but  more  important, 
to  finding  ways  to  adapt  individual  stores  to  the  special 
needs  of  various  types  of  consumers  in  order  to 
achieve  superiority  over  competitors.  □  The  past  two 
decades  were  the  era  of  super  market  development  that  rev- 
olutionized food  distribution  and  retailing.  This  has  been  a  beneficial 
revolution  in  ways  recognized  by  retailer,  distributor,  manufacturer  and  con- 
sumer. □  But  the  conversion  to  super  marketing  as  the  dominant  factor  in  our 
industry  is  now  virtually  fulfilled.  Chains  and  independents  are  today  thor- 
oughly knowledgeable  on  matters  of  store  location,  store  layout,  stock 
arrangement,  pricing,  display,  checkouts,  departmental  location,  contribution 
to  sales  and  margins  by  department  and  product  category.  There  are  no 
longer  any  important  secrets  in  what  might  be  termed  the  mechanics  of  super 
marketing.  The  general  principles  are  widely  understood  and  applied. 
□  But  productive  and  rewarding  as  this  revolution  has  proven  to  be,  it  has 
bred  its  own  limitations  and  problems— and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  these 
is  today's  sameness  among  super  markets.  □  In  this  process  of  growth 
and  development  of  the  super  market  as  a  "way  of  life,"  food  retailers  have 
tended  to  think  of  the  consumer  as  a  statistic  rather  than  as  a  person,  to  view 
all  consumers  as  average  and  consequently  to  stock,  promote  and  operate 
stores  on  a  look-alike  basis  regardless  of  the  differences  in  consumer  charac- 
teristics in  one  neighborhood  or  community  as  compared  with  another. 
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any,  and  perhaps  most,  retailers  are 
aware  of  this  situation.  They  sense  that 
young  marrieds,  for  example,  need  and 
prefer  and  buy  foods  in  a  manner  markedly 
different  from  more  mature  families.  They 
suspect  that  Negro  families  have  different 
attitudes  and  preferences  from  white- 
families,  that  high-income  families  may  differ 
sharply  from  industrial  worker  families 
in  food  purchases  and  consumption  and  in 
food  store  services.  □  The  major  purpose  of 
the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study  is  to  begin  to  explore  the  fascinating 
subject  of  consumers  and  their  total  relationships  to  super  markets  and  to 
open  up  new  areas  of  opportunity  for  the  food  industry.  The  first  stage 
of  the  Study  is  an  examination  of  the  differences  among  different 
consumer  groups  in  terms  of  store  selection,  category  and  brand  purchases, 
food  budgets,  attitudes,  habits,  problems,  wants,  satisfactions,  com- 
plaints, reactions  to  promotions,  new  items,  prices,  stamps,  perishables, 
and  hundreds  of  other  factors  that  should  and  do  concern  the  modern 
super  market  operator.  □  The  three  main  participants,  The  Kroger  Co.,  The 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.  and  Progressive  Grocer,  are  working  and  will 
be  working  together  as  a  team  for  many  months  in  this  exciting  endeavor. 
The  results  of  this  work  will,  after  careful  analysis  by  Progressive  Grocer 
editors,  be  presented  to  the  industry  in  a  series  of  articles  that  will  run 
through  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  throughout  most  of  the  coming  year. 
The  job  is  challenging,  and  of  enormous  magnitude,  but  one  that  we 
feel  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  new  momentum  and  progress 
for  everyone  engaged  in  the  many  facets  of  the  food  industry. 
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lis  participants,  purposes, 
methods-early  findings  on 
deviations  in  sales  and  purchase  patterns  in 
distinctly  different  types  ot  neighborhoods, 
aod  the  varying  consumer  types  compris- 
ing a  total  metropolitan  population. 

Many  words  and  phrases  are  needed  to  describe  The 
Kroger  Co.  The  most  obvious  is  dynamic,  for  this 
forward-looking  organization  headquartered  in  the 
towering  Kroger  Building  in  Cincinnati  is  indeed  a 
widespread  organization  with  1,431  super  markets 
located  in  24  of  our  most  populous  states.  Its  sales  are 
now  at  a  rate  of  approximately  $2,560  billion  per  year, 
making  it  the  third  largest  food  retailer  in  the  world 
and  fourth  among  all  retailing  corporations  in  the 
United  States. 

A  second  word,  one  that  has  been  applied  since  the 
late  1950's,  is  decentralized,  for  in  many  ways  this  is 
not  a  single  company  but  27  separate  divisions,  each 


operating  autonomously  in  order  to  produce  maximum 
efficiency  and  impact  in  the  light  of  divisional  com- 
petitive forces  and  in  accord  with  the  preferences  and 
needs  of  consumers  in  various  markets.  This  operating 
freedom,  adopted  in  the  mid-1950's,  applies  to  buying, 
promotion,  merchandising,  personnel,  employe  in- 
centives and  salaries,  expansion,  modernization, 
pricing  and  the  many  other  basic  functions  essential  to 
effective  retailing. 

A  third  word,  and  one  that  supports  rather  than 
detracts  from  the  concept  of  decentralization,  is 
communication,  for  Kroger's  emphatically  successful 
decentralization  policy  rests  firmly  on  close  relation- 
ships between  Cincinnati  and  its  27  divisions.  In  a 
very  broad  sense,  Kroger  headquarters  can  be  con- 
sidered an  advisory  and  services  source  rather  than  a 
headquarters  creating  specific  operating  and  mer- 
chandising directives  for  its  many  divisions.  These 
services  cover  a  wide  range  and  provide  direct  guid- 
ance in  personnel  selection  and  evaluation,  labor  rela- 
tions, real  estate  and  new  store  construction,  ad- 
vertising and  direct  mail,  merchandising  in  all  product 
categories,  traffic  and  promotion  plans,  food  proc- 
essing, procurement  of  Kroger  brand  products  in 
groceries  and  perishables,  and  more  recently  the  serv- 
ices of  Cincinnati's  central  computer  system,  one  of 
the  most  advanced  in  American  business. 


the  character  ol  The 
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A  fourth  characteristic, of  The  Kroger  Co.  is  an  in- 
tense interest  in  its  employes  and  its  confidence  in  the 
abilities  and  potential  of  the  individual.  While  it  is 
common  among  most  corporations  to  express  such 
belief.  Kroger  practices  its  preachments.  Store  man- 
agers, for  example,  can  earn  up  to  a  $17,000  base 
salary  with  incentives  that  can  bring  total  income  to 
over  $20,000.  Greater  attention  is  each  year  being 
devoted  to  recruitment,  and  continuous  training  for 
personal  advancement  is  an  accepted  way  of  life  here. 
Incentive  bonuses,  a  profit  sharing  and  retirement  in- 
come program  and  many  other  benefits  are  firmly  built 
into  the  Kroger  system.  As  these  concepts  gain  accept- 
ance within  the  organization,  the  levels  of  personal 
performance,  responsibility,  ingenuity  and  efficiency 
are  rising  also. 

As  one  looks  at  this  company,  in  many  ways  typical 
of  food  retailing  and  food  retailers  on  a  national  scale, 
another  impression  is  inescapable.  Noticeable  first  at 
the  highest  executive  levels,  but  apparent  too  through- 
out its  total  full-time  staff  of  more  than  40,000  men 
and  women,  is  what  might  be  called  a  "new  breed  in 
food  retailing."  Better  educated,  broader  point-of- 
view,  better  informed,  more  imaginative,  open-minded, 
fully  aware  of  the  growing  complexities  and  challenges 
in  modern  food  distribution — these  are  the  dominant 
characteristics.  And  rising  above  these  is  the  deter- 
mination to  make  each  Kroger  super  market  a  better 
place  to  shop  and  a  better  place  to  work — for  they 
subscribe  completely  to  the  concept  that  the  relation- 
ship between  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  store — and  the  store 
and  Mrs.  Smith — holds  Kroger's  key  to  further  growth. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  the  people  of  Kroger  have 
joined  with  the  editors  of  Progressive  Grocer  and  The 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.  in  The  Consumer  Dy- 
namics Study  to  explore  American  consumers  and 
their  super  marketing  needs,  habits,  preferences  and 
behavior  in  a  depth  and  scope  never  before  attempted. 


Jacob  E.  Davis,  at  one-time  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  Pike  County,  Ohio, 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Kroger  Co.,  in  October  1944,  a  di- 
rector in  1949  and  executive  vice- 
president  in  1961.  His  responsibili- 
ties during  17  years  with  Kroger 
prior  to  his  election  as  president  in 
1962  covered  a  broad  range  of  com- 
pany activities,  including  personnel, 
labor  relations,  law  and  public  rela- 
tions, and  supervision  of  operations 
of  several  retail  store  divisions. 


"Our  goal  is  to  have  every  Kroger  store  known  by  the 
people  in  its  neighborhood  as  the  place  where  they 
can  satisfy  their  grocery  buying  needs  with  the  greatest 
convenience,  friendliness  and  value!  It's  necessary, 
therefore,  for  us  to  understand  the  eating,  shopping 
and  living  patterns  of  the  different  types  of  families 
we  wish  to  serve.  Only  then  can  we  merchandise  spe- 
cifically to  the  people  in  a  particular  neighborhood. 
We  expect  this  study  to  produce  excellent  informa- 
tion that  will  help  us.  and  the  rest  of  the  food  indus- 
try, better  serve  the  consumer."  Charles  E.  Jolitz 
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a  MILK  EVAPORATING  PLANT 
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■  BREAD  AND  CAKE  BAKERIES 

•  EGG  PROCESSING  PLANTS 
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1964  sales— $2,327,563,209 

number  of  stores— 1, 431 
average  sales  per  store— $1,582,359 
number  of  employes— 40,000+ 
net  profit  after  taxes— $27,923,271 
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Total  stores  1,587 
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The  Cleveland  Division  of 
The  Kroger  Co.,  head- 
quartered in  Solon,  Ohio, 
several  miles  east  of 
Cleveland,  serves  84 
stores  in  19  counties  in 
northeastern  Ohio  and 
northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thirty-two  of  the 
stores  are  located  in  the 
Cleveland  metro,  area. 


SCENE  OF  THE  CONSUMER  DYNAMICS  STUDY :  The  KROGER  Cleveland  Division 


The  Cleveland  Division  is  one  of  27  in  The  Kroger 
Co.  It  is  here  that  the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study  is 
being  made  with  the  cooperation  and  participation 
of  Malcolm  McDaniel,  division  vice  president,  his 
headquarters  staff,  zone  managers  and  store  personnel. 

The  Cleveland  area  is  typical  of  many  larger  metro- 
politan markets.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  family  types 
within  its  total  population  and  in  many  respects  is 
typical  of  our  total  national  population — with  a  wide 
range  in  income  levels,  a  growing  Negro  population, 
all  kinds  of  occupations  represented,  a  pronounced 
movement  of  families  out  of  and  into  the  area  and,  of 
course,  a  steady  trend  out  of  the  corporate  city  into 
the  suburban  areas  that  ring  this  Midwest  metropolis. 

Like  many  other  large  communities.  Cleveland  finds 
itself  in  a  period  of  sharp  change  and  competition 
in  food  retailing.  Some  of  the  long-established  and 
dominant  retailers  have  seen  their  positions  weaken 
and  share  of  sales  decline  in  the  past  several  years. 
Other  retailers,  particularly  those  with  local  ownership 
and  with  a  home-town  image,  have  made  steady  prog- 
ress. Kroger  stores  in  and  around  Cleveland  are  en- 
joying increasing  success — and  Mac  McDaniel  has 
many  broad-based  concepts  and  plans  for  new  excel- 
lence and  performance  here.  He  considers  the  Con- 


sumer Dynamics  Study  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
promising  opportunities  for  growth  ever  offered  to 
super  marketing.  His  opinion  is  shared  throughout 
the  Cleveland  Division,  as  indeed  it  is  all  the  way  to 
the  top  of  the  $2.5-billion-a-year  food  distributor  and 
retailing  giant. 

Mac,  like  his  fellow  vice  presidents  in  other  divi- 
sions, is  a  personable,  warm,  knowledgeable  and  ex- 
perienced executive.  A  West  Virginia  farm  boy,  who 
at  16  joined  Kroger  as  a  store  employe  in  1939  and 
became  a  relief  store  manager  at  an  outlandishly 
youthful  17.  he  found  his  business  career  interrupted 
by  World  War  II.  After  serving  as  a  pilot  with  18 
months  of  Pacific  duty,  Mac  returned  to  the  company 
in  1945  as  a  store  manager  in  Mullins,  W.  Va. 

Malcolm's  career  following  two  years  of  store  man- 
agement has  been  steadily  upward  and  with  emphasis 
on  store  operations  and  merchandising.  He  moved 
from  store  responsibilities  to  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
headquarters  in  1947 — then  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in  1960  became  manager  of 
operations,  a  key  post,  in  Cleveland.  In  1961,  Mc- 
Daniel went  to  General  Office  in  Cincinnati  to  work 
with  Frank  Vamos,  then  vice  president,  merchandising, 
as  a  merchandising  consultant  to  all  Kroger  divisions 
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and  left  that  post  for  division  manager  in  Washington, 
D.  C. — moved  to  Toledo  as  vice  president  prior  to 
heading  the  Cleveland  Division  on  Dec.  28,  1964. 

"It's  been  a  great  and  very  comprehensive  experi- 
ence," says  Mac,  "invaluable  as  background  and 
training  for  me  but  now  and  then  a  little  tough  on  my 
wife,  Cora  Ann,  and  our  five  children.  Working  in 
so  many  divisions  with  so  many  different  responsibili- 
ties has  taught  me  that  there  are  many  ways  to  run 
a  successful  retail  business.  There  are  many  basic 
fundamentals  that  one  must  understand  and  apply,  but 
there  are  also  many  special  approaches  and  different 
ways  to  develop  stores,  sales  and  profits. 

"We  think  the  basic  approach  we're  taking  in  this 
new  study — an  open-minded  examination  of  consumer 
needs,  preferences  and  attitudes — could  give  us  some 
insights  that  we  have  never  had  before.  And  when  we 
get  the  facts  and  interpret  them,  we  feel  sure  that  when 
we  begin  to  apply  them  to  store,  products,  promotions, 
services,  more  specifically  to  various  kinds  of  con- 
sumers, we  may  be  taking  the  next  big  forward  step 
in  super  marketing." 

The  Cleveland  Division  presently  operates  85  super 
markets.  By  year-end,  there  will  be  88,  and  plans  call 
for  101  by  1967.  Expansion  will  be  concentrated  in 
new  areas,  but  increased  efforts  in  modernizing  and  im- 
proving existing  stores  will  play  a  larger  role  in  the 
total  plan  for  growth.  Major  remodeling  has  taken  on 
new  stature  here,  as  it  has  throughout  the  nation,  for 
McDaniel  clearly  sees  the  need  for  face-lifting,  new 
equipment,  new  techniques,  new  enthusiasms  among 
customers  and  personnel  in  many  neighborhoods  and 
stores. 

There  is  total  approval  among  Cleveland  Krogerites 
of  the  divisional  autonomy  program  adopted  in  the 
mid-1950's  by  the  company.  The  division  holds 
authority — and  also  responsibility — for  successful  per- 
formance in  virtually  all  areas  of  operation.  While 
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division  autonomy  remains  an  established  and  effec- 
tive policy,  there  have  been  constructive  changes  made 
in  recent  years  in  the  relationship  between  General 
Office  (Cincinnati)  and  division. 

Mac  describes  it  as  an  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment in  Cincinnati  services  and  communications.  Most 
valuable  to  him  are  the  counsel,  advice  and  recom- 
mendations on  operations  and  merchandising  that  are 
based  on  companywide  experience — studied,  digested 
and  then  communicated  companywide  by  General 
Office.  This  guidance  is  seen  in  many  fields,  but  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  labor  relations,  personnel  recruit- 
ing and  training,  major  promotion  themes,  traffic  and 
premium  plans,  nonfoods  buying  and  merchandising, 
finance,  real  estate  and  site  selection,  and  in  adver- 
tising. Headquarters  services  in  these  and  many  areas 
have  been  refined  and  increased  in  recent  years,  and 
according  to  Malcolm  McDaniel  have  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  the  decentralization  concept. 

Cleveland  uses  a  buying  committee  for  new  items 
and  major  promotions.  The  committee  consists  of 
four  grocery  buyer-merchandisers  and  the  head  gro- 
cery merchandiser,  who  serves  as  committee  chairman. 
The  committee  assumes  full  responsibility  for  deci- 
sions. 

Rounding  out  the  buying-merchandising  functions 
are  merchandisers  in  produce  and  meats.  The  three 
merchandisers  integrate  their  promotion  and  ad- 
vertising plans  through  the  advertising  and  promotion 
manager. 

In  the  decentralization  plan,  the  role  of  the  zone 
manager  (formerly  called  store  supervisor  or  district 
manager)  has  been  broadened.  Generally  assigned 
from  8  to  10  super  markets,  the  zone  manager  bears 
direct  responsibility  for  store  operations  and  net  profit. 
As  decision-making  has  moved  in  many  ways  from 
Cincinnati  to  division  office  to  zone  manager,  the  store 
manager  in  Cleveland  (as  in  other  divisions)  is  looked 
on  and  expected  to  perform  as  the  real  manager  of  a 
big-volume  business  entity.  Perhaps  the  most  telling 
evidence  of  Kroger's  determination  to  expand  the  role 
of  the  manager  is  seen  in  its  incentive  and  salary 
system.  Store  managers  receive  a  base  salary  that 
ranges  from  $7,000  to  $17,000  depending  on  store 
volume.  An  incentive  system  based  on  net  profit  per- 
formance offers  every  manager  the  opportunity  to 
earn  additional  payment  up  to  one-third  of  base 
salary.  Since  adopting  a  true  management  policy  for 
store  management,  average  age  of  managers  has 
declined,  educational  levels  have  improved  and  income 
levels  have  risen. 

When  asked  about  his  most  important  objective  as 
the  new  head  of  the  Cleveland  Division,  Mac  replied 
without  hesitation,  "To  build  the  Kroger  position  in 
every  way  possible — by  bricks,  mortar,  glass,  equip- 
ment, better  personnel,  better  management,  fresh 
ideas,  efficiency.  But  in  the  long  run,  our  job  in  this 
incredibly  competitive  business  is  to  find  ways  to  bring 
more  satisfaction  to  the  consumer — and  this  is  what 
the  big  Consumer  Dynamics  Study  is  all  about.  We're 
for  it  and  with  it  100%." 
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Cleveland  consumers  are  being  probed,  questioned, 
analyzed,  examined,  surveyed,  explored,  studied,  dis- 
cussed, audited  and  scrutinized  as  they  never  have 
been  before.  All  in  a  massive  effort  to  learn  more 
about  their  habits,  motivations,  likes  and  dislikes  with 
regards  to  super  market  shopping. 

The  human  species  exists  in  every  major  metro- 
politan area  in  all  its  ramifications.  There  are  people 
of  nearly  every  conceivable  national  origin,  every 
income  status,  every  educational  attainment,  varied 
occupational  endeavors,  etc.  In  mass 
they  represent  a  total  market  potential. 
In  characteristic  groups,  as  they  tend  to 
cluster  in  any  metropolitan  area,  they 
represent  a  marketing  opportunity  for 
both  manufacturer  and  retailer. 

It  is  to  the  development  of  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  about  consumer 
demography,  as  well  as  facts  about  spe- 
cific stores  that  are  serving  characteris- 
tic consumer  groups,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  many  projects  within  the  Con- 
sumer Dynamics  Study  are  directed. 

Five  distinct  types  of  neighborhoods 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  surround- 
ing suburban  areas  have  been  selected 
for  study.  They  can  be  broadly  iden- 
tified as  follows:  upper  middle-income 
white-collar  families;  middle-income 
blue-collar  families;  young  married 
middle-income  families  with  young 
children;  Negro  families;  and  small- 
town families. 

From  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood, median  family  incomes  today — 
blue-collar  and  white-collar — tend  to 
fall  into  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  income 
range.  The  truck  driver  or  the  mill 
worker  and  their  working  wives  often  have  as  much 
to  spend  as  the  office  manager  and  his  family.  Soci- 
ological studies  have  long  demonstrated,  however, 
that  the  things  these  two  groups  buy,  the  ways  in  which 
they  spend  their  money,  tend  to  differ  markedly. 

Actually,  "discretionary"  income  is  seldom  the  same 
for  a  white-collar  and  blue-collar  family  earning 
exactly  the  same  amount,  since  money  itself  is  valued 
differently  according  to  the  type  of  occupation  that 
produces  it  and  the  level  of  education  that  manages  it. 

Levels  of  income  and  education  often  do  not  match, 
either.  Families  of  relatively  low  education  may  be 
found  in  high-income  categories,  while  families  of 
higher  education  are  frequentiy  in  lower  income  brack- 
ets. And  education  levels  can  vary  considerably  in 
families  with  the  same  median  incomes.  Sophistication 
of  taste,  susceptibility  to  types  of  sales  appeals,  the 
choices  among  available  merchandise  and  services  are 
all,  at  least  partly,  products  of  education. 

As  a  more  specific  example,  education  is  one  of  the 
dominant  criteria  for  determining  whether  a  family  is 
likely  to  purchase  premium  brands,  especially  such 
staple  low-ticket  items  as  coffee  and  bakery  goods. 


Family  size  and  ages  of  children  are  still  other 
important  indices  in  establishing  the  characteristics  of 
a  neighborhood.  Young  families  with  young  children 
tend  to  cluster  in  certain  areas  within  any  metropolitan 
area  as  do  other  characteristic  demographic  groups. 
Dominating  family  groups  such  as  these  usually  deter- 
mine neighborhood  buying  patterns.  They  also  presage 
opportunities  to  develop  special  merchandising,  adver- 
tising and  store  services  that  have  unusually  strong 
appeal  for  the  groups  that  dominate  a  given  area. 

Most  multi-unit  retail  organizations 
are  geared  to  the  operation  of  one  store 
in  multiple  locations  throughout  a  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  very  nature  of  mass 
marketing  necessitates  the  creation  of 
an  overall  image  in  the  market.  Relying 
fundamentally  on  newspaper  advertis- 
ing and  chainwide  traffic-building  pro- 
motions on  a  broad  citywide  basis, 
most  multistore  companies  adhere  to 
the  scatter-gun  approach  to  advertising 
and  merchandising.  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  economical  way  the  job  can  be 
done.  It  doesn't,  however,  automatically 
preclude  the  possibility  of  providing 
stores  with  a  few  shots  of  merchandis- 
ing ammunition  that  can  be  aimed  with 
rifle-like  precision  at  the  special  inter- 
ests of  a  given  store's  type  of  customers. 
Such  a  program  must,  of  course,  be 
bolstered  by  a  strong  management  de- 
centralization policy  that  will  enable 
store  personnel  and  supervisors  to  act 
and  react  within  a  broad  basic  chain- 
wide  policy,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  ob- 
vious needs  and  desires  of  the  clientele 
from  store  to  store,  but  also  to  meet  the 
particular  variations  in  competitive 
conditions  that  exist  in  different  store  locations. 

Progressive  Grocer,  The  Kroger  Co.  and  The 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.  believe  that  the  super 
market  industry  is  entering  a  new  phase  in  its  develop- 
ment in  which  unprecedented  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  "pinpoint  merchandising"  aimed  directly  at  specific 
groups  of  families  in  the  trading  area  of  a  store. 

The  Consumer  Dynamics  Study  represents  one  of 
the  first  tangible  reactions  to  the  industrywide  aware- 
ness of  the  limitations  of  uniformity.  Retailers  of 
all  types  and  sizes  throughout  the  country  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  not  all  consumers  will  dance  to 
the  same  tune,  that  stores  today  are  bucking  more  and 
stronger  competition  than  ever  before,  and  if  they  are 
to  avoid  becoming  a  declining  factor  in  their  trading 
area,  they  must  know  and  understand  their  customers 
better  and  go  out  of  their  way  to  develop  appeals  that 
will  win  loyalty  in  each  store's  immediate  trading  area. 
In  the  pursuit  of  such  knowledge,  the  Progressive 
Grocer-Kroger-Donnelley  study  of  Consumer  Dynam- 
ics in  the  Super  Market  will  encompass  many  inte- 
grated projects,  all  designed  to  add  up  to  a  total  fund 
of  knowledge  about  consumers. 
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1.  AUDITS  OF  SALES 
IN  KROGER  STORES 

Sales  in  units  and  dollars  and  dol- 
lar margins  of  every  item  sold  in 
10  Kroger  stores  operating  out  of 
the  Cleveland  Division  warehouse 
in  Solon,  Ohio,  have  been  audited 
throughout  two  of  Kroger's  four- 
week  operating  periods.  Stores  to 
be  audited  were  selected  by  Kroger 
and  Progressive  Grocer  to  repre- 
sent trading  areas  in  which  popu- 
lation characteristics  most  closely 
match  those  we  choose  to 
study.  Thus,  two  of  the  stores  are 
located  in  upper  middle-income 
white-collar  areas;  two  in  middle- 
income  blue-collar  areas;  two  in 
young  married,  middle-income 
neighborhoods;  two  in  Negro  areas 
and  two  in  isolated  small  towns. 

Audits  include  all  items  sold  in 
the  stores,  whether  supplied  by  the 
Kroger  warehouse  or  vendors  de- 
livering directly  to  retail  outlets. 
Sales  by  departments,  by  period  of 
the  day  and  day  of  the  week  have 
also  been  compiled. 

2.  NEWLYWEDS 

Another  special  project  involves 
the  compilation  of  information  re- 
garding new  family  formations  that 
develop  as  a  result  of  marriages. 
How  do  these  people  go  about  se- 
lecting a  favorite  super  market? 
What  factors  are  important  to  them 
in  establishing  new  shopping  hab- 
its of  their  own?  How  can  a  store 
or  a  chain  appeal  to  this  highly 
important  segment  of  a  big  market? 
What  effect  does  Mother  have  on 
a  youngster  starting  housekeeping? 
What's  the  effect  of  stamps? 
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3.  CONSUMER  PANELS 

Reuben  H.  Donnelley  has  estab- 
lished panels  of  consumers  in  the 
trading  areas  of  five  of  the  Kroger 
stores  that  are  participating  in  the 
study.  Each  of  the  five  trading 
areas  and  groups  of  panelists  rep- 
resents one  of  the  five  distinct  pop- 
ulation groups  that  are  being  an- 
alyzed throughout  all  phases  of  the 
Consumer  Dynamics  Study. 

The  panelists  are  keeping  dia- 
ries of  every  item  they  purchase 
from  any  super  markets,  grocery 
or  food  specialty  stores  during 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Pur- 
chases are  identified  as  to  brand 
and  size  of  items,  total  amount 
spent  per  shopping  trip,  name  of 
store  shopped  plus  numerous  other 
questions  pertaining  to  factors 
which  motivated  the  purchase  of 
each  item  in  the  store. 

4.  SPECIAL 
DISPLAY  AUDITS 

Sales  of  all  items  sold  from  special 
displays  are  being  audited  in  each 
of  the  10  Kroger  Consumer  Dy- 
namics Study  stores. 

5.  THE  MOVERS 

A  special  analysis  is  being  made 
via  mailed  questionnaire,  tele- 
phone and  personal  interviews  of 
families  that  have  recently  moved 
into  or  within  the  Cleveland  mar- 
ket. Few  factions  within  any  mar- 
keting area  offer  greater  potential 
for  new  business  development  than 
do  the  millions  of  families  who 
change  residences  each  year 
throughout  the  nation. 

6.  MEASUREMENTS  OF 
SPACE  ALLOCATIONS 

Space  allocated  to  basic  store  de- 
partments such  as  meat,  produce, 
dairy,  frozen  foods,  baked  goods, 
general  merchandise,  and  major 
grocery  categories  has  been  re- 
corded in  all  study  stores.  These 
figures  are  correlated  with  sales, 
profit,  per-foot  measures,  etc. 


7.  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Cleveland  consumers  are  being 
bombarded  with  questionnaires  on 
every  aspect  of  super  marketing. 
Altogether  80,000  questionnaires, 
covering  many  critical  aspects  of 
store  operations,  such  as  perish- 
ables, personnel,  pricing,  etc.,  are 
being  mailed  into  Cleveland  homes 
and  dropped  into  shopping  bags 
as  customers  check  out  of  Kroger 
super  markets. 
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8.  TELEPHONE 
INTERVIEWS 

Over  400  telephone  interviews 
have  been  made  with  residents 
within  the  trading  areas  of  Con- 
sumer Dynamics  Study  stores. 
These  conversational  open-end 
type  of  encounters  have  made  it 
possible  to  pursue  in  depth  many 
avenues  of  consumer  opinions  con- 
cerning super  market  shopping 
that  cannot  be  fully  explored  in 
printed  questionnaires. 

9.  SHOPPER  TRAFFIC 
PATTERN  ANALYSIS 

Routes  traveled  throughout  shop- 
ping tours  by  over  500  customers 
have  been  plotted  on  floor  plans  of 
Consumer  Dynamics  Study  stores 
to  determine  how  different  types  of 
customers  complete  their  super 
market  shopping. 

10.  PRICE 
AWARENESS  CHECKS 

Customers  representing  the  basic 
demographic  groups  that  are  being 
probed  throughout  the  entire  Con- 
sumer Dynamics  Study  are  being 
quizzed  to  determine  just  how 
knowledgeable  they  are  about 
prices  of  super  market  products. 
What  are  the  variations,  if  any.  in 
consumers'  knowledge  of  prices, 
based  on  income,  education  and 
occupational  characteristics?  How 
important  is  price  compared  to 
other  store  features  in  their  ap- 
praisal of  competing  stores  in  their 
neighborhoods? 
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The  maps  on 
the  following  pages 
depict  actual  store  loca- 
tions within  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan 
area.  The  population 
statistics  and 
short  descriptive  text 
accompanying  each 
map  reveal  the  many 
differences  that  exist 
among  consumers  who 
livewithinthe  trading 
areas  of  each  of 
these  markets.  In  study- 
ing the  figures,  one 
quickly  sees  that  each 
neighborhood  or  trading 
area  has  dominant 
characteristics  which 
tend  to  pinpoint  the 
individuality  of  the  neigh 
borhood.  These  same 
characteristics  influence 
the  buying  patterns 
in  these  trading  areas. 
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Far  higher  than  average  family  in- 
comes characterize  this  neighbor- 
hood. Families  tend  to  be  older  with 
occupations  most  often  to  be  found 
among  the  professional,  the  self-em- 
ployed and  the  middle-to-upper  man- 
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agement  groups.  Generally  higher 
levels  of  education  make  this  group 
most  receptive  and  most  likely  to  sam- 
ple new  products,  and  to  experiment 
with  new  ways  of  preparing  food  for 
more  frequent  entertaining  at  home. 
Continuous  upgrading  is  most  typical 
of  this  neighborhood  as  additional 
family  units  with  equivalent  incomes, 
education  and  age  come  into  the  area. 


This  primarilywhite,  blue-collarneigh- 
borhood  is  marked  by  a  heavy  pre- 
ponderance of  families  whose  heads 
of  household  are  over  45  years  of 
age.  Size  of  family  tends  to  be  smaller 
as  children  of  these  older  families 
have  either  married  or  left  the  house- 
hold to  seek  better  job  opportunities. 
Since  these  families  have  incomes 
below  $6,000  annually,  they  react 
quickly  to  price  appeals,  appreciate 
any  efforts  the  retailer  may  make  to 
give  them  better  value  and  service. 
Being  older  they  welcome  a  friendlier, 
warmer  personal  relationship  with 
food  store  personnel.  Their  education 
level  averages  just  over  nine  years, 
with  one  child  per  housing  unit. 
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This  is  an  old  and  declining,  heavily 
populated  Negro  neighborhood.  Over 
70%  of  families  in  this  area  have 
heads  of  families  who  are  45  years  of 
age  and  older.  The  small  number  of 
children  per  housing  unit  reflects  the 
tendency  for  the  youth  in  the  area  to 
move  on  to  better  conditions  else- 
where. With  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  engaged  in  relatively  unskilled, 
menial  and  generally  unrewarding  la- 
bor, they  appreciate  the  store  that  not 
only  caters  to  their  limited  budget  but 
also  endows  them  with  a  feeling  that 
they  are  valued  patrons  to  be  served, 
and  that  satisfying  their  wants  is  the 
prime  concern  of  the  operators  of  the 
neighborhood  stores  they  patronize. 
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Median  Years  of  Education 

Median  Household  Income 

Median  No.  of  Persons  per 
Household  Unit 

No.  of  Children  per 
Housing  Unit 

%  of  Households  with  Married 
Couples  and  Children  Under  6 

%  of  Households  with  Married 
Couples,  Husband  Under  45, 
Children  Under  18 

%  of  Households  Occupied 
byNonwhite 

%  of  Professional,  Technical, 
Managers,  Office,  Proprietors 
and  Kindred  Workers  of  Male 
Labor  Force 

%  of  Clerical,  Sales  &  Kindred 
Workers 

%  of  Craftsman,  Foreman  & 
Kindred  Workers 

%  of  Semiskilled,  Unskilled, 
Domestics,  etc. 


11.7    11.3    10.2    12.2 
$6,200  $7,000  $6,800  $7,100 


39.0%     39.0%     37.0%      64.0% 


45.0%      51.0%      52.0%      76.0% 


00.0%      00.0%     01.0%     00.0% 


15.0%      12.0%      11.0%      19.0% 


17.0%      14.0%      13.0%      14.0% 


27.0%     29.0%     29.0%     32.0% 


33.0%     42.0%      44.0%      33.0% 


This  neighborhood  is  populated  to  a 
great  extent  by  young  married  couples. 
Though  total  family  formations  are 
still  in  progress,  the  average  family 
size  is  already  larger  than  those  of  the 
other  groups.  Most  residents  in  this 
trading  area  are  in  the  process  of 
building  financial  security  through  ex- 
panding job  opportunities.  As  these 
goals  are  reached,  these  families  will 
tend  to  move  to  other  neighborhoods 
which  can  provide  bigger  houses,  bet- 
ter schools,  etc.  Thus,  continuous 
turnover  of  families  is  more  pro- 
nounced among  this  group,  represent- 
ing for  the  food  retailer  the  dual  chal- 
lenge of  trying  to  build  loyalty  that  will 
be  transferred  to  other  units  in  the 
chain  as  these  families  move  away,  on 
the  one  hand,  while  devising  more  ef- 
fective means  of  attracting  the  new 
arrivals  that  will  replace  them,  on  the 
other.  Median  education  level  of  fam- 
ilies in  this  area  is  just  over  11  years. 


Median  Years  of  Education 

Median  Household  Income 

Median  No.  of  Persons  per 
Household  Unit 

No.  of  Children  per 
Housing  Unit 

%  of  Households  with  Married 
Couples  and  Children  Under  6 

%  of  Households  with  Married 
Couples,  Husband  Under  45, 
Children  Under  18 

%  of  Households  Occupied 
by  Nonwhite 

%  of  Professional,  Technical, 
Managers,  Office,  Proprietors 
and  Kindred  Workers  of  Male 
Labor  Force 

%  of  Clerical,  Sales  &  Kindred 
Workers 

%_of  Craftsman,  Foreman  & 
Kindred  Workers 

%  of  Semiskilled,  Unskilled, 
Domestics,  etc. 


08.8        09.4        09.1         08.3         08.9         07.9         08.4        08.5         09.4        09.3 
$4,400     $4,600     $4,300     $3,700     $4,400      $3,800     $4,800     $4,400     $5,200     $6,300 


16.0%      17.0%      15.0%      16.0%      19.0%       19.0%     24.0%      25.0%     27.0%      24.0% 


19.0%      21.0%      19.0%      17.0%      26.0%      24.0%     28.0%     27.0%     30.0%     29.0% 
98.0%     99.0%      98.0%     93.0%      96.0%      35.0%     02.0%      59.0%     05:0%     00.0% 


06.0%     03.0%     04.0%      04.0%      04.0%      04.0%      04.0%     -02,0%      15.0%      ltt)% 


08.0%      10.0%     07.0%     02.0%      11.0% 
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09.0%      18.0%     07.0%      14.0%      14.0% 


09.0%      14.0%      13.0%     06.0%      12.0%       16.0%     23.0%      18.0%     29.0%     28.0% 
57.0%     63.0%     64.0%      84.0%      65.0%      68.0%      51.0%     62.0%     38.0%     42.0% 


The  origin  and  development  ol  The 
Kroger  Co.  is  typically  American. 
While  its  earliest  years  are  centered 
around  the  ideas,  energies  and  dreams 
of  Barney  Kroger,  the  total  story  is 
a  real  sense  the  story  of  food  re- 
ailing,  its  changes,  problems,  meth- 
ods, attitudes  and  growth. 

It  all  began  in  1876  when  a  skinny, 
sixteen-year-old  boy.  thoroughly  fed 
up  with  life  as  a  hired  farm  hand, 
applied  for  a  door-to-door  salesman's 
job  with  a  Cincinnati  retailer  called 
The  Great  Northern  and  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  Barney  got  the  job  and  armed 
with  coffee,  tea  and  premiums  fear- 
fully set  forth.  He  walked  a  mile  and 
a  half  before  he  could  summon  enough 
courage  to  knock  on  a  door. 

Barney  finds  he  can  sell 

Little  things  often  control  great  des- 
tinies, and  this  may  have  well  been 
the  Case  of  Barney  and  The  Kroger 
Co.  He  sold  one  pound  of  coffee  to 
the  first  woman  he  called  on.  And  a 
block  and  a  half  later,  he  made  his 
second  sale — this  time  four  pounds. 
The  second  lady  felt  sorry  for  him 
and  helped  him  sell  his  coffee  and  tea 
to  her  neighbors.  Nearly  everyone 
bought  his  wares,  and  he  called  it  a 
day  with  orders  totaling  $35  and  a 
personal  commission  of  85e\ 

But  more  important  was  the  excite- 
ment and  satisfaction  that  Barney 
Kroger  experienced.  He  had  learned 
he  could  sell,  and  he  liked  it.  Had  his 
first  few  calls  been  failures,  it  is  very 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  contin- 
ted — and  if  this  frail  teen-ager  had 
ot  felt  this  great  satisfaction,  one 
ders  if  The  Kroger  Co.  would 
r  have  been  born.  He  stayed  with 
Great  Northern  and  Pacific  Tea 
for  two  years  and  then  moved  to 
W  competitor.  William  White  and 
In  making  the  switch,  he  gradu- 
^k  from  hand-basket  to  a  wagon 
route  three  days  a  week  and  clerked 
in  thf  store  the  other  three  days. 

Kroger  as  a  store  manager 

One  ot  i  he  partners,  after  a  few 
months  oi  operation,  realized  the 
business  c  >'■••  m..i  -.k^o.  .1  ..ml  in- 
duced t«- , .  oilier  men.  Charles  Stand- 
ley  and  Sam  latum,  to  open  a  tea 
store'of  their  own  on  Central  Avenue 
^positc  the  City  Hall.  It  was  founded 
with    $3,500   capital    and   called    The 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Imperial  Tea  Co.  Barney  went  to  work 
for  the  Imperial  on  a  wagon  route, 
selling  and  delivering  for  two  years. 
But  The  Imperial  Tea  Co.  was  not 
doing  well  at  all.  The  owners  found 
their  $3,500  investment  had  shrunk 
to  $600.  Something  had  to  be  done. 

What  they  needed  was  a  good  store 
manager,  and  young  Kroger  looked 
like  the  best  bet.  They  decided  to  let 
him  run  the  business  "for  10%  of  the 
profits."  Inasmuch  as  there  had  been 
no  profits,  it  was  scarcely  a  handsome 
offer.  But  Barney  had  long  felt  that 
the  business  was  sound  and  only 
needed  a  good  manager.  He  was  con- 
fident that  he  could  be  that  manager. 

His  first  action  was  to  walk  into 
the  store  and  discharge  every  em- 
ploye except  a  delivery  boy.  Then 
he  spent  $125  for  a  cash  register  and 
hired  a  cashier  to  control  the  receipts. 
The  partners  protested,  but  there  was 
little  they  could  do  without  firing 
Barney.  Barney,  the  boy,  and  the 
cashier  ran  the  store.  The  boy  swept 
up,  arranged  orders  and  made  deliv- 
eries. Kroger  solicited  business,  bought 
and  sold  merchandise  and  kept  the 
account  books. 

"I  hope  he  starves" 

It  was  in  this  period  of  his  life  that 
Kroger  first  came  to  be  called  a 
"crank."  It  was  a  title  that  pleased 
him  more  than  a  baronetcy,  and  he 
received  the  accolade  from  a  canned- 
corn  drummer.  The  drummer,  or  sales- 
man, of  that  day  was  a  breed  apart. 
He  smoked  strong  stogies  and  spit  on 
the  floor  and  sold  his  goods  with  all 
the  persuasions  of  a  carnival  barker. 

One  of  them  bustled  into  The  Im- 
perial Tea  Co.  one  day,  swept  a  can 
of  cream-style  corn  from  his_case  with 
a  flourish  and  placed  it  on  the  counter 
in  front  of  Barney. 

"Ever  see  anything  classier  than 
that  wrapper?"  he  demanded.  "Makes 
you  hungry  for  corn  the  minute  you 
cast  your  eye  on  it.  That  wrapper  will 
sell  more  canned  corn  in  a  day  than 
you've  been  selling  for  a  month.  I'm 
putting  you  down  for  three  cases. 
You'll  want  a  dozen  cases  next  week." 

"My  customers  cat  corn,  not  wrap- 
pers," Barney  said.  "Now  suppose  you 
open  this  can  and  show  me  what's  in- 
side. That's  why  you  were  hired." 

"He  smelled  the  corn,"  reported  the 
drummer,  "he  tasted  it,  and  he  dumped 


it  out  and  washed  it.  And  then  he  had 
the  nerve  to  tell  me  it's  full  of  hulls! 
Of  all  the  blasted  cranks  I've  ever  met, 
that  fellow  is  the  worst.  His  name  is 
Kroger.  I  hope  to  God  he  starves!" 
Kroger  inspected  everything  he 
bought  with  the  same  care.  He  wanted 
no  doors  slammed  in  his  face  be- 
cause of  shoddy  merchandise.  Sales- 
men with  quality  merchandise  began 
to  call  and  invite  inspection.  And 
Kroger  began  to  develop  a  particular 
clientele  for  The  Imperial  Tea  Co. 
It  wasn't  a  wealthy  clientele.  They 
were  wage-earners'  wives  who  came  to 
shop,  but  they  came  back,  and  told 
their  friends  about  the  young  man 
who  tested  all  the  food  he  sold. 

A  store  of  his  own 

After  one  year  Kroger  had  saved 
$372,  and  for  this  sum  he  asked  the 
owners  for  a  third  interest  in  the 
store.  They  refused,  countering  with 
an  offer  of  15%  and,  finally,  20%  of 
the  profits.  Barney  told  them  he  would 
not  accept  that  offer  for  all  of  the 
profits — what  he  wanted  was  to  own 
a  share  of  the  business. 

It  was  1883.  He  was  23  years  old. 
Even  in  1883,  $372  was  not  enough 
capital  to  open  a  store.  But  Barney 
found  an  Irish  friend,  B.  A.  Branagan, 
who  said  he  could  borrow  $350.  To- 
gether they  opened  a  little  store  with 
a  17-foot  front,  paying  $40  for  the 
first  month's  rent  and  painting  the 
store  a  brave,  fire-engine  red.  Gilt 
letters  proclaimed  the  name  to  the 
bustling    market    place — "The    Great 


Western  Tea  Company."  Kroger 
bought  a  smart-looking  sorrel  horse 
named  Dan,  gilded  harness  and  a 
shiny  new  wagon.  The  wagon  was  red, 
and  the  name  of  the  firm  was  lettered 
in  gold  along  its  sides. 

At  last  Barney  was  in  business.  A 
friend  laughingly  pointed  out  the 
close  resemblance  between  Kroger's 
wagon  and  a  circus  hack. 

"Good,"  said  Barney.  "If  you  no- 
ticed it,  so  will  other  people.  It's  good 
advertising." 

Disaster  strikes 

Not  two  weeks  after  The  Great  West- 
ern Tea  Co.  had  thrown  its  door 
open  for  business,  Kroger's  partner 
tried  to  beat  a  railroad  train  to  a  cross- 
ing. The  train  won.  Branagan  was 
unhurt,  but  the  new  wagon  was 
smashed,  the  horse  was  killed,  and 
$68  worth  of  groceries  was  carried 
into  the  next  county  on  the  cow- 
catcher. A  second  blow  struck  when, 
in  less  than  a  month,  the  Ohio  River 


Barney  Kroger's 

partner  loses 
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and  $6S  irorth 
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of  groceries 


overflowed  its  banks  and  flooded  the 
store,  causing  a  total  loss  of  its  stock. 

Kroger's  good  credit  saved  the  store. 
His  energy  and  hard  work  had  earned 
the  grudging  respect  of  his  competi- 
tors in  the  Pearl  Street  market  place. 
And  the  wholesalers  and  suppliers 
who  knew  him  were  willing  to  trust 
him.  Somehow,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
Kroger  and  Branagan  found  they  had 
assets  amounting  to  $2,620.  They  had 
no  bad  debts  and  they  owed  nobody. 
The  store  was  a  going  business.  But 
Kroger  yearned  to  own  a  store  that 
was  completely  his  own.  He  offered  to 
sell  out  to  his  partner,  or  to  buy  him 
out.  Branagan  chose  to  sell,  and  took-' 
$1,500  as  his  share. 

Despite    Kroger's    industry    and   dej 
termination,  many  at  the  time  attriM 
uted   the   success  of  his  first  store  tfl 
its    favorable    location    on    the    busy 
Pearl    Street    market,    rather    than    to 
any  unusual   ability   of   its   proprietor. 
His  detractors  were  soon  answeredJB 

When  the  lease  on  his  store  came 
up  for  renewal,  the  landlord  wanjgH 
to  raise  the  rent  on  Barney's  profitable 
store.  "I'll  move,"  said  Barney. 

Friends  warned  him  that  he  would 
lose  his  trade,  but  Kroger  believed 
that  if  his  policies  were  right  he  could 
do  as  well  in  a  less  expensive  location  J 
So  he  moved  to  a  location  that  was^ 
considered  to  be  on  a  side  street  si 
far  as  business  activity  was  concerned. 
But  his  customers  followed  him,  many 
of  them  walking  a  block  farther,  past 
several  competitors,  to  shop  at  The 
Great  Western  Tea  Co.,  as  Barney 
was  still  calling  his  business. 

Two  years  later — a  second  store 

Before  three  months  had  gone  by, 
Kroger  opened  a  second  store.  Three 
months  more  and  he  had  three  stores. 
By  June  of  1885,  two  years  after  he 
leased  his  first  store,  he  had  four  ad- 
dresses. Thus  Barney  found  himself 
in  the  chain  store  business.  He  had 
achieved  that  position — as  had  most 
of  the  American  chain  store  com- 
panies— by  starting  with  a  single  store 
and  expanding,  location  by  location, 
as  sales  profits  and  successful  mer- 
chandising policies  permitted. 

"What  did  I  do?"  he  was  asked. 
"Simply  duplicate  and  re-duplicate 
what  was  demonstrated  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful thing.  If  a  policy  succeeds  in 
one  neighborhood,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  succeed  elsewhere." 

Operating  expense — 4%  of  sales 

Kroger  believed  in  cutting  overhead 
costs,  and  to  that  end  he  practiced 
direct  cash  buying  and  strict  econo- 
mies in  store  operation.   He  operated 


Known  for 
his  external 
brusqueness, 
Kroger  was 
unable  to 
conceal  the 
real  luarmnesa 
of  his  heart 


his  early  stores  at  a  4%  overhead.  He 
worked  alone  in  a  store,  and  in  one 
day  he  could  take  in  as  much  as  $156, 
even  though  he  had  to  weigh  out  and 
wrap  every  parcel  himself.  He  figured 
$4  a  day  as  his  wage,  $1  a  day  for 
rent  and  another  $1  for  incidentals. 
This  totaled  about  47c  of  the  gross 
receipts. 

Kroger  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  food  advertising.  He  took 
ads  which,  for  their  time,  were  star- 
tling in  size  and  remarkably  similar 
to  the  grocery  ads  of  today.  No  one 
else  in  the  city,  and  very  likely  no  one 
else  in  the  United  States,  advertised 
then  as  regularly  or  as  extensively  as 
did  B.  H.  Kroger.  He  credited  to  it 
much  of  his  success.  B.  H.  painted  his 
stores  a  fiery  red.  and  his  competitors 
laughed.  But  people  talked  about  them 
and  they  bought  there. 

Kroger's  strict  economies,  his  back- 
breaking  work,  his  keen  buying  pol- 
icies, his  insistence  on  personally  test- 
ing his  merchandise — all  were  taken 
as  examples,  if  not  of  a  hopelessly 
addled  mind,  at  least  of  an  amusing 
eccentricity. 


B.  H.  didn't  mind  being  thought 
odd.  He  was  determined  from  the 
beginning  to  build  a  chain,  and  he 
knew  he  had  to  fight  tough  competi- 
tion to  do  it.  The  A&P  chain  had  five 
stores  in  Cincinnati  in  1883,  and  there 
were  already  several  well-established 
local  groups — such  as  Schneider,  Voss, 
and  the  Great  China  Tea  Co. — which 
jjhe  would  have  to  beat  if  he  was  to 
capture  part  of  the  market. 

Ten  years  later — 17  stores 

|.Each  year,  Barney  Kroger  was  grow- 
ling more  prosperous.  At  the  end  of 
(1893,  he  showed  a  profit  of  SI  12.000 
land  found   himself   the  owner   of    17 
[stores.  Nine  years  after  he  opened  his 
first  grocery  store,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  becoming  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  Cincinnati. 

The  next  four  or  five  years  were 
/happy  ones  for  Kroger.  His  business 
(was  prospering  and  expanding,  and 
he  found  much  pleasure  in  his  family. 
The  happy  days  came  to  an  end  with 
unexpected  suddenness.  It  was  April, 
1899.  Kroger  and  his  wife  were  plan- 
ning their  first  trip  to  Europe — a  be- 
lated honeymoon  tour.  One  day 
shortly  before  they  were  to  leave,  the 
telephone  rang  in  Barney's  office:  the 
message,  Mrs.  Kroger  was  dead.  A 
few  months  later  his  oldest  son,  Ray, 
died  of  diphtheria  at  the  age  of  12. 

Tough  but  fair 

Kroger  redoubled  his  efforts  to  build 
a  fortune.  He  drove  himself  harder 
than  ever,  and  he  drove  his  employes, 
too.  He  would  fire  a  manager  on  the 
spot  for  having  dirty  windows  or  a 
dirty  floor.  He  snapped  out  his  de- 
cisions in  rapid-fire  order,  and  he 
seemed  somehow  unable  to  praise  a 
man  for  a  good  job  or  a  good  idea. 
He  would  only  look  and  listen — de- 
cide and  command. 

Yet,  he  had  flashes  which  revealed 
the  warm  heart  beneath  his  formid- 
able exterior.  It  was  Kroger's  habit, 
when  he  discovered  an  employe's  blun- 
der, to  turn  livid  with  rage  and  terrify 
the  unfortunate  victim  with  a  flood 
of  profanity  and  invective.  A  few 
minutes  later,  B.  H.'s  conscience 
would  invariably  begin  to  prickle.  He 
would  seek  out  the  offender,  who 
probably  thought  he  had  been  fired, 
put  his  arm  around  him  and  say, 
"Now,  my  boy,  you  know  I  said  that 
with  my  mouth  and  not  with  my 
heart.  Anybody  can  make  a  mistake. 
I  just  didn't  want  you  to  do  it  again." 

A  corporation  is  born 

In  1902,  The  Great  Western  Tea  Co. 
passed   into  history,   and  The   Kroger 
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Grocery  &  Baking  Co.  was  incorpo- 
rated. Kroger  began  to  look  to  other 
towns  and  cities  outside  of  Cincinnati 
for  expansion. 

The  first  step  was  a  natural  one^  - 
to  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  store  was 
successful.  Kroger  followed  up  with 
another,  and  another,  until  there  were 
enough  stores  in  Hamilton  to  warrant 
an  office  and  a  warehouse.  It  was  his 
first  branch  operation.  By  1910  they 
extended  to  Dayton,  with  fifteen 
stores,  and  Columbus,  with  eight. 

His  company  was  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  operate  bakeries.  At  2V2  0 
a  loaf,  Kroger  bread  was  a  bargain, 
and  B.  H.  Kroger  guaranteed  its 
quality.  Other  stores,  which  bought 
their  bread  from  independent  bakeries, 
found  it  hard  to  meet  Kroger's  com- 
petition. Again  Kroger  was  cursed  in 
the  counting  houses  of  Cincinnati. 

Barney  battles  his  butchers 

B.  H.'s  most  important  innovation, 
however,  was  probably  the  introduc- 
tion of  meat  departments  into  his 
grocery  stores — a  revolutionary  step 
in  chain  merchandising.  In  October, 
1904,    Kroger    purchased    the    Nagel 


meat  store  chain  in  Cincinnati.  For  a 
short  time  the  stores  were  operated-as 
separate  meat  markets,  until  Barney 
decided  that,  for  the  first  time,  fresh 
meat  would  be  sold  directly  from  his 
grocery  stores.  To  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  meat,  he  bought  a  packing 
house. 

Kroger  probably  had  more  diffi- . 
culties  with  his  new  meat  departments 
than  with  any  other  single  operation 
— and  those  difficulties,  for  the  most 
part,  were  personnel  problems.  Short- 
weighting  was  a  time-revered  practice 
among  many  old-time  butchers.  Also, 
meat  market  owners  had  for  years 
closed  :  their  eyes  to  other  activities, 
such  a%  taking  "samples"  home,  and 
even  to.  cooking  meat  on  the  premises 
for  lunch,  gratis.  These  dubious  prac- 
tices, of  course,  added  to  the  cost  of 
meat.  Barney's  store  managers  found 
that  the  new  butchers  regarded  their 
part  of  the  store  as  a  separate  estab- 
lishment. Butchers  resented  account 
books  and  cash  registers,  and  made 
change  from  their  pockets  without 
keeping  a  record. 

Kroger's  first   move  was  to  install 
cash  registers  in  every  meat  depart- 


ment and  order  his  butchers  to  use 
them.  Mysteriously,  all  of  the  cash 
registers  were  broken.  Kroger  then 
installed  lady  cashiers.  The  butchers 
retaliated  by  opening  windows  in  the 
winter  in  an  attempt  to  freeze  out 
the  girls.  B.  H.  had  partitions  erected 
around  the  young  women  to  protect 
them  from  the  drafts.  Frustrated,  the 
butchers  resorted  to  such  profane  lan- 
guage that  the  cashiers  quit  in  tears 
within  a  few  days.  In  the  end,  Kroger 
won  his  point  and  the  old  ways  were 
discontinued,  but  it  took  him  a  long 
time  to  prove  that  a  meat  department 
and  a  grocery  store  could  exist  to- 
gether under  the  same  roof. 

Horseless  carriage  opens  new  markets 

In  1912,  when  horseless  carriages  still 
inspired  shouts  of  "Get  a  horse,"  and 
when  well-dressed  ladies  wore  leg-o'- 
mutton  sleeves,  he  purchased  a  chain 
of  stores  in  St.  Louis — and  The 
Kroger  Co.'s  first  leap  across  coun- 
try was  made.  The  old  life  was  dying. 
Ancient,  rutted  wagon  roads  were  be- 
ing replaced  by  paved  highways  for 
the  new  commerce.  Once,  growth  had 
been  held  back  because  trade   along 


Barney     Kroger     owned     18 
stores      around      Cincinnati, 
Ohio,   in    1897   when   this  ad 
(left)    ran    in    the    Cincinnati 
Sunday  newspaper.  Emphasis 
in    the    copy    even    in    those 
days   was   quality  and   price. 
Under    a    large    "Groceries" 
head,  the  copy  reads,  "Of  the 
finest   quality   at  prices  that 
speak    for    themselves.     The 
reason  we  can  sell  groceries 
at     these     remarkably     low 
prices  is  that  we  buy  not  only 
by  the  carload,   but   frequently   by   the 
whole  trainload  .  .  ."  The  folksiness  of 
the  business  shines  through  in  the  item- 
by-item    listings:    matches,    "8c    for    a 
dozen   boxes — cheap   enough   to   burn"; 
Star  candles,  "Seven   for  5c — made   by 
Werk,  that  tells  the  story",-  New  prunes, 
"From  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  gar- 
den spot  of  the  world.  That's  where  we 
get  our  prunes,  and  they're  finer  than 
silk";  "Ten  fresh,  crisp  popcorn  fritters 
for    5«,     sold     other     places     for  10c"- 
"Columbia  salmon,  9c  a  con,  worth  15c. 
Just  got  in  a  car  of  this  salmon." 
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the  arteries  of  commerce  was  plod- 
ding and  slow.  Long  hauls  by  mule 
teams  were  expensive,  and  towns  that 
were  not  on  railroad  lines  were  vir- 
tually isolated.  Kroger  spread  his  or- 
ganization rapidly  through  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Midwest — Detroit, 
Indianapolis.  Springfield  and  Toledo. 
He  used  his  own  transportation  sys- 
tem, building  up  an  enormous  fleet 
of  trucks,  in  contrast  with  other 
chains,  which  were  accustomed  to 
hiring    trucks    as    they    were    needed. 

A  period  of  acquisitions 

With  the  end  of  World  War  I,  expan- 
sion of  the  company  resumed. 
Kroger's  expansion  moved  steadily 
outward  from  Cincinnati,  and  he  pre- 
ferred that  each  new  area  be  contig- 
uous to  established  Kroger  territory. 
He  liked  to  buy  small,  distressed 
chains  and  then  make  the  new  stores 
pay  with  his  merchandising  methods. 
Burke,  Foltz,  Voss,  Community, 
Maurer  Remley,  Ohio  Grocery, 
Raleigh,  Thrift,   P.   W.   Sloan— these 


and  many  others  represent  chains  of 
stores  purchased,  spreading  the  name 
of  Kroger  throughout  the  Midwest. 

In  the  1920's.  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  B.  H.  began  to  relax 
a  little.  His  company  had  grown  to 
such  a  magnitude  that  he  could  no 
longer  supervise  every  phase  of  it. 
But  he  had  a  knack  of  surrounding 
himself  with  competent  men.  and 
began  to  delegate  much  of  the  detail 
work  to  them. 

Retirement  in  1928 

Whether  it  was  his  increasing  interest 
in  other  activities,  or  his  responsibili- 
ties at  the  Provident  Bank,  or  because 
he  sensed  the  over-inflation  of  the 
economy' — -whatever  the  reason — in 
1928  he  disposed  of  his  stock  in  the 
company.  He  remained  as  a  director. 
His  continued  confidence  in  Kroger 
was  demonstrated  during  the  depres- 
sion, when  he  repurchased  enough 
stock  to  become  the  third  largest  stock- 
holder. He  resigned  as  a  member  of 
the  board  in  November  of  1931,  thus 


severing  his  last  active  connection 
with  the  chain  which  he  had  founded. 
His  building  days  were  over,  but 
he  had  built  well.  When  he  retired, 
there  were  nearly  5.000  Kroger  stores 
doing  a  volume  of  $244,371,147  a 
year.  Through  all  the  years  of  its 
corporate  life.  Kroger  has  earned  and 
paid  a  dividend.  The  company  stands 
today  as  a  tribute  to  the  individual 
initiative  and  hard  work  of  B.  H. 
Kroger — for  indeed,  Barney  did  build 
a  business. 

Kroger — its  modern  era 

And  so  The  Kroger  Grocery  and 
Baking  Co..  as  it  was  then  known, 
changed  from  an  organization  domi- 
nated by  a  single  man  into  a  company 
that  would  become  guided  and  con- 
trolled by  many  men.  Under  Barney 
Kroger,  the  company  reached  its 
zenith  in  number  of  stores.  As  a  re- 
sult of  continuous  acquisitions  and 
construction  of  small  stores,  generally 
uniform  in  size,  arrangement  and 
stock,    the    company    was    operating 
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5,575  stores  when  the  clouds  of  de- 
pression were  gathering  in  1929.  This 
was  the  all-time  high  in  stores,  and 
Kroger  would  in  every  year  until  1962 
close  more  stores  than  were  opened 
in  its  gradual  evolution  from  a  com- 
pany of  "grocery  stores"  to  one  of 
super  markets. 

Depression  cuts  sales  28% 

The  1930's  were  difficult  years  for  the 
far-flung  chain  as  they  were  for  vir- 
tually all  food  retailers.  Its  sales  de- 
clined from  a  peak  of  $286,611,215 
in  1929  to  $205,691,715  in  1933. 
This  was  an  economic  shock  that 
ruined  many  retailers,  but  Kroger 
weathered  the  storm  as  well  as  any 
of  its  major  competitors.  And  in  many 
ways,  the  depression  tended  to 
strengthen  the  competitive  position 
and  the  image  of  the  chain  store  in 
the  mind  of  the  housewife.  Unlike  to- 
day, the  chains'  buying  and  distribu- 
tion methods  and  efficiencies  were 
markedly  superior  to  the  loosely  or- 
ganized system  prevailing  in  the  in- 
dependent retailer  and  wholesaler  re- 
lationship. In  an  economy  that  was 
price-conscious  to  a  degree  that  a 
modern  retailer  would  find  very  hard 
to  understand,  the  public  responded 
as  never  before  to  low  prices. 

Fighting  anti-chain  laws 

So  great  was  the  response  and  so 
great  the  reaction  from  independents 
that  a  nationwide  crusade  developed 
to  stop  the  chain  store  movement. 
Scores  of  legislative  attempts  were 
made  to  levy  special  taxes  and  restric- 
tions on  The  Kroger  Co.  and  its 
counterparts.  As  a  result,  the  company 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  tremen- 
dous sums  in  legal  expenses  and  to  de- 
vote much  of  its  top  talent  to  protect- 
ing what  it  considered  to  be  its  rights 
within  our  free  enterprise  system.  This 
fight  never  reached  the  climax  of  a 
single  decisive  battle,  but  was  decided 
in  many  courts  of  law  in  many  states 
with  most  decisions  in  favor  of  the 
chain  position.  The  real  decision, 
however,  was  not  rendered  in  the 
courts  of  the  nation  but  by  the  Ameri- 
can housewife. 

In  retrospect,  if  not  in  the  opinion 
of  independent  retailers  of  that  day, 
the  innovations  and  efficiencies  of 
mass  distribution  and  retailing  intro- 
duced by  Kroger  and  its  major  com- 
petitors proved  healthy  and  highly 
constructive  to  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  total  industry.  With- 
out these  chain  concepts,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  now  highly  successful 
voluntary  and  cooperative  systems  of 
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distribution  would  have  developed 
and  made  such  incredibly  successful 
contributions  to  the  welfare  and  posi- 
tion now  held  by  the  nation's  inde- 
pendent stores. 

World  War  II  brings  problems 

World  War  II  was  a  period  of  head- 
aches to  Kroger  and  other  leading 
chains.  Gasoline  shortages  induced 
many  of  its  customers  to  walk  to 
nearby  neighborhood  stores  rather 
than  spend  gas  ration  coupons  to  drive 
to  the  chain.  Scarcity  of  merchandise 
also  served  to  hit  the  chain  harder 
than  the  independent.  In  periods  of 
extreme  shortage,  personal  contacts 
between  retailer  and  customer  take  on 
more  meaning,  and  in  this  sense  the 
independent  held  the  upper  hand.  Un- 
der the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
the  Government  established  specific 
maximum  prices  for  nearly  every 
single  item  handled  in  food  stores. 
There  were  three  sets  of  prices — one 
for  large  stores,  one  for  medium-sized 
and  one  for  small  stores. 

This,  in  effect,  served  to  minimize 
and  even  to  remove  the  price  ad- 
vantage inherent  in  the  pricing  philos- 
ophy of  Kroger  and  other  chains. 
While  there  was  no  law  against  selling 
at  lower  than  OPA  prices,  it  made 
little  sense  to  do  so  when  any  retailer 
could  sell  more  than  he  could  buy, 
and  this  too  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
chain  store  growth.  But  Kroger  re- 
fused to  accept  this  impasse  and  made 
a  concerted  effort  to  find  new  lines  to 
complement  traditional  food  and 
household  products. 

A  pioneer  in  health  &  beauty  aids 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  effort 
was  in  health  and  beauty  aids.  From 
1941  to  1945,  Kroger  experimented 
with  some  twenty  different  approaches 
to  a  successful  HaBA  department, 
long    before    most    chains    and   inde- 


pendents gave  these  products  serious 
consideration  for  full  departmental 
status  in  their  stores. 

As  a  result,  Kroger  did  as  much 
and  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
U.S.  organization  to  establish  the 
HaBA  department  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  nation's  food  stores. 

But  the  war  years  were  on  the 
whole  a  period  of  planning  for  Kroger 
and,  in  fact,  the  entire  food  distribu- 
tion system. 

Fantastic  gains  in  post-war  period 

Nineteen  forty-seven  opened  a  brand 
new  era  in  food  retailing.  The  most 
dramatic  single  event  was  the  abrupt 
removal  of  price  controls  in  Novem- 
ber, 1946,  that  lifted  retail  food  prices 
by  21.4%  in  a  single  year  and  helped 
to  zoom  Kroger  sales  from  an  aver- 
age for  the  war  years  1941  through 
1945  of  $403,950,950  to  $754,282,- 
085,  a  gain  of  86.7%.  Kroger  went 
on  the  offensive  in  many  ways — 
stronger  promotions,  low  competitive 
prices,  more  advertising,  but  above 
all  a  massive  program  of  new  store 
construction  paralleled  by  an  even 
greater  discontinuance  of  older  and 
smaller  stores. 

During  the  latter  1940's  and  early 
1950's,  the  trend  was  almost  exclu- 
sively in  one  direction  for  the  nation's 
food  retailers — toward  super  markets, 
and  the  bigger  the  better.  Kroger,  al- 
though fully  aware  of  and  alert  to  the 
trend,  could  not  enter  the  contest  as 
readily  as  many  smaller  chains  and 
independents.  It  found  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion that  did  not  permit  drastic  and 
immediate  change.  Thousands  of 
smaller  stores  could  not  be  abandoned 
overnight  due  to  lease  obligations,  real 
estate  and  store  ownership.  Further- 
more, existing  Kroger  stores  were 
running  at  satisfactory  levels  of  profit, 
and  there  was  considerable  opinion 
within  the  company,  and  indeed  within 
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many  other  leading  food  chains,  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor 
in  terms  of  converting  a  far-flung  and 
complex  business  with  undue  speed. 

An  evolution  to  super  markets 

Kroger  chose  the  route  of  evolution 
rather  than  revolution  to  larger  stores 
in  the  early  post-war  years,  and  by 
persistent  and  methodical  closings  of 
smaller  stores  along  with  the  new 
store  openings  became  a  greatly 
changed  and  streamlined  food  distrib- 
utor and  retailer.  The  number  of 
Kroger  stores  had  declined  from  2,61 1 
in  1946  to  1,587  in  1955 — but  far 
more  importantly,  sales  had  risen  from 
$567,487,547  to  $1,219,474,812.  The 
Kroger  sales  gain  of  114.9%  during 
this  period  compares  with  a  107.0% 
gain  in  national  retail  food  sales. 

New  competition 

But  the  total  structure  of  food  re- 
tailing had  also  been  undergoing  sig- 
nificant change  and  improvement  dur- 
ing these  years.  This  was  particularly 
true  among  local  chains  and  independ- 
ents affiliated  with  voluntary  and  co- 
operative  distributors.    Local   chains, 


generally  not  encumbered  with  smaller 
stores,  were  very  aggressive  in  con- 
struction of  new  and  bigger  super 
markets  and  were  proceeding  to  assert 
great  strength  in  market  after  market. 
Also  during  these  years,  a  veritable 
revolution  was  going  on  in  the  volun- 
tary and  cooperative  segments  of  the 
industry. 

In  nearly  every  area,  these  whole- 
salers streamlined,  modernized,  cut 
costs  and  prices  to  their  independent 
retailers  and  inaugurated  essential 
services  such  as  store  planning  and 
financing,  accounting,  retail  pricing 
strategies  and  guidance,  and  other 
aids  that  had  until  then  been  the  ex- 
clusive properties  of  the  chain  system. 
The  net  result  was  a  definite  broad- 
ening of  Kroger's  competition.  Now, 
instead  of  needing  to  concern  itself 
only  with  the  policies  and  strategies 
of  its  traditional  big  chain  competi- 
tors, the  company  had  to  meet  the 
moves  of  two  new  factors — the  fast- 
growing  and  fast-moving  local  chains 
and  the  highly  motivated  independent 
super  market  operators  who  enjoyed 
the  strong  support  of  their  efficient 
wholesalers.  Kroger  had  to  act. 
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Two  far-reaching  decisions 

It  was  during  the  mid-fifties  that 
Kroger  made  two  decisions  that  were 
destined  to  exert  profound  and  favor- 
able influence  on  the  company's  for- 
tunes. One  was  the  decision  to  adopt 
trading  stamps.  The  second  was  the 
decision  to  decentralize,  to  depart  from 
the  policy  that  Barney  Kroger  in- 
stilled decades  ago — the  theory  that 
what  works  in  one  store  will  work  in 
all  stores,  the  concept  that  all  mar- 
kets are  alike,  and  therefore  that  cen- 
tral controls  and  decisions  in  all  or 
most  matters  is  the  best  possible  ap- 
proach  to   successful   chain   retailing. 

Stamps — amazing  sales  builder 

Kroger  had  been  approached  by  trad- 
ing stamp  companies  for  many  years 
prior  to  1955,  but  had  tended  to 
consider  them  more  of  an  expensive 
give-away  than  an  investment  capable 
of  attracting  new  business  and  profits. 
Traditionally  a  research-minded  firm 
in  areas  of  operations  and  merchandis- 
ing, it  decided  to  test  trading  stamps 
in  a  few  areas  and  was  amazed  at 
their  influence  on  sales.  In  store  after 
store,  sales  jumped  anywhere  from 
15%  to  as  high  as  35%  almost  im- 
mediately— and  stores  retained  these 
gains  after  the  stamp  introduction. 

It  didn't  take  a  computer  to  project 
test  results  into  a  companywide  ex- 
pectation, and  in  1956  the  newly- 
formed  Top  Value  Enterprises,  Inc.,  in 
which  Kroger  was  a  principal  partici- 
pant, became  a  growing  factor  in 
the  trading  stamp  industry.  Results 
were  well-nigh  incredible,  with  com- 
pany sales  jumping  from  $1,219,474,- 
812  in  1955  to  $1,492,552,233  in 
1956,  an  increase  of  22%.  A  normal 
sales  increase  without  stamps  might 
have  been  about  5%  :  therefore  stamps 
were  primarily  responsible  for  $274,- 
000,000  in  new  business. 

The  company  would  have  had  to 
build  and  open  more  than  250  new 
super  markets  to  attain  a  leap  of  this 
magnitude  if  stamps  had  not  been 
adopted.  Top  Value  stamps  were 
spread  throughout  the  chain  in  1957, 
and  a  much  higher  than  normal  sales 
gain  of  12%  was  recorded.  The  total 
effect  of  its  aggressive  stamp  program 
over  a  full  decade  have  been  extremely 
beneficial  for  Kroger.  The  growing 
competitive  situation  in  the  early 
1960's  caused  Kroger  to  tighten  its 
belt  on  prices,  dropping  to  meet  com- 
petition but  continuing  to  give  stamps. 
Its  still-prevailing  "low  prices  and 
stamps  too"  policy  has  proved  effec- 
tive in  winning  back  and  increasing 
sales. 
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The  philosophy  of  decentralization 

One  of  the  most  widely  heralded  de- 
cisions in  recent  food  retailing  his- 
tory— the  move  to  what  is  gener- 
ally thought  of  as  "decentralization" — 
became  necessary  as  super  markets 
became  big  business  entities  in  them- 
selves, local  markets  developed  differ- 
ent characteristics  in  terms  of  con- 
sumer needs  and  preferences,  and 
competition  strengthened  in  all  mar- 
kets yet  varied  considerably  from  one 
market  to  another.  To  meet  these  con- 
ditions, Kroger  put  more  authority, 
and  with  more  authority,  greater  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  hands  of  each  of 
its  26  divisions  so  that  each  could  act 
more  decisively,  more  quickly  and 
more  realistically  in  terms  of  local 
conditions.  Cincinnati  headquarters 
moved  from  a  position  of  general 
manager  to  one  of  general  consultant, 
and,  while  certain  adjustments  and 
changes  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  Kroger  remains  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  policy  it  pioneered 
among  the  nation's  major  chains. 

New  dignity  &  motivation  for  people 

The  chief  result  of  decentralization 
is  undoubtedly  seen  in  terms  of  the 
individual  employe.  Decentralization, 
to  become  successful,  places  far  greater 


demands  and  reliance  on  the  indi- 
vidual— from  division  vice  president 
to  store  and  department  manager 
within  the  store. 

Fully  realizing  that  decentralization 
is  dependent  on  the  performance,  in- 
itiative and  judgment  of  its  people, 
Kroger  has  done  as  much  as,  and  per- 
haps more  than,  any  other  organiza- 
tion in  food  retailing  to  enhance  and 
dignify  the  role  of  the  individual 
within  the  company.  It  has  acted  in 
several  ways  to  achieve  this:  (1)  to 
attract  capable,  better  educated  young 
men  as  trainees  for  management;  (2) 
to  train  present  employes  with  greater 
care  and  more  systematically;  and 
(3)  to  increase  salaries,  incentives  and 
benefits  throughout  the  company. 

The  underlying  philosophy  in  food 
retailing  for  many  decades  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  traditional 
methods  and  routines  were  all-impor- 
tant. In  some  ways,  higher  education, 
inquisitiveness,  research  and  innova- 
tion were  not  essential  on  even  wel- 
comed. Kroger  was  among  the  first  to 
recognize  the  limitations  of  this  phil- 
osophy and  today  is  attracting,  de- 
veloping and  holding  superior  people 
dedicated  to  combining  innovation 
and  new  concepts  within  a  sound  ad- 
ministrative framework. 


New  member  of  administrative  team 

Personnel  in  all  Kroger  functions  have 
benefitted  from  the  new  policy. 
Changes  in  the  status  of  store  manager 
serve  to  demonstrate  this  basic  change. 
Before  the  policy  was  adopted,  the 
store  manager  was  really  not  a  store 
manager  at  all  but  a  co-manager  with 
the  head  of  the  meat  department.  To- 
day, the  store  manager,  supported  in 
larger  stores  by  a  co-manager,  runs  the 
store  in  all  aspects,  performing  in 
close  cooperation  with  his  zone  man- 
ager— the  executive  intermediary  be- 
tween store  and  division  headquarters. 

Income  often  exceeds  $20,000 

Store  managers'  salaries  are  now  in- 
tegrated with  administrative  salaries 
within  one  management  salary  plan. 
Salaries  range  from  a  minimum  of 
$7,000  to  a  maximum  of  $17,000,  and 
managers  of  stores  doing  over  $15,000 
a  week  qualify  for  the  incentive  plan 
that  enables  a  manager  to  earn  up  to 
an  additional  30%  of  base  salary. 
Many  Kroger  managers  earn  in  ex- 
cess of  $15,000,  an  income  unheard 
of  not  long  ago  but  one  that  Kroger 
considers  well  merited  in  relation  to 
the  responsibility  of  operating  a  multi- 
million-dollar super  market. 

Kroger  concentrates  on  consumers 

Kroger  today  stands  in  a  very  strong 
position  in  our  enormous  and  complex 
system  of  food  distribution.  It  has 
weathered  the  changes  and  challenges 
in  a  business  that  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize progress  and  competition  both 
here  and  around  the  world. 

In  the  post-war  period,  total  U.  S. 
food  store  sales  have  increased 
304.2%;  Kroger  sales,  408.9%.  In 
the  past  decade,  Kroger  has  outdis- 
tanced the  total  retail  food  store  per- 
formance with  a  gain  of  110.0%  com- 
pared with  68.3%. 

But  the  future  is  now  the  main  con- 
cern in  this  company,  and  Kroger  is 
turning  its  attention  as  never  before 
to  the  job  of  finding  ways  to  serve 
the  American  consumer  more  fully, 
more  effectively  and  with  more  effi- 
ciency. This  is  the  great  new  challenge 
in  -food  retailing  and  this  company  is 
dedicated  to  meeting  the  challenge. 

In  searching  for  words  to  describe 
The  Kroger  Co..  three  seem  particu- 
larly appropriate — young,  confident, 
serious — and  in  the  view  of  this  ob- 
server, modest.  Under  the  direction  of 
its  very  personable  and  capable  presi- 
dent, Jacob  E.  Davis.  Kroger  expects 
to  move  ahead  at  an  even  faster  pace 
than  that  which  it  has  enjoyed  since 
the  day  it  was  founded  by  a  young, 
independent  grocer  so  many  years  ago. 
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Consumer  Dynamics  Study  points 
way  to  success  in  today's  markets. 


The  business  of  marketing  today  is  becoming  more 
and  more  one  of  matching  products  or  services  to  the 
consumers  who  are  likely  to  buy  them.  Technically, 
we  call  it  matching  a  product  profile  to  a  consumer 
profile,  a  technique  of  growing  importance  as  prod- 
ucts proliferate  and  consumers  become  increasingly 
selective.  The  national  market  as  such  has  virtually 
disappeared.  The  coast-to-coast  promotion  campaign, 
even  the  regional  version  in  many  instances,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Today,  America  is  a  series  of  frag- 
mented, localized  markets. 

Dun's  Review,  in  a  recent  issue,  called  the  "old" 
days  in  marketing  "the  Benny  Days."  These  were  the 
days  (not  so  long  ago,  really)  when  national  radio 
was  really  national  and  Jack  Benny  spelled  J-E-L-L-O 
on  just  about  every  radio  across  the  land.  But,  now, 
the  manufacturer  of  a  product  has  to  concentrate 
more  on  his  local  and  regional  markets.  He  must 
consider  area-by-area  facts — such  as  Santa  Fe's  sum- 
mer soft  water  which  turns  hard  in  winter  (the  reverse 
is  true  in  Pittsburgh),  important  information  in  soap 
and  instant  coffee  marketing  .  .  .  cottonseed  oil  which 
does  well  in  the  South,  while  corn  oil  does  best  in 
the  North  and  Midwest  .  .  .  Omaha's  fondness  for 
lemon-lime  soda;  Wyoming's  partiality  to  strawberry; 
and  New  Englanders'  acceptance  of  any  soda,  so  long 
as  it's  in  quart  bottles.  .  .  .  Then,  there  are  lots  of 
home  freezers  in  St.  Paul;  not  so  many  in  Indianapolis 
.  .  .  liquid  bleaches  which  are  preferred  down  South, 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  country  tends  to  favor  pow- 
dered bleaches  (although  there  are  variations  in  this 
pattern  from  locality  to  locality)  .  .  .  maple  syrup 
which  must  be  thicker  in  Pennsylvania  (and  so  pro- 
moted) than  elsewhere.  Examples  of  variations  in 
likes  and  promotional  appeals  are  almost  endless. 

And  within  a  market  there  are  differences.  In  Pitts- 
burgh, families  above  average  in  size  tend  to  drink 


more  cola  per  capita  ...  in  larger  metropolitan  areas 
the  higher  education  families  use  the  fluoride  tooth- 
pastes ...  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  families  with 
incomes  over  $6,800,  with  a  median  age  for  husbands 
of  35,  buy  the  most  business  magazines.  In  other 
words,  markets  are  segmented  both  vertically  and 
horizontally  in  today's  economy. 

The  segmentation  carries  right  on  down  to  the 
neighborhood  areas  served  by  a  local  food  retailer. 
Where  his  neighborhood  is  and,  most  important,  who 
his  customers  are,  are  vital  concerns  to  today's  mar- 
keter. Do  his  customers  live  in  single-family  homes 
or  apartments?  What  is  their  income,  education,  age? 
How  many  children  do  they  tend  to  have  and  how 
old  are  they?  What  class  of  occupation  do  most  of 
them  have?  Are  they  white-collar  or  blue-collar, 
professional  people  or  unskilled  workers?  These  are 
all  extremely  vital  pieces  of  information  to  have 
about  a  neighborhood.  Buying  patterns  ...  the  types 
and  kinds  of  products  people  buy  .  .  .  depend  in 
large  part  on  these  very  characteristics.  For  a  dealer, 
a  chain,  even  a  national  manufacturer  to  stock  and 
promote  efficiently,  he  must  know  his  customers! 

It  was  to  contribute  to  the  body  of  knowledge  about 
America's  food  store  customers  that  Donnelley  agreed 
to  participate  in  Progressive  Grocer's  Consumer 
Dynamics  Study.  The  goal  was  to  learn  more  about 
shopping  behavior — what,  how  and  why  people  buy — 
in  terms  of  types  of  individual  families  and  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  they  live.  With  this  knowledge,  a 
food  merchandiser  would  then  be  able  to  efficiently 
apply  miniaturization  to  his  marketing  program  .  .  . 
he  would  be  able  to  pinpoint  advertising,  stocking, 
displaying,  and  the  like,  in  terms  of  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  individual  neighborhoods. 

Cleveland,  the  test  city,  is  a  typical  American 
metropolitan  market  in  most  respects  with  an  income 
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ranking  of  11  to  match  its  population  ranking  of  11. 
According  to  the  Donnelley  Retail  Sales  Index  of 
America's  Top  Fifty  Markets,  the  market  ranks  7th  in 
retail  sales  activity.  In  addition,  Kroger  stores  are 
located  there  in  a  number  of  neighborhoods  which 
vary  widely  demographically. 

A  panel  of  500  families  was  chosen  from  a  number 
of  applicants  to  keep  an  eight-week  diary.  Of  these, 
100  families  are  located  around  each  of  five  Kroger 
stores  and  in  each  case,  match  the  demographic  pro- 
file of  the  particular  Kroger  neighborhood.  The  neigh- 
borhoods vary  in  terms  of  ethnic  origin,  income,  edu- 
cation, occupation,  life  cycle  (age,  children,  years 
married),  and  the  like.  Simultaneously,  a  series  of 
depth  interviews  have  been  conducted  with  125  of 
these  shoppers  to  develop  additional  information. 

First  about  the  diary:  It  consists  of  a  pad  of  forms 
which  each  panelist  will  conscientiously  maintain  for 
an  eight-week  period.  Each  visit  to  a  food  store  re- 
quires a  separate  entry  in  which  items  bought  are  re- 
corded, with  observations  about  each  purchase  selected 
from  the  following: 


•    Planned  to  buy 

•    Induced  to  buy  because 

before  getting  to  store 

of  newspaper  ad  or  store 

•    Decided  to  buy 

circular  received  at  home 

once  inside  store 

•    Bought  this  because 

•    Bought  this  item  for 
first  time 

it  is  best  quality  regardless 
of  price 

•   Wanted  to  try 
improved  product 

•    Only  buy  this  item  for 
special  occasions,  guests, 
holidays,  special  treat 

•    Redeemed  coupon 

•   This  was  among  first 

for  this  item 

three  items  bought 

•    Induced  to  buy  because 

•   Advertised  special 

of  sample  received 

inside  store 

•    Bought  to  get  extra 
trading  stamps 

•    Usually  buy  this  brand 
of  item 

Individual  socio-economic  data  is  known  about  each 
panelist,  and  as  diary  pages  are  received  by  Donnelley, 
this  data  will  be  cross-tabulated  with  the  revealed 
shopping  patterns. 

The  diary  was  designed  to  specifically  determine: 

1)  What  influences  in  the  form  of  couponing,  sampling, 
stamps,  newspaper  and  home-delivered  store  ads  are 
brought  to  bear  in  the  items  that  appear  on  the  house- 
wife's shopping  list  prior  to  her  arrival  at  the  store? 
Involved  in  this  is  the  question  of  the  shopping  list 
itself.  What  kind  of  women  use  shopping  lists,  what 
kinds  of  items  are  usually  found  there,  and  what  kinds 
are  usually  missing?  Are  users  of  shopping  lists  heavier 
national  brand  buyers  than  nonshopping-list  users?  In 
Other  words,  does  the  existence  of  brand  loyalty  have 
any  effect  at  all  on  the  size  of  the  shopping  list?  Or  is 
the  shopping  list  composed  of  general  nonbrand  pro- 
duct categories  such  as  meat,  produce  and  the  like? 
Does  this  differ  among  various  types  of  consumers? 

2)  What  is  the  proportion  of  food  shopping  that  in- 
volves in-store  decision-making?  How  does  this  differ 
for  different  types  of  consumers?  What  are  the  in- 


MEET  THE  REUBEN  H.  DONNELLEY  CORPORATION 

The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.  is  now  in  its  80th  year  serv- 
ing business,  the  professions  and  consumers.  D  The  company 
was  founded  in  1886  when  Reuben  Hamilton  Donnelley  estab- 
lished the  Chicago  Directory  Co.  to  compile  and  distribute  the 
local  classified  telephone  directory.  The  first  issue  contained 
500  business  firms  and  was  distributed  to  4,528  telephone 
subscribers  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  Donnelley  Telephone 
Directory  Co.  now  counts  more  than  VA  million  firms  among 
its  Yellow  Pages  advertisers.  Involved  are  almost  500  direc- 
tories, serving  some  6,000  towns  and  cities,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  over  19  million.  □  The  Donnelley  story  started 
with  classified  telephone  directories,  but  didn't  end  there. 
The  company  today  operates  four  divisions  with  operations  in 
more  than  40  locations.  In  addition  to  the  Telephone  Directory 
Co.,  there  are  the  Magazine  Publishing,  Transportation  Services 
and  Marketing  Divisions.  □  A  score  or 
more  magazines  are  currently  published 
by  the  Donnelley  Magazine  Publishing 
Division.  They  are  edited  for  specialized 
audiences  in  varied  fields  of  medicine, 
engineering,  government,  business  and 
the  like.  □  The  Transportation  Services 
Division  publishes  the  Official  Airlines 
Guides  plus  supplementary  air  news  and 
travel  planning  publications.  □  The 
Marketing  Division  of  Donnelley  is  the 
one  most  closely  involved  in  the  Progres- 
sive Grocer-Consumer  Dynamics  Study. 
In  operation  since  1914,  it  is  a  market- 
ing services  specialist,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  Western  Europe.  In  broad  out- 
line, the  Division  researches,  creates, 
plans  and  executes  complete  marketing 

programs  for  clients.  Activities  involve 
couponing,  sampling  and  many  other 
specific  techniques  designed  to  enhance 
the  introduction  or  promotion  of  a 
consumer  product.  Donnelley  Market- 
ing also  provides  in-the-field  services  to 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  such  as 
Surveying,  comparison  shopping,  display 
management,  store  detailing,  interview- 
ing, and  house-to-house  consumer  con- 
tact. □  In  1961,  The  Reuben  H.  Don- 
nelley Corp.  merged  with  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  Inc.  to  become  an  integral  part 
of  a  corporate  enterprise  which  pro- 
vides an  ever-widening  variety  of  publi- 
cations and  services  for  business  man- 
agement in  the  seven  areas  of  econom- 
ics, marketing,  sales,  credit,  finance, 
education  and  research. 


Mr.  Hamilton  B.  Mit- 
chell is  president, 
chief  operating  officer 
and  a  director  of  the 
Donnelley  Corpora- 
tion. A  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College  in 
1938,  Mitchell  has 
had  his  entire  career 
with  the  company. 


Giles  B.  McCollum  is 
operating  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Market- 
ing Div.  of  the  Reuben 
Donnelley  Corpora- 
tion, tike  Mitchell,  his 
business  career  has 
been  with  Donnelly 
since  he  was  grad- 
uated from  college, 
30  years  ago. 
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fluences  of  unadvcrtised  specials,  in-store  pricing,  store 
layout,  in-store  stamp  specials  as  well  as  the  halo 
effect  of  coupons,  samples,  and  other  forms  of  out-of- 
store  promotion  and  advertising?  For  example,  how 
much  of  the  success  of  a  coupon  or  sample  drop  is 
attributable  to  the  reinforcing  effect  of  in-store  pro- 
motional tie-ins?  Are  new  products,  or  products  tried 
for  the  first  time,  usually  impulse  purchases  or  the  re- 
sult of  decisions  made  prior  to  the  arrival  at  the  stores? 
Does  this  differ  according  to  the  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  the  consumer? 

3)  What  percentage  of  products  are  bought  in  super 
markets,  convenience  stores,  etc.?  How  many  stores 
does  the  consumer  shop  and  for  what  different  pro- 
ducts? What  is  the  extent  of  store  loyalty  and  how 
does  this  differ  for  different  demographic  groups? 

All  these  questions  are  vital  ones  for  today's  food 
marketers.  Answers  will  be  of  inestimable  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  guide  lines  for  the  emerging  technique  of 
pinpoint  merchandising. 

The  depth  interviews  probe  areas  more  qualitative 
in  nature  than  possible  through  the  diaries.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Cleveland  interviews  will  develop 
1)  a  clean  picture  of  store  personality;  i.e.,  what 
types  of  consumers  prefer  to  shop  in  which  super 
markets  and  why,  2)  knowledge  of  the  precise  kind 
of  food  shopping  information  each  type  of  consumer 
finds  most  useful,  or  is  most  influenced  by,  and  3) 
insight  into  the  advertising  approaches,  store  inven- 
tories, and  in-store  promotions  which  are  best  suited 
for  the  different  types  of  consumer  neighborhoods. 

An  ambitious  project — and  one  with  a  gold  mine 
of  new  knowledge  at  the  end  of  its  rainbow!  The  cor- 
relation of  purchasing  patterns  with  family  type  can 
be  expected  to  mesh  ideally  with  Donnelley's  inventory 
of  American  families.  This  latter,  called  DQI  (Don- 
nelley Quality  Index)  is  a  multimillion  listing  of  family 
names  and  addresses,  drawn  from  directories  and 
automobile  registrations.  The  families  are  electroni- 
cally cross-tabulated  with  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
they  live,  and  are  thus  socio-economically  classified. 

The  basis  for  DQI's  family  classification  is  the  U.  S. 
Census  of  the  Population.  The  180  major  markets 
in  the  country  have  been  divided  into  23,000  essenti- 
ally homogeneous  tracts  or  neighborhoods  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  families.  For  each  of  these  neighbor- 
hoods, 27  socio-economic  facts  such  as  median 
income,  education  persons  per  housing  unit,  children 
per  household,  occupation  criteria,  etc.,  have  been 
recorded.  All  in  all,  a  long  detailed  listing  of  criteria! 
To  the  knowledgeable  marketer,  a  bonanza  of  useful 
information  .  .  . 

Let's  take  a  case  in  point. 

Supposing  we  were  introducing  a  new  premium 
coffee  in  the  Cleveland  market.  Where  would  we 
promote  it  with  a  coupon  drop,  say,  or  samples  in 
order  to  reach  our  best  potential  customers?  And  in 
which  neighborhoods  would  stores  be  able  to  do  the 
best  job  by  featuring  it? 

We  would  start  off  by  developing  a  product  profile, 


an  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  our  target  families. 
We  might  find  from  our  Consumer  Dynamics  Study, 
for  example,  that  these  families  are  our  best  bet: 
better  educated,  higher  income,  living  in  single-family 
dwelling  units,  younger  husband,  and  white-collar 
occupation. 

When  we  reduce  these  requirements  to  statistics, 
we  find  that  we  can  identify  two  groups  which  meet 
our  requirements  in  the  Cleveland  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area.  The  first  group  is  smaller  and 
lives  in  27  neighborhoods  or  tracts  which  are  at  the 
very  top  of  our  profile.  The  second,  larger  group  (in 
67  tracts)  also  meets  our  requirements,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree.  Together  they  make  up  almost  50%  of 
the  Cleveland  market;  together  they  constitute  the  best 
possible  selection  of  Cleveland's  families  to  whom  to 
introduce  our  new  premium  coffee. 

In  terms  of  an  actual  promotion,  it  is  likely  that  the 
first,  "best"  group  would  be  exposed  to  a  heavier 
campaign  than  the  second.  Perhaps,  the  first  group 
would  be  sampled,  while  the  second  group  received 
money-off  coupons.  But,  in  any  case,  we  would  know 
our  market.  We  would  be  able  to  apply  pinpoint 
merchandising.  Local  food  stores  would  be  part  of  the 
campaign,  too.  Those  in  the  selected  neighborhoods 
could  specially  stock  and  arrange  displays  of  the  coffee 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  it  was  a  product  wanted 
by  their  customers. 

Examples  of  the  technique  are  numerous.  Already 
a  number  of  marketers  are  actually  applying  as  much 
selectivity  information  as  they  can  to  their  marketing. 
Take  the  case  of  the  famous  soft  drink  bottler:  One 
particular  market  was  particularly  difficult  for  him. 
Sales  were  well  below  the  national  average.  Coded 
coupons  were  sent  into  the  problem  area  and,  then 
redemptions  were  analyzed.  It  was  found  that  families 
with  children  under  18  were  the  best  customers.  This 
might  be  expected,  but  it  was  further  found  that  fami- 
lies with  high  school  students  and  those  with  a  rela- 
tively high  number  of  persons  per  household  unit 
showed  the  highest  consumption  potential.  By  con- 
centrating promotions  on  neighborhoods  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  families  matching  these  criteria,  the 
bottler  was  able  to  materially  improve  his  sales  as 
were  the  local  food  markets  in  these  prime  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Although  relatively  sophisticated  product  and  con- 
sumer profiling  have  been  important  to  food  marketers 
for  some  time,  it  is  continuing  to  grow  in  impor- 
tance. There  is  little  doubt  that  we  are,  indeed,  enter- 
ing an  era  of  pinpoint  merchandising  where  leading 
food  processors  and  merchants  will  cater  to  their 
particular  customers  .  .  .  their  tastes,  their  buying  pat- 
terns. They  will  stock  and  promote  those  products 
which  are  right  for  particular  trading  areas.  The 
"Benny  Days"  of  mass  merchandising  are  truly  gone! 

Donnelley-Marketing  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
selective  marketing  for  decades,  now.  It  is  in  this 
tradition  that  it  lends  its  experience  and  electronic 
hardware  to  the  exciting  study  of  Consumer  Dynamics 
in  the  Super  Market. 
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variation  in  adjusted  dollar  sales  of  selected 
product  groups  in  five  different  types  of  neighborhoods 

(Indexed:  Composite  5-store  total  =  100) 


Tabulations  of  questionnaires 
on  shopping  habits  and  atti- 
tudes answered  by  thousands 
of  Cleveland  consumers  sub- 
stantiate the  beliefs  of  many 
industry  leaders  concerning 
the  individuality  of  different 
consumer  groups  that  make 
up  our  total  population.  Read- 
ers are  reminded  that  the 
tables  and  charts  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are  based  on 
opinions  and  estimates  ex- 
pressed by  consumers  and  are 
not  tabulations  of  actual  store 
sales  or  purchase  diaries. 
Subsequent  reports  in  the 
Consumer  Dynamics  series  in 
Progressive  Grocer  will  probe 
into  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  many  of  these  characteris- 
tics with  corroborating  sta- 
tistics as  well  as  comment. 


Warehouse  transfers  to  stores  in- 
volved in  the  Consumer  Dynamics 
Study  during  a  four  week  period 
reveal  considerable  variation  in 
movement  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood  within  basic  grocery 
product  groups. 

Such  variations  in  sales  are  not 
surprising,-  in  fact,  many  are  even 
predictable,  based  on  known  socio- 
economic facts  about  consumers  in 
these  trading  areas.  The  varia- 
tions do  not  represent,  however, 
the  results  of  any  concerted  or 
conscious  efforts,  on  the  part  of 
Kroger  management,  to  stimulate 
sales  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
within  any  one  of  the  product 
groups  in  any  particular  store.  All 
stores  operate  under  the  same 
fundamental  headquarters  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  program. 


All  are  quite  similar  in  size  and 
layout,  though  space  allocations 
for  product  groups  do  vary  con- 
siderably from  store  to  store. 

Significant  as  these  figures  are 
in  themselves,  they  will  be  fully 
amplified  only  when  the  purchase 
records  of  the  consumers  who  are 
keeping  diaries  of  their  item-by- 
item  food  purchases  are  tabulated 
and  compared  with  the  store  sales 
audits  in  corresponding  neighbor- 
hoods. These  two  sets  of  figures 
will  provide,  not  only  an  intimate 
portrait  of  sales  in  the  Kroger 
store  in  a  given  demographic  area, 
but  also  a  projectable  sampling  of 
the  complete  food  purchases  from 
all  food  stores  and  super  markets 
by  100  representative  families  in 
each  neighborhood  that  is  being 
analyzed. 


Young 

Blue 

High 

Small 

' 

Marrieds 

Collar 

Income 

Negro 

Town 

Olives 

103 

81 

151 

14 

152 

Catsup 

79 

97 

88 

114 

121 

Cereals,  Cold 

110 

91 

121 

74 

104 

Salmon 

69 

97 

54 

176 

105 

Sardines 

60 

135 

105 

167 

35 

Peaches,  Canned 

51 

92 

57 

176 

124 

Dog  Food,  wet 

109 

86 

146 

89 

70 

Wax  Paper 

71 

126 

81 

89 

125 

Peanut  Butter 

102 

64 

135 

86 

114 

Macaroni,  Dry 

101 

127 

75 

90 

107 

Spaghetti,  Dry 

104 

120 

70 

106 

101 

Milk,  Canned 

47 

112 

30 

209 

103 

Facial  Tissue 

102 

86 

120 

92 

99 

Toilet  Tissue 

98 

94 

128 

90 

90 

Soup,  Canned 

91 

131 

100 

60 

119 

All  sales  data  adjusted  to  a  $30,000  total  store  volume  equivalent. 
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amount  spent  weekly  in  total  and  per 
capita  in  five  different  neighborhoods 
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High-income  families  spend  more  for  both  meats  and 
produce  than  does  any  other  single  group  included  in 
the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study.  On  a  per  capita  basis, 
however,  blue-collar  families  are  the  biggest  spenders 
in  both  of  these  product  categories.  Consumers  in  rural 
communities  fall  considerably  below  their  city  counter- 
parts in  spending  for  both  meats  and  produce. 


how  customers  rate  importance 
of  store  facilities  and  services 


X>m 


younp  marneds    [BBH] 

blue-collar   H 

Nejro   Ell 

smjlltown    PXX/ 

3 
3 

dean-     variety    courtesy  trading     meats      (roc.        low      produce    other 
liness  stamps  selec.     prices 

Consumer  groups  have  little  in  common  in  their  appraisal 
of  reasons  for  shopping  in  their  favorite  store.  They 
all  rate  cleanliness  highly  and  all  except  the  small- 
town shoppers  say  good  variety  is  important.  Beyond 
these  two  factors,  individual  preferences  begin  to  show. 
Young  marrieds  and  high-income  families  rate  good 
meats.  To  small-town  shoppers,  courteous  personnel  is 
most  important.  Trading  stamps  appear  to  be  most  im- 
portant to  blue-collar  families.  Negro  shoppers  say 
variety  is  most  important.  Surprisingly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  high-income  shoppers,  good  produce  ranks  as 
one  of  the  least  important  reasons  why  consumers 
say  they  shop  in  their  favorite  store. 


why  customers  in  five  different  types  of 
neighborhoods  say  they  switched  stores 


reason  for 
twitching 

young 
married 
neigh- 
borhood 

small 
town 

blue 
collar 
neigh- 
borhood 

upper 
middle 
income 

neigh- 
borhood 

Negro 
neigh- 
borhood 

Poor  Meats 

22% 

5% 

12% 

12% 

33% 

High  Prices 

16% 

27% 

20% 

14% 



Rude  Personnel 

4% 

16% 

12% 

9% 

10% 

Unclean 

7% 

8% 

20% 

8% 

10% 

Poor  Selection 

7% 

5% 



4% 

20% 

Poor  Produce 

15% 





11% 

10% 

Out-of-Stock 

4% 

3% 

12% 

3% 



Inconvenient 

2% 

10% 

12% 

10% 



Poor  Services 

9% 

5% 



8% 



Too  Crowded 

4% 





6% 



General  Poor 
Quality 

— 

3% 

12% 

2% 

— 

Other  reasons  mentioned  but  not  frequently  enough  in  any 
neighborhood  to  be  real  factors  were:  didn't  want  stamps,- 
wanted  different  stamps,-  too  much  non-foods,-  difficulty  in 
cashing  checks,-  didn't  like  packaged  produce;  didn't  like  store 
layout;  too  many  promotional  gimmicks,-  too  much  private  label; 
overcharged;  no  parking,-  too  friendly,-  poor  selection  of  new 
items,-  poor  frozen  foods;  poor  bakery,-  poor  management. 

stores  mentioned  by  10%  or  more  of  consumers 
in  different  neighborhoods  as  their  favorite 


young 

blue 

high 

small 

name  of  store 

married 

collar 

income 

Negro 

town 

Kroger 

19.4% 

33.3% 

10.4% 

15.4% 

35.1% 

Rini 

25.3 

— 

12.8 

— 

— 

A&P 

22.4 

18.2 

— 

30.8 

27.8 

Pick-N-Pay 

19.4 

30.3 

— 

53.8 

- 

Fishers 

— 

12.1 

— 

— 

— 

Rego 

— 

— 

35.2 

— 

- 

Heinen's 

— 

— 

22.4 

— 

— 

Sparkle 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13.0 

Acme 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13.0 

Customers  of  all  stores  within  the  trading  areas  of  specific 
Kroger  stores  in  Cleveland  and  surrounding  county  towns  were 
asked  to  name  their  favorite  super  market.  The  figures  above 
reflect  their  responses  but  do  not,  of  course,  represent  a  total 
consumer  preference  measurement  of  the  entire  citywide 
market.  Consumers  questioned  responded  only  with  names  of 
stores  that  existed  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Neverthe- 
less, the  figures  do  show  clearly  that  no  one  retail  faction 
dominates  the  picture  in  any  of  the  areas  studied,  but  rather 
that  business  is  foirly  evenly  distributed  among  four  or  more 
retail   organizations  in   each  neighborhood. 
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%  of  customers    0 


how  customers'  expenditures  in 

all  food  stores  vary  in  five 
different  types  of  neighborhoods 

Young-married  customers  stand  out 
clearly  as  big  spenders  in  food  stores. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  of  this  group  spend 
$35  or  more  per  week  in  all  food  out- 
lets they  patronize.  Only  30%  of  the 
Negros  and  small-town  shoppers  spend 
this  much  per  week.  Over  40%  of 
small-town  consumers  spend  less  than 
$24  per  week  in  all  food  stores.  Sub- 
stantiation of  the  familiar  statement 
that  blue-collar  families  spend  a  larger 
per  cent  of  their  disposable  income  on 
food  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  25%  of  these  families  spend 
over  $45  per  week  in  all  food  stores 
they  patronize  throughout  the  week. 


number  of  supers  shopped 
in  different  neighborhoods 

Loyalty  or  lack  of  loyalty  to  a  store 
exists  in  about  the  same  ratios.  Nearly 
60%  of  customers  in  young-married,  blue- 
collar  and  Negro  areas  and  over  60%  of 
customers  in  high-income  areas  and  small 
towns  patronize  more  than   one  super. 


two 
supers 
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%  of  customers    o 


preferred  shopping  days  in 
five  types  of  neighborhoods 

When  asked  which  days  they  prefer  to  do 
their  shopping,  people  in  different  socio- 
economic groups  reveal  significantly  dif- 
ferent preferences.  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  are  not  popular  shopping  days 
anywhere,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  more  than  20%  of  colored  customers 
who  say  they  prefer  Wednesday.  Even  the 
universally  popular  shopping  days,  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday  are  not  equally 
appealing  to  all  groups  of  consumers. 
Most  noticeable  is  the  small  number  of 
rural  town  shoppers  who  like  to  shop  on 
Saturday  and  the  small  number  of  Negroes 
who  prefer  Friday.  Consumers  in  young- 
married  and  blue-collar  neighborhoods  re- 
veal basically  the  same  pattern  of  prefer- 
ence for  doing  the  bulk  of  their  shop- 
ping   Thursday,    Friday    and    Saturday. 


young  marrieds  | 

blue-collar  | 

high-income  | 

Negro  UTTTffl 

smalltown  g§M. 


$55 
or  more 
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how  sales  vary  with  time  spent  shopping  and  age  of  shopper  in  five  different  types  of  neighborhoods 


time  spent 
shopping 

TYPE  OF 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

SMALL  TOWN 

unit             S          $  sales 
sales         sales     per   min. 

BLUE-COLLAR 

unit             $          $  sales 
sVes         s^les     pc   min. 

unit 
sales 

NEGRO 

$ 
sales 

$  sales 
per  min. 

YOUNG   MARRIED 

unit            $          S  sales 
sales         sales     per  min. 

HIGH   INCOME 

unit             $          $  sales 
sales         sales     per   mm. 

Under  10  min. 

8.4 

$4.04 

$.80 

9.8 

$4.18 

$.63 

9.4 

S5.32 

$1.06 

12.3 

$4.90 

$.98 

10.3 

$3.79 

$.57 

10-19  min. 

18.8 

8.42 

.56 

20.8 

9.21 

.62 

15.0 

8.71 

.58 

24.8 

12.34 

.82 

19.8 

8.09 

.59 

20-29  min. 

39.6 

17.83 

.71 

36.9 

15.25 

.66 

25.6 

12.36 

.49 

47.8 

20.68 

.83 

32.5 

14.35 

.61 

30-44  min. 

50.9 

25.10 

.61 

45.6 

20.93 

.58 

37.8 

14.09 

.38 

60.7 

24.19 

.65 

50.8 

21.66 

.62 

45  min.  &  over 

58.3 

21.27 

.51 

53.4 

21.30 

.40 

46.1 

19.59 

.33 

71.5 

32.45 

.54 

58.8 

23.28 

.45 

age  of  shopper 

Under  25 

29.5 

15.45 

.56 

30.2 

11.04 

.45 

27.3 

16.52 

.76 

42.1 

17.76 

.76 

44.9 

20.09 

.92 

25-34 

38.8 

15.64 

.46 

42.3 

16.45 

.72 

20.2 

11.27 

.56 

38.5 

15.89 

.79 

30.6 

12.09 

.65 

35-44 

38.1 

17.15 

.55 

30.5 

13.40 

.70 

22.6 

12.58 

.55 

30.5 

11.26 

.52 

29.3 

12.98 

.64 

45-54 
55  &  over 

25.0 
19.4 

10.88 
8.93 

.42 
.34 

26.2 
16.8 

11.99 
6.96 

.47 
.39 

22.1 
15.2 

10.91 
7.71 

.42 
.30 

21.1 
14.9 

9.13 
5.50 

.53 
.30 





The  utilization  of  shopping  time  shows  signifi- 
cant variations  between  sexes  and  age  groups 
(see  chart  at  right).  In  all  types  of  neighborhoods 
it  is  obvious  that  females,  probably  because  of 
their  greater  concern  with  decision-making,  pro- 
ceed at  a  somewhat  more  leisurely  pace  than 
their  male  counterparts.  In  the  high-income 
areas,  for  example,  the  female  spends  20%  more 
time  in  completing  her  shopping  tour.  Negro 
shoppers  as  well  as  small-town  shoppers  ex- 
hibit the  most  leisurely  pace  in  visiting  markets. 
<i-  Later-in-the-day  shopping  experiences  tend  to 
be  of  shorter  duration,  when  such  factors  as  the 
necessity  for  getting  home  for  meal  preparation 
and  general  end-of-day  fatigue  make  themselves 
felt,  'i-  Most  convincing  argument  for  doing  what- 
ever possible  to  prolong  your  customers'  visits  is 
shown  clearly  in  the  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  money  and  amount  of  time  spent. 
Expenditures  tend  to  rise  along  with  increases 
in  shopping  time.  <S>  Even  more  significant  (see 
chart  above)  dollar  sales  per  minute  tend  to 
decrease,  attesting  to  the  fact  that  initial  shop- 
ping requirements  are  satisfied  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  shopping  trips  and  that  every  additional 
minute  the  shopper  tarries  goes  to  enlarging  her 
total  transaction.  4s  With  minor  exceptions, 
average  sales  tend  to  decline  with  increasing 
age.  The  under-25  age  group  shows  the  highest 
average  transaction  in  the  Negro,  young-married 
and  high-income  area,  while  in  all  cases  the  45 
and  over  group  shows  the  smallest  average  gro- 
cery purchase. 


number  of  minutes  spent  shopping  by  males, 

females,  by  age  groups  and  by  period  of  the 
day  in  five  different  types  of  neighborhoods 


Type  of  Neighborhood 

Small 

Blue 

Young 

High 

Town 

Collar       Negro 

Married 

Income 

Sex: 

Male 

17.8 

19.5 

22.4 

17.3 

16.0 

Female 

22.9 

22.2 

23.7 

21.7 

20.0 

Age: 

Under  25  years  old 

22.5 

24.4 

21.6 

23.2 

22.0 

25-34      " 

25.1 

22.9 

20.3 

20.0 

19.0 

35-44     " 

23.2 

19.2 

23.0 

21.6 

20.0 

45-54      ■ 

19.0 

25.3 

25.9 



17.0 

55  years  old  &  over 

20.9 

18.0 

25.3 



18.0 

Time  of  Day: 

9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

24.1 

21.9 

26.4 

21.2 

20.5 

12:00  noon  to  3:00  p.m. 

20.8 

20.3 

23.5 

22.7 

19.3 

3:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

21.6 

22.2 

19.2 

19.5 

16.7 

Amount  of  Sale: 

Under  $5 

12.4 

11.4 

16.2 

7.9 

9.1 

$5-$9799 

15.4 

18.8 

23.6 

16.4 

17.3 

$1(>-$14.99 

25.0 

22.6 

25.7 

16.5 

22.7 

$15-$19.99 

27.6 

27.3 

27.3 

24.4 

25.7 

$2Q-$24.99 

28.2 

30.1 

29.2 

26.9 

28.9 

$25  &  over 

32.0 

30.9 

36.3 

33.8 

36.4 
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Every  single  day  this  year  an  average  01 
over  100,000  men,  women,  and  children  will 
change  their  addresses— and  you  can  bet 
most  ol  them  will  be  changing  their  food 
stores,  too.  During  the  year  they  will  lorm 
a  hungry  army,  38  million  strong,  about  20 
per  cent  ol  the  total  U.S.  population.  They 
will  atlect  every  single  store  in  the  country, 
account  lor  a  total  food  store  sales  value  ol 
$12.0  billion.  Most  importantly,  this  tremen- 
dous market  is  virtually  "up  lor  grabs.  "An 
intensive  close-up  ol  these  vital  customers 
provides  keys  to  understanding  them— and 
winning  their  business. 
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Anatomy  oi  me  mover: 


Total:  38.0  million  movers, 
19.6  per  cent  of  the  population 

(Based  on  latest  Bureau  of  Census 

mobility  rate,  for  March  1963  to  March  1964) 
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Mrs.  Andrew  Fetsco  sat  down  on  the  flower-pat- 
terned sofa  in  her  living  room  and  talked  about  mov- 
ing. It's  time  for  a  change,  she  said. 

She's  a  bright-eyed  woman  in  her  early  30's,  and 
she  and  her  white-collar  husband  and  two  children 
have  lived  for  seven  years  in  a  modest  home  in  a  once- 
new  housing  development  in  Brook  Park,  a  suburb 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  country-like  environment  once  so  prized  out 
here  has  disappeared  in  a  welter  of  new  homes,  apart- 
ments, projects  and  traffic.  Besides,  the  Fetscos  want 
more  room  and  a  more  substantial  place  to  live  in. 

Up  and  down  the  rows  of  homes  nearby,  over  a 
dozen  are  displaying  their  "For  Sale"  signs,  too. 
Many  of  the  neighbors  want  to  move  for  reasons 
similar  to  the  Fetscos',  although  several  are  being 
transferred  by  a  manufacturer  moving  a  division  to 
Toledo. 

Mrs.  Fetsco  probably  wouldn't  ever  consider  her- 
self a  symbol  of  anything,  but  she  became  one  when 
she  posed  beside  the  red  irridescent  "For  Sale"  sign 
stuck  rudely  into  the  lawn.  For,  over  her  head,  per- 
haps 300  yards  away,  on  a  50-foot  pylon,  floated  the 
blue  and  white  emblem  of  a  nearby  Kroger  store. 

Did  it  seem  to  frown?  Well  it  might  have.  Because 
someone  decided  to  change  her 
address,  that  Kroger  store  was 
losing  a  good  customer,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  so  will 
every  super  market  in  the 
United  States. 

Multiply  the  Fetsco  family 
by  the  approximately  14.5 
million  households  changing 
addresses  in  this  fantastically 
mobile,  restless  nation  and 
you'll  be  more  than  surprised 
by  the  total  figure. 
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About  38  million  Americans — equivalent  to  the 
population  of  21  states — will  move  this  year. 

That's  19.6  per  cent  of  the  population  (based  on 
Bureau  of  Census  figures  for  1963-64).  One-fifth  of 
the  population.  One  out  of  five.  And  this  is  not  an 
exceptional  year.  The  near-20  per  cent  rate  has  been 
registered  every  year  since  the  Bureau  began  keeping 
tabs  on  mobility  in  1948. 

Maybe  you'd  like  to  have  this  army  measured  in 
terms  of  the  retail  food  purchases  it  will  consume.  If 
so,  here  it  is:  $12.9  billion.  That's  19.6  per  cent  of 
the  entire  food  business,  more  than  A&P,  Safeway, 
Kroger,  Acme  Markets  and  Food  Fair  (Phila.)  all 
put  together. 

And  that's  not  all.  The  immediate  future  portends 
an  even  more  accelerated  pace.  The  Bureau  points 
out  that  the  "war  baby"  crop  is  now  becoming  of 
marriageable  age,  and  that  young  adults  are  the  most 
mobile  of  all  age  groups — getting  married,  finding 
their  own  apartments,  etc. 

At  the  request  of  Progressive  Grocer,  the  Bureau 
made  a  special  examination  into  future  prospects  of 
national  mobility.  Giving  weight  to  the  rise  in 
younger  people,  the  Bureau  believes  that  by  1975. 
the  mobility  rate  is  likely  to  reach  20.8. 

This  percentage  placed  on 
the  broadened  base  of  225.9 
people  projected  for  1975 
mean-;  47  million  people  will 
soon  be  playing  musical  chairs 
with  their  residences. 

Beyond  changes  in  the  pop- 
ulation "mix"  which  stimulate 
mobility,  there  are  other  im- 
portant factors.  They're  harder 
to  pin  down  but  consider  them: 
►  Undiminished  road-building 
programs     facilitating     move- 
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ment  from  job  to  home  (and  destroying  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  homes  in  the  process). 

►  Continued  rise  in   affluence  which  enables  people 
to  upgrade  their  living  quarters. 

►New  industries  such  as  missile  centers. 

►  Business  mergers  and  expanding  operations  resul- 
ting in  more  personnel  transfers. 

*  Effects  of  civil  rights  laws  and  other  legislation  on 
neighborhoods  and  movement  to  the  suburbs. 

►  Urban  renewal. 

►  Increases  in  military  service  personnel. 

►  New  property  developments  and  shopping  centers. 

►  The  continuing  move  away  from  farm  and  mining 
communities. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  in  a  report  on  "In- 
terurbia,"  notes  a  psychological  influence:  "Mobility 
breeds  more  mobility.  Once  a  person  has  learned  to 
change  environment,  it  becomes  easier  to  adapt  to 
another  ...  the  good  transient  is  quite  professional 
about  this.  He  has  learned  how  to  keep  his  bags 
packed  mentally." 

For  a  long  time  the  huge  mover  market  has  been  a 
prime  target  for  home-delivery  businesses — it's  not 
surprising  to  see  several  milk  trucks  and  oil  trucks  or 
salesmen   lined  up   waiting  at  the  newcomer's  door. 

Over  10.000  van  lines  and  firms,  big  and  small,  with 
some  80,000  employes,  are  enjoying  a  billion-dollar- 
a-year  business;  one  industry  executive  estimates  the 
moving-storage  industry  has  increased  250  per  cent 
in  the  last  10  years  and  now  counts  some  25.000  vans 
and  15.000  warehouses.  The  trailer-rental  business, 
a  post-war  phenomenon,  is  booming.  U-Haul  alone 
estimates  its  9,000  dealers  will  make  three  million 
rental  transactions  in  1966. 

As  for  the  real  estate  people,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards  estimates  nearly  800.000 
people  are  employed  full  or  part-time  supplying 
movers'  housing  needs.  Some  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  just  the  "Homes  For  Sale"  portion  on 


newspaper  classified  advertising  is  indicated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  This  agency  reports  in  a  study 
that  on  a  single  Sunday  in  May,  U.S.  newspapers  ran 
2.7  million  lines  advertising  151,000  homes  with  a 
total  valuation  of  around  $1.5  billion. 

A  good  question  to  ask  about  this  time  is  this — 
okay,  so  a  lot  of  people  move,  but  aren't  they  just 
potential  customers  like  the  many  existing  people  in 
my  neighborhood  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
shopping  in  someone  else's  store?  What's  so  different 
about  the  mover?  Why  should  I  spend  time  and 
money  on  them  when  my  mailers,  ad  campaigns, 
gimmicks,  etc.,  hit  everybody? 

Why  indeed.  The  answer  comes  back  quickly,  and 
it's  not  unknown  to  those  operators  who  have  already 
developed  newcomer  programs:  The  mover  is  a 
special  breed. 

The  size  of  the  movers  market  alone  marks  it  as 
a  factor  deserving  special  recognition.  Its  38  million 
is  larger  by  far  than  the  total  Negro  population;  it's 
nearly  two  times  larger  than  the  $10,000-plus-per-year 
group;  it's  nearly  twice  the  total  of  the  nation's  scream- 
ing teen-agers.  It  outshines  almost  any  demographic 
grouping  you  would  want  to  consider  .  .  .  for  the 
mover  incorporates  us  all,  rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black,  young  and  old. 

Yet  numerical  magnitude  is  only  part  of  the  mover's 
special  character  that  distinguishes  her  from  other 
population  groups.  This  huge  market  has  several 
special  features  which,  combined,  spell  Opportunity 
with  a  capital  letter  for  alert  operators  capable  of 
building  and  maintaining  outstanding  programs  di- 
rected at  newcomers.  Consider  the  following: 

1.  Movers  join  the  "switchables" 

Everybody  knows  that  few  customers  today  are  com- 
pletely loyal  and  that  those  "stolen"  from  other  stores 
(brought  in  on  a  new  gimmick  or  new  promotional 
campaign)  may  return  to  their  former  stores.  It's  also 
true  that  old  habits  are  hard  to  break,  new  habits 
hard  to  form. 

Progressive  Grocer's  survey  of  movers  (detailed 
later)  reveals  that  even  many  of  the  local  movers 
find  it  a  little  hard  to  get  used  to  a  new  store.  In  some 
cases,  movers  will  travel  miles  back  to  their  old  store 
just  because  they  know  the  manager  and  where  things 
arc. 

Now,  the  person  moving  from  California  to  Cleve- 
land has  to  change  stores,  of  course,  but  more  than 
likely  will  be  carrying  with  her  certain  habits  or 
attitudes  she  held  in  her  old  location — pro  or  anti- 
stamps,  quality  over  price,  preference  for  large  chains 
or  small  independents,  etc.  The  local  mover  (nearly 
three  out  of  four  movers  arc  in  this  group)  has  other 
habits  and  attitudes  besides  those  of  the  out-of-towner, 
which  she  may  continue;  whether  or  not  to  continue 
shopping  at  a  preferred  company  or  chain  whose 
stores  arc  likely  to  be  in  his  new  neighborhood. 

The  point  to  watch  here  is  this:  While  movers  have 
habits  just  as  nonmovcrs  do,  the  movers  are  psycho- 
logically as  well  as  physically  more  predisposed  to 
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change — from  the  color  of  the  living  room  curtains 
to  super  markets.  Even  a  customer  who  moves  up- 
stairs to  a  bigaer  apartment  and  who  has  shopped, 
say,  at  A&P  "as  a  family  tradition"  may  find  herself 
adjacent  to  a  new  neighbor  who  tells  of  a  similar 
tradition,  but  now  shops  at  that  "nice  new  independent 
store  down  the  street." 

As  a  potential  switcher,  a  person  ready  to  talk 
change  having  already  made  one,  the  mover  poses  a 
threat  to  a  chain  which  previously  thought  it  had  most 
of  her  business.  It's  an  opportunity  and  challenge  for 
both  the  established  company  and  the  store  or  com- 
pany previously  not  in  the  mover's  favor,  to  hold  or 
win  the  mover's  business. 

2.  The  mover's  emotional  needs 

Professor  Everett  Lee  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania points  out  that  these  days  it's  more  unusual  not 
to  move  than  to  move.  In  a  10-year  period,  the 
Bureau  of  Census  found  out  that  only  one  out  of  every 
four  people  stayed  in  the  same  residence.  So  almost 
all  of  us  know  what  it  is  to  move. 

Remember  how  it  was?  First  the  looking — the 
classified  ads,  the  real  estate  agents.  For  40  per  cent 
of  home-buyers  according  to  one  survey,  the  search 
lasts  more  than  a  year. 

Then  the  big  job  of  packing  up,  disposing  of  cob- 
webbed  trunks  in  the  basement,  clearing  the  mess  in 
the  attic,  making  the  decisions  on  what  to  keep  and 
what  to  throw  away.  It's  an  exhausting  job — and  a 
large  part  of  it  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  wife, 
Mrs.  Consumer  herself. 


Beyond  this,  there  are  certain  worries,  too.  Not 
for  everyone,  of  course.  That  first  house  may  seem 
like  heaven  to  a  former  apartment-dweller.  But  there 
are  problems  even  for  these  people — the  leaky  roof, 
termite-ridden  basement,  faulty  plumbing,  unexpec- 
tedly noisy  neighbors,  unforeseen  financial  strains  .  .  . 
and  then,  The  Great  Unpacking  Scene  .  .  . 

Worst  of  all  for  many  are  the  emotional  problems 
aroused  by  uprooting  oneself.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  "professional"  movers  who  have  moved 
so  many  times  that  pulling  up  stakes  comes  naturally, 
the  shifting  even  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another 
can  be  a  shock.  Some  people  never  get  over  it. 

All  in  all,  depending  on  how  great  the  move  and 
circumstances,  it's  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
moving  homemaker  is  under  unusual  strain  and  pres- 
sure. If  ever  there's  a  time  that  a  customer  needs  a 
friend  who  can  offer  attention,  recognition,  friend- 
liness, courtesy,  service  and  plain  old-fashioned  help, 
it's  when  she's  just  moved.  It  takes  no  great  brain  to 
realize  this  situation  presents  an  excellent  business 
opportunity. 

A  final  thought  on  this  is  that  the  small  store 
operators — the  mom  and  pop  neighborhood  con- 
venience stores,  superettes — have  an  important  ad- 
vantage over  the  super  market  in  catering  to  the  new- 
comer. They're  small  enough  to  recognize  and  serve 
the  newcomer  without  a  program.  Bigger  stores  with 
so  many  more  customers  have  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  developing  special  procedures  and  programs,  or  else 
default  some  of  the  business  they  could  have  won 
from  the  beginning. 


Most  dynamic  factor  in  mover 
picture  revolves  around  the 
young  folks — note  height  of 
their  mobility  rate.  In  20-24 
age  group  mobility  is  double 
national  average,  mainly  from 
leaving  home  and  marriage.  What 
is  even  more  important  is  the 
proportion  of  youngsters  to 
the  total.  This  table,  with 
1964  figures,  shows  (below 
heavy  line)  that  total  of 
ages  under  25  is  around 
44%;  it's  around  50%  now 
and  continues  rising.  The 
result:  a  mobility  rate  in  the 
future  even  higher  than 
today's.  The  table  also 
indicates  people  in  45-up 
group  move  less  than  the  avg. 

*  Avg.  moving  rate  based  on 
latest  official  figures. 
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3.  Mover  carries  built-in  sales  approach 

It's  one  of  the  truisms  of  modern  marketing  and  the 
huge  direct  mail  business  that  a  "custom"  approach 
to  selling  has  a  great  impact — though  it  may  be  an 
expensive  tool.  The  approach  is  appeal  to  a  group  of 
customers  on  the  basis  of  their  age,  religion,  race, 
income,  interests  and  so  on. 

Movers  fit  this  marketing  technique  to  a  "T"  be- 
cause they  are  a  definitely  distinguishable  segment  of 
the  buying  public.  Serving  the  newcomer  as  a  new- 
comer is  different  from  contacting  just  any  customer. 
For  the  mover  is  a  customer  about  whom  something 
special  is  known,  and  this  can  be  acted  upon  for  a 
clear-cut  business  approach. 

This  contact  can  take  many  forms,  as  we  shall 
see  later  in  this  article,  but  suffice  to  say  at  this  point 
that  when  the  newcomer  can  be  identified,  the  operator 
or  manager  or  other  store  personnel  are  in  a  position 
to  easily,  logically  and  smoothly  approach  the  cus- 
tomer with  a  point-of-interest  far  beyond  remarks 
about  the  weather. 

4.  A  "limited  offer" 

Some  people  take  years  to  settle  down.  Some  make 
themselves  at  home  right  away.  It  varies  from  mover 
to  mover  depending  on  the  situation  and  the  personal- 
ities of  the  people  involved. 

But,  as  a  special  Progressive  Grocer  survey 
shows,  most  people  settle  down  to  their  favorite  store 
or  stores  within  a  month  after  moving  in.  After  four 
weeks,  it  would  seem,  the  mover  becomes  more  and 
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more  like  an  "ordinary"  customer  whose  business 
affiliations  are  hard  to  sway.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
retailer  that  can  hold  the  customer  during  that  vital 
month  would  seem  to  have  a  strong  advantage.  All 
other  things  equal,  people  tend  to  do  most  of  their 
shopping  at  stores  they're  most  familiar  with. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  mover  worth  ex- 
amining. She  tends  to  be  more  critical  than  the  non- 
mover.  It's  true  that  most  movers  move  locally,  and 
for  those  moving  to  the  suburbs  from  the  city,  the 
stores  are  likely  to  be  bigger  and  newer  than  stores 
they'd  known  so  they're  generally  pleased. 

But  many  are  not,  or  at  least,  they  look  at  all  the 
new  stores  with  a  critical  eye.  They  know  they're 
establishing  new  shopping  patterns.  Going  to  stores 
becomes  a  kind  of  inspection  tour  and  the  new  stores 
are  compared  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  stores 
at  their  old  addresses. 

The  high  level  of  critical  interest  makes  the  mover 
somewhat  harder  to  please.  Maybe  it's  better  to  look 
at  it  this  way:  If  you  do  please  her  you're  likely  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  business.  This  is  easier  than 
taking  nonmover  customers  away  from  other  stores  to 
which  they  have  become  habituated. 

She's  dangerous 

The  super-critical  attitude  of  many  out-of-towners  can 
be  labeled  "dangerous."  Talk  about  making  compari- 
sons, they  can  really  do  it  .  .  .  "This  is  not  the  way 
they  bag  groceries  in  Texas."  "The  prices  are  cheaper 
in   New   Jersey."   "Better  hours   in  Massachusetts." 


Actually,  this  attitude  is  not  limited  to  out-of- 
towners.  Many  movers  classified  as  local — moving 
from  one  local  address  to  another — have  at  one  time 
in  their  lives,  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  All 
find  it  hard — at  least  at  first — to  accept  practices  and 
policies  they  feel  are  not  up  to  standards  they  prefer. 

The  mover  as  a  rallying  point 

Programs  aimed  at  winning  the  newcomer  business 
require  development  by  headquarters  and  follow- 
through  at  store-level.  This  is  bound  to  strengthen 
"thinking  consumer"  from  top  to  bottom.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  this  go  far  beyond  the  movers. 

They're  quite  likely  to  inspire  a  new  focus  on  all 
phases  of  operations  and  merchandising.  If  so,  we'll 
have  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  mover  who  answered 
Progressive  Grocer's  long  questionnaire  and  then 
asked  plaintively:  "Now  that  I've  answered  all  these 
questions,  what  good  will  it  do  me?" 

Movers  indicate  neighborhood  trends 

The  major  thrust  of  the  entire  Consumer  Dynamics 
Study  aims  at  directing  more  attention  to  the  need 
for  adjusting  the  individual  store  to  its  particular 
cutomer  mix.  But  in  many  areas  the  shelves  and 
policies  are  no  sooner  in  line  with  the  trade  than 
the  neighborhood  begins  changing.  And  the  changes 
may  be  very  subtle  at  first. 

So  comes  another  reason  for  keeping  up  with  the 
movers:  They  are  excellent  indicators  of  the  direction 
the  area  is  going — in  terms  of  age,  income,  race,  etc. 


EMPLOYMENT 

49.5% 

BY  OCCUPATION 

FARM  vs. 

ANNUAL  INCOME 

(Both  sexes: 
14  years  &  over) 

ARMED 
FORCES 

(employed  males, 
14  years  and  over) 

NON-FARM 

(Males,  18  years  and  older) 

29.1% 

UN-EM- 
PLOYED 

LSL1% 

/1PL0YE0 

18.2% 
WHITE 
COLLAR 

21.0% 
MANUAL 

19.5% 
SERVICE 
WORKERS 

20.3% 
NON- 
FARM 

18.7% 
$1-2,999 

20.7% 
$3-4,999 

16.1% 
$5-6,999 

14.4% 

11.9% 
FARM 

10.1% 
FARM 

$7-9,999 

12.5% 

$10,000+ 

1.0         44.7 

2.7 

17.8         20.4          3.3 

3.2 

172.9         12.4 

20.8         10.6         11.8          8.0          5.0 

2%         92% 

6% 

40%        46%         7% 

7% 

93%         7% 

37%        19%        21%         14%         9% 
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For  several  reasons,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  constitutes  an 
excellent  sample  city  for  a  survey  of  movers. 

In  population,  its  two  million  inhabitants  place  it 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  country's  38  largest  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  which  contain  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

As  the  country's  11th  largest  metropolitan  area,  it 
is  experiencing  a  slow  but  steady  gain  in  population 
and  appears  to  have  a  mobility  pattern  typical  of  the 
large  population  centers  which  dominate  the  nation. 
It  is  not  distorted  by  the  unusual  population  in-flows 
found  in  the  western  states  and  Florida,  nor  has  it 
suffered  the  population  declines  of  a  weakening  city. 

Cleveland  is  typical,  too,  in  the  problems  faced  by 
most  large  cities,  although  the  zeal  it  is  showing  in 
solving  them  may  place  it  a  cut  or  two  above  average 
.  .  .  extensive  renewal  programs,  one  of  the  nation's 
most  ambitious  road-building  projects,  constant  at- 
tention toward  the  fostering  of  a  favorable  business 
climate,  improvement  of  rapid  transit  facilities,  a  grow- 
ing civic-mindedness,  expansion  of  educational  facil- 
ities ...  to  name  a  few  local  programs. 

Cleveland  has  a  prime  location.  It  is  situated  within 
500  miles  of  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation. The  fruits  of  its  labors  can  be  enjoyed  with  the 
security  that  comes  from  a  diversified,  as  well  as  thriv- 
ing industry,  aided  substantially  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  which  expanded  the  city's  waterfront. 
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Progressive  Grocer's  Survey  of  Cleveland  movers  was  based 
on  a  questionnaire  going  to  a  list  of  4,200  names  supplied 
by  "New  Home  Journal."  "Cleveland  Press,"  home  title 
transfers,  moving  van  lines.  Return  of  nearly  20  per  cent 
usable  replies  supplemented  by  selected  depth  interviews. 
Designed  by  Saul  Kalish,  PG's  Director  of  Editorial  Re- 
search, questionnaire  features  include:  cartoon-illustrated 
introduction  on  upper  part  of  a  four-fold  form;  upper  sec- 
tion detachable  to  permit  reply  without  revealing  identity. 
No  premium  was  offered;  automatic  repeat  mailing  made 
to  increase  returns. 
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WHO  are  movers? 

Practically  everyone  at  some  time  in  his  life  changes 
residence.  It's  not  surprising  then,  that  Progressive 
Grocer's  sample-by-qucstionnairc  in  Cleveland 
ranged  from  bank  presidents  to  laborers,  single  peo- 
ple to  marrieds  with  seven  children,  widows  and  wid- 
owers, newlyweds  and  folks  on  pension. 

Assuming  that  about  20  per  cent  of  Cleveland's 
population  moves  (a  conservative  figure  judging  from 
the  local  electric  company's  statistics  on  account  trans- 
fers), the  city  will  see  about  400,000  adults  and  chil- 
dren taking  up  new  addresses  this  year.  That's  about 
7.700  people  a  week. 

In  terms  of  households,  this  will  come  to  over  150,- 
000  a  year,  2,900  a  week,  and  if  they  were  distributed 
evenly  among  Cleveland's  400  super  markets,  this 
would  mean  an  average  of  seven  different  mover 
households  will  visit  each  super  market  during  the 
course  of  an  average  week. 

While  movers  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  the 
average  adult  mover  can  be  generally  identified.  Ac- 
cording to  Progressive  Grocer's  study,  the  mover 
is:  married.  21-34  years  old  (60  per  cent  in  this  age 
bracket),  has  1.7  dependent  children,  wears  a  "grey" 
collar  (almost  evenly  divided  between  white  and  blue- 
collar  workers),  earns  between  $6,200  and  $10,000 
a  year  (over  half  of  respondents). 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  moving  van 
business  in  Cleveland  is  kept  busy.  Over  250  moving 
van  companies  are  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  and 
further  back  in  the  directory  are  listed  over  1,000  real 
estate  agencies. 

WHERE  do  movers  come  from,  where  do  they  go? 

Most  movers  are  "local,"  moving  within  the  greater 
metropolitan  area  of  the  cities  and  towns.  In  its  Cleve- 
land study,  Progressive  Grocer  found  that  68.7  per 
cent  of  movers  circulated  within  the  four  counties  that 
comprise  the  overall  Cleveland  area  with  its  popula- 
tion of  nearly  two  million  people. 

The  remaining  31 .3  per  cent  came  from  other  parts 
of  the  state  and  from  out  of  state.  While  representing 
the  smaller  segment  of  the  movers,  the  out-of-towners 
group  is  sizable  in  number  when  its  percentage  is  pro- 
jected against  the  total  400.000  moving  during  a  full 
year:  135,000  out-of-towners  per  year.  This  averages 
about  2,500  people  a  week  or  about  six  per  super 
market  (Table  A  below). 


Cleveland  Movers 
into  Out-of-Towners, 

Divided 
"Locals" 

Total  Yr.           Per  Wk. 

Est.  No.        No.  Households 
House-         Per  Super  MM. 
holds  Wk.    Per  Wk. 

Local 

Movers        265,000  ..  5,300 

.  1,930  ....  4.8 

Out-of- 
Towners...  135,000  ..  2,400 

.      970  ....  2.4 

total  400,000  ..  7,700 

.  2,900  ....  7.2 

In  household  units  (estimating  a  moving  unit  as 
averaging  2.6  individuals),  this  amounts  to  over  100,- 
000  locals. 

These  are  broad  averages.  Individual  stores  will 
vary  widely  depending  on  the  mobility  rate  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  trading  areas.  This  can  change  consider- 
ably within  a  single  city  area,  even  by  neighborhoods. 
Some  fashionable  suburbs  populated  largely  by  execu- 
tives frequently  transferred  by  their  employers,  will 
experience  turnover  well  above  the  average.  Estab- 
lished neighborhoods,  unthreatened  by  any  special  in- 
fluences, may  be  considerably  below  the  20  per  cent 
national  average  moving  rate. 

Out-of-towners  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and.  indeed,  the  world.  (PCs  sample  included  fam- 
ilies from  Alaska,  Taiwan  and  Scotland).  Most  op- 
erators with  mover  programs  consider  this  segment 
their  primary  and  frequently  only  target  for  special 
contact.  Locals  are  largely  ignored. 

To  be  sure,  out-of-towners  have  broken  much  more 
sharply  with  previous  shopping  patterns  than  local 
movers  and  are  probably  more  likely  to  respond  to 
special  contacts. 

Moreover,  large  numbers  of  newcomers  moving 
into  Cleveland — as  in  other  large  cities — tend  to  have 
an  above-average  income  and  larger  than  average 
families.  This  segment  is  composed  chiefly  of  execu- 
tive and  other  personnel  being  transferred  by  their 
companies.  Nationally,  the  civilian  transfers  are  be- 
lieved to  number  some  2  million  per  year,  and  of  all 
movers  they  are  the  most  "professional"  in  their  atti- 
tude about  moving — many  are  shuttled  about  long  dis- 
tances every  few  years. 

Not  all  out-of-towners  are  in  the  executive-profes- 
sional class.  Some  are  military  personnel.  Many  are 
low-income  people,  often  from  the  South,  looking  for 
job  opportunities.  In  some  areas  of  the  country — 
particularly  the  West — the  lure  of  opportunity  (or 
change,  or  whatever  it  is)  has  attracted  people  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

Returning  to  the  "locals,"  these  movers  reported 
they  moved  an  average  of  three  to  eight  miles.  This 
may  be  influenced  by  the  period  of  the  survey,  taken 
in  early  spring  when  short-haul  moves  would  tend  to 
be  more  prominent.  However,  it  is  known  that  local 
movers  don't  move  far.  Yet  they're  still  targets  as 
newcomers,  for  they  may  change  stores — especially 
if  given  special  consideration  by  another  store  with 
a  newcomer  program. 

Van-line  sources  estimate  75  per  cent  of  their 
movers  move  less  than  50  miles,  and  a  source  in  the 
Census  Bureau  noted  that  the  national  figure  of  67 
per  cent  moving  within  a  county  could  be  translated 
as  67  per  cent  moving  35  miles  or  less. 

In  Cleveland,  as  in  many  cities,  the  flight  to  the 
suburbs  continues.  It  is  based  on  increasing  levels  of 
income  and  hastened  in  some  instances  by  an  influx 
of  Negroes  into  formerly  all-white  or  predominantly 
white  residential  areas.  A  recent  Cleveland  census 
found  the  central  city  continuing  its  downward  trend 
at  about  one-half  to  one  per  cent  each  year.  This  is 
about  par  for  most  large  cities. 


Editors  Note: 

Alert  readers  have  pinned  us  to  the  wall  for  the 
error  on  page  K33  in  last  issue's  initial  install- 
ment of  the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study  report. 
The  chart  on  the  bottom  of  the  page  should 
obviously  be  broken  down  into  days  of  the 
week,  beginning  with  Monday  at  the  top  and 
reading  down  through  Saturday  on  the  bottom 
set  of  bars.  Speaking  of  bars,  our  proofreader 
promises  to  stay  away  from  them  during  work- 
ing hours  from  now  on. 


While  the  overall  move  away  from  the  central  city 
continues,  there  are  indications  that  at  some  near-fu- 
ture time  the  central  city's  urban  renewal  programs 
may  be  substantial  enough  to  arrest  the  "flight"  and 
perhaps  even  reverse  it.  Cleveland  has  completed  sev- 
eral urban  renewal  projects,  including  high-rise  apart- 
ments; more  are  under  way.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
trary forces  are  working  toward  more  suburban  de- 
velopment by  facilitating  longer-distance  movement 
from  residence  to  job:  road-building  programs  and 
expansion  of  rapid  transit  systems. 

WHEN  do  people  move? 

Operators  can  expect  to  see  more  new  faces  in  the 
late  spring  to  early  fall  months  than  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Fifty  per  cent  move  June  through  Septem- 
ber, judging  from  figures  obtained  from  Cleveland's 
Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

The  two  slowest  months  are  January  and  February. 

The  single  main  reason  for  a  concentrated  distribu- 
tion is  the  moving  family's  desire  to  avoid  breaking 
up  their  youngsters'  school  year.  In  fact,  because  an 
increasing  number  of  educational  systems  are  adopt- 
ing annual  promotion  programs  rather  than  split-term, 
the  "let's  wait  for  vacation  time"  call  of  the  mover  is 
likely  to  be  heard  even  more  than  today.  Waiting  for 
mild  weather  is  also  a  factor  in  the  middle-of-the-year 
moving. 

Local  movers,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  mov- 
ing population,  are  less  concerned  with  these  prob- 
lems. Those  with  school-age  children  and  moving  only 
a  few  miles  can  usually  keep  their  children  in  the  same 
classes.  Movers  without  children  or  with  preschool- 
age  children  are  also  less  restricted  to  any  particular 
moving  period. 

As  a  separate  group,  long-distance  movers  appear 
to  be  somewhat  more  likely  to  move  in  midyear  school 
vacation  months  than  movers  as  a  whole.  Thomas  R. 
Kingsley,  general  manager  of  the  American  Movers 
Conference,  estimates  that  70  per  cent  of  the  over 
one  million  household  removals  made  interstate  and 
performed  by  professionals  take  place  May  15  through 
September  15.  A  large  part  of  the  people  in  this  group 
are  company  transfers. 

Slowest  months  for  this  group,  he  says,  are  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April.  Kingsley  also  notes  that  more 
moves — of  all  kinds — are  made  at  the  end.  rather 
than  the  middle  of  the  month. 
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TABLE  B 


Cleveland  Population  Mobility 


Based  on   information  sunolie  I  by  the  Cleveland  Electrical 
Illuminating  Co.  for  City's  metropolitan  area) 


Month 


New  Installs.     "Turn-Ons" 


January 1,600.., 

February 1,000.. 

March 1,000... 

April 1,000.. 

May 900.. 

June 1,200.. 

July 1,300.. 

August 1,400.., 

September 1,500... 

October 1,900.. 

November 1,400.. 

December 1,200.. 

Total: 15,400... 

Est.     Commercial 


7,400 

(6.7%) 

7,400 

(6.7) 

8,000 

(7.3) 

8,000 

(7.3) 

7,800 

(7.1) 

10,700 

(9.7) 

10,400 

(9.5) 

10,200 

(9.2) 

11,700(10.7) 

10,600 

(9.7) 

9,400 

(8.6) 

8,200 

(7.5) 

109,800 

(100%) 

(7%). 


1,078. 


7,686 


Total 

New/Changed 

Residential 14,322.. 

Total  Est.  New/Changed 
Residential  Installations,  1964:. 


102,114 


"Cycle"  (Total  Residential 
Accounts),  December  1963:. 


New'Changed  Residential  Accounts 
as  Per  Cent  of  "Cycle"  (Turnover): . . 


.116,436 

.469,700 
...24.8% 


TABLE  C 

One  Family  Housing 

Selected  by  Movers  before  after 

Out-of-Towners 70.9%  73.2% 

Local  Movers 48.9      56.0 


TABLE   D 

Number  of  Ads     1954  1964 

Homes 

for  sale 268,667(61.2%)  ..  290,242(44.7%) 

Homes 

for  rent 47,605  (10.8%)  . .  135,662  (20.7%) 

Apartments 

torrent 123,003(28.0%)  ..  227,895(34.9%) 


table  e 

Reasons  for  moving 

local  movers  onlyi 

"better 

conditions" 8.8% 

less  space 

needed 3.7% 


bought  own  home.  34.8% 

"more  space" 30.6% 

job  change 5.1% 

newlywed 3.1% 

other 13.9% 


WHAT  kind  of  residence  do  movers  live  in? 

Probably  because  of  their  proportionally  high  share 
of  young  people,  movers  in  Cleveland,  before  moving, 
seem  slightly  more  inclined  toward  apartments  or 
nuiltifamily  houses,  as  compared  to  the  population  as 
a  whole.  After  moving,  the  new  residence  tends  to  be 
a  one-family  home.  The  figures  below  should  be  com- 
pared to  Cleveland's  overall  housing  figure  showing 
62.2  per  cent  of  city  residences  arc  in  the  one-family 
category  (Table  C). 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  how  the  Cleveland  real 
estate  market  is  changing,  is  indicated  by  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Cleveland  Press,  the  city's  largest 
daily.  The  Press  combined  its  real  estate  advertising 
with  that  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  city's  other  major 
newspaper,  for  this  analysis:   (Table  D) 

An  idea  of  the  turnover  rate  in  Cleveland  home 
mortgages  is  also  of  interest.  According  to  the  Ad- 
vance Mortgage  Corp..  the  average  rate  in  1960-64  is 
12.9  per  cent.  That  is,  mortgages  are  renegotiated 
(usually  transferred  as  the  result  of  moving)  every 
seven  years.  This  is  significantly  higher  than  the  8.5 
per  cent  for  the  Great  Lakes  Region  and  8.4  per  cent 
for  the  U.S.  However,  the  two  latter  figures  do  include 
the  more  stable  rural  areas. 

Advance  also  notes  increasing  apartment  activity 
in  Cleveland  and  especially  garden  apartments  in  sub- 
urban locations  as  "in  every  city  we  survey."  In  part 
this  new  construction  serves  the  younger  modest- 
income  family  market. 

The  institution  also  notes  that  in  Cleveland  where 
housing  permits  had  declined  18  per  cent,  there  are 
signs  that  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  is  resuming  after 
a  lull  of  some  five  years.  Subdivisions  arc  being 
planned  on  a  broader  scale  than  at  any  time  since 
1960.  All  in  all,  Cleveland  appears  to  be  stepping  up 
its  residential  moving  activity  to  an  even  faster  pace 
than  formerly. 

WHY  do  people  move? 

The  hundreds  of  different  reasons  for  moving  cited 
by  Clevelanders  reflect  the  complexities  of  modern 
living  .  .  .  "evicted  when  baby  came"  .  .  .  "no  pets  al- 
lowed" .  .  .  "neighbors  objected  to  children"  .  .  . 
"too  far  from  work"  .  .  .  "newlywed"  .  .  .  "di- 
vorced" .  .  .  "unpleasant  janitor"  .  .  .  "much  too  noisy 
in  our  apartment." 

But  looking  at  the  reasons  broadly,  two  major  fac- 
tors stand  out:  (1)  moving  in  connection  with  em- 
ployment and  (2)  moving  as  the  result  of  improved 
living  standards  and  family  growth.  The  former  is  the 
reason  cited  by  over  90  per  cent  of  the  out-of-towncrs 
coming  to  Cleveland,  while  the  latter  is  the  tune  of 
local  movers. 

Of  course,  moving  because  of  transfer  or  a  new 
job  usually  represents  a  step  up  the  ladder  and  over- 
laps into  the  area  of  higher  living  standards. 

On  the  whole  movers  are  bent  on  upgrading  them- 
selves and,  being  alert  people,  often  with  growing 
families,  appreciate  the  good  values,  efficiency  and 
service  of  the  above-average  operator. 
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Hardly  has  Mrs.  Mover  unpacked  a 
few  things  than  she  has  to  set 
about  buying  food... and  thus  comes 
the  battle  of  the  super  markets. 


Likely  as  not  the  cry  of  "I'm  hungry"  will  be  heard 
the  instant  the  front  door  closes  behind  the  husky 
moving  men. 

It  had  been  a  long  hard  day  for  the  family  of  five 
who  had  stayed  in  a  motel  until  the  van  arrived  from 
California  and  then  helped  get  things  straightened 
out  ...  it  was  a  little  bit  easier  for  the  young  newly- 
weds  who  toted  their  things  themselves  to  a  better 
apartment  across  the  street  ...  it  was  a  sad  day  for 
the  older  couple  moving  into  a  smaller  house,  now 
that  the  last  of  the  children  had  gone  .  .  . 

The  call  of  stomach  pangs  interrupts  the  unpacking, 
and  reminds  movers  that  along  with  finding  suitabfe 
shelter,  the  search  for  good  food  sources  is  one  of 
life's  perennial  tasks. 

Mrs.  Coogan  from  California  drives  down  to  the 
nearest  business  intersection  and  stops  off  at  the  most 
convenient  grocery  to  spend  about  $10,  "enough  to 
hold  us  for  dinner  today  and  breakfast  and  lunch 
tomorrow,  plus  some  cleaning  supplies  and  paper 
things." 

The  love-birds,  the  Smiths,  celebrate  their  new 
apartment  by  having  dinner  out,  while  Ol'  Tom  Jones 
and  his  wife  eat  lightly  on  what  they  brought  with 
them. 

How  do  movers  go  about  finding  their  new  sources 
of  food  supply?  The  approaches  are  as  varied  as 
people  themselves.  Some  make  a  big  campaign  of  it 
— taking  careful  notes  in  every  super  within  10  miles. 
At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  dash  into  the 
first  reasonably  presentable  store  and,  if  no  one  throws 
them  out,  trade  there  forever.  Until  they  move  again. 

Some  receive  letters  from  super  markets  inviting 
their  patronage  or  are  visited  by  hostesses  who 
represent  stores.  Many  ask  their  neighbors,  friends 
and  relatives,  watch  the  local  food  ads  or  just  drive 
around  the  neighborhood  catch-as-catch-can. 

Probably  50  per  cent  of  all  shoppers  regularly  visit 
at  least  two  markets  for  their  groceries,  but  many  cus- 
tomers do  have  one  at  which  they  do  most  of  their 
shopping.  In  fact,  85  per  cent  of  'the  survey  respon- 
dents in  the  movers  study  were  able  to  designate  a 
"favorite"  in  which  most  of  their  shopping  is  done. 
What  brought  them  there  initially?  (Table  F  below). 


Four  chief  reasons  movers  make  first 
visit  to  subsequent  favorite  store 

Out-of  Local 

towners  mover? 

Convenient  location 61.6  47.8 

Reputation 35.9  ___  21.7 

Neighbor,  friend  recommended.  18.0  17.3 

Trading  stamps 7.7  17.3 


. 


How  many  stores  do  movers  visit  before  selecting 
their  favorite?  Apparently  most  of  them  do  look- 
around,  for  the  "looking  around"  average  is  three 
stores  (Table  G,  next  page). 
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Memories  like  elephants 

"My  f-vorite  store  w^s  Shop-Rite  in  New 
Jersey.  No  "tamps,  but  low  prices.  No 
super  market  can  compare." — Wife  of 
product  planning  manager,  three  chil- 
dren, $10.000$14,999/yr. 

"After  living  in  Virginia  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  feel  Cleveland  cost  of  living  is 
much  too  high  for  the  quality  of  service 
and  products  purchased." — Wife  of 
Naval  officer,  two  children,  35-49  age 
group. 

"My  biggest  problem  is  finding  brands 
that  I  knew  from  Baltimore.  Also  meat 
cuts  are  different  here  in  Cleveland. 
When  I  find  certain  brands,  I  hoard 
them  'til  I  see  them  again." — Blue- 
collar  wife,  $25/wk.  on  food,  two  chil- 
dren, $7.500-$10.000/yr. 

"When  first  moved  here  I  tried  the  super 
markets  in  the  neighborhood.  I  found 
the  personnel  quite  nice,  but  the  stores 
themselves  seemed  disorganized.  I 
simply  couldn't  find  things  I  wanted,  so 
I  just  gave  up  and  still  shop  at  my  old 
super  market." — Moved  4'/2  miles. 
white  collar,  two  children.  $7,500-$10,- 
OOO/yr.,  $30/wk.  on  food. 

"What  I  like  best  about  this  store  is 
th~t  it  carries  brands  similar  to  those  I 
^member  at  home." — Wife  of  Coast 
G'nrdsman,  two  children.  21-34  age 
group. 

"Even  though  shopping  a  chain  store  of 
the  S3me  chain.  I  was  annoyed  to  find 
some  items  at  my  other  store  were  not 
stocked." — Truck  driver's  wife,  $5,000- 
$7  r>00/yr.  three  children. 

"Unlike  many  other  super  markets 
around  here.  Rini's  has  products  other 
than  its  own  brands  on  sole." — Sales- 
man's wife,  from  California.  21  34  age 
group,  two  children,  $45/wk.  on  food, 
$15.000/yr. 


"Very  confusing  in  new  store  so  went 
back  to  my  old  Fisher's  which  was  very 
comfortable  to  shop  in." — Local  mover, 
two  children. 

Needles  in  haystacks 

"It's  very  difficult  to  make  out  a  list 
when  you're  new  in  the  store  and  don't 
know  where  things  are  and  you're  run- 
ning all  over  the  place.  Now  I'm  just 
getting  to  know  where  things  are." — 
Mrs.  T.K.,  local,  21-34  age  group. 
$7.500-$10.000/yr. 

"It  took  me  a  couple  of  weeks  to  find 
out  where  everything  was  in  the  store. 
It  was  irritating;  it  always  is.  I  guess 
it's  because  I'm  a  very  nervous  person. 
I  go  to  just  this  one  store.  I  don't  go  to 
different  stores,  even  if  they  have  big 
specials.  It's  just  that  ...  I  guess  you 
could  call  it  a  rut.  No,  I  don't  know  the 
manager.  I  think  we  saw  him  once  when 
my  husband  cashed  a  check.  It  would 
have  been  nice  when  I  was  first  there 
if  someone  said  hello  and  invited  me 
back.  But  I  still  go  there." — Mrs.  L.G., 
local  mover,  wife  of  machine  operator, 
two  children,  21-34  age  group,  $5,000- 
$7.500/yr. 

"I  have  never  gotten  to  know  the  store 
manager  at  either  store  I'm  shopping  in 
now.  I  did  know  the  manager  in  my  old 
store  (same  chain)." — Local  mover, 
wife  of  auto  painter. 

"No  problem  except  that  it  is  hard  to 
get  used  to  going  to  new  stores.  You 
know  everyone  and  where  everything  is 
in  the  old  stores." — Moved  four  miles, 
wife  of  driver-salesman,  $7,500/yr. 

"It's  a  little  funny  not  knowing  anything 
about  the  local  stores.  Well,  you  just 
ask  the  neighbors  where  they  go.  and 
try  the  places  they  suggest  and  if  you 
like  it,  go  back." — Wife  of  salesman, 
two  children.  $7.500$10,000/yr..  $35/ 
wk.  on  food. 


come  in  for  just  one  or  two  items, 
don't  hove  to  run  all  over  the  store  look- 
ing for  them  because  I  pretty  much 
know  where  they  are  located.  And  you 
d~n't  learn  a  store  just  by  going  once 
or  twice;  it's  over  a  period  of  time.  It 
depends,  too,  on  whether  you  are  by 
yourself  or  have  children  with  you, 
which  is  distracting." — Mrs.  T.K..  out- 
of-towner,  three  children,  white-collar, 
$10.000-$15,000/yr. 

No  fun  being  a  greenhorn 

"I  came  from  a  small  town  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  shopped  in  a  store  where 
everybody  knew  everybody  else.  Out 
here  that  never  happens.  It  would  have 
been  nice  if  they  had  been  more  friendly 
when  we  first  came  here,  but  t'iey 
weren't.  Now  it  just  doesn't  matter  any- 
more."— Mrs.  J.K.,  local  mover  origi- 
nally from  out-of-town,  two  children, 
wife  of  mail  carrier,  $5,000-$7,500/yr. 


•  It's  distracting  to  find  your  way  around 
new  stores;  in  fact,  that's  why  I  usually 
try  to  stop  at  the  same  grocery,  because 
I'm  familiar  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  merchandise.  So  later,  if  I  want  to 


"Was  I  recognized  as  a  newcomer?  Was 
I!  I  think  we're  the  first  Negroes  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  store  people,  when 
we  check  out,  say  thanks  and  that  they 
hope  we  come  back.  They  are  very 
polite." — Wife  of  Negro  executive,  four 
children.  $10.000-$15,000/yr. 

"Didn't  tell  anyone  in  the  stores  I  was 
new.  I  didn't  think  they'd  care." — Mrs. 
J.S.,  blue-collar,  two  children.  $10  000- 
$15,000/yr. 

"You  know,  I  never  realized  Kroger  gwc 
stamps.  I  didn't  notice.  I've  only  h^en  in 
there  once  in  the  two  months  I've  be^n 
here  because  it's  not  the  nearest  store. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  don't  know  if  I 
would  go  there  anyway  until  I  start  End- 
ing my  way  around  better;  I  al*"avs 
seem  to  get  lost  fn  Cleveland  " — Mrs. 
J. P..  wife  of  serviceman,  21  34  *ge 
group,  five  children.  $40,'wk.  on  food. 

"We've  moved  around  to  a  lot  of  cities. 
No  different  coming  here  than  anywhere 
else.  You  know,  just  a  feeling  of  being 
strange  and  new.  Not  a  pleasant  feeling, 
really,  even  unpleasant." — Mrs.  J.S., 
out  of  towner,  wife  of  sales  training  di- 
rector, one  child,  21-34  age  group,  over 
$15.000/yr. 
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How  long  does  it  take  before  the  selection  is  made? 
Of  the  85  per  cent  of  movers  polled  who  had  made 
their  decision,  the  average  time  required  was  less  than 
one  month.  Noting  the  fact  that  an  average  of  three 
or  four  stores  are  covered  in  this  period,  it  is  evident 
that  many  of  the  "losers"  don't  get  a  second  chance! 
(Table  H) 

What  are  the  attributes  movers  look  for  in  their 
favorite  stores?  On  this  subject  there  appears  to  be 
some  difference  in  requirements  between  out-of- 
towners  and  local  movers. 

Perhaps  because  they  are  less  familiar  with  the 
local  companies'  reputations,  out-of-town ers  empha- 
size quality  in  store  selection;  cleanliness,  location, 
friendliness,  and  variety  also  rank  high.  "Locals" 
give  number  one  preference  to  store  location.  Sur- 
prisingly (or  perhaps  not  so)  they  value  friendly  per- 
sonnel as  highly  as  movers  coming  in  from  other 
cities.  (Table  I) 

Considering  how  the  mover  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  shopper  "on  the  loose,"  a  potential  customer  with 
few,  if  any,  established  ties  to  neighborhood  stores,  is 
she  besieged  by  offers  to  "come  see  us"? 

The  answer  is — no.  (Table  J) 

Over  half  of  the  out-of-towners  did  receive  at  least 
one  invitation  from  a  local  super  market — usually 
from  a  chain  or  multi-unit  company.  One  respondent 
reported  receiving  letters  and  coupons  from  four 
different  markets.  But  nearly  half  of  these  movers, 
coming  from  throughout  the  country,  received  no 
invitation  at  all. 

As  for  the  "locals,"  they  fared  even  more  poorly; 
the  great  majority  (84  per  cent)  were  in  this 
"neglected"  class. 

The  fact  that  out-of-towners  are  considered  more 
worthy  of  special  welcoming  efforts  would  appear  to 
make  some  sense,  as  discussed  earlier.  Locals  move 
shorter  distances,  and  are  more  likely  to  return  to  the 
same  stores  after  moving.  In  fact,  almost  50  per  cent 
of  all  local  movers  did  precisely  this. 

A  special  breakdown  on  the  basis  of  moving  three 
miles  or  less  appeared  to  substantiate  the  possibility 
even  more.  (Table  K) 

While  66  per  cent  on  the  average  did  return  (and 
some  companies  did  better  than  others  in  holding 
loyalty),  there  is  also  this  fact:  that  even  moving  a 
short  distance  did  not  prevent  34  per  cent  from  not  re- 
turning to  the  same  stores.  Of  course  three  miles  as 
a  distance  is  relatively  small  in  the  suburbs,  compared 
to  stores  in  the  central  city  or  established  area. 

But  perhaps  more  significant  than  the  facts  about 
returning  to  the  same  store  are  the  comments  made 
by  the  customers  who  made  the  decision.  A  noticeable 
number  stated  they  found  the  process  of  "learning" 
a  new  store  so  unpleasant  that  this  was  the  main  rea- 
son for  traveling  long  distances  (up  to  10  miles  for 
one  respondent)  back  to  the  "old"  store.  It's  not 
that  the  "old"  store  was  better  so  much,  as  that  its 
personnel,  merchandise  and  policies  were  familiar.  In 
short,  for  many  shoppers  it  was  too  much  trouble  to 
get  acquainted  with  new  stores. 


TABLE   n, 

Number  supers  shopped 

before  picking  favorite 

No.  of                Out-of-        Local 

Supers             Towners    Movers 

TotH 

One  only 5.6%  ..     9.9%  . 

.     8.4% 

Two 26.1  ....  26.0  ... 

.  26.0 

Three 31.0  ....  37.4  ... 

.  35.1 

Four  or  more 37.3  ....  26.7   ... 

.  30.5 

Average 3.0  2.8  ... 

.     3.6 

Average  number  Out-of-towners  4.3  weeks 
weeks  to  ChOOSe  Local  movers  3.0  weeks 
*avorite  total    3.6  weeks 


TABLE   I 


Top  reasons  movers  give 
for  choosing  favorite  store 


out-of- 
towners 


Meat  quality 24.7% 

Cleanliness 22.7  . 

Location,  convenience 19.4  . 

Brand  selection,  variety 17.5  . 

Friendliness,  personnel 17.4  . 

Prices,  specials 16.1  . 

Fresh  produce 15.6  . 

No  stamps 5.8  . 

Stamps 5.1  . 


8.9% 
13.1 
27.6 
19.1 
16.6 
16.3 

5.2 

1.1 
11.0 


TABLE  J 

Movers  contacted                        YES 

NO 

by  super  markets  "                     rmmm 

out-of-towners     54% 

46% 

locals 16% 

84% 

total  26% 

74% 

TABLE   K 

Per  cent  of  movers 

moving  three  miles  or 

less  and  returning  to 

same  favorite  store 

Total:  returning  to 

same  store 64% 

by  chain 

per  cent 
return 

Kroner.  .  .  . 
Pick-N-Pay 

A&P 

Fishers. . . . 
All  other... 

•  85% 
76% 

•  63% 

•  53% 
.50% 

Total:  not  returning 

to  same  store 34% 

PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 
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TABLE  L 

"Loyalty"  of 
local  movers  to 
different  units 

returning 

not 

returning 

Pick-N-Pay.. 

•  58% 

42% 

of  same  chain 

Kroger 

•  48% 

52% 

A&P 

.  40% 

60% 

Fishers 

.  39% 

61% 

TABLE  M 


Effectiveness  of  five  companies 
with  most  active  greeting  program 


per  cent  of         per  cent  per  cent  of 

all  contacted      movers  now       Cleveland 
movers  patronizing         business' 


Fishers 31% 

Heinen 25% 

Kroger 16% 

Pick-N-Pay 13% 

Rego'sStop&Shop..     8% 


73% 
91% 
56% 
76% 
63% 


11.7% 

4.2% 

10.5% 

32.9% 

.   (not 
known 


Based  on  Cleveland  Market  Profile  published  by  the  Cleveland  Press 


TABLE  N 


Mover  loyalty  to  chains,  independents 


Independent 
favorite 
before        after 

Chain 
favorite 
before        after 

Undecided 

before        after 

Out-of- 

Towners 

Locals 

27.0%   37.0% 
27.2%   25.6% 

73.0%   51.2% 
72.8%   59.9% 

11.8% 

14.5% 

Note:  Chain  share  of  total  Cleveland  market:  70% 


Newcomers  &  Trading  Stamps 


OUT-OF- 
TOWNER     LOCALS 


Per  cent  patronizing  stores  with- 
out stamps  before  moving 


41.0% 


•Of  these,  per  cent  patronizing 
stores  with  stamps  now  19.0% 

•Of  these,   per  cent  patronizing 
stores  without  stamps  now  81.0% 

Per  cent  patronizing  stores  with 
stamps  before  moving  59.0% 

•Of  these,   per  cent  patronizing 
stores  with  stamps  now  42.2% 

•Of  these,   per  cent  patronizing 
stores  without  stamps  now  57.8% 

Total  per  cent  whose  favorite  store 
gives  stamps  now  31.4% 


49.7% 
17.9% 
69.1% 
50.3% 
75.5% 
24.5% 
40.9% 


Who  knows  how  many  would  have  gone  ahead  and 
changed  stores  if  their  new  neighborhood  store  man- 
ager and  personnel  had  provided  some  special  "gel 
acquainted"  offers,  and  made  them  feel  at  home? 

Besides  returning  to  the  same  store,  local  movers 
do  have  some  tendency  to  return  to  other  stores  of 
the  same  chain.  (Table  L) 

Of  course  "loyalty"  in  this  table  is  affected  by  the 
number  of  units  a  chain  has  in  the  city.  All  other 
things  equal,  the  chains  with  the  larger  number  of 
stores  would  find  it  easier  to  re-attract  those  movers 
who  prefer  to  stick  to  the  same  company.  Pick-N-Pay, 
A&P,  and  Fisher  Foods  all  have  over  50  stores  in 
Greater  Cleveland;  Kroger  has  30. 

Getting  back  to  store  inducements  to  movers,  how 
effective  are  they?  This  is  difficult  to  establish,  but 
there  are  indications  that  they  do  help.  (Table  M) 

Are  movers  independent-minded?  In  many  ways 
there  are  indications  that  they  are.  Having  moved  from 
one  area  to  another,  movers,  especially  those  from 
out-of-town,  are  likely  to  be  more  critical  in  apprising 
of  stores  in  their  new  area. 

Anyway,  there  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a  cor- 
relation between  independent  thinking  of  movers  and 
buying  from  independents — at  least  in  Cleveland. 
The  big  difference  appears  to  be  in  the  "undecided" 
category  and  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  when  and 
if  decisions  are  made,  that  they  would  go  completely 
for  the  chains  and  reduce  the  independents'  gains 
(Table  N). 

There  is  another  "loyalty"  worth  examining:  the 
effect  of  trading  stamps  on  movers.  In  an  earlier  table, 
it  was  shown  that  for  many  out-of-towners  the  reason 
for  shopping  a  favorite  store  was  that  it  did  not  carry 
stamps;  in  fact  this  antistamp  attitude  accounted  for 
15  per  cent  of  the  mentions  in  reasons  for  store  selec- 
tion. About  5  per  cent  of  the  mentions  by  out-of- 
towners  were  pro-stamp.  Local  movers  had  few  ad- 
verse comments  about  stamps. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  the  stamp  loyalty 
(or  nonloyalty)  aspect  becomes  even  more  clearly 
one  of  out-of-towners  vs.  locals  (Table  O).  The  latter 
appear  more  attached  to  stamps. 

Actually,  these  figures  may  overstate  the  case. 
Cleveland  has  a  special  stamp  situation.  The  chain 
doing  the  lion's  share  of  the  business — Pick-N-Pay — 
offers  what  is  essentially  a  local  stamp,  one  that  is 
unknown  to  most  out-of-towners.  Further.  S&H.  the 
nation's  largest  stamp  company,  has  no  tie  with  any 
of  the  major  local  chains  so  that  those  out-of-towners 
who  saved  Green  Stamps  may  not  have  an  appropriate 
store  near  them. 

Also,  only  two  of  the  four  big  chains  give  stamps 
so  there  may  be  less  stamp  interest  than  in  some  other 
cities.  Against  this,  and  probably  over-balancing  this 
factor,  however,  are  two  elements:  (I)  the  strength 
of  Eagle  Stamps,  promoted  hard  by  the  sponsoring 
May  Co.  department  store  (the  city's  largest)  and 
other  retailers  including  Pick-N-Pay.  and  (2)  Krogcr's 
Top  Value  stamps,  known  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try besides  "Krogerland." 
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Already  harried,  harassed  and  just  plain  upset  by  all 
the  work  and  worry  connected  with  moving,  Mrs. 
Mover   steps   inside   her   new   neighborhood   market. 

Some  surprises  await  her — and  quite  likely  they 
are  not  all  pleasant.  On  the  whole,  local  movers  are 
generally  pleased  by  what  they  find.  Many  of  them 
come  from  old  established  areas  where  stores  are 
usually  small  and  crowded.  When  they  move  to  the 
suburbs  they  find  the  newer  and  larger  stores  better  by 
comparison.  So,  things  aren't  so  bad  for  them — at 
least  at  first  sight. 

Out-of-towners,  on  the  other  hand,  complain. 

While  24  per  cent  said  new  stores  were  better  than 
the  stores  they  formerly  shopped,  and  49  per  cent 
said  they  were  about  the  same,  27  per  cent — one  in 
four — said  the  stores  were  worse.  This  critical  attitude 
stems,  no  doubt,  from  having  a  different  basis  of  com- 
parison, having  seen  stores  in  other  cities.  But  also, 
it  may  come  from  the  pressure  of  having  moved  a 
long  distance  (Table  P  below). 

But  local  mover  or  out-of-towner,  Mrs.  Mover's 
first  shopping  experiences  are  marred  by  one  or  more 
annoyances  or  problems.  Over  85  per  cent  of  the 
folks  coming  from  out-of-town  indicated  this,  and  so 
did  nearly  three  out  of  four  of  those  local  movers  who 
changed  stores.  The  latter  is  a  particularly  surprising 
figure  when  you  realize  that  most  of  these  locals  moved 
only  a  few  miles  (Table  Q  below). 


TABLE  P 

Now  do  present  super  markets 
compare  with  previous  ones? 

(per  cent  of  replies) 

better 

same 

worse 

out-of-towners. .. 

24.0% 

....  49.1%  .... 

26.9% 

local 

movers 

32.8% 

....  56.9%  .... 

10.3% 

tota 

30.0% 

....  54.4%  .... 

15.6% 

TABLE  Q 

Movers  indicating  certain  problems 
or  annoyances  in  unfamiliar  stores 

(totals  include  multiple  answers' 

out-of- 
towners 

local 
movers 

couldn't  find  things  easily 

. .  40%  . . 

..  78% 

didn't  have  my  brands 

..35       .. 

..   22 

unsure  about  meats,  service. 

..48 

..   50 

not  knowing  personnel,  lack 
of  friendliness 

..18 

..  27 

different  prices 

..32       .. 

..  20 

...15       .. 

..     7 

..12 

..     9 

18 

..  20 
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The  single  most  irritating  element  to  most  new- 
comers is  simply  finding  things.  For  many,  it's  a  mad- 
dening experience  to  "learn"  a  store,  especially  when 
she's  got  enough  on  her  mind  just  thinking  about  get- 
ting her  house  or  apartment  straightened  out. 

Out-of-towners  seem  to  be  bothered  less  by  this 
than  local  people.  It  makes  sense  when  you  realize 
that  people  from  out-of-town  expect  differences  in 
product  arrangement,  and  being  thus  armed,  you 
might  say,  are  troubled  less.  Local  people  on  the  other 
hand,  are  unpleasantly  surprised.  After  all,  they've 
only  moved  a  few  miles  or,  at  the  most,  from  one  part 
of  the  same  city  to  another;  things  shouldn't  be  that 
much  different.  Several  respondents  to  the  survey 
noted  that  different  stores  of  the  same  chain  did  not 
display  groceries  the  same  way. 

It  may  be  that  most  operators  don't  appreciate  this 
problem.  Unless  you've  done  the  shopping  yourself 
in  different  stores,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  varia- 
tion in  product  groupings  from  store  to  store  makes 
shopping  difficult,  even  though  any  one  system  may 
have  its  logic  ...  is  spaghetti  sauce  with  spaghetti 
or  with  canned  vegetables?  beans  with  prepared  foods 
or  vegetables?  where  are  the  toothpicks?  why  aren't 
hand  soaps  with  detergents  instead  of  health  and 
beauty  aids? 

On  top  of  all  this,  consider  also  that  many  stores 
are  not  logical  throughout  their  product  presentations. 
Space  allocation  and  new  products  have  gotten  shelves 
so  much  out  of  line  that  sub-product  groups  have  to 
be  moved  completely  away  from  the  initial,  and  prob- 
ably logical,  family  group. 

Considering  all  this,  it  should  come  as  no  shock  that 
many  people  throw  up  their  hands,  say  to  heck  with  it 
— and  go  back  to  where  they  came  from:  their  old 
store. 

We've  already  mentioned  that  18.1  per  cent  of 
movers  do  this,  and  more  than  a  few  point  to  "con- 
fusing" or  "disorganized"  stores  as  the  reason.  You 
see,  they  feel  it  is  not  they  who  are  disorganized  or 
confused,  it's  you — the  operator.  You'll  recognize  the 
name  of  the  game:  The  Customer  is  Always  Right. 

Well,  besides  keeping  his  shelves  in  better  order, 
providing  better  directories  and  asking  clerks  to  be 
helpful,  what's  an  operator  to  do  about  the  new- 
comer's problem  of  finding  products  she's  looking  for? 
If  he  does  the  things  mentioned,  that  would  be  a  help 
in  itself.  But  for  right  now,  the  point  is  that  the  shop- 
per has  a  problem  and  if  she  has  many  more  she'll 
be  that  much  more  irritated. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  table  shows,  she  does  have 
more  problems.  Of  the  74  per  cent  of  people  citing 
annoyances,  in  fact,  the  average  "annoyance  mention" 
is  2.4 — for  both  the  local  and  the  out-of-towner. 

No.  2  on  the  Worry  Parade  is  concern  over  meats, 
the  centerpiece  of  the  meal,  the  single  most  important 
category  to  the  customer  and  one  whose  quality  is 
difficult  to  judge  before  the  actual  eating. 

Customers  need  reassurance  during  that  initial  trip 
'o  the  store.  Oh,  they'll  find  out  about  their  meat  pur- 
chases at  home,  but  if  their  frame  of  mind  is  right  at 
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Contacting  the  new- 
comer: Kroger  sends 
welcome  letter  with 
store-redemption  of- 
fers in  Cleveland, 
while  Fisher's  has 
4-week  series  of  $1 
rebates  on  $10  pur- 
chase. Hostesses  for 
Harold's,  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  and  Safeway. 
Oklahoma,  distribute 
cards  to  movers  for 
presentation  in  the 
stores  for  gifts 


*SW.  10lh  &  Jefferson 

*  158  North  Broad  way 

in  BEAVERTON 


CONGRATULATIONS  AND  GREETINGS 


THROUGH  THE  WELCOME  WAGON 


Occotron  Hoitttt 

W*  cordially  invite  you  to  our 
store  and  are  looking  forward 
to  greeting  you  ond  presenting 
our  gift  .   .   . 

Half  Gal    LUCERNE  ICE  CREAM 
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the  beginning,  they  may  be  more  lenient  in  their 
judgment  if  the  meat  is  a  bit  tough.  Anything  the  op- 
erator can  do  to  build  confidence  in  meat  quality  dur- 
ing those  first  visits  will  receive  future  dividends. 

The  Worry  Parade's  No.  3  hit  has  brand  trouble 
for  a  theme.  Newcomers,  it  seems,  don't  have  enough 
problems  finding  things  and  wondering  about  meats; 
once  they  find  the  section  where  an  item  should  be, 
it  often,  pardon  the  expression,  ain't. 

This  is  not  just  the  complaint  of  the  Californian 
who  is  looking  for  a  strictly  regional  brand;  local  mov- 
ers are  shook  up  enough  about  it,  too,  to  rate  the 
problem  so  high.  And  several  commented  that  they 
were  disappointed  to  find  that  the  brands  they  were 
used  to  buying  in  the  unit  of  one  chain  were  missing 
from  the  shelves  of  the  new  store,  same  chain. 

Retailers  who  are  handling  too  few  well-known 
brands,  or  who  so  severely  limit  their  facings  that  out- 
of-stock  appears  premeditated,  or  who  put  name 
brands  at  floor-level  display,  are  throwing  away  a 
weapon  for  winning  the  mover  business.  The  "new" 
store,  unfamiliar  in  every  way  except  possibly  its  basic 
arrangement,  can  do  much  to  become  an  old  friend 
quickly  by  featuring  brands  the  newcomer  knows. 

Speaking  of  brands  and  switching.  Progressive 
Grocer  asked  Cleveland  movers  what  their  prefer- 
ences were  before  moving  and  after,  for  nine  cate- 
gories. The  time  lapse  after  moving  was  between  two 
ar.d  four  months  for  most  respondents,  so  there  would 
naturally  be  some  switching  as  new  products  come 
out,  from  couponing,  deals,  etc.  Even  so,  there  is 
more  switching  than  you  might  expect.  (Table  R) 

Getting  back  to  the  mover's  store  problems,  one 
that  looms  large  statistically  is  the  question  of  friend- 
liness. 

The  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  story  that  one  out 
of  four  newcomers  feels  the  friendliness  lack  in  new 
stores  is  worth  mentioning.  Even  stronger  are  the 
comments.  Laboriously  penciled  or  penned  by  hand, 
sometimes  scrawled  almost  illegibly  or  neatly  type- 
written by  a  former  secretary  .  .  .  most  people  say 


TABLE   X 


TABLE   R 


Brand  switching  by  movers 
for  nine  product  groups 


out-of- 
towners 


local 
movers 


white  bread 77% 

coffee 48 

frozen  juice 67 

frozen  peas 44 

margarine 48 

canned  peas 28 

canned  peaches 47 

facial  tissue 25 

detergent 45 


49% 

34 

50 

34 

31 

30 

32 

15 

32 


How  the  mover  was  (and 

was  not 

) 

recognized  in  Cleveland 

markets 

out-of- 

towners 

YES          NO 

local 

movers 

YES         NO 

Recognized  as 

a  newcomer 74.3% 

25.7% 

52.9% 

47.1% 

Invited  to  become 

regular  customer 

or  other  interest..  29.8 

70.2 

20.8 

79.2 

Recognized  as 

newcomer  while 
cashing  check —  51.0 

49.0 

43.9 

56.1 

Volunteered 
information  about 
being  new 50.0 

50.0 

34.1 

65.9 

Received 

special  interest...  28.8 

71.2 

18.3 

81.7 

Invited  to  become 
regularcustomer.  34.9 

65.1 

24.0 

76.0 

%  movers  reco 

gnized 

To  whom  did  new- 

Store 

Vlanager 

59.2% 

comer  become 
identified? 

Avg.  Number  of 
store  recognizing:  1.5 

Checker 

Meat  employe 
Otherclerks... 

48.3 

8.9 

10.3 

they  want  some  measure  of  human  interest. 

After  all  they've  been  through  in  wrenching  them- 
selves from  one  place  to  another,  that  wouldn't  seem 
too  much  to  ask. 

Prices  were  frequently  cited,  and  one  out  of  10 
would  have  liked  to  be  reassured  on  the  store's  repu- 
tation. Store  hours  received  much  caustic  comment; 
most  Cleveland  supers  are  not  open  after  6  p.m. 

Thanks  in  part  to  coupon-letter  or  hostess  cam- 
paigns inviting  newcomers  to  the  store,  nearly  75  per 
cent  of  out-of-towners  were  identified  one  way  or  an- 
other as  being  first-timers  or  new  in  the  area  in  about 
half  the  stores  they  visited.  Turn  this  around:  25  per 
cent  of  these  people  were  not  recognized  in  any  of 
these  stores.  (Table  X,  above) 

As  for  the  local  mover,  one  half  might  as  well  have 
been  there  at  Opening  Day  seven  years  ago.  for  all  the 
recognition  they  received  as  newcomers. 

For  those  who  were  recognized — -through  check 
cashing,  use  of  mailed  coupons,  by  the  out-of-state  li- 
cense plate  or  whatever — the  big  moment  came.  And 
what  happened?  Well,  three  out  of  four  identified 
newcomers  apparently  received  what  a  suspected  shop- 
lifter would  get:  the  cold,  fishy  eye. 

What  store  personnel  were  involved?  The  stock 
clerks?  Yes,  they  too.  But  chiefly  the  people  involved 
were  the  staffers  who  should  know  better:  the  store 
manager,  the  checkers  and  baggers,  and  the  girls  in 
the  store's  "courtesy"  counter. 
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It's  bad  enough  to  fail  to  greet  a 
newcomer  properly.  It's  even  worse 
to  turn  her  down  when  she  wants  to 
cash  a  check,  and  the  issue  is  com- 
pounded when  the  matter  is  handled 
ungraciously  by  store  personnel. 

These  are  among  the  salient 
points  coming  from  an  intensive  ex- 
amination of  customer  interviews 
and  written  comments.  Granted,  the 
total  stranger,  no  matter  how  pretty, 
presentable  and  respectable  looking, 
is  a  risk  even  with  the  best  identifica- 
tion. And  this  includes  our  friend 
Mrs.  Mover,  just  in  from  across  the 
country  and  running  short  of  cash. 
She  should  not  be  exempt  from 
sound  check-cashing  practices. 

Now  if  Mrs.  Mover  comes  in  with 
a  $100  check  from  an  unknown  firm 
500  or  1000  miles  away,  it  is  obvi- 
ously risky  to  cash  it.  But  if  she  has 
reasonable  identification,  is  it  too 
much  to  offer  to  cash  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  groceries? 

In  any  case,  can't  the  transaction 
be  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the 
store  management  communicates  the 
feeling  that  the  store  is  glad  or  would 
like  to  oblige'7  Further,  that  it  will 
take  the  steps  to  simplify  check 
cashing  for  her  in  the  future? 

To  inspire  possible  reconsidera- 
tion of  out-moded  or  too-strict 
check  cashing  procedures  ror  new- 
comers, Progki  ss'vi  Grocfr  pre- 
sents these  comments  as  food  for 
thought. 


"Very  odd  about  cashing  local  personal 
checks  .  .  .  also  didn't  make  any  effort 
to  even  invite  us  back." — Moved  from 
Illinois,  3  children,  white-collar,  $40/ 
wk.  on  food. 

"I  opened  a  checking  account  at 
Kroger,  where  I  shop  regularly.  They 
were  very  polite  and  cashed  my  check 
and  welcomed  me  to  the  store  and  the 
city.  They  invited  us  back.  They  were 
very  nice.  I  had  shopped  at  Krogers  in 
Milwaukee,  and  I  think  that's  one  rea- 
son why  I  do  here." — Mrs.  W.  B.,  out-of- 
towner,  wife  of  serviceman,  5  children, 
$35-$40/wk.  on  food. 

"In  cashing  checks  at  XXXX  you  are  au 
tomatically  treated  as  a  dishonest  per- 
son."— From  Connecticut,  wife  of  tech- 
nical advisor.  $10-15,000  'yr.,  3  chil- 
dren,   $35/wk.   on  food. 

"They  certainly  did  recognize  us  as 
newcomers  My  husband  cashed  a 
check  and  you  just  don't  cash  checks 
when  you're  a  newcomer.  We  found 
that  out.  We  practically  went  through 
the  third  degree.  They  cashed  it,  but 
made  you  feel  like  a  criminal  or  some- 
thing."— Mrs.  J. J.,  wife  of  machine  op- 
erator supervisor,  2  children. 

"I  knew  nothing  about  this  card  busi- 
ness to  cash  a  check.  They  stopped  me 
at  the  checkout  and  I  went  to  the 
manager  and  asked  him  about  it  and 
he  told  me  I  had  to  have  a  card.  I 
to'd  him  I  had  just  moved  in  a  few  days 
ano,  wns  brand  new  around  here,  I 
needed  the  groceries,  I  didn't  know 
about  any  card,   the   bank  was  closed 


.  .  .  and  all  he  could  say  was  sorry, 
no.  Lucky  for  me.  my  husband  knows 
a  man  who  runs  a  pizza  place  not  far 
away,  so  I  drove  there  and  cashed  my 
check  and  came  back.  Believe  me.  if  I 
hadn't  needed  those  groceries,  I  would 
have  left  them  there.  And  that's  the 
main  reason  why  I  never  went  back 
there  again." — Mrs.  T.K.,  moved  25 
miles  but  has  lived  in  6  other  cities, 
35-49  age  group,  no  children. 

"Too  difficult  to  cash  a  check.  Makes 
one  feel  like  a  would-be  criminal  at 
XXXX.  I  don't  have  this  problem  at 
XXXX  and  I  like  their  stamps." — Tele- 
phone operator,  one  child,  50-64  age 
group. 

"When  I  first  moved  in  I  went  to  the 
nearest  market  to  buy  breakfast  cereals 
and  enough  food  for  the  next  day  until 
I  could  figure  out  what  I  needed  for 
the  week.  I  spent  $15.58.  I  still  remem- 
ber that  first  order.  You  see,  I  tried  to 
cash  a  check  at  that  store,  but  it  took 
a  long  discussion  before  they  would 
cash  it.  I  had  an  out-of-town  bank.  I 
sweet-talked  them  into  it.  I  had  to — 
I  really  needed  those  groceries  bad. 
They  said  they'd  cash  it  this  once — for 
the  amount  of  the  groceries  only. 

Besides  cashing  my  check  only  re- 
luctantly, they  seemed  rather  indiffer- 
ent to  me.  I  never  went  back.  I'm  now 
shopping  at  a  much  bigger  and  better 
store.  They  cashed  my  first  check  in  a 
very  friendly  way  and  gave  me  a  form 
to  fill  out  for  other  checks." — Mrs. 
D.S.,  26,  1  child,  from  M-irvlind.  white- 
collar  husband.  $10,000  $15, 000/yr., 
$30/wk.  on  food. 
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Of  the  dozens  of  professional  welcoming  service  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country,  by  far  the  largest, 
most  famous  and  almost  literally  "Mother  of  Them 
All"  is  Welcome  Wagon,  International,  headquartered 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Its  name  is  virtually  synonymous 
with  the  service. 

Welcome  Wagon,  established  in  1928,  has  over 
5,000  representatives,  operating  in  more  than  2,000 
cities  and  communities  throughout  the  country  and  in 
several  nations  abroad.  It  serves  many  prominent  busi- 
nesses and  its  list  of  super  markets  runs  from  divisions 
of  A&P,  Safeway  and  Jewel  Tea  down  to  Davis  & 
Eslick  in  Pulaski,  Tenn. 

While  rival  hostess  firms  have  many  variations  on 
Welcome  Wagon's  theme,  an  examination  of  its  meth- 
ods reveals  the  essence  of  welcoming  services. 

Center  of  the  program  is  the  hostess,  usually  a 
mature  family  woman,  30  to  50  years  of  age,  and  well 
familiar  with  her  community.  Selected  on  the  basis  of 
good  character  and  personality,  the  Welcome  Wagon 
hostess  undergoes  formal  training  at  various  head- 
quarters schools  around  the  country  and  in  the  field 
under  supervisory  guidance. 

"Mrs.  Hostess"  has  a  dual  role  based  on  a  list  of 
newcomers  obtained  from  national  headquarters  and 
her  own  local  sources.  As  a  semi-official  greeter,  her 
services  to  the  public  consist  of  calling  on  new  resi- 
dents to  welcome  them  to  the  community  and  providing 
information  about  local  institutions,  churches,  events. 


At  the  same  time,  she  also  serves  numerous  local 
businesses  (usually  around  10  to  15  in  number,  but 
up  to  20)  by  speaking  on  their  behalf  to  the  newcomer. 
The  hostess  solicits  and  maintains  contacts  with  these 
sponsors.  The  cost  per  call  per  sponsor  generally 
ranges  from  one  to  two  dollars. 

By  serving  several  companies  (jewelers,  auto  agen- 
cies, super  markets,  etc.),  she  can  make  each  call  more 
productive  than  a  single  retailer  training  and  employ- 
ing his  own  people  in  a  similar  program. 

During  the  call,  typically,  redeemable  coupons  and 
other  materials  from  the  sponsors — free  samples, 
gifts,  letters — are  exchanged.  They  are  carried  to  the 
door  in  a  gaily  decorated  basket  by  the  hostess. 

Beyond  this,  there  are  two  follow-up  features: 

(1)  A  brief  report  on  each  call  is  provided  to  the  spon- 
sors. This  consists  of  such  information  as  the  new- 
comer's number  of  children,  year  of  car,  type  of  resi- 
dence, attitudes  and  preferences  in  food  shopping,  etc. 

(2)  Invitation  to  a  club  composed  of  new  residents. 
From  the  newcomer's  point-of-view,  this  may  be  the 
most  important  feature  of  all.  For  many,  especially 
out-of-towners,  the  club  is  their  first  and  perhaps  best 
way  to  make  friends  and  to  begin  feeling  at  home.  Of 
course,  the  sponsors  are  given  full  credit  at  the  club, 
so  that  the  businesses  are  constantly  recalled.  The 
hostesses  themselves  act  in  a  semi-official  capacity, 
for  the  clubs  are  run  by  the  members  themselves,  who 
supply  the  operating  funds. 


Mrs.  Rva  Laderer.  Welcome  Wagon  hostess  in 
Chagrin  Falls,  a  Cleveland  suburb,  says  she  always 
reminds  the  members,  "Let's  not  forget  our  sponsors!" 
What  is  a  call  like?  A  capable  hostess  makes  an  ex- 
cellent impression.  A  cheerful,  sympathetic  woman, 
usually  wearing  a  hat,  she  rings  the  doorbell  and 
introduces  herself;  it's  an  unusual  person  who  will  not 
invite   her   inside. 

The  conversation  is  friendly  and  informative.  It's 
not  unusual  for  the  hostess  to  be  able  to  make  some 
personal  suggestions  that  are  especially  helpful — such 
as  introducing  a  newcomer  to  someone  from  the  same 
hometown  or  her  teen-age  daughter  to  a  local  girl  who 
may  share  similar  interests. 

The  transition  to  business  is  gentle,  so  gentle  in 
fact,  that  many  newcomers  do  not  realize  the  hostess 
is  actually  being  paid  to  make  the  call. 

What  can  a  hostess  say  that  a  business  cannot  say 
for  itself,  assuming  it  can  obtain  a  list  of  newcomers? 
In  this,  the  hostess  has  a  special  advantage.  During  the 
preliminary  course  of  conversation  to  establish  rapport, 
she  can  measure  the  housewife's  relative  interest  in 
such  matters  as,  say,  price  and  quality,  private  and  na- 
tional brands,  fast  checkouts,  stamps,  etc.  She  can 
therefore  emphasize  what  appear  to  be  dominant 
interests. 

For  instance,  an  antistamp  attitude  can  be  fostered, 
avoided  or  dealt  with  depending  on  the  circumstances. 
Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  the  hostess  has  the 
time  to  review  the  store's  good  points;  at  the  store, 
the  manager  may  not. 

The  competent  hostess  has  been  briefed  by  her 
snonsors.  Having  visited  the  sponsors  themselves  and 
learned  of  the  features  they  themselves  indicate,  she 
can  sing  their  song,  perhaps  even  better  than  they  can. 
Mrs.  Muriel  Elbert,  a  Welcome  Wagon  supervisor  in 
New  York,  points  out  that  the  selling  approach  is  an 
indirect  one  and  therefore  more  believable. 

"When  we  talk  up  a  store  or  business,  we  are  not 
talking  about  an  apparent  employer.  Our  recommenda- 
tions are  person-to-person,  housewife-to-housewife, 
and  carry  the  effective  appeal  of  word-of-mouth." 

As  indicated  earlier  there  are  many  welcoming 
organizations  in  the  field  besides  Welcome  Wagon, 
and  more  than  a  few  have  been  established  by  former 
hostesses  and  supervisors  of  the  national  organization. 
Some  are  strictly  local,  others  cover  many  states  and 
cities.  Typical  names  include:  "Well  Wishers,"  "Con- 
nie Commerce,"  "Merchants  Service." 

One  reason  for  so  many  companies  is  that  generally 
only  one  business  in  a  category  is  served  by  a  single 
welcoming  firm;  so  there  is  room  for  more  than  one  if 
the  demand  for  welcoming  services  is  sufficient. 

Cleveland  has  at  least  two  welcoming  services  be- 
sides Welcome  Wagon  (which  serves  Heinen's.  a  local 
multi-unit  super  market  organization).  The  larger  of 
the  two,  the  New  Neighbors  League,  based  in  Dayton, 
operates  in  over  20  cities  and  includes  among  its  super 
market  sponsors  the  very  community-conscious  Mil- 
gram's  in  Kansas  City. 

The  League  does  not  dispense  gifts,  believing  this 


cost  is  unnecessary.  Its  main  device  is  a  booklet  de- 
scribing the  city,  listing  local  activities,  events,  public 
institutions,  etc..  along  with  sponsors'  advertisements. 
The  booklet  is  brought  into  the  home  by  the  hostess 
who  uses  it  as  a  flip-chart  in  talking  about  the  city — 
and  the  sponsors.  Coupons  offered  by  the  sponsors 
are  presented,  along  with  the  booklet,  upon  conclusion 
of  the  visit.  Sponsors  are  then  sent  a  report. 

While  the  hostess  "industry"  has  enjoyed  long-time 
association  with  many  well-known  chains  and  indepen- 
dents, it  also  has  its  detractors  and  the  disillusioned. 

This  was  indicated  in  a  special  survey  of  super 
market  firms  by  Progressive  Grocer.  Nearly  15 
per  cent  of  those  with  experience  with  hostess  pro- 
grams have  dropped  them  to  go  into  less  expensive 
letter  campaigns. 

Two  major  reasons  for  their  displeasure  and  com- 
ments on  them  follow: 

►  "There  are  too  many  sponsors  at  one  time.  We're 
lost  in  the  shuffle." 

To  make  calls  economically  feasible  for  full-time, 
trained  people,  a  number  of  sponsors  are  required.  If 
the  visit  takes  about  an  hour  or  so  to  cover  15 
sponsors,  this  would  permit  the  hostess  to  devote  a 
few  minutes  to  each. 

Is  this  enough  time  to  get  across  a  message? 
Hostesses  say  it  is,  particularly  if  they  are  well 
briefed  by  the  store,  and  claim  that  skillful  interview- 
ing does  not  require  long  conversation  to  make  the 
desired  points.  They  also  point  out  that  they  serve  only 
as  an  introductory  agent.  When  the  customer  arrives 
on  the  store  premises,  it  is  up  to  the  manager  or  other 
personnel  to  carry  the  ball  with  additional  information, 
setting  up  the  check-cashing  procedure,  providing 
introductions  to  department  managers  during  a  store 
tour,  etc. 

►"Too  expensive  for  results  achieved." 
This  is  a  common  complaint,  and  the  main  problem 
appears  to  be  the  difficulty  in  pin-pointing  results — 
and  perhaps,  expecting  too  much  in  instances  where 
the  store  is  outclassed  by  competition.  The  only  valid 
standard  of  measurement,  assuming  a  newcomer  pro- 
gram is  desired,  would  seem  to  be  a  comparison  with 
an  alternative  program  such  as  mailing  a  letter  and 
coupons  to  newcomers. 

The  analysis  will  involve  finding  out  which  method 
brought  in  the  most  visits  and  which  has  the  better 
record  for  making  the  newcomer  a  regular  customer 
(this  requires  a  follow-up  survey).  Only  then  can  an 
adequate  comparison  of  costs  be  achieved. 

Two  final  points.  First,  like  any  business,  welcoming 
services  depend  on  the  motivation  and  competence  of 
the  employes  and  the  direction  of  the  company.  Re- 
tailers interested  in  a  hostess  program  may  want  to 
test  several  organizations  before  making  a  final  selec- 
tion; one  way  to  do  so  is  by  asking  for  a  demonstration, 
another  by  speaking  to  newcomers  who  have  received 
a  visit.  Second,  the  retailer  should  insist  on  prompt 
coverage,  visiting  the  newcomer  before  she  has 
established  shopping  preferences.  The  visit  should  take 
place  within  the  first  two  weeks,  preferably  the  first. 
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A  popular  method  of  contacting  movers  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  but  it's  getting  mountain-high:  using  the 
U.S.  Mail  to  carry  letters  and  materials  of  store  invi- 
tation. 

While  the  technique  is  ancient  and  obvious,  there 
are  signs  that  its  use  by  super  market  operators  have 
only  recently  come  into  its  own.  A  Progressive 
Grocer  survey  of  118  retailers  finds  that  many  of  the 
1 1  per  cent  using  mail  service  entered  the  program  in 
the  past  five  years. 

The  upsurge  traces  back  to  the  professional  list 
makers,  spurred  by  the  field's  potential. 

The  ingredients  of  a  successful  mailing  program 
are:  size  and  quality  of  the  list,  overall  conception 
of  the  campaign,  and  skill  in  presentation.  Let's  begin 
at  the  top. 

I.  Getting  the  list 

A  primary  source  of  names  by  category  comes  through 
people  who  are  in  the  name  supplying  business.  Some 
specialize  in  such  categories  as  newlyweds,  engage- 
ments, high-incomers,  magazine  readers,  bird  watch- 
ers, etc.,  so  not  all  who  are  listed  under  Mailing  Lists 
or  Direct  Mail  in  the  telephone  pages  can  supply 
movers'  names,  but  the  Yellow  Pages  are  a  basic 
source.  Most  large  cities  have  such  services. 

In  smaller  towns  the  list  seeker  may  have  to  do  it 
himself  or  with  other  merchants.  This  means  tapping 
such  sources  as  moving  van  lines;  official  records  (in- 
cluding home  title  transfers);  real  estate  agents  and 
realty  organizations:  newspaper  circulation  people; 
the  utilities;  milk,  fuel  and  other  home  delivery  route- 
men  or  officials;  local  credit  bureau;  other  businesses 
such  as  banks,  department  stores  which  record  new 
accounts;  builders  and  developers,  and  apartment 
house  superintendents  and  renting  agents.  In  some 
instances  a  deal  can  be  made  to  exchange  names  for 
store  services — giving  a  prominent  display  position 
for  the  newspaper,  posting  advertismcnts  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  or  in  the  lobby  for  van  lines  and  real  estate 
agents,  etc. 

Purchased  lists  cost  about  10  to  25  cents  per  name 
— or  a  flat  fee  may  be  agreed  upon — and  in  some 


cases  the  lister  will  do  the  mailing  and  help  draw  up 
a  program.  (This  may  often  include  coupons  of  other 
retailers  for  a  "treasure  pack"  mailing  )  Many  sources 
work  locally.  Consumers  Marketing  Research  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  specializes  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Another  list  provider  spe- 
cializing in  mover  lists  and  services  in  several  parts 
of  the  country  is  Newcomer  Public  Relations  Co.  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Based  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  but  operating  in  several 
other  cities,  is  a  particularly  interesting  mailing  serv- 
ice. Market  Research.  This  company  serves  several 
large  super  market  organizations  by  mailing  their  let- 
ters and  gift  certificates  to  newcomers  along  with  10 
to  20  store-redeemable  coupons  from  local  product 
manufacturers.  In  some  areas  this  amounts  to  a  bo- 
nanza in  merchandise  valued  at  over  $7.00.  In  addi- 
tion, President  B.  Brown  states  that  the  service  pro- 
vides consultations  on  setting  up  a  store  level  program 
and  checking  its  control  by  occasional  store  inspec- 
tions. 

Like  anything  else,  name  lists  vary  in  quality. 
Some  are  more  complete  than  others  although,  almost 
certainly,  none  of  the  lists  will  cover  all  movers  (ex- 
cept where  a  utility  source  is  obtained).  Some  lists 
cover  out-of-towners  only,  which  may  be  satisfactory 
for  operators  who  feel  this  segment  of  the  movers  is 
sufficient.  Lists  may  also  be  deficient  in  promptness — 
the  people  had  moved  in  weeks  before  the  retailer's 
message  arrives. 

In  summary,  since  no  mail  campaign  can  succeed 
without  lists  of  good  quality  and  quantity,  the  operator 
must  find  ways  to  spot-check  his  lists  and  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  best  sources. 

II.  The  mailing  campaign 
First,  the  invitation 

Usual!)  this  takes  the  form  of  a  letter.  Some  operators 
also  make  it  the  vehicle  for  a  gift  and  require  the  new- 
comer to  bring  in  the  letter  (or  detachable  coupe; 
identification.  Other  forms  of  greeting  include  book- 
lets in  color,  on  which  are  printed  a  welcoming  mes- 
sage ("Hi  neighbor,"  "Welcome  Newcomer,     . 
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listing  of  store  locations,  a  feature  page  on  store  spe- 
cialties or  on  a  single  department  such  as  meats,  and 
one  or  more  coupons.  Other  forms  would  include 
engraved  invitations,  colorful  cards  with  drawings 
and/or  die-cut  sections,  special  hand-letter  type. 

Whatever  form  the  message  takes,  it  should  be  well 
prepared.  If  a  professional  writer  is  required,  this 
should  be  done;  the  cost  will  be  spread  over  many 
units.  Besides  brevity  and  clarity,  (and  some  degree 
of  imagination  and  originality)  the  message  should  be 
prepared  with  at  least  some  of  the  following  in  mind: 

Image  desired,  company's  reputation,  friendliness, 
civic  pride,  importance  of  perishables,  special  services 
and  departments,  parking,  cleanliness,  speedy  check- 
outs, stamps  (if  offered),  variety  and  brands,  store 
hours  and  locations  (perhaps  a  map  on  opposite  side 
of  letter),  facsimile  signature  and/or  photo  of  store 
manager  or  operator,  suggestion  to  come  in  early  in 
the  week  for  a  brief  tour  and  gift,  telling  newcomer 
to  stop  at  store  office  to  see  the  manager.  If  letter 
serves  as  coupon,  have  a  place  for  a  signature. 

Second,  the  gift 

Unlike  the  use  of  hostesses  which  may  provide  a  gift 
during  the  visit  plus  an  additional  gift  at  store  level, 
the  mailed  invitation  usually  requires  a  store  visit  to 
redeem  enclosed  certificates.  How  much  should  the 
gifts  amount  to?  By  using  mail  instead  of  a  hostess, 
the  operator  has  reduced  his  cost  for  the  initial  contact 
and  can  apply  the  difference  to  bigger  value  gifts  or 
keep  the  difference.  He  may  offer  a  pound  of  coffee 
and  let  it  go  at  that,  or  he  may,  as  some  do,  give  five 
dollars  or  more  in  merchandise  or  rebates.  The  choice 
is  his,  but  he  should  realize  the  greater  the  induce- 
ment the  higher  the  rate  of  redemption. 

In  selecting  the  types  of  gifts,  the  operator  can 
choose  between  store  merchandise  or  cash  rebates 
and/or  non-store  items  such  as  the  plated  door 
knocker  which  is  scoring  a  hit  with  newcomers  served 
by  a  well-known  Massachusetts  operator. 

Another  choice  to  be  made  is  whether  to  give  the 
newcomer  all  the  premiums  on  her  first  visit  or  to 
spread  out  the  offers  over  a  period. 

The  advantage  of  the  latter  method  is  that  the  cus- 
tomer presumably  will  return  several  times,  thus  es- 
tablishing a  pattern  and  becoming  a  "regular"  before 
she  knows  it.  The  disadvantages  are  that  the  customer 
may  be  less  impressed  since  any  single  offer  is  rela- 
tively small  in  size  and  that  she  may  misplace  them 
during  those  first  weeks  when  the  new  home  or  apart- 
ment is  topsy-turvey.  Several  companies  report  good 
results  by  spreading  out  premiums  over  four  or  more 
weeks;  others  confidently  swear  by  the  single-shot 
approach.  ("This  way  we're  sure  they'll  come  in,  and 
once  they  see  our  operation  we  feel  we  have  a  good 
chance  of  keeping  them.") 

Here  are  some  examples  of  newcomer  offers  made 
by  super  markets:  one  gallon  ice  cream;  two  steaks 
plus  eight-inch  cake;  children's  bank  and  measuring 
cup;  one-and-one-half-pound  bread  and  jar  of  straw- 
berry preserves;  plastic  one-half-gallon  milk  pitcher; 


100  free  stamps;  stamp  gift  catalog  plus  saver  book 
with  two  pages  filled,  plus  20-ounce  bread  and  500 
off  meat  purchase;  one  pint  ice  cream  and  two  jars 
of  preserves  plus  $2  in  merchandise  with  $10  pur- 
chase plus  loaf  of  bread;  free  coffee  and  doughnuts; 
two  items  and  one  premium  merchandise  worth  $2.35 
retail;  preserves  and  50  stamps;  four  weeks  of  50 
stamps,  plus  250  stamps  with  $5  order,  10  per  cent 
off  first  order  and  eight-ounce  instant  coffee;  one 
dozen  eggs;  can  of  peaches  and  250  off  meats  plus 
bonus  buys  with  $5  purchase;  one  pound  ground 
beef;  $5  in  free  merchandise. 

Third,  other  material 

This  could  include  an  illustrated  brochure  (separate 
from  the  letter)  describing  the  company;  a  map  show- 
ing locations;  check-cashing  application;  copy  of  latest 
ad;  game  cards;  booklet  about  the  town  or  city  (per- 
haps printed  by  local  bank  or  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce); store  directory  showing  location  of  depart- 
ments; shopping  lists;  literature  on  meat  cuts,  produce, 
cooking;  reprints  of  newspaper  articles. 

III.  Presentation 

All  material  sent  to  newcomers  should  be  first-class 
not  necessarily  in  postage  but  in  appearance.  The 
letter  should  be  printed  or  multilithed  and  of  excellent 
quality;  too  many  stores  send  out  cheap  looking  let- 
ters. The  coupons  also  should  be  of  good  quality, 
using  good  stock,  possibly  color  and  a  "VIP"  or 
Courtesy  Card  approach. 

Remember:  When  you  send  unsolicited  material 
through  the  mail  it  falls  into  the  category  of  "junk 
mail."  Furthermore,  newcomers  receive  more  than 
their  share  of  free  deals  and  while  they're  interested 
in  knowing  about  their  new  local  businesses,  they 
may  be  overwhelmed.  Your  message  should  be  out- 
standing to  insure  its  application. 

Besides  the  already-described  features  of  newcomer 
mailing  programs,  also  consider  these  advantages  over 
hostess  programs:  (1)  more  control — you  know  what 
the  newcomer  is  receiving,  whereas  hostess  quality 
may  not  be  consistent;  (2)  wider  distribution — few 
hostess  organizations  cover  low-income  and  Negro 
areas  because  of  insufficient  number  of  sponsors,  while 
a  mailing  program  can  cover  these  good  food-buying 
customers:  (3)  possible  better  promptness — especially 
during  the  busy  moving  season,  the  hostess  may  not 
be  able  to  make  her  calls  as  early  as  she  would  like; 
mailings,  on  the  other  hand  (and  presuming  a  good 
list),  are  generally  consistent. 

Hostess  program's  biggest  advantage,  theoretically 
at  least,  is  this:  The  flexibility  of  a  personal  visit 
which  can  possibly  present  a  store's  point-of-vicw 
with  more  impact  than  any  printed  material  and  which 
does  not  depend  on  the  chance  that  store  personnel 
will  have  the  time,  training  and  interest  to  do  the 
full  job  at  store  level.  This  was  emphasized  recently 
by  a  chain-store  manager:  "Frankly,  most  of  the  time 
we're  just  too  busy  to  show  newcomers  around  or 
talk  to  them." 
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Dumper  crop  of  Dabies  hatched  alter 
is  altar- hound... about  1.3  million 
time  brides  this  year.  They're  young 
are  in  their  teens)  and  have  to  brush 
stars  trom  their  eyes  white  nudging 
their  shopping  carts.  Here's  how 
and  win  the  youngest  ot  the  young 
before  they  start  to  "settle  down." 


After  the  big  booms  of  atomic  weapons  ended  World 
War  II  ancfthe  boys  came  marching  home,  the  next 
booms  were  recorded,  not  surprisingly,  in  the  nation's 
population  statistics. 

In  1946.  the  16.4  marriage  rate  registered  a  record 
high  and  2.3  million  marriages  were  recorded.  670.- 
000  more  than  the  previous  year.  Then,  inevitably, 
came  the  children.  A  "bumper  crop"  they  called  it. 
Over  3.5  million  born  in  1950.  compared  to  2.4  mil- 
lion in  1940.  And  the  number  of  children  born  each 
year  has  remained  around  the  4-million-a-year  mark 

ever  since.  , 

Now  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  yesterday  s  hist 
boom  babies  are  coming  to  market— the  bridal  mar- 
ket that  is.  The  result:  The  marriage  rate  is  turning 
upward  after  a  static  period  in  the  fifties.  It's  sheer 
numbers,  not  ratios,  however,  that  make  the  news. 
This  year  alone,  1.4  million  first-time  brides  are  ex- 
pected That's  about  one-third  of  the  nation's  new 
households  established  each  year,  four  per  cent  of  all 
families,  and  well  over  $1  billion  in  food  business. 

As  more  boom  babies  reach  marriageable  age.  this 
number  will  increase  even  more  in  the  future.  By  1970 
there  are  projected  some  320,000  more  first-marriages 


than  today,  a  hefty  23  per  cent  increase  in  only  five 
years,  according  to  Government  estimates. 

We  have  specified  first  marriages  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  throughout  this  article  because  unlike  that 
segment  of  the"  population  which  remarries,  young- 
sters married  for  the  first  time  form  a  market  which 
offers  special  opportunities  to  retailers  and  manufac- 
turers. Their  marriages  create  new  households  that 
never  bought  independently  before.  They  are  estab- 
lishing brand  and  store  preferences  and  buying  habits. 
Being  inexperienced  in  shopping,  they  are  more  at- 
tracted to  those  operators  who  understand  their  needs 
and  cater  to  them. 

The  prize,  obviously,  is  not  only  their  present  busi- 
ness, but  their  future  business  as  well. 

Everybody  knows  first-time  brides  are  generally 
sweet  young  things.  Population  figures  don't  meas- 
ure sweetness,  but  they  do  underline  the  theory  about 
vouth.  Not  only  arc  brides  young,  they're  very  young. 
Nearly  half  of  the  first-time  brides  are  teen-agers 
(598  000  teen  brides  in  1960).  and  the  age  at  which 
most  girls  get  married  is  18.  with  the  19-year-olds 
forming  the  next  largest  group. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  first-time  brides  are  under  25. 


HERE  COME  THE  BRIDES 


BRIDES  ARE  "YOUNGIES' 

(First-marriage  statistics  only) 


48.4%   : 

Per  Cent  of  Marriages 

38.0%   . 

13.6% 

AGE 

1  under  20 

20-24     25  or  more 

(AT  LEFT)  The  great  majority 
(86.4  per  cent)  of  first-time 
brides  take  their  vows  before 
hitting  the  ripe  old  age  of  25. 
Nearly  half  are  teen-agers.These 
figures   represent  findings  of 
I960;  today,  the  proportion  of 
teens  is  likely  higher. 
(AT  RIGHT)  The  June  moon  still 
rings  the  wedding  bells  best. 
But  marriages  today  are  less 
concentrated  in  June  than  for- 
merly. This  table's  estimates  for 
1965  comprise  all   marriages; 
first-time  marriages  are  about 
an  ner  cent  of  the  total  or  1.4 


WHEN  THEY  GET  MARRIED 

No.  of 

Per  cent 

Month 

Marriages 

of  total 

January 

.   107,400 

6 

February 

.  107,400  .. 

6 

March 

107,400  .. 

6 

April 

143,200  .. 

8 

May 

.   125,300  .. 

7 

June 

214,800 

12 

July 

179,000  .. 

10 

August 

179,000 

10 

September    . . 

.  179,000 

10 

October 

143,200 

8 

November 

143,200 

8 

December 

.   161,100 

...     9 

ANNUAL  TOTAL...  1,790,000 
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PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


1  I   i   : 


WEDDING  BELLS  RINGING  LOUDEST  IN  16  YEARS 


1.6 

(12.2%; 


1.2 

(10.3%) 


2.3 

(16.4%) 


1.6 

(10.6%) 


1.5 

(9.3%) 


1.5 

(8.5%; 


1.7 

(9.0%) 


2.1 

(10.0%) 


e  greatest  number  ot  mar- 
riages ever  recorded  in  the  U.S. 
occurred  in  1946  as  a  kind  of 
"welcome  home,  boys"  present 
after  WW  II.  After  that  the  num- 
ber and  rate  (per  cent  per  1,000 
inhabitants)  declined  or  re- 
mained static  for  many  years. 
Now  the  fruit  of  those  post-war 
marriages  is  coming  to  marriage 
age.  Result:  both  rate  and  num- 
ber of  marriages  are  increasing 
steadily.  1970's  projected  mar- 
riages amount  to  400,000  over 
1964's. 

(Figures  from  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  from  pro- 
jections provided  by  Modern  Bride.) 


Furthermore  a  trend  to  younger  marriages  has  been 
indicated  in  the  past.  According  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  percent- 
age of  first-time  brides  under  age  20  was  39  per  cent 
in  1951  and  has  increased  to  49  per  cent  in  1960. 
Due  to  the  increase  in  proportion  of  brides  under 
^0  the  average  age  of  brides  married  for  the  first 
Time  decreased  from  21.4  in  1951  to  20.1  in  1960— 
over  a  full  year. 

However,  there  are  signs  that  youngsters  may  be 
slowing  down  in  the  rush  to  the  altar  as  more  seek 
higher"  education  and  others  face  employment  diffi- 
culties not  foreseen  earlier. 

Besides  being  young  swingers,  newlyweds  are  mov- 
ers too.  That  is,  they're  quick  to  change  addresses. 
In  fact,  90  per  cent  of  newlyweds  in  the  18-24  age 
group  move  during  that  first  year  of  marriage. 
'  This  is  a  very  significant  fact  because   it  under- 
lines a  change  in  American  living  habits:  The  newly- 
wed  couple  of  today,  unlike  a  generation  ago,  is  quick 
to  set  up  a  separate  household  and  begin  an  inde- 
pendent  life.   Helped  by  higher   incomes   (with   the 
young  wife  likely  working)  and  credit  facilities,  nine 
out  of  ten  newlywed  couples  are   able  to  find  and 
feather  their  own  nests,  away  from  family  and  rela- 
tives  Thus  they  become  full-fledged  adult  customers 
right  from  their  honeymoon.  Actually  they're  buying 
well  before  that— much  of  the  furniture,  silverware, 
home  furnishings,  etc.,  are  purchased  even  before  the 
wedding  takes  place. 

In  research  prepared  by  Sindlinger  &  Co.  for  Mod- 
ern Bride  Magazine,  newlyweds  were  found  in  46 
merchandise  categories  to  account  for  a  much  larger 
share  of  sales  than  their  number  would  indicate.  For 
instance,  while  comprising  only  2.4  per  cent  of  U.S. 
households,  the  "bridal  market"  was  found  to  account 
for  21 .7  per  cent  of  linens  and  blanket  purchases,  30.5 
per  cent  of  electric  toasters,  44.7  per  cent  of  glass- 
ware and  16.4  per  cent  of  kitchenware. 

For  super  markets,  the  high  incidence  of  young 
marrieds  having  their  own  residences  signals  not  only 
separate  food  purchasing,  but  also  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  spending  for  non-foods  products,  especially 
housewares. 

Having  their  own  home  and  wanting  very  much 
to  be  "full-fledged  adults"  and  being  in  the  highly 
fertile  age  period,  young  couples  are  likely  to  start 
thinking  about  baby  foods  before  long.  While  there 
arc  definite  signs  that  the  birth  rate  is  falling,  a  large 
proportion  of  newlywed  brides  can  be  expected  to 
become  mothers  before  their  second  wedding  anniver- 
sary has  been  celebrated. 

these  young  newlyweds  and  soon-to-be-mothers 
are  typical  of  the  young  generation — more  sophis- 
ticated, better  educated.  The  following  statistics  will 
back  that  up. 

By  July  1964  the  number  of  adults  over  20  years 
with'  a  full  high  school  education  amounted  to  two- 
and-onc-half  times  that  of  1940.  As  for  college  attain- 
ment, the  number  of  college  graduates  in  1940  (187,- 
000)  was  tripled  by  1963  (448,000). 


I 


What's  the  newlywed  really  like  as 
far  as  the  food  business  is  concerned? 
What  especially,  are  her  feelings, 
attitudes  and  habits  on  food  buying 
and  preparation?  To  supplement  the 
Government's  vital  statistics, 
Progressive  Grocer  undertook  a  special 
survey  of  newlyweds  in  the  Cleveland 
area.  A  questionnaire  was  mailed 
to  a  list  purchased  from  the  city's 
Marriage  License  Bureau.  As  with  a 
previous  survey  of  families  who  had,v 
recently  moved  into  Cleveland  (see 
Part  2  of  "Consumer  Dynamics  in  the 
Super  Market")  a  near-20  per  cent 
return  of  questionnaires  was  achieved. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  the  forms 
were  addressed  to  the  marriage 
applicant's  mother  or  other  relative 
for  forwarding  to  the  bride  (the 
bride's  new  address  is  not  indicated 
on  marriage  license  applications). 
The  questionnaires  were  reinforced  by 
depth  interviews  with  newlyweds 
throughout  the  Cleveland  area. 
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Newlyweds  are  more  prosperous 
than  you  might  think.  With  both 
bride  and  groom  employed,  typi- 
cally, 50  per  cent  garner  $150  or 
more  a  week. 

Married  less  than  one  year  and 
usually  not  yet  in  the  family  way, 
they  still  manage  to  spend  more  in 
food  stores  per  capita  ($10.45/wk.) 
than  all  customers  as  a  group 
($7.43/wk.). 

If  there's  a  single  reason  for  this, 
it  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  young  wife  works.  A  lot  of  mar- 
ried women  work,  of  course,  but  the 
percentage  is  much  higher  for  new- 
lyweds. Progressive  Grocer  found 
that  70  per  cent  of  its  Cleveland  re- 
spondents are  employed  full-time, 
compared  to  the  national  average  of 
37  per  cent  for  females  over  14. 
Perhaps  because  of  this  double- 
wage-earner  income,  newlyweds  do 
not  seem  to  be  especially  bargain- 
conscious  (or,  as  likely,  don't  have 
the  time  or  energy  to  seek  out  spe- 
cials and  compare  prices).  Only 
46.7  per  cent  say  they  usually  read 
food  store  ads.  Compare  this  with 
the  73  per  cent  of  food  shoppers  in 
another  PG  survey  who  indicated 
they  usually  do  read  the  ads. 

However,  newlyweds  did  appear 
to  take  food  store  circulars  more 
seriously:  of  the  60  per  cent  who 
receive  circulars,  79  per  cent  say 
they  read  them.  This  compares  with 
95  per  cent  readership  of  circulars 
among  housewives  in  the  growing 
family  category  and  84  per  cent 
among  wives  of  industrial  workers. 
Do  newlyweds  like  to  cook? 
About  90  per  cent  say  they  do. 
Nearly  the  same  number  own  one 
or  more  cookbooks  and  use  them. 


SURVEY  FINDINGS... 

Tables  below  and  on  following 
pages,  incorporate  actual  ques- 
tions from  the  questionnaire 
and  tabulated  replies,  usually 
in  the  form  of  %  to  total. 

1.  Do  you  receive  food  store 
advertising  circulars  at  your 
home  or  apartment? 

%  of  replies...  59%YES. .  41%N0 

If  Yes,  do  you  read  them? 

%  of  replies. ..  79%YES. .  21%N0 

2.  How  often  do  you  read  food 

store  ads  in  your  local  news- 

paper? 

— •         (47%  USUALLY 

%  of  replies ^32%  SOMETIMES 

121%  RARELY 

3.  Do  you  own  a  cookbook? 

%  of  replies...  89%YES. .  11%N0 

a.  Do  you  use  it? 

%  of  replies.. .  92%YES. .   8%N0 

b.  Do  you  like  to  collect 
recipes? 


4.  How  do  you  feel  about  cook- 


ing  and  preparing  meals  at 
home? 

%  of  replies: 
87%  ENJOY  IT 

1   DO  NOT  ENJOY  IT. 
12   INDIFFERENT  ABOUT  IT. 


What  is  your  combined  weekly 
income? 

%  of  replies: 

4%  LESS  THAN  $70 
10  $70-$99 
15  $100-$124 
21   $125-$149 
50  $150  &  OVER 


What  is  your  age?  21  (avg.) 
Your  husband's  age?  24  (avg. ) 
Where  do  you  live? 

%  of  replies: 

5%  WITH  RELATIVES 
95   OWN  HOME  OR  APARTMENT 


Are  you  presently  employed? 

%  of  replies: 
70%  FULL-TIME 

3   PART-TIME 


%  of  replies. ..  85%YES. .  15SN0   27  N0T  EMPL0YED 


c.  Since  your  wedding,  have 
you  used  any  recipe  appearing 
in  a  newspaper  or  magazine? 

%  of  replies. ..  49%YES. .  51%N0 

On  outside  of  a  food  box  or 
package? 

%  of  replies. ..  80%YES. .  20%N0 


a.  How  much  do  you  and  your 
husband  spend  a  week  in  food 
stores? 

$20.89  SPENT  PER  WEEK  (avg.) 

b.  Of  this  amount,  how  much  is 
spent  only  in  super  markets? 
$15.40  PER  WEEK  (avg.) 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


When  you  consider  the  newlyweds' 

present  and  future  business  poten- 
tial and  that  as  newcomers  to  hou 
keeping  the}  are  excellent  targets  tor 
personal  business  approaches,  you 
might  guess  they  would  be  swamped 
with  invitations  from  business  peo- 
ple. 

They  do  receive  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial from  department  stores  and 
some  other  businesses — but  from 
super  markets,  very,  very  little. 
This    is    indicated    in    PROGRESS1V1 

Grocer's  Cleveland  Newlyweds 
Questionnaire.  It  found  that  fewer 
than  three  per  cent  of  these  eager 
young  people  were  solicited  by  su- 
per markets. 

With  or  without  invitations,  new- 
lyweds must  eventually  eat;  the 
honevmoon  doesn't  last  forever. 
Most  of  them  food-shop  at  super 
markets,  and  more  often  than  not, 
the  young  lady's  hand  is  held  by  the 
husband,  who.  for  54  per  cent,  ac- 
companies her  on  the  big-day  shop- 
ping trip  on  Saturday. 

Saturday  is  the  favorite  shopping 
day  of  nearly  half  of  newlyweds. 
In  this  they  differ  from  other  shop- 
pers, for  whom  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day are  nearly  equal  or  more  impor- 
tant than  Saturday.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Saturday  choice  of  young  mar- 
rieds  reflects  the  high  level  of  em- 
ployment for  the  young  wife,  who 
may  find  it's  easier  to  shop  on  her 
day  off. 

Being  inexperienced  in  shopping 
and  likely  not  having  a  lot  of  stor- 
age space  in  their  small  apartments. 
newlyweds   shop   more   often   than 
average    or    "non-newlywed"    cus- 
tomers. 2.5  trips  per  week  compared 
to    1.7.   Their   shopping   pattern   as 
far    as    number    of    different    super 
markets  patronized,  however,  seems 
to    coincide    more    closely    to    the 
"normal."  The  youngsters  shop  an 
average  of   1 .7  stores  compared  to 
1.9  for  the  growing  families  group 
and  industrial  workers.  But  a  closer 
look  at  the  figures  finds  that  87  per 
cent    of    newlyweds    shop    two    or 
fewer    stores — a    pattern    closer    to 
that  of  above-average-income  fami- 
lies. Again,  the  explanation  for  this 
would  seem   to  revolve   around  the 
young-married's    dual    employment 
and  the  fact  that  many  would  tend 
to  live  in  neighborhood-type  areas. 


SURVEY  FINDINGS... 

Did  any  super  markets  or  t 
representatives  in  your  pres- 
ent location  make  an  appeal 
for  your  business  on  the  t 
of  your  being  a  newlywed? 

97%N0 


%  of  replies. 


3-ZYES 


How  many  different  super 
markets  do  you  shop  in  on  a 
fairly  regular  basis? 
1.7  SUPER  MARKETS  (avg. ) 


Are  more  than  one-half  of  your 
weekly  food  store  needs 
usually  purchased  on  one 
particular  day? 
%   of  replies. 


7%N0 . . ■ 93%YES 


What  day?  Saturday  (avg.) 
Does  your  husband  usually 
accompany  you  on  that_day? 

%   of  replies...  54%VES . ■ ■ 46%N0 

How  many  separate  trips  a  week 
do  you  or  your  husband  usually 
make  to  food  stores  (super 
markets,  small  grocery  stores^ 
bakery,  meat  store,  etc.)? 
2.5  TRIPS  (avg.) 
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Why  do  ncwlyweds  shop  where  they 
do?  Rather  than  offer  a  list  of  rea- 
sons for  the  young  couples  to  choose 
from,  Progressive  Grocer's  ques- 
tionnaire left  the  answer  open  and 
asked  the  respondents  to  fill  in. 

They  did  so,  and  the  most  fre- 
quently named  characteristic,  by  a 
sizable  margin,  was:  convenience 
and  quick  service.  Thus  again,  the 
effect  of  the  wife's  working  would 
seem  to  be  coming  into  play. 

Second    most    frequently    named 
factor     was     variety     and     "good 
brands."  Being  unsure  of  what  prod- 
ucts are  best,  a  little  afraid  of  mak- 
ing mistakes,  very  anxious  to  please. 
the  young  bride  does  tend  to  reach 
for  name  brands.  Undoubtedly,  she 
will  give  more  consideration  to  store 
brands  later  when  she  has  more  con- 
fidence  in   her   buying   ability    and 
when  she  may  have  less  disposable 
income  available  because  of  a  "fam- 
ily addition"  or  from  stopping  work. 
Low   prices   and   sales   were   the 
third  most-mentioned  item,  follow- 
ed by  stamps.   While  stamps  were 
not  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
eason   for  selection   of   a   favorite 
store,  interviews  brought  out  rather 
clearly  that  stamps  were  a  big  fac- 
tor in  store  selection.  It's  interesting 
to  note  that  this  is  not  easy  to  estab- 
lish since  many  young  wives,  while 
mentioning    stamps,    disclaim    they 
are  a  major  factor.  However,  most 
admitted   that   if  stores   were   alike 
except  for  stamps,  they  would  con- 
sider stamps  a  worthwhile  "extra." 
to  help  fill  up  some  of  the  empty 
spaces   in   their   first   apartment   or 
home. 

In  addition   to  depth  interviews, 
the  questionnaire  also  devoted  sepa- 


SURVEY  FINDINGS... 

Name  the  super  market  in  which 
you  do  most  of  your  super 
market  shopping. 

%  of  replies 

PICK-N-PAY 47  qt 

FISHERS 16  3 

KROGER 92 

A&P 7.5 

OTHER 19  4 


Why  did  you  choose  this  store 
as  your  favorite? 

Reason  %  Qf  replies 

CONVENIENT 

QUICK  SERVICE 50.2% 

VARIETY,  "GOOD 

BRANDS" 36.9 

GOOD  PRICES,  SALES 27.1 

STAMPS 18  7 

MEAT 12  9 

PRODUCE 89 

FRIENDLY  PERSONNEL 8.9 

PARENTS '  INFLUENCE 8.0 

OTHER 26.7 


Which  reply  best  describes 
your  husband's  and  yo 
feelings  about  trading  stamps? 
%  of  replies      wife  husband 

VERY  INTERESTED 

IN  SAVING  THEM 70%      63% 

SAVE  THEM  IF 

OFFERED 27      87 

DON'T  SAVE  THEM. . .   4      75 


Does  your  mother  save  them? 
%  of  replies...  87%YES. .  13%N0 


rate  probing  questions  on  trading 
stamps.  Replies  pointed  to  a  strong 
feeling  by  the  young  people  that 
they  liked  stamps— nearly  70  per 
cent  checked  the  box  "'very  inter- 
ested" in  describing  their  attitude 
toward  the  promotional  device. 

Side  questions  on  apparent  effect 
of  mothers  and  husbands  on  young 
wives"   stamp  attitudes  found  some 
interesting  correlations:   The  wives' 
attitudes  very  closely  approximated 
the   attitude  of  their  mothers,  hus- 
bands,    and     husbands'     mothers. 
Wives  in  the  "very  interested"  group 
had  68  per  cent  of  husbands  equally 
interested  and  over  90  per  cent  of 
mothers  saved  stamps:  90  per  cent 
of     ncwlywcd     wives     "accepting" 
stamps  do  save  them,  but  only  1.6 
per  cent  of  husbands  were  "very  in- 
terested"   (87   per  cent   accepted). 
As  for  the  four  per  cent  of  newly- 
weds    not    saving    stamps.    50    per 
cent  of  their  mothers  followed  the 
same  pattern  as  did  75  per  cent  of 
their  husbands. 

Importance  of  meats  and  produce 
were  underlined,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent indicated  by  shoppers  in  other 
PG  surveys.  This  is  also  true  of 
friendliness  and  courtesy,  more  em- 
phasized by  other  shoppers. 

Being  young  and  not  long  away 
from   their   mothers'   skirts,   newly- 
weds  are  susceptible  to  mothers'  ad- 
vice. One  out  of  10  say  that  a  rela- 
tive influenced  their  choice  of  store. 
D.pth   interviews  found  that  about 
half  of  the  girls  had  received  some 
advice   on    this   subject    from    their 
mothers  or  mothers-in-law.  Gener- 
ally  the   advice  was  well   received, 
but    in    most    instances,    the    girls 
uld  end  up  shopping  in  a  store 
that  best  fitted   their  particular  re- 
quirements   (location    being    a    big 
factor,  of  course),  rather  than  neces- 
sarily  following  mothers'  advice  to 
the  very  letter. 

What  super  markets  are  newlyvved 
Overall,     in     Cleveland, 
they  tend  to  prefer  the  chain  some- 
what more  than  the  public  at  large. 
,rlv   80  per  cent  designated  one 
the    four   chains    (11    or    more 
being  their  favorite  shop- 
ping places  The  Cleveland  Press  es- 
timates the  chains  as  having  about 
per  cent  of  the  city's  food-store 
business. 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Earlier  in  this  analysis,  the 
of  name  brands  on  newlyweds  was 
discussed  briefly.  !n  both  depth  in- 
terviews and  in  survey  comments, 
the  newlyweds  indicated  the  impor- 
tance of  name  brands  as  a  kind  of 
shield  against  their  inexperience  in 
buying.  They  receive,  in  short,  a 
boost  of  confidence  from  buying 
brands  they  know. 

In  20  product  categories,  with 
both  name  brands  and  retailer/ 
packer  brands  generally  available, 
the  newlywed  picked  the  former  77 
per  cent  of  the  time.  This  name 
brand  tendency  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable in  such  important  product 
categories  as  coffee,  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Mothers'  influence  plays  a  part 
in  the  young  married's  brand  selec- 
tion. About  61  per  cent  of  all  brands 
purchased  are  the  same  as  mother 
bought,  while  the  remaining  39  per 
cent  reflect  a  "declaration  of  inde- 
pendence" by  the  bride. 

What  about  the  husbands'  influ- 
ence? And  when  bride  and  groom 
disagree  about  brands,  who  usually 
wins?  To  check  on  this,  15  product 
categories  were  set  up  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire.  In  only  two  were  there 
less    than    10    per    cent    switching 
brands  because  of  the  other's  influ- 
ence. Highest  switching  occurred  in 
toothpaste,    mouthwash    and   facial 
soap.  In  general,  when  a  couple  dis- 
agrees on  the  choice  of  a  brand,  the 
newlywed  wife  usually  defers  to  the 
husband. 


SURVEY  FINDINGS... 

Have  you  or  your  husband 
^njed_brand  preference  of  any 
of  the  following  products  as  a 
result  of  one  of  you  influenc- 


Please  name  the  brands  you  use 
in  each  of  the  following  prod- 
ucts and  indicate  if  this  was 
the  brand  your  mother  used. 


ing  the  other? 


YES   NO 


CIGARETS ll%- 

COFFEE 21  ' 

JAMS  &  JELLIES 16  • 

CANNED  PINEAPPLE 5  . 

TOOTHPASTE 50  • 

TUNA  FISH 12 

CATSUP 19 

TOMATO  JUICE 14 

PEANUT  BUTTER 19 

MOUTHWASH 33 

FROZEN  VEGETABLES 30 

MAYONNAISE 22 

SALAD  DRESSING 29 

CANNED  MILK 6 

FACIAL  SOAP 49 


prod, 


0 

t 

Using  h 

name   e 

brand  r 


Does 
mother 

use  this 
brand? 

YES  NO 


FROZEN  n      Mfsa 

LEMONADE 51%.  .49%. 

INSTANT 

COFFEE 98  . .  2 

REGULAR 

COFFEE 89 

CANNED  CORN. .  70 


DEVIL  FOOD 
CAKE  MIXES. 

JAMS 


97 
73 


In  those  cases  where  you  and 
your  husband  do  not  agree_on 
brands,  what  is  the  usual 
result? 

Husband  ___ 

switches  to  my  brand <-&h 

I  switch 

to  husband's  brand *"% 


PEANUT 

BUTTER 84  . 

BREAD 31  • 

CATSUP 94  . 

CANNED 

PEACHES 70 

YELLOW 

CAKE  MIXES. . .  98 

MAYONNAISE. . .  83 

CANNED  MILK . .  89 

FROZEN  PEAS. .  70 

FROZEN  ORANGE 
JUICE 46 

TOMATO/ 

VEGETABLE 

JUICE 86 

FLOUR 87 


.11 

.30 

.  3 

.27 

.16 
.69 
.  6 


.44%  56% 

.57  43 

.63  37 

.60  40 

.79  21 

.62  38 

.61  39 

.33  67 

.  .76  24 


.30  . .60  40 


,  2 

.17 
.11 
.30 


.74  26 

.71  29 

.77  23 

.54  46 


. 54  . . 34  66 


.24 

.13 


Continue 

to  buy  both  brands 


32% 


PROCESSED 

CHEESE 79  ..21 


CANNED  GREEN 
BEANS 53 

CANNED 
PINEAPPLE.. . •  82 


.47 


.57  43 

.81  19 

.77  23 

.59  41 

.76  24 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  parts 
of  the  questionnaire  was  a  study  and 
analysis  of  ncwlywcds'  responses  to 
an  invitation  to  "speak  out;'  Nearly 
three  out  of  four  expressed  some 
comment,  and  of  these  about  1  7  per 
cent  said  they  were  "very  satisfied." 
But  the  remainder  let  their  hair 
down  and  gave  some  very  good  in- 
sights into  their  problems. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  their 
comments  revealed  three  major 
areas  in  which  ncwlywcds  differed 
in  gripes  from  other  shoppers: 

1  )  "Can't  buy  for  two."  Many 
complain  about  not  being  able  to 
buy  just  for  two  people!  Usually 
the}  say  quantities  arc  cither  too 
big  or  too  small.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  perishables,  but  also  in- 
cludes dry  groceries.  Two  com- 
ments: "I  find  it  impossible  to  find 
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roasts,  etc..  small  enough  for  two 
people,  without  three-fourths  left 
over  to  sit  in  the  refrigerator  un- 
less used  for  stew."  "I  have  trouble 
finding  pickles,  dishwashing  liquid, 
redi-mixes  and  other  things  in  small 
quantities." 

2 )    High  prices.  Many  complain 
about  high  prices.  But  again  return- 
ing to  depth  interviews,  it  was  found 
that  this  problem  has  several  aspects 
to  it.  First,  ncwlywcds  having  eaten 
"for  free"  at  home  are  just  not  used 
to  paying  for  food.  Second,  they  do 
not  feel  they  have  the  experience  to 
properly  evaluate  prices.  All  in  all. 
there  appears  to  be   less   unhappi- 
ness  over  prices  per  se  than  these 
other  things.   It  does  appear,  how- 
ever, that  ncwlywcds  do  want  value, 
but  just  aren't  sure  what  value  is. 
3)   Meats.  It's  standard  for  shop- 
pers of  all  kinds  to  be  vitally  inter- 
ested  in   meats,    the   center   of   the 
meal.    But   for  the   newlywed   wife. 
this   department   is   an   area  of  ex- 
treme puzzlement  and  frustration,  a 
focal   point  of  her  entire   inexperi- 
ence  in  homemaking.   Quite   likely 
she  can  prepare  a  reasonable  break- 
fast and  lunch,  wash  dishes,  clean 
the  house,  select  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings  adequately,   but   preparing 
dinner  is  a  real  test  of  homemaking 
skill.   Not  only  docs  this   meal   re- 
quire  more   understanding  of  buv- 
ing  and  menu-planning,  but  it  is  also 
an   important  get-together  occasion 
for  man   and   wife.    It's   unpleasant 
when  it  does  not  go  well. 

Very  few  young  brides  inter- 
viewed said  they  felt  comfortable 
buying  meats.  Most  report  that  in 
making  meat  purchases  they  are  at 
their  most  insecure.  Specifically,  they 
feel  they  do  not  know  what  the  vari- 
ous cuts  are.  how  they  should  be 
prepared,  timing  and  degree  of  diffi- 
culty in  preparation  and  how  to  de- 
termine quality. 

One  more  well-known  problem 
area  is  the  difficulty  in  finding  prod- 
ucts. Many  ncwlywcds  arc  easily 
confused  at  first  and  would  welcome 
some  help  in  being  directed  around 
the  store.  Remember,  their  inex- 
perience in  shopping  is  compounded 
by  having  moved,  so  they're  likely 
to  be  shopping  in  unfamiliar  stores. 
They  can  be  aided  by  clear  aisle 
markers,   directories,   etc. 


SURVEY  FINDINGS... 

SPEAK  OUTJ  As  a  newlywed,  what 
are  your  feelings  about  super 
markets  that  serve  you  now  or 
about  other  problems  related 
to  food  buying? 

Problem %   Mentioning 

MEATS 23.3% 

PRICES 18-1 

STORE  CHECKOUTS 14. 8 

"CAN'T  BUY  FOR  TWO" 14.6 

NO  EVENING  HRS 11.4 

CROWDED  AISLES 8.5 

FINDING  PRODUCTS 8.0 

OTHERS 29.3 


What  young  brides  say  about  shopping,  sopor  markets 


Honeymoon's  over 

"No  problem  as  yet — only  great  sur- 
prise at  the  amount  of  money  the  two 
of  us  spend  on  food.  I  never  realized 
the  cost  of  food  prior  to  my  marriage 
because  I  very  seldom  did  my  family's 
shopping.  A  recommendation  to  all 
young  women  contemplating  marriage 
or  those  ready  to  strike  out  on  their 
own — make  at  least  two  trips  to  a 
super  market  to  appreciate  the  cost 
of  living!!!" 

"My  husband  always  goes  shopping 
with  me.  He  likes  to  go  to  the  store  to 
make  sure  that  I  don't  spend  too  much. 
It  works,  too — for  him.  I  put  stuff  in 
the  cart  and  he  takes  it  out." 

"My  main  problem  in  buying  food  is 
if  there's  another  brand  on  sale  and 
the  brand  I  use  isn't.  I  stand  there  and 
wonder  if  I  should  save  the  money  or 
stick  with  the  taste  of  my  regular 
brand." 

"I  don't  like  to  shop.  I  just  don't  enjoy 
it.  It's  not  that  it's  hard  work.  I  don't 
know  how  to  explain  it.  Well,  it's  hard 
making  decisions  for  one  thing.  But 
I  think  it's  mainly  that  I  haven't  done  it 
much  before.  I'm  not  too  good  at  pric- 
ing. I  mean,  when  I  see  something  I 
want,  I  just  seem  to  buy  it.  I  don't  look 
at  it  enough.  My  mother  just  told  me 
that  I  buy  a  lot  that  is  very  high  priced 
when  I  should  wait  for  it  to  go  on  sale. 
But  I  don't.  I'm  just  not  used  to  it  yet. 
And  it's  hard  finding  things.  I've  been 
shopping  in  this  store  quite  a  while  and 
I  still  have  trouble.  I  never  know  what 
aisle  to  go  to  for  a  particular  thing." 

"The  only  complaint  I  have  is  that  I 
have  to  get  a  ride  to  the  super  market 
to  get  the  groceries  home.  I  can't  put 
anything  in  my  freezer  because  it's  too 
small,  so  I  go  to  the  small  grocery 
once  a  day.  If  I  had  a  bigger  freezer 
I  would  get  a  bigger  order." 

"Actually  the  only  problem  is  finding 
which  brand  is  better  than  the  other." 


"Finding  foods  in  odd  places — like  pea- 
nut butter  next  to  meat,  instead  of 
with  mustard  and  other  spreads.  I 
spent  three  weeks  before  finding 
Worcestershire  sauce — above  the  cold 
meat  bin." 

"They  should  have  better  aisle  signs 
as  to  where  to  find  what." 


"At  first  I  hated  shopping.  Oh,  I  didn't 
know  prices.  I  didn't  even  know  what 
I  wanted.  And  another  thing,  I  was 
working  when  I  first  got  married.  So 
when  I  got  home  I  had  cooking  to  do 
and  I  didn't  know  much  about  that 
either.  You  see,  I  lived  with  my  family 
and  just  never  learned  anything  about 
cooking   or   keeping    house." 

"It  would  help  if  the  store  would  not 
change  or  cease  to  carry  some  name 
brands  in  canned  food  and  frozen 
foods." 


HIS     HERS 


Need  packs  for  two 

"My  biggest  problem  is  buying  food 
for  two,  and  especially  meat.  You  sim- 
ply cannot  buy  a  roast  or  ham  for  two 
people  without  eating  it  for  a  week." 

"More  canned  goods  and  frozen  foods 
are  needed  for  only  two  people.  Why 
not  sell  more  smaller  ounce  cans  for 
us?  If  not.  they  just  go  to  waste." 

"Most  products  are  packaged  for  a 
family  of  four  or  more.  We  can  not  buy 
cookies,  candies,  crackers  etc.,  in  quan- 
tities we  can  use  before  they  spoil  so 
we  just  don't  buy  them." 

"I  feel  that  super  markets  should  have 
a  separate  department  where  food  for 
just  two  people  is  stocked.  Food  com- 
panies should  just  pack  enough  f^od 
for  two  people.  I  get  tired  of  having  to 


open  a  can  or  box  where  contents  are 
too  much  for  us,  where  I  end  up  throw- 
ing it  out." 

"I  appreciate  small  package  of  the 
products.  It  keeps  from  having  left- 
overs." 

"Stores  cater  to  large  families.  It  is 
hard  to  buy  meat  for  two  without  loads 
of  leftovers." 

"They  never  package  just  the  right 
amount  of  food  needed  for  two  people. 
You  have  to  make  a  special   request." 


Much  ado  about  meats 

"I  think  stores  could  help  us  by  having 
a  pamphlet  or  a  piece  of  paper  telling 
about  meats  ...  the  different  cuts.  At 
home  I  just  ate  and  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  what  it  was.  As  long  as  it 
was  good,  well,  OK." 

"I  found  it  hard  at  first  to  shop  because 
I  needed  so  much  stuff,  but  now  I  find 
it's  pretty  easy.  But  I  have  quite  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  meats.  Maybe  I 
shouldn't  say  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble. 
So  far  I'm  suiting  my  husband — that's 
after  seven  weeks  of  marriage.  But  I 
can't  tell  the  best  cuts.  As  for  cooking, 
I  do  like  to  cook;  I  must  be  pretty 
good  at  it — there  haven't  been  any 
complaints.  So  far,  though,  I  haven't 
been  working,  because  as  a  school 
teacher  I'm  off  during  the  summer.  It 
may  be  harder  for  me  to  cook  when 
school  starts  again." 

"I  like  to  shop.  I  guess  it's  the  idea 
of  shopping  for  our  own  home  that  I 
like.  The  only  thing  I  didn't  care  to 
shop  for  is  meats.  I  don't  know  how. 
I  mean,  I  don't  know  the  cuts  very  well." 

"Not  enough  meat  packaged  for  two 
people — example:  five  chops  are  too 
much;  most  roasts  are  too  big  and  cost 
too  much." 

"I  think  the  prices  of  meat  are  terrible. 
My  husband  and  I  haven't  had  a  roast 

yet." 

"Meat  is  hard  to  buy  in  small  enough 
packages  for  two  people.  One  store's 
meat  selection  is  the  poorest  I've  ever 
seen — for  example,  they  have  ham 
slices  only  about  once  a  month.  Never- 
theless, in  my  three  months  of  mar- 
riage, in  meal  planning  I  have  learned 
to  buy  meat  and  fieeze  it." 
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wooing  the  newly  wed:  Brides  flock  to  Cloitis 


For  S1.50  in  cash,  a  bottle  of  vanilla  extract  and  a 
dozen  doughnuts,  the  four  Ciotti  super  markets  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  get  the  first  shot  at  serving  each  newly- 
wed  couple  in  the  area.  That's  about  300  couples  a 
year.  Keeping  the  newlyweds  as  customers  from  then 
on  is  up  to  each  of  the  super  markets,  but  owners 
Galdino  and  Emidio  Ciotti  say  their  stores  have  re- 
markably high  averages. 

Statistics  show  that  newlyweds  comprise  about  nine 
per  cent  of  new  customers  in  a  community.  Getting 
virtually  all  of  them  in  an  area  to  try  a  particular  store 
— and  try  it  first — is  considered  phenomenal. 

How  did  Ciottis  manage  to  get  such  an  enviable 
edge  on  competition  and  for  sucli  a  small  investment 
per  new  customer?  They  practically  backed  into  it. 
Luck  played  a  part,  but  apathy  on 'the  part  of  com- 
petition from  other  area  super  markets  for  the  newly- 
wed  business  was  an  important  factor. 

Three  years  ago  the  Ciottis  saw  the  possibility  in 
attracting  new  shoppers  by  seeking  out  people  moving 
into  the  community,  so  they  Hipped  through  the  local 
telephone  directory  in  search  of  a  Welcome  Wagon 
type  of  service.  In  Reading,  this  function  is  performed 
by  Well  Wishers".  Inc..  an  organization  run  In  its 
founder.  Helen  Talbott. 

Well  Wishers",  formed  in  1961.  had  no  local  super 
market  sponsor,  and  Ciotti  Food  Centres  joined.  In 


1962.  Well  Wishers'  formed  an  auxiliary  branch  for 
brides-to-be  and  the  Ciotti  firm  also  became  one  of  its 
12  noncompeting  sponsors.  The  brides-to-be  segment 
performs  services  similar  to  those  offered  to  the  new- 
comers in  Reading. 

At  a  brides-to-be  shower 

Here's  how  Well  Wishers'  operates  the  brides-to-be 
program:  One  evening  a  week  eight  to  10  brides-to-be 
meet  over  coffee  and  cake  at  the  Crystal  restaurant, 
one  of  the  sponsors.  The  girls  bring  their  mothers  and 
frequently  their  mothers-in-law-to-be  and  occasionally 
a  girl  friend  who  also  has  matrimony  in  mind. 

In  a  •■warm  up'"  introduction,  Mrs.  Talbott  asks 
the  girls  questions  on  wedding  etiquette  and  decorum. 
She  programs  a  typical  wedding  from  the  bride's 
viewpoint.  Her  instruction  is  designed  to  insure 
smooth  planning  and  execution  of  the  wedding. 

A  major  segment  of  the  evening's  program  calls 
for  a  narrated  slide  presentation  showing  several 
photos  of  each  sponsoring  business.  One  of  the 
features  on  Ciottis  is  the  bakery  operation  and  es- 
pecially the  wedding  cake  which  many  brides-to-be 
order  from  the  super  market  firm.  Other  sponsors  in- 
clude a  local  realtor,  a  laundry,  a  pharmacy,  a  bridal 
shop  and  a  department  store. 

At    these    "showers"   each    bride-to-be    receives    a 
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(Left)  Well  Wishers',  a  Reading,  Pa.,  hostess 
program,  run  by  Helen  Talbott,  founder,  in- 
cludes weekly  showers  for  brides-to-be.  In 
photo,  Mrs.  Talbott  helps  one  group  of 
brides-to-be  complete  forms  evaluating  Well 
Wishers'  12  sponsors.  Ciotti's,  a  four-store 
super  market  firm,  is  a  sponsor.  The  weekly 
evaluation,  forwarded  to  the  merchants,  pro- 
vides them  with  a  running  opinion  survey  of 
their  operation.  Color  slides  featuring  select 
departments  of  participating  retailers  are 
shown  on  screen  in  background. 


CIOTTI  FOOD  CENTRES 

The  Fastest  Growing  Grocery  Chain  in  Berks  County 


thru 


WELCOMES  YOU 


^£*£*^£ 


|VJ,>\       Please  present  this  card  to  the 
r!-C^=L^^  manager  of  the  centre  most  con- 

venient for  your  shopping  needs. 

He  has  a  gilt  reserved  for  youl 


330  Summit  Ave.,  Reading,  Pa 374-2552 

4301  Fifth  St.  Highway,  Temple,  Pa.   .   .   .  929-9272 

2320  Penn  Ave.,  West  Lawn,  Pa 678-2151 

Fourth  &  Greenwich  Sts.,  Reading,  Pa.   .     375-8272 


(Above)  Courtesy  card  is  given  to  each  bride- 
to-be  at  Well  Wishers'  shower.  After  the  wed- 
ding, she  turns  it  in  to  one  of  the  four 
Ciotti  super  markets  for  a  gift.  It  also  gives 
her  clearance  to  cash   checks  at  Ciottis. 

(Left)  Galdino  Ciotti,  co-owner  of  the  Ciotti 
firm  with  his  brother  Emidio,  greets  the  newly- 
wed.  She  hands  him  a  courtesy  card  entitling 
her  to  one  dozen  doughnuts.  The  card  was 
given  to  her  when,  as  a  bride-to-be,  she  at- 
tended a  shower  by  Well  Wishers'.  Ciotti  is 
the  super  market  sponsor. 


(Above)  To  make  newlywed  at  ease,  an  extra 
effort  is  made  by  clerk  behind  delicatessen 
counter.  He  chats  while  preparing  order  and 
informs  her  of  unusual  foods  in  the  section. 

(Left)  Introductions  are  in  order  for  newlywed 
who  is  taken  around  super  market  by  C.  D. 
Smith,  store  manager.  Shaking  hands  with 
her  is  Frank  Lysakowski,  meat  dept.  mgr. 
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corsage  and  a  package  of  nominal  gifts  contributed 
by  the  participating  merchants.  Ciottis  gives  a  large 
bottle  of  vanilla  extract  which  bears  the  Ciotti  name 
in  bold  letters.  Galdino  Ciotti  said  that  particular 
product  was  selected  for  a  gift  because  it  has  the  firm's 
name,  usually  takes  months  to  consume  and  is  seen 
every  time  the  cupboard  door  is  opened.  Each  girl 
also  receives  a  guide  of  "kitchen  needs."  This  is  a 
two-page  mimeographed  list  of  dozens  of  houseware 
items  and  spices. 

In  addition,  each  bride-to-be  receives  a  courtesy 
card  from  every  sponsor.  This  card  is  redeemable  at 
the  store — after  the  wedding — for  another  small  gift. 
At  Ciottis,  the  gift  is  a  dozen  doughnuts.  But  the 
courtesy  card  is  more  than  a  coupon  for  doughnuts. 

How  Ciottis  greets  newlyweds 

It  signals  the  store  manager  into  action.  When  the 
card  is  presented  to  him.  it  is  proof  of  identification 
and  entitles  the  newlyweds  to  cash  checks  in  any 
Ciotti  store.  (The  stores  are  located  in  the  four  cor- 
ners of  Reading,  a  city  with  a  population  of  some 
100,000  persons.) 

It  is  also  the  manager's  opportunity  to  take  the 
newlyweds  around  the  store  and  introduce  them  to 
department  heads  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  lay- 
out of  the  store.  The  introduction  is  especially  fruitful 
for  the  service  delicatessen  section  as  most  brides  con- 
tinue working  and  are  good  deli  customers. 

This  personal  attention  shown  by  store  personnel 
during  the  newlyweds'  first  store  visit,  makes  sub- 
sequent shopping  trips  more  relaxing.  When  the  bride 
must  shop  alone,  she  feels  more  secure  knowing  clerks 
are  there  to  say  hello  and  to  offer  help  if  needed. 

Mothers  rate  high 

An  important  residual  benefit  from  the  brides-to-be 
program,  is  the  effect  it  has  on  the  mothers  and  pro- 
spective mothers-in-law  attending  the  sessions. 
Galdino  Ciotti  explained  it  this  way:  "The  mothers 
who  already  are  our  customers  are  also  our  biggest 
boosters,  we've  learned.  Those  mothers  not  shopping 
at  Ciottis  arc  grateful  for  the  concern  we  show  their 
daughters  and  become  just  as  eager  to  try  us.  It's  plus 
business  not  attainable  through  regular  advertising.  As 
for  building  an  image,  it's  tops." 

Well  Wishers'  charges  Ciottis  $1.50  for  each  bride- 
to-be  attending  the  weekly  meeting.  If  a  bride-to-be 
happens  to  move  before  the  wedding  or  for  some 
other  reason  is  not  a  prospect  for  the  food  stores,  the 
$1.50  charge  is  waived.  All  in  all,  the  cost  per  pro- 
spective customer  is  minimal,  according  to  Ciottis. 

Should  a  newly  wed  couple  neglect  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  courtesy  card,  a  follow-up  call  is  made 
by  Well  Wishers'  as  a  reminder  of  the  gift  awaiting 
them  at  the  store.  "We  seldom  fail  to  bat  a  1000  per 
cent,"  says  Helen  Talbott. 

Well  Wishers'  service  also  solicits  frank  comments 
on  the  sponsors  by  those  attending  the  brides-to-be 
shower,  and  they  have  been  especially  helpful  to  the 
merchants,  Mrs.  Talbott  said.  These  comments,  she 


noted,  are  tantamount  to  a  running  survey  on  every 
sponsor's  business. 

Newlyweds  vs.  movers 

How  does  the  brides-to-be  program  stack  up  against 
the  new  movers  channeled  to  Ciottis  by  the  Well 
Wishers'  program?  Numerically,  the  300  newlyweds 
settling  in  Reading  annually  slightly  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  movers  introduced  to  Ciottis  by  Well  Wishers'. 
While  no  study  has  been  made  on  the  amount  of 
money  each  group  spends  at  Ciottis.  it  is  believed  the 
movers,  who  usually  have  one  or  more  children,  spend 
more  money.  However,  both  newlyweds  generally 
work  and  the  bride's  time  in  the  kitchen  is  limited. 
Consequently,  they  are  good  customers  for  snacks, 
convenience  and  other  easily  and  quickly  prepared 
foods,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  showing  the  number  of  movers 
and  newlyweds  that  were  channeled  to  Ciottis  through 
the  Well  Wishers'  program  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year: 

Jan      Feb      Mar     Apr       May    June     Total 


new  movers 

19 

19 

12 

25 

18 

21 

114 

newlyweds 

23 

22 

23 

33 

28 

24 

153 

Wooing  tho  oewlywed: 
A  love  affair  Willi 
25,000  Canadian  brides 

A  bilingual  love  affair  has  been  going  on  since  1961 
between  IGA  and  the  brides  of  Canada.  And  their  hus- 
bands couldn't  be  happier. 

The  promotional  romance  was  inspired  by  M.  Loeb 
Limited.  Ottawa  wholesaler  serving  350  participating 
IGA  food  stores.  It  was  developed  to  help  brides  make 
their  new  family  cooking  chores  easier,  and  ostensibly 
to  make  IGA  their  shopping  headquarters.  Based  on 
the  continuing  response  during  the  past  four  years, 
the  wholesaler  considers  it  to  be  one  of  its  most  suc- 
cessful  customer  relations   tools. 

Each  new  bride  settling  near  any  one  of  the  350 
IGA  member  stores  supplied  by  M.  Loeb  is  eligible  to 
receive,  free,  a  "Cookindex" —  a  color-photo  file  con- 
taining more  than  1.000  recipes  and  valued  at  $15.95. 
In  place  of  the  English  cook  index.  French-speaking 
brides  may  request  "L'Encyclopedie  de  la  Cuisine 
Canadienne"  (Encyclopedia  of  Canadian  Cookery). 
In  addition,  when  the  bride  visits  her  local  IGA  store 
to  pick  up  her  wedding  gift,  she  also  receives  a  bonus 
of  a  two-pound  bag  of  flour  and  100  Gold  Bond 
trading  stamps. 
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M.  Loeb's  IGA  stores  in  Canada  offer  brides  a 
cooking  index  or  cookbook  written  in  French. 
Below  is  letter  to  newlyweds,  copy  of  ads  and 
gift  package  label. 


glB  iron.  IO 


Ino 


uou  can  **• 


^  would  t* 
y  tree  9***" 


Happy  anniversary 

As  a  follow-up,  IGA  remembers  to  send  each  bride  a 
card  on  both  her  first  and  second  wedding  anniver- 
saries— that's  probably  more  than  can  be  said  for  a 
lot  of  forgetful  husbands. 

Since  the  wooing  began  four  years  ago,  25,000  new 
brides  have  taken  advantage  of  the  offer.  About  30  per 
cent  of  them  take  the  French  encyclopedia. 

This  pinch  of  attention,  dash  of  thoughtfulness  and 
a  touch  of  sentimentality  is  stirred  well  promotionally 
by  the  wholesaler.  The  bride-gift  advertising  breaks 
each  year  in  January  and  is  repeated  at  the  height  of 
the  "wedding  seasons"  in  May  and  September.  Large 
introductory  ads  and  smaller  follow-ups  are  run  in 
both  French  and  English  handbills.  These  handbills 
are  distributed  in  M.  Loeb's  five  IGA  franchise  areas: 
Ottawa,  Sudbury  and  London  in  Ontario,  and  Sher- 
brooke  and  Amos  in  Quebec.  Total  circulation  is 
700,000. 

When  there  is  a  slack  in  advertising  of  the  Bride 
Gift  program,  retailers  are  encouraged  to  post  hand- 
bills of  the  continuing  promotion  on  bulletin  boards  in 
their  stores.  When  the  promotion  is  in  full  swing, 
they  receive  additional  posters  to  put  on  store 
windows. 

"Generally,  the  promotion  has  been  well  received 
by  our  IGA  retailers  who  feel  it  has  attracted  new 
business  to  their  stores,"  according  to  Jim  Power, 
advertising  director  of  M.  Loeb.  The  wholesaler  pays 
the  major  cost  of  the  promotion  which  runs  into 
thousands  of  dollars  annually.  However,  the  supply 
depot  deems  it  important  from  the  consumer's  view- 
point to  give  entire  credit  to  the  IGA  store  giving 
the  gift  to  the  bride. 

Rules  for  the  bride 

Here  is  how  a  bride  goes  about  getting  her  gift: 

After  marriage,  she  sends  a  newspaper  clipping  of 
her  wedding  announcement,  or  a  copy  of  her  wedding 
invitation,  or  a  letter  from  the  official  who  performed 
the  ceremony,  to  IGA  Bride  Gift  in  Ottawa.  She  is 
required  to  give  her  married  name,  new  address  and 
nearest  IGA  store. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  the  IGA  supply 
depot  sends  her  a  letter  advising  the  newlywed  to  pick 
up  her  gift  at  the  IGA  store.  At  the  same  time,  the 
gift  is  mailed  to  the  store.  She  presents  the  letter  to 
her  IGA  which  returns  the  letter  to  the  supplier. 

As  the  written  requests  (along  with  proof  of  engage- 
ment) are  received  at  headquarters,  a  card  containing 
vital  statistics,  dates,  etc.,  is  filled  out  and  filed. 
Brides'  addresses  are  taken  from  this  rile  for  mailing 
of  cards  on  the  first  and  second  anniversaries. 

"We  feel  these  follow-ups  provide  an  impressive 
public  relations  function  and  are  therefore  extremely 
important  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  promotion, 
and  to  the  attraction  and  keeping  of  IGA  customers," 
Power  explained. 

The  anniversary  cards,  of  tine  quality,  are  much  like 
those  anyone  may  purchase  in  a  store  for  25  or  35 
cents. 
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14  ways  to 
woo  &  win  too 


1.  RECOGNIZE,  first  of  all,  that  they  are 
important.  In  numbers,  about  1.4  mil- 
lion first-time  brides  this  year.  In  dol- 
lars, well  over  $1  billion  annually  in 
food  stores.  And  not  having  big  family 
expenses  (yet)  and  with  the  bride  gen- 
erally working,  they  can  afford  good- 
quality  products.  They're  good  custom- 
ers right  from  the  beginning — building 
up  the  cupboard  larder  and  stocking  up 
household  things  like  cleansers,  silver 
polish,  floor  polish,  paper  products,  etc. 

2.  APPRECIATE  the  fact  that  they're 
young  (about  half  are  still  in  their 
teens),  inexperienced  in  cooking  and 
housekeeping,  eager  to  learn  and  ap- 
preciative of  any  help  that  they  can 
get.  What  a  time  to  win  friends  and 
influence  people!  .  .  .  not  only  for 
their  business  now,  but  in  the  future. 
If  you've  sold  them  right,  they'll  be 
talking  about  you  to  other  young 
marrieds  and  everybody  on  the  block! 

3.  REALIZE  that  most  young  brides 
won't  be  waiting  too  long  to   become 


mothers.  Many  of  those  married  last 
year  are  already  "that  way."  So  brush 
up  the  baby  department,  make  it  attrac- 
tive, add  non-foods,  etc. 

4.  DEVELOP  a  newlywed  program.  You 
can  do  it  through  a  professional  hostess 
(see  page  K-70).  You  can  do  it  yourself 
(or  with  a  wholesaler — page  K-72)  by 
getting  newlyweds  to  register  or  by 
building  a  list  to  solicit  their  business 
by  letter  and/or  gifts.  List  sources 
include:  marriage  license  bureau, 
churches,  list  services,  newspapers, 
photographers,  florists,  department 
stores.  Some  businesses  may  exchange 
names  for  a  mention  in  your  offer  or  in 
the  store.  Refine  lists  to  exclude  brides 
who  live  too  far  away  from  your  store's 
area.  Unless  you  have  a  big  share  of 
the  market,  you  may  be  contacting 
people  who  won't  likely  become  regular 
customers. 

5.  HELP  YOURSELF  by  helping  them  to 
learn  how  to  shop.  Provide  such  things 
as  floor  plans  showing  product  loca- 
tions or  shopping  lists  with  aisle  desig- 
nations, tips  on  multiple-unit  buying, 
how  to  group  multiple  units  for  faster 
checking  out,  best  hours  to  shop,  how 
aisles  are  designated,  asking  for  help, 
etc.  Suggestions  like  these  would  make 
a  gratefully  received  "tips  on  shop- 
ping" booklet. 

6.  BE  PREPARED  to  give  these  young 
two-people  families  the  small  sizes  they 
want  ...  in  meats,  in  produce,  in 
grocery.  In  an  era  of  super-giant  sizes, 
the  newlywed  finds  herself  left  with 
leftovers.  To  make  her  aware  you  know 
her  wants  concerning  two-people  por- 
tions, perhaps  your  invitation-gift  could 
be  a  "Gift  Steak  for  Two."  Some  cook- 
ing hints  on  how  to  make  use  of  those 
leftovers  would  be  well  appreciated  .  .  . 
also  suggest  they  could  probably  ex- 
pand the  capacity  of  their  limited  pantry 
space  by  organizing  it  better  and  add- 
ing more  shelves. 

7.  GET  SET  for  talk  about  trading 
stamps.  PCs  survey  indicates  these 
young  people  may  be  predisposed  to 
stamps  since  they  may  feel  it  will  help 
them  get  needed  house  items.  If  you 
don't  have  stamps,  talk  about  savings; 
if  you  do  have  stamps,  you'll  want  to 
get  them  "hooked"  as  soon  as  possible 
by  offering  100  or  more  free  stamps. 

8.  BECOME  more  brand  conscious. 
Newlyweds  tend  to  rely  on  name 
brands  and  are  disappointed  if  they're 
not  found  in  sufficient  quantities.  On 
the  other  hand,  store-labels  can  be  pre- 
sented as  offering  monetary  savings. 


9.  ANTICIPATE  their  crying  over  the 
cost  of  food.  Most  of  these  young 
people  didn't  know  what  it  was  to  shell 
out  their  own  money  for  necessities; 
they  bruise  easily  at  the  checkout.  Actu- 
ally, what  really  bothers  them  is  trnt 
they  want  to  be  reassured  that  they're 
being  dealt  with  fairly  despite  their  in- 
experience. 

10.  PLAY  UP  conveniences  and  serv- 
ices. Most  brides  are  employed  so 
they're  short  on  time.  Convenience 
foods  of  all  kinds  are  important  (frozen 
and  canned  and  including  such  dairy 
items  as  eggs);  so  are  express  check- 
outs, wide  aisles,  efficient  front-end, 
simplified  check-cashing  procedures. 

11.  PROVIDE  food-preparation  advice. 
Recipes  stressing  simplicity  and  speed 
could  be  given  ("50  Ways  to  Prepare 
Eggs,"  for  instance)  in  leaflets  with  the 
initial  introductory  letters  .  .  .  and  why 
not  go  beyond  this  with  a  full-scale 
home-making  service?  Only  the  big  out- 
fits can  afford  a  full-time  home  econo- 
mist, but  smaller  companies  could  use 
such  people  or  services  part-time.  Prac- 
tically every  store  has  at  least  one 
checker  or  Courtesy  Counter  gal  who 
could  act  as  Chief  Mother  Hen  to  new 
brides — from  taking  them  on  a  store 
tour,  to  suggesting  cooking  ideas  and 
what  to  buy  in  the  store,  to  suggestions 
about  good  beauty  shops. 

12.  PROMOTE  non-foods.  Since  most  of 
these  young  gals  are  working,  they 
must  look  neat  and  tidy — so  expect 
good  sales  of  beauty  products.  Per- 
sonal-care advertising  is  something 
that's  been  hammered  into  this  young 
TV  generation  from  the  time  they  could 
see  the  screen.  Housewares  are  also 
important.  There  are  dozens  and  dozens 
of  doo-dads  they'll  be  needing  to  put 
their  apartment  into  action. 

13.  BRUSH  UP  on  your  meat  promotion. 
The  biggest  blank  these  kids  face  is  the 
meat  department — they  don't  know 
what  to  buy,  how  to  fix  it,  what  consti- 
tutes quality.  A  common  question  is: 
"London  Broil — what's  that?"  So  pull 
out  all  stops  here:  meat  manager  edu- 
cation, recipe  ideas  in  the  case  mould- 
ing and/or  on  leaflets,  special  hostess 
on  weekends,  encouraging  use  of  per- 
sonal service,  describing  how  to  freeze 
excess  meats,  etc. 

14.  TREAT  THEM  gently — like  movers. 
After  all,  most  newlyweds  have  changed 
residences  recently.  Check  Progressive 
Grocer's  previous  Consumer  Dynamics 
article  for  ideas  on  how  to  get  movers 
to  move  your  way. 
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Two  decades  ago,  the  path  of  a  customer  shopping  the  grocery 
store  usually  consisted  of  a  straight  line  from  the  store  entrance 
to  the  nearest  clerk  who  filled  the  customer's  grocery  order.  There 
was  little  concern  by  retailers  about  the  customer's  reaction  to 
store  layout  because  of  the  lack  of  direct  customer  involvement 
with  shopping  process. 

Customer's  role  changes 

But  the  advent  of  the  super  market  and  of  self-service  brought 
fringe  challenges.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  sudden  change  in 
the  role  played  by  the  customer.  From  the  position  of  being  a  vir- 
tual observer  in  the  selection  of  items  from  the  shelves  in  service 
stores,  the  super  market  shopper  was  cast  as  an  active  participant. 
This  changeover  brought  with  it  revolutionary  changes  in  merchan- 
dising techniques,  in  package  and  equipment  design  and  in  store 
layout.  The  simple  one-line  concept  of  the  shopping  pattern  began 
to  evolve  into  a  complex  zig-zag,  in-and-out  design  rivaling  an  ab- 
stract work  of  art. 

However  abstract  the  appearance  of  the  traffic  pattern  may  ap- 
pear to  the  eye,  its  implications  to  the  selling  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  the  super  market  are  well-defined  and  concrete.  Confusion 
of  the  customer  in  the  aisles  can  be  a  major  contribution  toward 
a  store's  failure.  The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing the  shopper's  in-store  wanderings  is  not  a  recent  phenomenon, 
but  the  search  for  answers  to  this  challenge  is  still  contemporary. 
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in  me  super  market  PART4 


Perfect  store  layout  elusive 

The  elusiveness  of  a  perfect  store  layout  has  its  roots  in  the  basic 
dynamics  of  the  food  industry.  The  retailing  picture  is  a  constantly 
changing  one— new  products  continue  to  pour  onto  super  market 
shelves,  new  departments  and  services  have  become  essentials  in 
maintaining  competitive  leadership  and  new  developments  in  equip- 
ment are  constantly  expanding  merchandising  approaches. 

But  just  as  important  as  physical  changes  within  the  super  mar- 
ket are  the  changing  tastes  and  characteristics  of  each  store's 
mass  of  customers— their  basic  food  preferences,  their  ethnic  and 
social  buying  tendencies,  their  growing  sophistication  in  matters 
of  the  menu,  the  influence  of  their  new  affluency  and  their  increas- 
ing awareness  of  and  receptiveness  to  the  newest  products  and  to 
the  latest  selling  techniques. 
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Layout  synthesis  from  two  points-of-view 
The  ideal  floor  plan  is  one  which  successfully  combines  the  shop- 
ping-selling points-of-view  of  both  the  customer  and  the  retailer. 
The  shopper  is  acutely  aware  of  any  floor  plan  inconveniences 
which  tend  to  hinder  her  shopping  trip.  Basically,  the  customer 
looks  for  a  store  in  which  shopping  may  be  accomplished  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  and  confusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retailer 
is  essentially  concerned  with  exposing  the  greatest  number  of 
items  to  the  greatest  number  of  customers  for  maximum  sales. 

Combining  these  two  points-of-view  can  be  tricky— especially 
when  the  attempt  is  based  entirely  on  guesswork  and  superficial 
--.assumptions.  Store  layout  has  become  a  science  and  as  such,  re- 
quites-basic  research  to  supply  clues  for  effective  solutions. 

A  tool  for  individual  research 

To  contribute  toward  this  research,  the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study 
includes  an  examination  of  traffic  patterns  of  trade  areas  with 
varying  demographic  composition. 

During  one  weekend,  1,000  customers  were  followed  through 
test  stores  in  Cleveland  with  special  attention  paid  to  the  major 
demographic  characteristic  of  each  of  these  stores'  trade  areas. 
The  Negro  shopper,  the  young  marrieds,  the  industrial  workers, 
the  upper  income  shopper  and  the  rural-small  town  customer  were 
observed  specifically  in  the  areas  dominated  by  their  group. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  reported  here  will  give  retailers 
some  insight  to  the  manner  in  which  different  types  of  customers 
react  to  various  department  and  product  locations  within  the  super 
market.  But  traffic  pattern  investigation  by  retailers  in  their  own 
store  layouts  is  essential  for  precise  understanding  of  their  indi- 
vidual situations.  On  Page  K85,  is  an  outline  of  ways  to  conduct 
these  traffic  patterns. 

The  traffic  pattern:  a  reaction  to  many  influences. 

The  traffic  pattern  of  a  super  market  shopper  is  much  more  than 
merely  a  line  drawn  on  a  miniature  floor  plan  of  a  store.  It  repre- 
sents a  lineal  description  of  the  shopper's  reaction  to  the  super 
market's  labyrinth  of  aisles  and  gondolas  and  to  thousands  of  items 
on  the  shelves  and  on  special  displays  inviting  her  purchase.  All  of 
this  is  complicated  by  pressures  of  time,  by  limitations  of  the 
budget,  by  the  presence  and  attitudes  of  other  shoppers  and  em- 
ployes in  the  store  and  even  by  the  customer's  basic  psychological 
problems. 

Because  of  these  pressures  and  influences,  the  customer  can 
never  be  considered  an  automaton  which  will  react  predictably  in 
every  situation.  However,  by  taking  concentrated  samplings  of 
customer  traffic  in  the  store,  certain  responses  take  place  often 
enough  to  give  some  guideposts  to  more  effective  store  layouts 
and  product  arrangement. 
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reacts  10  store  layout 


All  of  the  pressures  which  the  housewife  brings  with 
her  into  the  super  market  plus  the  added  challenge 
of  the  store  layout  may  not  make  a  Greek  tragedy  of 
her  shopping  excursion  but  the  combined  result  may 
make  it  something  less  than  a  picnic. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  results  of  the  Consumer 
Dynamics  traffic  studies  is  the  rejection  by  shoppers 
of  any  arrangement  which  complicates  a  simple  route 
through  the  store.  If,  with  this  rejection,  the  customer 
seems  to  be  trying  to  tell  the  retailer  something,  it's 
probably  that  life  is  involved  enough  without  a  store 
layout  which  confuses.  The  customer  uses  a  most 
effective  weapon  against  a  store  area  which  confuses 
her — she  just  simply  doesn't  shop  it. 

Rejection  of  complicated  layout 

An  example  of  such  a  reaction  is  found  in  store  layout 
below.  Here  an  alcove  with  a  center  island  is  the 
point  of  rejection  by  the  major  flow  of  traffic.  How 
rapidly  the  density  of  traffic  diminishes  can  be  seen 
by  the  abrupt  disintegration  of  the  heavy  traffic  per- 
centage in  the  perimeter  aisle  as  it  nears  the  alcove. 
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In  actual  traffic  figures,  the  ice  cream  freezer  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  alcove  area  of  the  illustrated  lay- 
out is  passed  by  75  out  of  every  100  customers  shop- 
ping the  store  (position  "A").  The  alcove,  located  only 
the  width  of  an  aisle  from  this  heavily  shopped  ice 
cream  case,  attracts  only  27  out  of  these  100  cus- 
tomers. 

The  positioning  of  the  gondola  in  the  center  of  this 
alcove  might  seem  to  have  caused  additional  confu- 
sion. However,  in  another  test  store  having  a  similar 
alcove  without  the  center  gondola,  a  dropoff  of  traffic 
was  also  experienced.  In  this  case,  68  per  cent  of 
total  store  traffic  shopped  the  perimeter  while  only  14 
per  cent  shopped  the  alcove. 
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This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  all  is  lost  in 
such  an  area.  But  if  it  is  expected  to  produce  the 
maximum  in  sales,  there  must  be  a  careful  choice  of 
product  categories  for  the  location  plus  an  extra  mer- 
chandising effort  to  tempt  the  customer  to  deviate  from 
the  beaten  path. 

Well-defined  entrance  to  sales  area  necessary 

As  customers  enter  the  super  market,  the  direction 
which  the  traffic  flow  is  expected  to  take  should  be 
clearly  defined.  Usually  this  is  toward  a  perimeter  aisle 
from  which  the  shopper  can  branch  out  into  other 
aisles  to  pursue  her  buying  needs  at  will.  Failure  to 
do  this  can  damage  the  selling  opportunities  of  certain 
areas  of  the  store. 

In  store  layout  above,  the  customer  takes  a  shop- 
ping cart  and  because  of  special  displays  along  the 
front  window  area  and  the  corner  position  of  a  bakery- 
section  is  expected  to  be  led  into  the  perimeter  aisle. 
The  confusion  results  from  having  two  interior  aisles 
open  directly  upon  the  customer's  beginning  path. 

As  the  traffic  percentage  at  point  "E"  shows,  the 
perimeter  aisle  has  little  of  the  main  traffic  drained 
off  by  these  two  interior  aisles.  But  the  confusion  and 
indecision  which  the  customer  experiences  from  this 
arrangement  could  have  a  negative  effect  on  her  opin- 
ion of  the  store's  "shopability." 

In  this  ease,  the  real  sales  losers  were  the  products 
displayed  within  the  front  area  of  these  interior  aisles 
at  points  "A"  and  *"B."  Those  customers  who  missed 
these  locations  as  they  entered  the  --tore  displayed  a 
definite  reluctance  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  front 
of  the  store  in  order  to  buy  the  displayed  products. 
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An  additional  traffic  exposure  problem  for  these 
two  locations  seems  to  come  from  their  being  dis- 
joined from  the  continuous  line  of  shelving  by  a  cross 
aisle.  The  numerical  effect  that  this  cross  aisle  has 
on  passing  traffic  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
position  "C"  which  is  passed  by  64  out  of  every  100 
customers  with  position  "A"  which  is  passed  by  only 
19  of  the  100.  A  similar  dropoff  in  traffic  occurred 
between  position  "D"  which  had  a  traffic  figure  of 
75  per  cent  and  position  "B"  which  dropped  to  an 
exposure  of  33  per  cent  of  total  traffic. 

The  effect  of  cross  aisles  on  traffic 

The  cross  aisle  arrangement  in  super  market  layout 
is  not  without  merit  when  properly  used.  For  exam- 
ple, its  use  seems  particularly  well  adapted  to  larger 
super  markets  in  which  a  continuous  flow  of  shelving 
from  front  to  back  tends  to  be  a  discouraging  and 
monotonous  challenge  to  the  shopper. 

The  adverse  effect  that  it  can  have  on  a  smaller 
store  is  illustrated  by  the  variations  in  traffic  flow  as 
shown  in  layout  below.  A  dropoff  in  traffic  ranging  as 
high  as  23  customers  occurred  in  the  short  space  of 
a  five-foot  aisle  between  the  separated  islands. 
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Perimeters  present  problems,  too 

There  has  never  been  any  secret  about  where  the 
heaviest  customer  traffic  is  found  in  the  store.  The 
perimeter  aisles  have  always  been  winners  in  this 
category.  However,  with  this  well-founded  conclusion 
has  grown  a  faulty  assumption  that  if  a  product  is 
placed  on  the  perimeter,  it  will  automatically  enjoy 
a  sales  boom.  The  truth  is  that  the  perimeters  have 
their  problems,  too. 
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Just  as  super  markets  compete  for  the  patronage 
of  the  customer,  so  departments  and  products  and 
locations  vie  with  one  another  for  the  attention  of  the 
shopper  in  the  store.  The  perimeters  are  usually  domi- 
nated by  the  most  potent  selling  features  of  the  super 
market — the  produce,  meat,  dairy,  frozen  food  and 
bakery  departments.  Because  of  their  strong  attrac- 
tion for  attention,  any  lesser  product  exposed  along 
that  same  aisle  must  battle  for  recognition. 

On  store  layout  above,  for  example,  the  dairy  de- 
partment at  position  "A"  enjoys  exposure  to  75  per 
cent  of  all  customers  who  enter  the  store.  Directly 
across  the  perimeter  aisle  is  the  canned  fruit  juice 
department.  Approximately  eight  feet  separate  the 
two  sections  but  the  exposure  of  the  fruit  juice  is  a 
much  lower  49  per  cent  of  total  store  traffic. 

Even  when  the  product  displayed  across  the  aisle 
is  from  the  same  department  a  similar  dropoff  occurs. 
At  position  "C"  along  the  meat  display  case,  78  per 
cent  of  all  store  customers  are  exposed  to  that  prod- 
uct's sales  appeal.  A  refrigerated  meat  case  (point 
"D"  on  layout),  on  an  island  end  across  from  this 
position  receives  the  attention  of  only  32  per  cent. 

Produce  tables  channel  traffic 

An  additional  complication  in  the  positioning  of  items 
along  a  perimeter  aisle  is  the  use  of  produce  tables 
in  midaisle  positions.  These  tables  are  highly  effective 
as  selling  displays  but  if  placed  too  closely  together, 
tend  to  discourage  customer  traffic  crossing  from  one 
side  of  the  aisle  to  the  other. 
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Layout  #  5  shows  the  attention-getting  power  of 
one  of  these  produce  tables  in  position  "A,"  which  90 
per  cent  of  customers  passed,  and  its  tendency  to  dis- 
tract from  position  "B"  next  to  it.  In  comparison, 
"B"  was  passed  by  only  39  per  cent  of  all  customers. 

The  sales  potential  of  the  produce  display  tables, 
as  shown  by  their  ability  to  attract  as  much  as  97  per 
cent  of  total  store  traffic,  is  too  important  to  the  store 
to  exclude  them  from  the  layout.  Their  positioning 
should  be  carefully  considered,  though,  in  the  light 
of  how  it  affects  adjacent  items  on  gondola  shelving. 

Battle  of  perimeter  products  a  challenge 

The  adverse  effect  which  a  produce,  meat  or  dairy 
department  has  on  the  customer-attracting  power  of 
the  perimeter  aisle's  opposite  side  is  often  greater 
than  it  should  be,  merely  because  the  retailer  has 
ignored  the  challenge  of  merchandising  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  If  the  goal  is  to  attract  customers  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  shelving,  then  some  constructive 
action  must  be  taken  in  that  direction. 

This  may  take  the  form  of  lighted  shelving  which 
has  been  used  so  effectively  in  accentuating  product 
and  label  colors.  Customers  may  be  attracted  by  more 
effective  department  and  product  identification  in 
these  locations,  by  accenting  special  prices  and  new 
items  in  those  departments  with  brightly  lettered 
signs  or  by  blinking  lights  positioned  at  the  location 
of  these  items  along  the  shelving. 

A  more  careful  selection  of  items  which  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  major  perimeter  department  which  it 
faces  may  be  effective  in  coordinating  the  sales  of 
both.  For  example,  the  stocking  of  canned  vegetables 
directly  across  from  the  produce  department. 

A  number  of  items  found  in  the  super  market  at- 
tract customers  effectively  no  matter  where  they  are 
placed.  Sugar  and  coffee  are  examples.  The  position- 
ing of  one  of  these  demand  items  in  a  midshelf  posi- 
tion to  help  draw  customers  across  the  aisle  could 
reflect  in  greater  sales  for  adjacent  positions  along 
the  entire  side  of  that  aisle. 

Special  displays  slotted  in  the  lesser-shopped  side 
of  the  perimeter  aisle  and  highlighted  by  spotlighting 
and  attention-getting  display  pieces — especially  those 
which  move — also  could  be  effective  to  catch  the  cus- 
tomer's eye  and  divert  her  shopping  into  that  aisle. 

The  popularity  of  the  free  cup  of  coffee  is  another 
candidate  for  attracting  the  customer  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  perimeter  aisle.  This  could  be  displayed 
in  midgondola  rather  than  at  the  conventional  end- 
of-aisle  position  with  the  use  of  an  arrow-shaped  sign 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  to  announce  its  location. 

The  midstore  sales  jungle 

In  the  past,  many  hands  have  been  wrung  and  a  few 
tears  have  been  shed  over  the  problems  of  selling  in 
the  midstore  area.  But  the  situation  is  not  nearly  as 
bad  as  some  believe — especially  when  there  is  an 
understanding  of  the  customer-attracting  and  sales- 
producing  potentials  of  various  product  groups  nor- 
mally displayed  on  gondolas  within  this  area. 


Certain  midstore  product  groups  tend  to  attract 
customers  to  their  locations  wherever  they  are  stocked 
in  that  area.  The  comparative  strengths  of  these  prod- 
ucts as  traffic-pullers  vary  somewhat  with  the  varia- 
tion in  an  area's  demographic  characteristics.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  midstore  stocked  product  groups 
which  displayed  consistent  strength  in  traffic  patterns 
in  all  test  stores.  The  percentage  figure  indicates  the 
average  percentage  of  total  customers  who  were  at- 
tracted to  that  product  group  in  all  stores. 

This    list    shows   the    10  ';  of  total 

best  customer-attractors   in  Product  Group         '!%«""' 

all  stores  but  other  product     1   Coffee  66% 

groups   of   similar   strength     2  Cookiesand 

may  appear  in  an  individual         Crackers 65% 

store  because  of  the  demo-     3.  Canned  Vegs 62% 

graphic  characteristic  of  the     4.  Baking  Needs....    60% 
area    which    it    serves.    For     5.  Paper  Products..    59% 

example,  in  the  Negro  dom-     6.  Canned  Soup 58% 

inated    area,    canned    milk     7.  Laundry  Supplies  55% 

ranks  high  among  the  mid-     8.  Cereals 55% 

store  stocked  products  but     9.  Sugar 55% 

did  not  have  a  similar  pull-    jo.  Salad  Dressings 

ing  power  among  the  stores         and  Oils 53% 

with  other  dominate  demographic  characteristics. 
Similarly,  baby  food  ranked  high  in  the  store  serving 
young  marrieds — 63  per  cent  of  total  young  mar- 
rieds  were  attracted  to  this  product  group.  In  other 
test  stores,  baby  food  was  of  lesser  importance  in 
pulling  customer  traffic.  In  the  store  with  industrial 
workers,  canned  meats  were  shopped  by  58  per  cent 
of  total  store  traffic. 

These  variations,  in  popularity  of  product  groups 
among  different  types  of  customers,  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  retailer's  knowing  who  his  custom- 
ers are  and  what  their  individual  preferences  are  in 
order  to  achieve   maximum   selling  productivity. 

A  fact  which  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  diehard 
pessimists  about  midstore  traffic  is  that  a  number  of 
these  listed  product  groups  produced  traffic  in  that 
area  which  rivaled  the  percentage  of  total  traffic  en- 
joyed by  perimeter  positions.  Well-planned  placement 
of  these  products  along  midstore  aisles  not  only  can 
attract  customers  to  that  area  but  can  result  in  fringe 
benefit  sales  for  product  groups  with  lesser  customer- 
attracting  attributes. 

To  give  added  impetus  to  traffic  toward  these  popu- 
lar products,  as  much  attention  as  possible  should  be 
given  to  ways  of  informing  customers  of  the  presence 
of  those  products  in  specific  aisles.  A  device  such  as 
product  listings  on  directional  arrows  at  the  perimeter 
entrance  to  each  aisle  might  be  productive.  This  could 
supplement  the  product  identification  signs  normally 
found  at  midaisle  or  on  midgondola  locations.  Addi- 
tional ways  of  acquainting  customers  with  product 
locations  within  the  store  are  outlined  on  page  K-86. 

Passing-buying  ratio  clue  to  selling  potential 

Another  means  of  evaluating  the  selling  power  of 
major  commodity  groups  is  the  ratio  of  how  many  cus- 
tomers buy  from  a  certain  group  to  how   many  p.^s 


The  percentage  figure  indicates  the  total  number  of 

customers  buying  divided  by  the  total  number  passing 

YOUNG  MARRIEDS 

8.  Soup,  Canned,  Dry 

52% 

1.  Dairy 

96% 

9.  Cigarets 

49% 

2.  Pretzels  &  Chips 

72% 

H.  Coffee 

44% 

3.  Bakery 

72% 

10.  Canned  Vegetables  47% 

4.  Meat 

69% 

12.  Soft  Drinks 

44% 

5.  Dry  Cereal 

59% 

13.  Paper  Products- 

43% 

6.  Produce 

55% 

14.  Bar  Soap 

42% 

7.  Drink  Mixes  Aid 

53% 

15.  Pickles 

41% 

NEGRO 

8.  Soft  Drinks 

38% 

1.  Produce 

55% 

9.  Sugar 

36% 

2.  Dairy 

49% 

10.  Flour  &  Cake  Mixes  35% 

3.  Bread 

47% 

11.  Beer 

35% 

4.  Frozen  Poultry 

45% 

12.  Cereals 

34% 

5.  Soap  Powders 

44% 

13.  Meat 

33% 

6.  Crackers 

42% 

14.  Cookies 

31% 

7.  Canned  Fruits 

40% 

15.  Paper  Products 

31% 

RURAL-SMALL  TOWN 

8.  Baby  Foods 

58% 

1.  Dairy 

77% 

9.  Meat 

58% 

2.  Bakery 

71% 

10.  Cookies 

57% 

3.  Soups 

70% 

11.  Salad  Oil,  Vinegar 

56% 

4.  Cigarets 

69% 

12.  Ice  Cream 

56% 

5.  Cereals 

66% 

13.  Soap  Powders 

52% 

6.  Refrig.  Produce 

61% 

14.  Canned  Vegetables  49% 

7.  Paper  Products 

60% 

15.  Sugar 

49% 

HIGH  INCOME 

8.  Refrig.  Produce 

53% 

1.  Lunch  &  Smoked 
Meats 

2.  Dairy 

3.  Bakery  Products 

4.  Paper  Products 

5.  Dairy 

6.  Cleansers,  Starch 

77% 
76% 
65% 
64% 
64% 
62% 

9.  Cake  Mixes,  Flour 

10.  Dress.  &  Oils 

11.  Soap  Powders 

12.  Soups 

13.  Canned  Fruit 

14.  Health  &  Beauty 
Aids.Soap 

53% 
50% 
45% 
43% 
38% 

37% 

7.  Meat,  Fresh 

61% 

15.  Chips  &  Pretzels 

35% 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

8.  Cold  Cereal 

53% 

1.  Dairy 

81% 

9.  Lunch  Meat 

52% 

2.  Bakery 

79% 

10.  Paper  Products 

52% 

3.  Canned  Vegetables  69% 

11.  Frozen  Food 

50% 

4.  Coffee 

62% 

12.  Meat,  Fresh 

47% 

5.  Beverages 

61% 

13.  Cookies 

47% 

6.  Produce 

60% 

14.  Liquid  Detergent 

45% 

7.  Ice  Cream 

56% 

15.  Soups 

42% 

that  group  in  their  shopping  tour  of  the  super  market. 
Listed  at  left  are  the  commodity  groups  with  the 
highest  passing-buying  ratios  in  five  test  stores — each 
in  an  area  with  a  different  demographic  characteristic. 
While  these  are  listed  on  a  storewide  basis,  it  will 
be  noted  that  several  of  these  commodity  groups  were 
listed  earlier  as  outstanding  midstore  trafhc-attractors. 

Related  merchandising  increases  sales 

Certain  product  groups  relate  to  one  another  so 
closely  that  locating  them  adjacently  may  encourage 
the  customer  to  buy  two  items  instead  of  one.  The 
success  of  this  theory  has  resulted  in  such  accepted 
stocking  practices  as  placing  canned  milk  with  baby 
food,  powdered  cream  with  coffee,  and  syrup  near 
pancake  mixes. 

The  variation  in  sales  which  can  result  from  relat- 
ing or  not  relating  certain  products  is  well-illustrated 
by  two  product  groups  observed  in  Progressive 
Grocer's  traffic  pattern  studies.  Both  of  these  product 
groups — potato  chips  and  pretzels  and  housewares — 
are  profitable  but  seem  to  turn  in  their  best  sales  per- 
formance when  related  to  other  items. 

In  one  store,  potato  chips  and  pretzels  were  dis- 
played in  a  perimeter  position  next  to  a  heavily 
shopped  but  unrelated  refrigerated  milk  display.  Sixty- 
two  out  of  every  100  customers  entering  the  store 
were  exposed  to  the  chip  and  pretzel  display  but  only 
nine  out  of  every  100  made  a  purchase. 

Another  store  stocked  its  chips  and  pretzels  on  a 
midstore  gondola  with  a  much  less  heavy  flow  of 
traffic  but  in  a  shelf  position  next  to  soft  drinks.  In 
contrast  to  the  perimeter  performance,  49  out  of  every 
100  customers  passed  this  location  and  17  out  of 
those  100  purchased  chips  and  pretzels — nearly  twice 
the  sales  performance  of  the  unrelated  position. 

The  displaying  of  housewares  took  place  in  nearly 
identical  midstore  locations  in  two  different  test  stores. 
In  one  store,  housewares  were  in  a  section  of  shelving 
next  to  dry  vegetables.  This  positioning  was  about 
as  unrelated  as  can  be  imagined  and  the  resulting 
sales  reflected  it.  Thirty-three  out  of  every  100  cus- 
tomers in  the  store  passed  this  product  group  but  only 
three  of  the  100  made  a  purchase. 

In  the  other  store,  housewares  were  merchandised 
well  with  the  laundry  supplies  and  household  supplies. 
In  this  related  setting,  35  out  of  every  100  customers 
in  the  store  passed  the  location  and  15  purchased 
housewares  products.  This  represents  a  buying  ratio 
of  number  of  customers  buying  to  number  passing  of 
43  per  cent  for  the  related  position  and  only  nine 
per  cent  for  the  unrelated  shelf  location. 

Placement  of  impulse  items  important 

An  attribute,  which  some  product  groups  have,  is 
the  ability  to  persuade  the  customer  to  make  a  pur- 
chase even  though  that  purchase  was  not  planned. 

Because  of  the  special  selling  characteristics  of 
these  impulse  items,  it  is  to  the  sales  benefit  of  the 
super  market  to  expose  them  to  as  heavy  a  flow  of 
traffic  as  possible.  Two  such  groups  are  health  and 
beauty  aids  and  candy. 
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Product 

Location 

No.  passing  out 

of  every  100 

customers 

No.  buying  out 

of  every  100 

customers 

Store 
"A" 

H&BA 

Midstore 
across  from 
candy 

20 

5 

Store 
"B" 

H&BA 

Perimeter  next 
to  dairy  dept. 

59 

22 

Store 
"A" 

Candy 

Midstore 
across  from, 
H&BA  dept. 

20 

4 

Store 
"B" 

Candy 

Midstore  next 
to  coffee  and 
crackers 

43 

20 

The  above  table  illustrates  how  sales  reflected  the 
varying  locations  in  two  different  stores: 

In  store  "A,"  the  sales  effect  of  placing  two  im- 
pulse product  groups  across  from  one  another  in  a 
low  traffic  area  was  disastrous.  The  placement  of 
candy  in  store  "B"  next  to  two  customer-attracting 
departments — coffee  and  crackers — shows  how  candy 
will  produce  sales  best  where  traffic  is  heaviest. 

How  the  meat  department  is  shopped 

Although  the  test  store  meat  departments  are  located 
in  the  traditional  back  aisle  position  on  heavily 
shopped  perimeters,  the  number  of  customers  exposed 
to  their  displayed  products  varies  widely  along  the 
length  of  refrigerated  cases. 

The  temptation  to  deviate  from  a  straight-through 
shopping  trip  of  the  meat  display  case  increases  as 
customers  travel  along  openings  to  midstore  aisles. 
Diagram  #  6  illustrates  how  this  density  of  traffic 
varies  with  a  high  of  76  out  of  every  100  customers 
shopping  along  a  point  early  in  their  exposure  to 
the  meat  department  and  a  low  of  50  out  of  every 
100  customers  shopping  the  last  position  of  the  meat 
case.  In  other  words,  this  meat  department  loses  the 
buying  interest  of  26  customers  out  of  every  100  in 
a  distance  of  48  feet. 

These  results  underscore  the  competition  between 
different  product  groups  within  the  super  market  to 
gain  the  customer's  attention.  Just  because  the  meat 
department  offers  a  continuity  of  displayed  products 


MEAT    DISPLAY    CASE 


50%  65%  69%  70%  76%  72% 


along  a  heavily  traveled  aisle  gives  no  assurance  that 
the  customer  will  show  a  similar  continuity  of  interest. 
In  order  to  assure  a  more  even  flow  along  the  meat 
department's  entire  length,  special  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  varying  appeals  of  certain  types  of  meat 
in  areas  with  different  demographic  characteristics 
and  to  the  use  of  special  in-case  promotional  and 
merchandising  techniques  to  attract  and  keep  the  cus- 
tomer's buying  interest. 

Produce  department  traffic  varies  with  layout 

How  customers  react  to  different  types  of  produce 
department  layouts  was  also  spotlighted  by  Progres- 
sive Grocer's  traffic  pattern  studies. 

In  store  "A,"  the  produce  department  is  located 
in  the  first  aisle  and  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  percentage 
of  total  store  traffic.  Here,  the  customer-attracting 
effect  that  a  continuous  string  of  produce  display 
tables  can  have  in  comparison  to  refrigerated  cases 
along  the  p:rimeter  wall  is  well  illustrated. 

The  n:'d-aisle  tables  show  a  shopping  exposure 
ranging  from  89  to  97  out  of  every  100  customers. 
The  strength  of  the  tables,  customer  magnetism  is 
shown  by  observing  the  customer  shopping  statistics 
of  the  refrigerated  display  cases  directly  across  the 
five-foot  aisle.  In  contrast,  the  number  of  customers 
shopping  the  wall  cases  ranged  from  a  low  of  63  out 
of  every  100  customers  to  a  high  of  80.  At  one  point, 
a  table  display  attracted  an  average  of  25  more  cus- 
tomers out  of  every  100  than  the  wall  display  directly 
opposite  from  it. 

This  certainly  attests  to  the  selling  potential  of  the 
island  display  table.  But  from  these  results,  it  should 
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also  be  noted  that  such  a  midaisle  diversionary  attrac- 
tion increases  the  need  for  careful  product  placement 
to  minimize  customer-attracting  difference  between 
displays  within  the  department.  For  example,  heavily 
shopped  items  such  as  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  potatoes 
could  be  stocked  along  the  wall  positions  to  encourage 
a  criss-crossing  of  the  aisle  space  and  to  equalize 
shopping  exposure. 

In  store  "B,"  the  product  department's  refrigerated 
cases  occupy  both  sides  of  a  perimeter  aisle.  The 
rate  of  customer  traffic  (see  diagram  below)  indicates 
a  definite  reluctance  by  customers  to  cross  a  com- 
paratively wide  aisle  to  shop  the  entire  department. 
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Fifty-nine  out  of  every  100  customers  in  the  store 
shopped  the  midpoint  of  the  perimeter  wall  but  only 
30  out  of  100  bothered  to  shop  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle.  There  were  no  produce  island  displays  in 
midaisle  to  form  a  barrier  to  cross-aisle  shopping. 

Once  again,  the  importance  of  product  placement 
and  of  extra  merchandising  effort  is  underscored  if 
the  maximum  number  of  customers  are  to  be  attracted 
to  all  parts  of  a  department. 

Delays  complicate  customer  shopping 

An  average  of  18  per  cent  to  28  per  cent  of  the  time 
spent  by  customers  in  super  markets  is  taken  up  by 
a  miscellany  of  time-consuming  delays.  Some  of  these 
delays  are  controllable  by  the  retailer  but  customers 
create  their  own  delays,  too. 

They  talk  with  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  store, 
they  stop  for  a  free  cup  of  coffee,  they  discuss  prod- 
ucts with  store  personnel  and  make  inquiries  about 
items  and  they  devote  time  to  looking  after  children 
accompanying  them.  In  Progressive  Grocer's 
traffic  pattern  studies,  customer-caused  delays  fre- 
quently lasted  as  long  as  15  to  20  minutes.  This  was 
particularly  true  with  conversations  with  friends  dur- 
ing which  customers  seem  to  lose  all  concept  of  time. 

The  store  frequently  contributes  to  delays  by  mak- 

Percentage  of  total  shopping 
trip  spent  in  waiting  and  actually  shopping 


Rural 


Industrial 
Workers 


Negro 


Young 
Marrieds 


Upper 
Income 


%  of  Time 
Shopping 


75%       75%      72%       72%       79% 


%  of  Time 
Waiting 


25%        25%      28%        28% 


21% 


ing  products  difficult  to  find,  by  slowness  in  fulfilling 
customer  requests,  by  making  customers  wait  to  have 
product  weighed  and  to  have  special  cuts  of  meat 
prepared  and  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  checkouts. 

The  checkouts — target  of  customer  criticism 

No  matter  how  long  a  customer  spends  in  the  super 
market,  it  is  at  the  checkstands  that  the  pressure  of 
time  falls  upon  the  customer  with  greatest  immediacy. 
Regardless  of  whether  or  not  their  in-store  shopping 
was  delayed  by  their  own  actions,  it  is  the  store  which 
takes  the  blame  when  the  customer  has  to  wait  at 
the  checkstands. 

Figures  in  the  table  below  compare  the  average 
number  of  units  purchased  with  the  average  time  spent 
in  the  checkstands  during  different  time  periods  of 
the  day.  This  time  includes  the  length  of  time  spent 
by  the  customer  waiting  in  the  checkout  line  as  well 
as    the    time   taken   for   the   checkout    and    bagging. 

Time  spent  in  checkstands  in  relation 
to  size  of  orders  at  different  periods  during  day 


Time  a 
Period1/ 


9  a.m.  to 
12  noon 


12  noon 
to  3  p.m. 


3  p.m. 
to  6  p.m. 


RURAL 


Minutes  in 
checkstand 

No.  of  units 


8.9 
34 


6.9 
32 


6.4 
31 


INDUSTRIAL  JgStaJj  9.8  7.9  6.8 

WORKER      no.  of  units  32  26  31 


NEGRO 


Minutes  in 
checkstand 

No.  of  units 


5.5 
26 


5.0 
19 


4.5 
17 


YOUNG         JJ3S5  8.2  9.9  6.6 

MARRIEDS     No.  of  units  42  41  31 


IIPPFR  Minutes  in 

UKKtK  checkstand 

INC0ME        No.  of  units 


5.8 
34 


5.0 
26 


4.7 
19 


In  a  wide  survey  of  customers  of  both  independents 
and  chains,  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  criticisms 
about  super  market  operation  concerned  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  checkout.  Too  many  stores  appear  to 
make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  checkstand 
area  is  the  best  place  to  reduce  store  personnel  costs. 

Since  the  checkstand  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
store  where  the  customer  comes  into  direct  contact 
with  store  personnel,  the  employment  of  friendly, 
courteous  personnel  and  the  offering  of  adequate 
service  in  this  area  seems  to  offer  the  retailer  a  golden 
opportunity  to  thaw  out  the  atmosphere  and  to  make 
the  customer  feel  appreciated. 

Store  success  a  combination  of  factors 

Success  is  a  fabric  woven  of  many  elements:  the 
attitudes  of  store  personnel,  the  efficiency  of  schedul- 
ing, the  balance  of  brands,  the  variety  of  products, 
the  freshness  and  availability  of  perishables,  the  store's 
housekeeping,  the  hours  in  which  the  store  is  open 
and  many  more  factors  which  mesh  to  form  the  store 
which  converts  shoppers  into  customers. 

Understanding  how  the  super  market  is  shopped 
is  but  one  part  of  this  pattern  but  it  is  essential  to 
serving  customers  in  the  best  manner  possible. 
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Highlights  of  Consumer  Dynamics  Traffic  Study 


Shopping  time  in  store/number  of  product 
locations  passed/number  of  units  purchased 

Industrial  Young     Upper 

Rural    Workers    Negro  Marrieds  Income 


Shopping 
Time 

22Min. 

22Min. 

24Min. 

22Min.  20Min. 

No.  Locations 
Passed 

50 

53 

55 

77        47 

No.  Units 
Purchased 

34 

28 

19 

40        26 

Number  of  product  locations  passed  by  customers 

Number  of 
Locations 

Rural 

Industria 
Workers 

1 
Negro 

Young     Upper 
Marrieds  Income 

Less  than  25 

8% 

7% 

2% 

5%     13% 

25-49 

42% 

35% 

41% 

20%     43% 

50-74 

41% 

41% 

43% 

23%     38% 

75-99 

8% 

16% 

13% 

32%       5% 

100  or  More 

1% 

1% 

1% 

20%       1% 

Number  of  units  purchased,  amount  of  money  spent 

and  length  of  shopping  time  of  average  customer 

Industrial  Young      Upper 

Rural      Worker  Negro     Marrieds   Income 

Amount  Spent      $13.83    $12.43  $11.49    $16.00  $11.20 

Number 
of  units 
purchased  34  28  24  40         26 


Time  spent 

shopping 

(Minutes) 


22         22         24         22         20 


How  average  sale  varies  with  length  of  time  spent  shopping 


Time  spent 
Shopping 


Industrial  Young     Upper 

Rural   Workers    Negro    Marrieds  Income 


Under  10  Min. 

$4.04 

$4.18 

$5.32 

$4.90 

$3.79 

10-19  Min. 

8.42 

9.21 

8.71 

12.34 

8.09 

20-29  Min. 

17.83 

15.25 

12.36 

20.68 

14.35 

30-44  Min. 

25.10 

20.93 

14.09 

24.19 

21.66 

45  Min.  &  Over 

26.27 

21.30 

19.59 

32.45 

23.28 
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Effect  of  shopping  list  on  time  spent  shopping  and  on 
number  of  units  purchased  and  size  of  grocery  order 


Industrial  Young  Upper 

Size  of  Order  Rural      Worker  Negro    Marrieds  Income 

With 

Shopping  List      $15.23    $16.97  $14.65  $15.97  $14.41 

Without 

Shopping  List      $13.49    $10.40  $10.03  $15.01  $  8.27 


No.  of  Units 
Purchased 


With 
Shopping  List 

Without 
Shopping  List 


35 
31 


41 


25 


26 


39         34 


19        26         20 


Time  Spent 

Shopping 

(minutes) 

With 
Shopping  List 

25 

26 

28 

23 

23 

Without 
Shopping  List 

21 

20 

21 

20 

15 

Percentage  of 
Customers  Using 
Shopping  Lists 

%  Using 

Shopping  Lists       32%      28%      29%     37%      47% 

%  Not  Using 

Shopping  Lists       68%       72%       71%     63%       53% 


Time  &  money  spent  by  male  and  female  shoppers 

Average  Minutes   Average  Amount  Spen 
Spent  Shopping 

MEN  WOMEN  MEN         WOMEN 


Rural 

18 

23 

$  8.80 

$14.70 

Industrial 
Workers 

20 

22 

23.64 

12.87 

Negro 

22 

24 

10.80 

11.46 

Young 

Marrieds 

17 

22 

12.25 

16.55 

Upper 
Income 

16 

20 

7.92 

11.70 
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departments 


Cleveland  shoppers  were  asked  in  what 
order  they  preferred  to  shop  the  major 
departments  of  the  super  market.  Their 
answers  are  recorded  in  the  store  lay- 
outs on  this  page. 

While  the  department  arrangement 
of  the  majority  opinion  did  not  tend  to 
be  particularly  revolutionary,  there  were 
sizable  minority  opinions  which  indicate 
a  strong  dissatisfaction  with  some  of 
the  conventional  departmental  loca- 
tions. In  order  to  illustrate  the  strength 
of  these  variations  in  opinions,  smaller 
floor  plans  are  pictured  with  percentage 
indications  of  how  many  preferred  a  de- 
partment- in.  a  different  location  from 
that  of  the  majority. 

Particularly  interesting  was  the 
strength  of  opinion  on  location  of  the 
meat  department.  Having  been  assigned 
the  traditional  back-of-store  position  for 
so  long,  the  retailer  might  assume  auto- 


matic customer  acceptance  of  its  loca- 
tion there.  However,  36  per  cent  of 
those  questioned  voiced  a  strong  pref- 
erence for  its  location  as  the  first  de- 
partment in  the  store  to  be  shopped. 

Dairy,  which  is  often  found  following 
the  meat  department  in  line  of  shop- 
ping, was  preferred  by  most  customers 
in  a  first  aisle  position. 

One  of  the  strongest  location  prefer- 
ences was  for  frozen  foods  as  one  of 
the  last  departments  to  be  shopped 
before  being  checked  out.  Sixty-one 
per  cent  of  all  shoppers  questioned  in- 
dicated a  preference  for  this  location. 

There  were  also  some  minor  but  in- 
teresting opinions  about  possible  mid- 
store  locations  for  some  departments. 
Eleven  per  cent  thought  they  would 
like  frozen  foods  in  the  mid-store  and 
eight  per  cent  thought  the  bakery  de- 
partment should  be  located  there. 
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LOCATIONS  OF  PERISHABLE  DEPARTMENTS  WHICH  THE  MAJORITY  PREFER  Al- 
though shoppers  tend  to  be  influenced  by  the  layout  of  stores  in  which  they  shop, 
there  was  a  rebellious  note  to  their  answers.  An  example:  Their  rejection  of  produce 
as  a  department  to  be  shopped  first  in  favor  of  a  location  in  the  last  aisle. 
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FROZEN  FOODS  Surprising  percentage 
prefer  midstore;  last  aisle  most  popular. 
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BAKERY  DEPARTMENT  Shoppers  split 
on  opinions  between  first  and  last  aisles. 
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DAIRY  Conventional  after-meat  location      MEAT  L0CAT|0n  Traditional  back-of-      PRODUCE  LOCATION  Percentage  of  pref- 
upset  by  first  aisle  preference.  store  js  challenged  by  first  aisle.  erences  shows  strength  of  last  aisle. 
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to  conduct 
your  own  traffic 


How  thoroughly  do  you  know  your 
store  and  the  way  your  customers 
accept  or  reject  its  arrangement? 
Making  traffic  patterns  of  your  cus- 
tomers will  give  you  a  view  of  shop- 
ping habits  which  may  surprise  you 
and  which  may  also  provide  clues  for 
ways  to  give  your  super  market 
greater  selling  efficiency. 

The  technique  of  conducting  traffic 
patterns  is  relatively  simple  and  can 
be  adapted  to  individual  use.  For  your 
information,  we  have  listed  below 
several  basic  steps  and  suggestions 
for  setting  up  such  an  examination  of 
customer  in-store  activity. 


1.  The  floor  plan 

An  accurate  outline  drawing  of  the  store 
layout  should  be  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed on  8V£-inch  by  11-inch  sheets 
which  can  be  handled  easily  by  the  per- 
son following  the  customer.  Either  code 
numbers  or  product  names  should  be 
noted  on  the  diagram  to  indicate  loca- 
tion of  items  and  product  categories 
found  in  each  of  the  islands  and  refrig- 
erated displays.  All  special  displays 
should  be  noted  together  with  the  prod- 
ucts found  in  those  displays. 

2.  Personnel 

The  number  of  persons  which  can  fol- 
low customers  at  one  time  without 
attracting  too  much  attention  depends 
upon  the  size  of  store.  Usually  two  or 
three  are  adequate.  Local  housewives 
can  be  recruited  for  this  type  of  work. 
The  schools  of  business  and  universi- 
ties can  also  supply  students  who  are 
adept  at  recording  traffic  patterns. 

3.  Conduct  of  personnel 

Personnel  should  try  to  maintain  a  dis- 
tance from  the  subject  which  allows 
the  customer  to  be  observed  without 
that  customer's  being  aware  of  being 
followed.  This  is  desirable  so  that  noth- 


ing inhibits  or  influences  the  customer 
to  deviate  from  her  normal  shopping 
pattern.  Remaining  unrecognized  is  sur- 
prisingly easy  because  of  most  cus- 
tomers' intensive  concentration  on  their 
shopping.  Occasionally,  the  customer 
will  realize  that  she  is  being  followed. 
In  such  cases,  a  careful  explanation  by 
the  person  conducting  the  test  usually 
is  sufficient.  Experience  has  shown  that 
most  housewives  are  so  interested  in 
improving  shopping  conditions  that 
they  are  happy  to  cooperate. 

4.  Recording  customer  actions 

Instruct  personnel  to  follow  only  cus- 
tomers who  take  shopping  carts  to  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  securing  pat- 
terns of  complete  store  shopping.  As 
customer  takes  shopping  cart,  start  line 
of  customer's  path  and  continue  that 
line  noting,  as  exactly  as  possible,  how 
she  travels  from  product  to  product 
and  department  to  department  through- 
out the  store.  Arrows  should  be  drawn 
on  path  intermittently  to  indicate  direc- 
tion of  traffic  flow. 

5.  Use  of  symbols  to  denote  activity 

In  order  to  make  the  recording  of  cus- 
tomer actions  as  simple  as  possible  we 
suggest  the  use  of  the  following  sym- 
bols to  indicate  various  customer  activ- 
ities: Note  all  actual  purchases  by 
placing  "X"  at  the  location  of  the  prod- 
uct purchased.  Use  the  symbol  "0"  for 
products  handled,  but  not  purchased. 

6.  Additional  data  to  be  noted 

Depending  on  how  intensively  you  wish 
to  make  your  study  of  the  customer, 
the  following  data  might  be  noted  on 
the  back  of  each  traffic  pattern  sheet. 


Instruct  testing  personnel  to  record  the 
time  that  the  customer  enters  the  store, 
the  time  when  she  reaches  the  check- 
out counter  and  the  time  at  which  the 
checking  out  and  bagging  operation  is 
completed.  Indicate  whether  or  not  a 
shopping  list  is  used  by  the  customer. 
Record  the  amount  of  the  order  pur- 
chased by  the  customer.  Count  the 
number  of  items  in  the  order.  Record 
the  sex,  race  and  approximate  age  of 
the  customer. 

7.  Number  of  patterns 

An  accurate  recording  of  traffic  patterns 
takes  longer  than  you  might  imagine. 
The  average  person  can  be  expected 
to  produce  from  15  to  20  patterns  in  an 
eight-hour  period.  The  number,  of 
course,  depends  on  how  heavy  cus- 
tomer traffic  is  and  on  the  size  of  indi- 
vidual orders. 

8.  Recording  the  information 

On  a  master  sheet,  a  compilation 
should  be  made  of  customer  actions 
which  took  place  at  each  of  the  coded 
product  and  category  positions  noted 
on  the  store  layout  sheet  of  the  indi- 
vidual traffic  patterns.  From  these  col- 
lective figures,  the  following  are  a  few 
of  the  indications  about  store  operation 
which  can  be  obtained:  The  efficiency 
of  the  checkout  operation,  where  aisles 
and  products  could  be  better  arranged 
to  increase  traffic  flow  and  sales,  how 
much  time  the  average  shopper  spends 
in  your  super  market,  how  sales  vary 
with  the  length  of  the  shopping  trip, 
the  attraction  that  certain  product  cate- 
gories have  for  customers,  and  varia- 
tions in  purchasing  according  to  sex, 
age  and  race. 
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Guideposts  to  make 
customer  shopping  easier 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  shopping  story.  To  the  retailer,  who  lives 
with  his  store  each  day  and  knows  its  aisles  like  a  book,  the  store  may 
appear  to  be  the  model  of  shopping  efficiency.  He  knows  where  every- 
thing is  located  and  he  is  very  likely  to  assume  that  the  customers  are 
as  familiar  with  the  store  as  he  is.  It's  a  different  story  to  the  customer. 
She  enters  the  super  market,  takes  a  shopping  cart  and  heads  into  a 
maze  of  display,  shelving,  aisles  and  refrigerators.  She  will  buy  an 
average  of  from  24  to  40  items  during  the  trip.  Her  problem  is  to  find 
and  select  those  items  from  the  8,000  sprawled  throughout  the  store. 
If  she  isn't  given  a  helping  hand,  her  reaction  may  vary  from  momen- 
tary confusion  to  a  decision  to  shop  elsewhere.  The  shopper,  who 
knows  where  items  are  located,  not  only  is  more  likely  to  return  as 
a  regular  customer  but  probably  will  buy  more  during  her  shopping 
trip.  The  importance  of  supplying  information  to  customers  is  under- 
scored by  the  size  of  customer  turnover  which  super  markets  experi- 
ence each  year:  20  per  cent  can  be  expected  to  move  each  year  and 
an  additional  22  per  cent  switch  super  markets.  The  following  are 
ToniE.  ot  Jiic  ttevices :.i>cing  jiseir. successfully- byrretaiiErsictoTarcraaini 
customers  with  product  group  locations  and  to  simplify  shopping. 


"Ask  Me"  Buttons 

Make  every  member  of  the  store's  staff, 
from  carry-out  boy  to  manager,  a  walk- 
ing information  booth  by  having  them 
wear  buttons  inscribed  with  the  mes- 
sage, "If  you  can't  find  it,  ask  me!"  To 
be  fully  effective,  all  employes  must  be 
well-versed  on  product  locations  and 
instructed  on  importance  of  courtesy  to 
customers. 


The  Store  Hostess  ► 

The  opportunity  for  personal  contact 
with  the  customer  is  offered  by  employ- 
ing a  store  hostess  to  greet  customers 
as  they  enter  store.  This  hostess  at  Hen 
House  Mart  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  helps 
customers  get  shopping  carts,  hands 
out  recipes  and  walks  the  store  aisles 
to  answer  customer  inquiries.  This  serv- 
ice is  effective  in  reducing  the  imper- 
sonal atmosphere  of  large  supers. 


Midstore  Dept.  Identification  ► 

Customers  entering  Ralph's  in  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  are  able  to  locate  mid- 
store  departments  because  of  well- 
designed,  colorful  identification  signs 
which  can  be  read  easily  throughout 
store.  The  same  basic  shape  also  is 
used  along  the  walls  to  indicate  perim- 
eter-located departments  thus  creating 
a  unity  of  design  throughout  the  store. 


Store  Directories  ► 

Listings  of  products,  with  their  locations 
identified  by  aisle  or  gondola  numbers, 
are  not  new,  but  the  placement  of  this 
one  is  especially  effective.  Suspended 
from  the  ceiling  in  a  front-of-store  posi- 
tion, the  directory  is  double-faced  so 
that  customers  entering  the  store  and 
those  shopping  the  interior  both  have 
access  to  its  information. 
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Shopping  Cart  Directories  ► 

Small  plasticized  directories  could  be 
attached  to  individual  shopping  carts 
for  easy  customer  reference  during  the 
shopping  trip.  Some  super  markets  use 
a  roller  type  directory  which  is  attached 
to  the  handle  of  the  shopping  cart. 
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Midgondola  Signs 

A  frequently  and  poorly  used  means  of 
identifying  the  products  within  an  is- 
land is  the  midgondola  sign.  Products 
are  often  stacked  too  high  around  the 
sign  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  ade- 
quately. This  one  in  French's  Food  Mar- 
ket, Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  is  an  exception 
not  only  because  of  its  height  but  also 
because  of  its  use  of  an  attractive  light 
fixture  which  compliments  store  decor. 
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Punch-Card  Floor  Plan 

Here  is  a  customized  floor  plan  for 
customers.  At  Eberhard's  Super  Mar- 
ket, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  shopper 
selects  card  which  contains  floor  plan 
of  the  store.  After  inserting  card  in  slot, 
the  shopper  looks  over  a  store  directory 
and  pushes  buttons  under  items  which 
she  wishes  located.  Each  time  she 
pushes  a  button,  a  hole  is  punched  in 
the  floor  plan  to  indicate  the  location 
of  merchandise. 


Store  Floor  Plan  ► 

Dibble's  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  uses  an  inter- 
esting variation  on  the  standard  floor 
plans  printed  for  in-store  distribution  to 
customers.  This  one  takes  a  dimen- 
sional approach  to  give  the  customer  an 
immediate  mental  association  between 
the  floor  plan  and  the  actual  store,  and 
to  make  the  recognition  of  various  de- 
partments easier. 


Aisle  Entrance  Pointers  ► 

To  better  capture  the  attention  of  heavy 
traffic  in  the  store's  perimeters,  product 
identifying  arrows  can  be  placed  at  each 
entrance  to  midstore  aisles.  A  similar 
device  might  be  employed  with  change- 
able copy  which  publicized  special  and 
seasonal  items  within  that  aisle. 


DIRECTORY 


Information  Center 

Recognizing  plight  of  customer  who  is 
unable  to  find  an  item,  some  stores  offer 
solution  by  locating  two-way  communi- 
cation box  which  conveys  customer's 
questions  to  store's  courtesy  booth. 
Signs  on  post  call  attention  to  service. 
Variation  of  technique  is  use  of  tele- 
phone to  store's  office.  Labeled  an 
"Item  Locater,"  instructions  for  its  use 
are  included  on  an  attached  sign. 


Lobby-Displayed  Floor  Plan 

This  means  of  department  identification 
is  used  by  French  Market  shopping  cen- 
ter, Overland  Park,  Kan.,  for  customer 
information.  It  is  displayed  in  lobby 
near  main  entrance.  A  similar  adapta- 
tion could  be  made  for  super  market 
with  a  color  coordination  on  the  draw- 
ing tying  in  with  store  decor. 


FRENCH   MARKET 


Over-the-Aisle  Signs  ► 

A  different  approach  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  items  within  an  area  is  this  sign 
which  hangs  directly  over  the  center  of 
the  aisle.  In  this  position,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hinder  its  being  seen  by  the  cus- 
tomer. Wall  graphics  are  used  in  this 
store   to   aid   the   sign's   effectiveness. 


1.  Give  customers  a  place  to  sit  down. 
Tired  feet  don't  enhance  the  shopper's 
enjoyment.  Supply  a  free  cup  of  hot 
coffee.  Alternate  this  with  iced  tea  in 
summer. 

2.  Provide  a  baby-sitting  service  in 
the  store  on  weekends.  Set  up  an  in- 
store  kiddie  corner  and  a  supervised 
outdoor  playground  during  summer. 

3.  Price  in  multiples  which  are  under- 
standable without  the  housewife's  need- 
ing a  slide  rule. 

4.  Stress  efficiency  and  courtesy  at  the 
checkstand.  Don't  let  customers  pile 
up  in  line  at  checkstands.  Provide 
checkers  with  adequate  assistance. 

5.  Give  out  store  directories.  On  busy 
days  provide  a  hostess  to  answer  ques- 
tions and   make  product  suggestions. 

6.  Provide  customers  with  service  but- 
tons in  produce  and  meat  departments 
to  secure  special  cuts  of  meat  or  cer- 
tain variety  of  vegetable.  Idea  might  be 
used  in  canned  food  aisles  when  cus- 
tomer is  unable  to  find  something. 
Some  stores  use  information  phones  in 
aisles  connected  to  courtesy  booth. 

7.  Keep  the  aisles  clear  of  boxes  or 
other  objects  which  may  trip  the  cus- 
tomer or  tear  her  stockings. 

8.  Have  definite  policies  on  handling  of 
coupons,  redemption  of  bottles,  cashing 
of  checks. 

9.  Give  customers  shopping  lists  to 
take  home  with  them. 

10.  Friendly  personnel  can  mean  more 
to  customers  than  pricing  competition. 

11.  Give  the  customer  a  wide  selection 
of  merchandise.  Fit  the  store  to  the 
customer's  needs. 

12.  Keep  the  shelves  stocked.  Out-of- 
stocks  irritate  the  customer  and  lose 
the  store  sales. 

13.  Keep  the  store  clean! 


14.  Check  the  parking  lot.  Is  it  easy  to 
enter  and  leave?  Are  parking  stall 
markings  widely  spaced  enough  to  give 
shoppers  room  to  park?  Are  streets  at 
entrances  congested  during  the  busy 
hours  at  store?  Consider  using  off-duty 
policemen  to  conduct  traffic  in  and  out 
of  parking  lot  during  these  busy  periods. 

15.  Keep  parking  lot  cleared  of  trash 
and  have  an  effective  snow  removal 
system  to  go  to  work  when  needed. 

16.  Provide  background  music  —  a 
standard  in  most  super  markets. 

17.  Make  shopping  interesting  by  mer- 
chandising effectively.  Use  lively  inter- 
esting displays  which  are  changed 
weekly.  Don't  tie  up  island  ends  with 
permanent  displays.  If  store  uses  signs 
on  windows  or  overhead,  keep  them  up 
to  date  and  in  good  repair.  Their  useful 
life  is  short  so  don't  prolong  it. 

18.  When  you  advertise  an  item,  don't 
hide  it  so  the  customer  can't  find  it. 
Have  it  on  hand  and  make  it  available. 
This  doesn't  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  displaying  the  items  within  their 
normal  shelf  positions  but  identify  the 
sale  article  so  there  is  no  confusion. 

19.  Watch  the  language  used  by  em- 
ployes and  their  tendency  to  gossip. 
Nothing  discourages  a  customer's  re- 
turn so  much  as  a  gossipy  group  of 
checkout  girls.  Profanity  talk  even  in 
the  backroom  can  filter  into  sales  area. 
It's  embarrassing  to  customers  and 
they  can  do  without  it. 

20.  Provide  rest  rooms.  Customers 
appreciate  this  but  the  store  must  see 
that  rooms  are  kept  spotless  at  all 
times.  Constant  policing  is  necessary. 
Main  objection  by  retailers  is  that  they 
provide  an  opportunity  for  shoplifting. 

21.  Give  menu  suggestions — printed 
recipes — sample  new  items.  Demon- 
strate how  to  prepare  new  products 
.  .  .  new  mixes  .  .  .  frozen  foods  .  .  . 
unusual  produce  items,  with  demon- 
strations in  the  store. 

22.  Help  her  to  the  car  with  the  gro- 
ceries or  provide  a  pickup  station  at 
which  the  groceries  may  be  placed  in 
the  car.  Stress  the  "no  tipping"  rule 
to  the  carry-out  boys. 

23.  Assist  the  customer  in  unloading 
her  basket  at  the  checkstand. 

24.  Provide  paper  towels  at  produce 
^nd  meat  counters  so  customers  can 
wipe  hands. 


25.  Try  to  know  your  customers  by 
name.  This  assignment  may  take  time 
but  it  pays  dividends  in  making  the 
customer  feel   at   home. 

26.  Wear  a  name  tag  with  an  indica- 
tion of  your  position  and  department 
in  the  store.  The  bond  of  friendly  serv- 
ice is  strengthened  when  the  customer 
knows  to  whom   she's  speaking. 

27.  Provide  a  customer  bulletin  board 
to  be  used  for  posters  of  coming 
events,  for  notices  of  meetings  of 
church  or  social  groups,  for  inquiries 
about  items  for  sale,   etc. 

28.  Make  personal  appearance  a  part 
of  the  cleanliness  scene!  Establish  uni- 
forms-of-the-day  for  checkers  and  other 
employes.  Make  ties  mandatory  for 
the  men.  Keep  mirror  near  entrance  to 
sales  area  so  employes  can  check  their 
appearance.  Post  reminders  of  impor- 
tance of  neatness   in   employe   lounge. 

29.  Provide  umbrellas  to  be  used  by 
customers  to  get  to  cars  in  rain. 

30.  Have  a  recipe  board  in  various 
sections  of  the  store.  Give  away  cook- 
ing instructions  on  preparation  of  foods 
within  the  department  in  which  recipe 
board   is  featured. 

31.  Don't  clutter  the  approach  area  of 
the  checkstands  with  too  many  dis- 
plays. Congestion  is  typical  of  this 
area  without  extra  displays. 

32.  Arrange  store  layout  so  that  ice 
cream  and  crushable  items  are  among 
the    last   items   shopped. 

33.  Instruct  checkers  to  call  prices  on 
each  item  being  checked  out.  This  serv- 
ice gives  a  customer  a  double  check 
on  the  checker's  accuracy  and  adds 
to  customer  confidence   in  the  store. 

34.  Accent  importance  of  good  sack- 
ing techniques  at  the  checkstand.  Make 
sure  sackers  know  their  job  and  the 
proper  manner  of  handling  perishables 
and  crushables.  Emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  their  being  courteous  and 
helpful  to  the  customer.  Their  attitude 
can  sour  an  otherwise  pleasant  shop- 
ping trip. 

35.  Do  everything  you  can  to  avoid 
running  out  of  advertised  features.  Few 
things  annoy  a  shopper  more  or  make 
her  feel  cheated  quite  so  much  as  not 
being  able  to  obtain  products  as  ad- 
vertised. If  necessary,  give  customers 
rainchecks  redeemable  for  the  missing 
products  at  the  advertised  prices. 
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Which  family  members  influence  buying  decisions  on  specific  products  listed 

Key  to  store  neighborhood  numbers   #1  Young  Married   #2  Blue-Collar   #3  High  Income  #4  Negro     5  Small  Town 

The  incidence  of  mention  of  family 
members  who  influence  the  deci- 
sions to  buy  the  specific  types  of 
products  listed  in  the  table  above 
reveals  clearly  that  food  purchasing 
is  a  family  affair.  Though  mother  is 
by  far  the  prime  decision-maker, 
both  father  and  children  strongly  in- 
fluence the  items  and  brands  pur- 
chased in  certain  product  categories. 

The  percentages  add  up  to  more 
than  100  simply  because  in  some 
categories  more  than  one  family 
member  has  a  voice  in  item  selec- 
tion, which  may  even  result  in  the 
regular  purchase  of  different  brands 
of  the  same  type  of  item.  Toothpaste 
and  cereals  are  good  examples. 

The  influence,  albeit  small,  of  chil- 
dren on  purchases  in  categories  such 
as  headache  remedies  and  beer,  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  all  chil- 
dren are  included. 


Father 

Mother 

Children 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#1 

#2 

#3 

in 

#5 

Soup 

42%  35% 

52% 

33% 

35% 

46%  35%  56% 

50%  41% 

71%  58%  58%  67%  57% 

Orange 
Juice 

39 

15 

40 

17 

33 

52 

48 

65 

42 

57 

30 

56 

27 

58 

30 

Ice  Cream 

63 

19 

58 

8 

53 

42 

41 

46 

42 

39 

50 

59 

55 

67 

47 

Headache 

Remedies 

33 

22 

46 

22 

53 

76 

82 

70 

89 

63 

5 

4 

2 

— 

3 

Seer 

91 

90 

85 

57 

100 

18 

11 

15 

29 



_ 



2 

_ 

_ 

Wine 

60 

73 

63 

— 

75 

53 

36 

59 

100 

33 

Cereal 

58 

24 

44 

17 

49 

38 

38 

42 

25 

37 

92 

83 

87 

75 

71 

Margarine 

17 

22 

10 

— 

15 

96 

85 

93 

70 

89 

9 

7 

6 

20 

6 

Shaving 
Cream 

100 

89 

100 

100 

97 

14 

11 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Shampoo 

25 

16 

24 



24 

100 

84 

87 

100 

85 

17 

16 

27 

_ 

15 

Coffee 

48 

36 

36 

8 

43 

83 

75 

85 

83 

71 

4 

4 

— 

— 

2 

Laundry  Det 

4 

7 

3 

— 

4 

100 

90 

99 

91 

96 

— 

3 

1 

9 

2 

Toothpaste 

44 

30 

51 

22 

39 

92 

70 

69 

67 

61 

32 

22 

32 

22 

39 

Catsup 

24 

29 

33 

18 

18 

72 

68 

73 

73 

80 

28 

14 

20 

18 

11 

Hand  Soap 

32 

33 

33 

10 

33 

92 

74 

90 

90 

85 

8 

— 

11 

10 

21 

Jam 

33 

14 

34 

27 

36 

67 

61 

62 

82 

52 

67 

43 

49 

27 

50 

How  different  types  of  customers  say  they'd  react  to  out  of  stocks  on  favorite  brands 

Key  to  store  neighborhood  numbers  #1  Young  Married   #2  Blue-Collar  #3  High  Income  #4  Negro   #5  Small  Town 

Out-of-stock,  a  big  problem  to  super 
market  operators,  is  also  a  big  fac- 
tor in  the  minds  of  consumers  when 
selecting  a  favorite  store.  In  answer 
to  a  question  about  how  they  would 
react  to  an  out-of-stock  situation  on 
their  favorite  brands  of  31  types  of 
grocery  products,  they  show  some 
interesting  unanimity  of  opinion.  A 
dominant  percentage  of  customers 
in  all  neighborhoods  say  they  will 
go  to  another  store  to  buy  their 
favorite  brands  of  cigarets,  coffee, 
deodorant,  dog  food,  laundry  deter- 
gent and  shampoo.  High-income 
shoppers  and  Negroes  show  strong 
brand  loyalty  to  toothpaste.  Young 
marrieds  and  small-town  customers 
will  go  out  of  their  way  to  get  their 
favorite  brands  of  baby  foods.  Ne- 
groes reveal  a  particular  brand  loy- 
alty in  many  categories  where  loyalty 
is  generally  high. 

In  nearly  all  but  the  few  categories 
mentioned  above,  better  than  half 
the  customers  in  all  neighborhoods 
say  their  reaction  to  an  out-of-stock 
situation  on  their  favorite  brand 
would  be  to  choose  a  substitute. 

The  percentages  sometimes  add 
up  to  more  than  100  per  cent  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  respondents 
checked  "buy  elsewhere"  and  the 
"buy  later  at  the  same  store."  indi- 
cating that  they  would  do  one  or  the 
other  but  will  not  switch  brands. 


PER  CENT  OF  CUSTOMERS  WHO  WOULD 

BUY  ELSEWHERE 

SWITCH  BRANDS 

BUY  LATER  AT  SAME  STORE 

PRODUCT 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

Margarine 

17%  18%  26%  36%  17% 

58%  46%  66%  27%  52% 

25%  36%  10%  45%  33% 

Cigaretes 

75 

82 

81 

83 

80 

10 

4 

17 

17 

5 

15 

14 

2 

8 

15 

Gelatin 

13 

11 

27 

10 

21 

61 

50 

60 

40 

49 

26 

42 

13 

60 

32 

Liquid  Starch 

6 

9 

27 

11 

28 

50 

39 

54 

44 

53 

44 

52 

19 

56 

19 

Hand  Soap 

30 

21 

33 

45 

30 

43 

43 

53 

36 

49 

26 

36 

15 

27 

23 

Toothpaste 

39 

36 

63 

60 

43 

52 

40 

28 

30 

36 

9 

24 

10 

20 

21 

Cereal 

30 

28 

28 

20 

24 

61 

59 

58 

30 

57 

9 

17 

15 

60 

20 

Dog  Food 

61 

62 

39 

25 

41 

39 

38 

50 

50 

44 

— 

— 

11 

50 

19 

Baby  Food 

40 

60 

48 

20 

59 

40 

33 

46 

40 

33 

20 

7 

9 

60 

7 

Deodorant 

59 

54 

67 

56 

58 

36 

19 

25 

33 

26 

5 

27 

10 

22 

16 

Shampoo 

61 

54 

66 

67 

57 

26 

21 

27 

33 

23 

13 

25 

8 

17 

20 

Regular  Coffee 

46 

48 

36 

27 

36 

32 

28 

57 

18 

33 

23 

28 

6 

64 

33 

Catsup 

30 

7 

26 

40 

19 

57 

59 

67 

40 

63 

13 

35 

8 

30 

19 

Mayonnaise 

52 

7 

39 

22 

27 

26 

55 

51 

22 

59 

22 

41 

13 

67 

14 

Instant  Coffee 

33 

14 

44 

11 

29 

52 

36 

53 

33 

50 

14 

55 

4 

67 

23 

Canned  Tuna 

30 

19 

22 

9 

18 

52 

56 

67 

46 

53 

17 

26 

12 

55 

29 

Canned  Peaches 

9 

10 

11 

9 

18 

73 

52 

81 

36 

55 

18 

38 

8 

64 

27 

Peanut  Butter 

17 

18 

26 

20 

27 

67 

46 

61 

50 

58 

17 

36 

14 

40 

18 

Jam 

9 

21 

15 

36 

21 

77 

48 

77 

27 

64 

14 

31 

8 

46 

16 

Tomato  Juice 

27 

15 

17 

11 

17 

68 

56 

76 

44 

66 

5 

30 

7 

56 

17 

Toilet  Tissue 

26 

28 

24 

25 

22 

65 

52 

63 

33 

61 
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21 

13 

50 

18 

Facial  Tissue 

22 

19 

19 

— 

19 

70 

52 

67 

33 

64 

9 

30 

14 

78 

19 

Aluminum  Foil 

17 

18 

13 

33 

15 

78 

46 

80 

33 

68 

4 

36 

8 

44 

19 

Salad  Oil 

26 

11 
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20 
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67 

38 
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39 

10 

38 

20 

Solid  Shortening 

13 

12 

27 

18 

20 

65 

35 

65 

50 

56 

22 

54 
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46 

27 

Canned  Soup 

32 

14 

33 

25 

25 

46 

45 

51 

33 

50 

23 

41 

17 

50 

25 

Canned  Milk 

20 

14 

15 

30 

13 

70 

43 

77 

30 

68 

10 

43 

8 

50 

20 

Canned  Corn 

27 
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18 

9 

19 

55 

65 

73 

55 

57 

18 

31 

10 

46 

24 

Canned  Green 

Beans 

18 

11 

17 

29 

19 

64 

61 

78 

57 

57 

18 

32 

6 

29 

24 

Laundry  Det. 

46 

36 

51 

50 

52 

38 

29 

43 

30 

23 

17 

43 
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30 

27 

Waxed  Paper 

13 

12 

13 

20 

14 

78 

65 

74 

40 

73 

9 

23 

13 

50 
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Donnelley  Research  Reveals: 

Shoppers  seek 
newness  in  stores 


Greater  affluence,  mobility  and  upgraded  tastes 
are  changing  attitudes  and  buying  habits. 

The  word  "loyalty"  is  commonly  used  to  describe  a 
customer's  faithfulness  to  a  particular  store  among 
competitive  stores.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  developing  more  loyal  customers,  it  is  first 
of  all  important  to  recognize  that  the  sources  of  this 
loyalty  have  altered  so  radically  as  to  constitute  a 
complete  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  "loyalty" 
itself.  Practically  speaking,  the  elements  making  up 
consumer  loyalty  today  as  compared  to  20  years 
ago  have  undergone  a  complete  reversal.  The  extent 
to  which  this  change  has  taken  place  is  little  under- 
stood by  food  retailers,  yet  the  evidence  is  omnipres- 
ent and  the  change  that  has  taken  place  is  over- 
whelming. 

In  the  past,  loyalty  to  a  store  or  particular  brands 
was  based  on  a  consistent  experience  of  what  might 
be  called  "tried  and  true"  quality.  The  "old  and 
established"  was  in  itself  a  certification  of  quality, 
affirmed  not  only  by  the  fact  that  "mother"  used 
to  use  it,  but  by  the  actual  experience  of  the  house- 
wife and  food  shopper  herself. 

A  brand  name  was,  in  every  respect,  the  good 
name  of  its  maker.  An  established  company  was,  in 
effect,  a  reputable  company.  Its  products  were  good 
products.  On  the  other  hand,  before  World  War  II, 
the  reputation  of  the  food  store  as  such  did  not  in- 
volve the  question  of  consumer  loyalty  in  the  form 
it  does  today  since  prior  to  the  automobile  boom 
and  the  expansion  to  the  suburbs,  housewives  tended 
by  and  large  to  shop  those  food  stores  that  were  rea- 
sonably close  to  home  since  convenience  and  neces- 
sity limited  their  choice  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Whether  the  shopper  preferred  the  neighborhood 
grocery  store  or  not,  circumstances  forced  her  to 
shop  there. 

The  revolution  of  the  new 

Within  the  last  two  decades,  America,  as  a  nation, 
has  been  experiencing  the  effects  of  a  technological 
transformation  variously  described  by  sociologists  as 
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Shopping  characteristics 
of  Donnelley  diary  panelists 

Young    Blue-     High  Small 

Total  Married  Collar  Income  Negro    Town 


Avg.  No.  Persons 
Per  Household 


Avg.  No.  Shopping 
Trips  Per  Week 


Avg.  No.  Shopping 
Trips  to  Super 
Markets  Per  Week 


Avg.  No.  Shopping 
Trips  to  Other  Food     1.2 
Stores  Per  Week 


Avg.  Expenditures 

in  All  Food  $26.69  $29.04  $24.67  $28.00  $25.08  $25.48 

Stores  Per  Week 


Avg.  Expenditures 

in  Super  Markets     $20.49  $20.58  $18.78  $23.64  $17.81   $19.87 

Per  Week 


Avg.  Expenditures 

in  Other  Food         $6.20     $8.46     $5.89     $4.35    $7.27     $5.62 

Stores  Per  Week 


Avg.  Expenditures 

Per  Household        $7.02     $5.81     $6.67    $6.51     $6.76     $5.42 

Member  Per  Week 


W 


"The  Space  Age,"  "The  Second  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion," "The  Electronics  Revolution,"  etc.  The  changes 
have  come  upon  us  with  a  speed  and  intensity  so  great 
as  to  overturn  far  more  of  the  habit  patterns  and 
styles  of  life  than  we  have  actually  had  time  to  be- 
come aware  of.  The  pace  of  change  has  reached  into 
all  corners  of  our  daily  lives. 

Time  and  distance  have  altered  so  radically  as  to 
produce  en  masse  that  novel  phenomenon,  the  house- 
wife with  an  automobile.  Yesterday's  newspaper  has 
become  ancient  history.  Yesterday's  truths  have  be- 
come old  wives  tales,  and  the  notion  that  "grand- 
mother knows  best"  has  changed  to  "the  experts  in 
diet,  child-rearing  and  psychology  know  better."  At 
the  same  time,  the  spread  of  uniform  mass  produc- 
tion and  distribution  methods,  coupled  with  tighter 
local  and  Federal  quality  controls,  has  narrowed  the 
larger  differences  between  one  brand  and  another  to 
a  point  that  has  virtually  eliminated  determinable 
quality  variation  within  a  given  price  range. 

New  technologies,  new  methods  and  new  discov- 
eries have,  within  these  two  postwar  decades,  made 
change  in  the  keynote  of  the  day.  Quality  in  the  old 
sense  of  "the  tried  and  true"  has  lost  much  of  its 
value.  To  some  extent,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  antithesis  of  value,  since  to  the  modern  house- 
wife, the  symbol  of  quality  is  "change",  "improve- 
ment", "newness."  For  what  is  newest  in  our  science- 
dominated,  change-oriented  society,  must,  in  fact,  be 
the  most  advanced,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  best. 

Goaded  by  new  affluence,  more  leisure  time  and 
the  possession  of  an  automobile,  the  American  house- 
wife has  become  almost  obsessed  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  new,  which  has  become  a  symbol  of  quality,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  food.  This  pursuit  exists  in 
direct  ratio  to  income  and  education,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  house- 
wife's actual  share  in  both  the  ideas  and  the  affluence 
of  the  recent  technology  of  change. 

The  Cleveland  study  of  food  shopping  patterns 

In  order  to  explore  the  basic  food  shopping  patterns 
of  housewives  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  not  only 
with  the  kinds  of  products  and  brands  the  customer 
buys,  but  why  she  buys  them,  what  influences  her 
decisions,  what  marketing  techniques  play  a  role  in 
these  decisions  and  what  improvement  in  marketing 
and  merchandising  techniques  might  appropriately 
follow  from  the  findings.  To  develop  as  broad  and 
as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible,  two  techniques  are 
employed  in  the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study.  The 
first  is  a  new  type  of  consumer  diary  developed  by 
R.  H.  Donnelley  Research  Department.  The  second 
is  a  depth  interview  technique  (also  developed  by 
Donnelley)  that  relies  heavily  on  projective  tech- 
niques which  elicit  from  the  housewife  not  only  what 
she  already  knows  of  her  food  shopping  behavior. 
but  those  deeper  springs  of  her  behavior  which  she 
might  be  either  unwilling  or  incapable  of  imparting 
to  an  interviewer.  This  article  is  based  on  these  depth 
interviews. 
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DONNELLEY  RESEARCH 
PROBES  FOR  FACTORS  THAT 
MOTIVATE  SHOPPERS  IN 
SELECTING  A  FAVORITE  STORE 


Any  woman,  in  her  role  as  housewife  and  mother, 
has  certain  ingrained  values  and  standards  that  govern 
her  conduct  in  that  role.  One  aspect  of  that  role  is  her 
behavior  as  a  buyer  of  food  for  her  family.  The  norms 
defining  this  aspect  of  her  role  do  not  spring  from  the 
individual  housewife  but  are  set  by  the  socio-economic 
group  of  which  she  is  a  member,  and  she  is  not  al- 
ways aware  of  the  way  in  which  these  influences  pre- 
determine her  food-shopping  choices.  To  understand 
these  choices,  we  must  know  the  housewife's  position 
in  her  social  group,  how  she  views  not  only  her  own 
shopping,  but  the  shopping  behavior  of  those  both  like 
herself  and  unlike  herself.  Expressions  of  value  are 
always  group  expressions  and  never  function  in  isola- 
tion in  the  individual.  Accordingly,  each  consumer  we 
interviewed  was  presented  with  descriptions  of  three 
imaginary  women  who  were  carefully  created  as  pro- 
totypes of  American  housewives  whom  respondents 
see  as  real  people  with  whom  they  are  actually  ac- 
quainted. 

Following  are  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the  three 
imaginary  women: 

Mrs.  Williams  is  a  woman  in  her  mid-thirties.  She 
has  one  child,  a  boy  of  nine.  Her  husband  is  a  man- 
ager in  a  large,  modern  corporation.  Mrs.  Williams 
entertains  a  great  deal  and  is  known  in  her  own  circle 
as  a  superb  hostess.  She  is  somewhat  on  the  tall  and 
thin  side,  lias  had  a  year  of  college,  dresses  meticu- 
lously and  with  quiet  but  elegant  taste.  Her  home  has 
a  similar  quality.  It  is  neat,  orderly,  in  good  taste,  a 
kind  of  conservative-modern  style.  Mrs.  Williams  does 
not  enjoy  housework  and  has  a  woman  in  occasion- 
ally to  help  her.  Mrs.  Williams  is  somewhat  aloof 
unless  one  is  a  member  of  her  own  circle.  Her  son  is 
watched  carefully  and  does  not  play  as  freely  with 
other  children  as  he  might  tend  to  do  normally,  if 
left  to  himself.  He,  too,  is  always  dressed  meticulously 
and  spends  a  lot  of  his  solitary  time  with  hobbies  such 
as  model  boats,  planes,  that  his  mother  decides  would 
be  nice  for  him. 

Mrs.  Richards  is  a  woman  in  her  late  forties  who 
has  lived  most  of  her  life  in  a  more  rural  area  but  has 
moved  in  toward  the  suburbs  with  her  husband  now 
that  her  children  are  grown.  She  is  rather  old-fash- 
ioned, a  good  housekeeper,  not  very  intelligent,  but 
reliable  and  friendly.  Her  home  is  crowded  with  bric- 
a-brac  of  various  kinds,  and  her  husband  who  had 
been  a  freight-yard  foreman  for  the  railroad,  is  now 
on  his  pension,  although  he  puts  in  his  hand  at  work- 
ing, doing  odd  jobs  now  and  then,  not  because  he 
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needs  to,  but  because  he  has  to  keep  busy.  Mrs. 
Richards  is  the  sort  who  would  never  dream  of  having 
anyone  in  to  help  her,  even  when  she  had  small  chil- 
dren. She  enjoys  doing  her  own  housework.  She 
doesn't  go  out  much,  doesn't  socialize,  but  not  because 
she's  aloof.  But  she  is  somewhat  shy  and  feels  she's 
not  very  interesting  to  any  one  outside  her  immediate 
family.  She's  very  good  at  making  hooked  and  braided 
rugs  and  her  home  has  more  than  enough  of  them. 
She  is  fond  of  collecting  inexpensive  glazed  ceramic 
animals,  mostly  cats.  But  she  likes  dogs,  too.  And 
she  puts  each  addition  to  the  collection  into  her  bric- 
a-brac  shelf.  The  Richards  have  saved  carefully — 
being  thrifty  and  prudent  people  so  that  their  savings 
are  enough  to  keep  them  comfortably  in  the  modest, 
pleasant  home  they  own. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  younger  than  the  two  other  women. 
She  has  four  children,  is  dark,  small,  talkative,  friendly 
with  almost  anyone.  Tends  to  dress  a  little  on  the 
flashy  side  with  rather  too  much  display  of  a  well- 
proportioned  figure  to  be  in  respectable  good  taste. 
Her  apartment  is  quite  sloppy,  the  kids  turn  it  into 
a  shambles,  and  the  permissive  and  tolerant  way  they 
are  brought  up  by  the  mother  gives  the  entire  house- 
hold a  general  atmosphere  of  confusion.  Mrs.  Smith 
is  married  to  a  man  who  has  a  fairly  good  job  in  the 
meat  packing  business,  but  neither  she  nor  her  hus- 
band are  in  any  sense  educated  or  even  cultivated. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Smith  manages  to  read  a  good 
number  of  the  more  recent  best-seller  novels.  She  is 
an  excellent  cook  and  manages  to  keep  her  husband 
both  happy  and  interested.  The  other  women  in  the 
neighborhood  have  mixed  feelings  about  her.  They 
kind  of  like  her  but  they  don't  quite  approve  of  her. 
But  despite  Mrs.  Smith's  flashy,  easy-going  ways,  she 
is  basically  intelligent,  active,  reliable.  A  strong  friend, 
impulsively  warm.  Her  furnishings  are  somewhat  on 
the  expensive  side  but  carelessly  treated.  They  are 
without  much  style — mixed  in  taste  and  decor.  Mrs. 
Smith  once  had  dreams  of  becoming  a  dancer,  but  it 
never  got  further  than  her  collection  of  records,  mostly 
Latin-American  origin.  She  likes  to  dance  to  those 
records  by  herself  sometimes  and  wishes  she  had 
learned  to  play  the  piano.  She  tends  to  sleep  late, 
and  gives  a  lazy  appearance,  but  actually  does  a  great 
deal  more  in  a  short  while  when  she  has  to.  If  her 
house  is  sloppy,  it's  because  she  doesn't  feel  it  ought 
to  be  any  other  way. 


Confronted  by  these  descriptions,  respondents  react 
to  the  imaginary  women  as  though  they  are  people 
actually  known  to  them  and  readily  assign  to  each  of 
the  three,  varying  modes  of  shopping  behavior — spe- 
cifically the  type  of  store  the  imaginary  women  would 
be  likely  to  shop  in,  what  they  would  be  likely  to 
buy  and  why.  In  so  doing,  the  respondents  make  state- 
ments about  their  own  tastes  and  preferences  in  food 
shopping  that  would  never  be  forthcoming  in  direct 
questioning.  Here  are  some  typical  instances  of  the 
way  they  see  and  react  to  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards and  Mrs.  Smith. 

A  housewife  living  in  an  area  populated  mostly  by 
younger  families  with  children  says: 

"Mrs.  Smith  is  basically  all  right.  She  keeps  her 
family  happy.  The  house  can't  always  be  perfect.  .  ." 

She  then  adds  about  Mrs.  Richards: 

"This  is  a  little  like  myself — saving  money,  but  at 
the  moment  I  can't  save  anything  with  food  and  every- 
thing for  five  children.  .  ." 

About  Mrs.  Williams,  she  says: 

"/  don't  like  Mrs.  Williams  way  with  her  child. 
You  can't  keep  them  cooped  up.  Have  to  prepare 
them  for  the  world." 

Then  after  naming  three  different  super  market  chains 
in  which  she  thinks  each  of  the  three  women  would  shop, 
she  says  of  the  store  she  picked  for  Mrs.  Williams: 

It  is  more  for  the  fancy  type  of  people,  not  folks 
type  of  store.  It  is  more  in  style  with  the  richer  people, 
they  have  fancier  things  there  and  higher  prices." 

As  for  the  store  Mrs.  Richards  shops  in,  this  respondent 
says: 

"For  the  stamps.  It  lets  her  get  things  she  otherwise 
can't  buy.  That's  the  main  thing." 

About  the  store  she  picked  for  Mrs.  Smith,  she  ex- 
plains: 

"It's  a  nice  looking  store,  roomy,  clean,  modern, 
they  have  everything." 

Based  on  the  "true  to  life"  image  the  imaginary 
women  present  to  respondents,  it  becomes  possible 
to  probe  in  depth  for  the  basic  food  shopping  atti- 
tudes of  the  housewives  interviewed. 

Food  shopping  begins  before  super  market  visit 

About  two-thirds  of  all  items  in  the  average  shopping 
basket  are  selected  long  in  advance  of  the  visit  to  the 
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that  are  made  in  the  course  of  planning  the  major 
shopping  trip  of  the  week.  Here  are  some  typical 
instances: 

A  high  school  educated  housewife  in  her  twenties,  the 
mother  of  two  children,  who  resides  in  urban  Cleveland, 
and  whose  husband  earns  around  $10,000  as  a  truck 
driver  says: 

"/  like  the  ads  because  they  take  me  out  of  the  rut 
of  buying  the  same  thing  all  the  time.  I  make  out  my 
list  beforehand  and  usually  stick  close  to  it.  I  like  to 
cur  out  coupons  and  note  what  items  I'll  get  more 
stamps  on.  .  ." 

It  doesn't  matter  what  the  living  patterns  of  the 
family  may  be,  whether  the  housewife  is  urban,  rural, 
or  small  town,  the  dependence  on  store  advertising  is  the 
same.  Note  what  another  young  housewife  also  high 
school  educated,  with  three  children,  and  an  auto 
mechanic  husband  who  resides  in  a  small  town  50  miles 
south  of  Cleveland  tells  us: 

"/  plan  my  shopping  trip  almost  wholly  by  ads.  .  . 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  or  when  I  go  shopping,  I 
make  a  list  and  compare  the  sale  prices  of  the  ads  and 
make  my  list  from  the  ads.  I  use  the  ones  from  mail 
and  also  newspaper  ads." 

The  thirtyish  wife  of  a  railroad  yardmaster  residing  in 
Cleveland  with  a  family  of  four  children  and  an  income 
below   $7,000  explains: 

"/  make  a  list  of  each  store  that  has  something  on 
sale — completely.  I  drive  and  go  to  the  different  stores, 
depending  on  what's  on  sale.  .  ." 

Regardless  of  age,  income,  family  size,  or  ethnic  origin, 
the  preshopping  ritual  of  reading  the  ads  is  the  same 
even  though  the  buying  patterns  may  differ.  A  woman 
over  60  whose  husband  is  a  foundry  machinist  reveals: 

"1  always  look  through  the  ads.  I  compare.  I  add 
to  my  shopping  list  to  try  new  items.  .  .  Advertising 
will  influence  which  store  I  will  shop  at." 

A  Negro  housewife  whose  husband  is  a  church  cus- 
todian says: 

"//  there  is  something  1  can  use  that  is  advertised, 
then  I  buy  it.  I  add  items  to  my  list  I  might  not  have 
thought  of.  I  look  forward  to  these  ads.  .  ." 

And  again,  in  the  same  vein,  from  the  mother  of 
three  children: 

"I'll  change  what  I've  planned  to  have  for  the  week 
because  of  specials.  I'm  a  great  one  for  stocking  up 
on  foods — buy  and  save  for  future  use.  I  don't  write  a 


shopping  list.  Once  in  a  great  while,  I'll  try  a  new 
item  or  a  new  brand  possibly.  Occasionally  I'll  make 
use  of  coupons.  .  ." 

Note  that  these  statements  arc  typical  of  the  in- 
tensity of  interest  shown  in  store  ads  by  that  86  per 
cent  who  say  they  read  them.  In  summary,  they  are  all 
telling  us  that: 

Shopping  is  something  that  requires  considerable 
thought  and  preplanning. 

That  there  is  an  element  of  excitement  and  even 
adventure  in  shopping. 

Store  advertising  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  preplan- 
ning. Shopping  the  ads  for  specials  provides  a  justifi- 
cation for  traveling  to  stores  a  considerable  distance 
from  home. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  ads  are  read,  we  can 
see  a  kind  of  anticipation,  an  interest  of  the  kind  that 
people  might  express  when  they  are  planning  to  go 
out  to  enjoy  some  form  of  entertainment  or  to  a 
restaurant.  Far  from  being  a  chore,  the  great  majority 
of  the  housewives  interviewed  treat  their  visits  to  the 
super  market  as  some  form  of  entertainment.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  entertainment  raised  far  above  the  level 
of  pure  self-indulgence  and  personal  pleasure  seeking. 
For  women  have  the  additional  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  the  more  time  and  pains  they  take  with  food 
shopping  and  the  preparation  for  it,  the  better  they  are 
treating  their  families.  That  this  is  not  merely  an 
interpretation,  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  strong  opin- 
ions respondents  expressed  on  the  behavior  of  women 
who  did  not  seem  to  care  very  much  for  the  welfare  of 
their  families. 

Difference  in  housewife  shopping  patterns 

One  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  the  way  in 
which  housewives  react  to  the  three  imaginary  women 
centers  around  Mrs.  Smith.  Some  see  Mrs.  Smith  as 
sloppy,  self-centered  and  disinterested  in  her  family. 
Others  sec  her  as  youthful,  relaxed,  easy-going,  lively 
and  strongly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  her  family. 
These  different  points  of  view  are.  of  course,  expres- 
sions of  the  varying  individual  characteristics  of  the 
housewives  questioned.  What  is  significant,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  wherever  Mrs.  Smith  is  seen  as  a 
housewife  who  does  not  care  for  her  family,  she  is 
also  seen  as  someone  who  takes  very  little  time  with 
her  shopping.  On  the  other  hand,  among  those  who 
see  Mrs.  Smith  as  being  really  concerned  for  her 
family,  she  is  consistently  described  as  taking  much 
the  same  pains  and  interest  in  her  shopping  as  is 
characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of  housewives 
interviewed. 
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Here  in  summary  is  what  respondents  are  telling 
us  about  the  "good"  and  the  "bad"  housewife  in  the 
way  they  speak  of  Mrs.  Smith: 

The  "bad"  housewife  shops  in  a  hurry  at  the  near- 
est convenient  store. 

The  "bad"  housewife  does  not  really  plan  interest- 
ing meals  for  her  family.  There  is  no  variety  in  her 
planning.  She  sticks  largely  to  "staples." 

The  "bad"  housewife  does  not  read  the  ads. 

On  the  other  hand: 

The  "good"  housewife  plans  her  major  shopping 
well  in  advance. 

The  "good"  housewife  reads  the  food  store  ads 
carefully.  She  studies  them  for  ideas,  suggestions, 
specials. 

The  "good"  housewife  does  not  simply  go  to  the 
nearest  store  for  what  she  can  pick  up,  but  often  goes 
considerably  out  of  her  way  to  get  the  best  for  her 
family. 

And  finally: 

The  automobile  is  a  very  important  instrument  in 


fulfilling  the  role  of  the  "good"  housewife. 

The  old-fashioned  shopper  and  store 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mrs.  Richards  is  the  oldest  of 
the  three  imaginary  housewives  about  whose  shopping 
habits  we  asked.  Mrs.  Richards  is  shy.  She  is  old- 
fashioned  in  her  outlook.  She  is  a  homebody.  What 
kind  of  food  store  do  respondents  think  a  woman 
like  Mrs.  Richards  would  prefer? 

Generally  she  is  considered  to  be  permanently  out- 
side the  relatively  new  affluent  society  in  the  sense 
that  she  cannot  even  share  the  expectation  of  future 
affluence  that  would  be  possible  to  a  younger  woman. 
Mrs.  Richards  is,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  past, 
excluded  from  the  world  of  the  "new." 

But  the  implications  go  further.  Mrs.  Richards  is 
not  only  not  part  of  the  world  of  the  "new" — the  old 
established  store  where  she  shops  is  similarly  outside 
the  world  of  the  "new." 

In  summary,  the  women  interviewed  see  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards and  the  sort  of  store  she  shops  in  as  follows : 

"Mrs.  Richards  is  old-fashioned  and  shops  in  a 
long  established  store. 
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Some  interesting  figures  on  trends  in 
neighborhood  food  shopping  patterns 
emerge  from  an  analysis  of  the  diary 
reports  of  500  panelists  covering  a 
period  of  eight  weeks. 

Of  9,736  shopping  trips  on  which 
they  recorded  not  only  what  they 
bought  and  where  they  bought  it,  but 
also  the  distance  they  traveled,  the 
number  of  trips  to  food  stores  over  two 
miles  from  home  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  trips  less  than  three  blocks 
from  home. 

distance  from  home 
(Base  9,736  trips)  #  trips 

Less  than  3  blocks      .  2,001 

4  to  6  blocks    1,596 

7  to   12  blocks 1,070 

1  to  2  miles      2,208 

Over   2    miles    2,862 

Even  more  startling,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  amounts  spent  in  food  stores 
shows  a  consistent  increase  in  direct 
ratio  to  distance  away  from  home. 
Thus,  if  we  define  convenience  shop- 
ping as  any  visit  to  a  food  store  in- 
volving   an    expenditure    of    less    than 


five  dollars,  we  see  how  major  shopping 
as  opposed  to  convenience  shopping 
increases  with  every  increase  of  dis- 
tance away  from  home. 

%  convenience     %  major 
distance  from  home         shopping        shopping' 


Less  than  3  blocks 

70.2% 

29.8% 

4  to  6  blocks 

60.5 

39.5 

7  to  12  blocks 

58.2 

41.8 

1  to  2  miles 

45.7 

54.3 

2  miles 

42.0% 

58.0% 

Food  shopping — from  chore  to  pleasure 

Part  of  the  pleasure  of  "going  out" 
involves  the  actual  business  of  going 
somewhere  away  from  home  and  the 
immediate  home  neighborhood.  When 
the  food  shopper  "goes  out"  armed 
with  her  shopping  list  and  ritually  pre- 
pared by  her  careful  perusal  of  the  ads, 
she  clearly  intends  to  make  the  most 
of  the  expedition.  She  is  not  going  to 
drive  up  to  two  miles  or  more  simply 
to  rush  in  and  out  of  a  store  to  pick 
up  "staples."  On  the  contrary,  she  is 
going  to  "browse,"  to  examine  new  and 
interesting  foods  and  products  she  has 


never  tried  before.  In  the  end,  she  is 
going  to  add  a  lot  of  impulse  items  to 
her  basic  shopping  list. 

And  what  kind  of  store  is  she  most 
likely  to  go  to?  She  will,  in  many  cases 
go  to  a  number  of  stores.  The  great 
majority  of  housewives  say  they  tend 
to  shop  in  several  stores.  But  the  store 
where  they  would  do  their  major  shop- 
ping is  what  one  respondent  described 
as  "beautiful  rather  than  functional." 
In  other  words,  the  housewife  who 
"goes  out"  to  shop  will  tend  to  prefer 
a  newer  store,  one  that  is  colorful. 
modern,  interesting,  where  a  wide 
variety  of  brands  and  products  are 
available.  Indeed,  throughout  the  in- 
terviews, words  such  as  "new", 
"modern",  were  constantly  equated 
with  such  specific  features  as  "well 
stocked",  "first  to  carry  the  newest 
products",  "cleanest",  "wide  aisles." 
Such  a  "modern"  store,  in  fact,  is  the 
only  type  that  fits  into  the  wide-ranging 
shopper's  sense  of  adventure  in  "going 
out."  Otherwise,  why  all  the  bother, 
the  preparation,  the  anticipation? 
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"The  'long  established'  store  is  likely  to  be  a  neigh- 
borhood store. 

"The  'long  established'  store  is  an  old-fashioned 
store. 

"The  'old-fashioned'  store  carries  'old-fashioned' 
products. 

"Mrs.  Richards  is  not  a  good  prospect  for  new 
products.  She  buys  necessities,  staples." 

As  indicated  earlier,  "tried  and  true"  and  "long 
established,"  once  the  basis  of  brand  and  store  loyalty 
tend  to  be  used  by  respondents  in  a  derogatory  sense, 
as  somehow  opposed  to  the  "new,"  the  "modern." 
Contrast  these  comments  about  Mrs.  Richards  and 
her  old-fashioned  ways  with  what  respondents  tell  us 
about  Mrs.  Smith's  shopping  habits.  The  following 
comment  sums  up  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
shopping  attitudes — representing  the  younger  view- 
point— the  growing  trend  in  food  shopping  patterns: 

"/  think  Mrs.  Smith  would  shop  at  Chain  D.  Chain 
D  carries  a  lot  of  things  other  stores  don't  have. 
When  things — new  things — come  out,  Chain  D  is  the 
first  to  carry  them.  They  are  a  younger  store  for 
younger  people.  Young  people  try  new  things." 

The  status  position  of  the  blue-collar  family 

When  analyzing  a  number  of  responses  to  depth  in- 
terviews, one  remark  from  a  single  respondent  will 
sometimes  provide  a  clue  that  can  lend  unsuspected 
significance  to  the  behavior  pattern  of  a  whole  group 
of  respondents.  In  one  of  the  depth  interviews,  a 
housewife,  asked  about  Mrs.  Smith's  preferred  store, 
replied: 

"//  depends.  If  she's  a  foreign  woman,  she'd  prob- 
ably shop  a  whole  lot  of  little  stores  instead  of  going 
to  the  super  market.  Foreign  women  like  to  shop  in 
a  lot  of  little  stores  in  the  places  where  they  live." 

This  is  a  most  accurate  perception.  New  arrivals 
to  this  nation  from  the  poorer  nations  of  Europe  have 
traditionally  tended,  particularly  in  metropolitan  areas, 
to  cluster  in  neighborhoods  where  they  shared  a  com- 
mon language  as  well  as  social  standards  brought  over 
from  their  former  homes.  Their  food  preferences  can 
frequently  only  be  satisfied  by  patronizing  small  ethnic 
stores  that  serve  the  neighborhood. 

Among  the  five  demographic  groups  that  made  up 
the  Donnelley  panel,  it  is,  of  course,  the  blue-collar 
group  that  is  closest  to  its  immigrant  origins  though, 
even  among  this  group,  the  process  of  assimilation  is 
already  well  along. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  indeed  find  that,  as  a  group, 
the  blue-collar  housewives  tend  to  shop  in  a  greater 


number  of  food  stores  closer  to  home  than  the  other 
demographic  groups,  including  the  Negro  group  in 
whose  area  a  similar  factor  of  population  is  found. 


Average  # 

small  food 

Average 

stores 

wkly.  # 

visited 

trips  per 

excluding 

respondent 

bakeries, 

within 

butcher 

3  blocks 

shops  & 

Average  # 

from  home. 

produce 

trips 

All  food 

markets 

per  wk. 

stores, 

within 

per 

including 

3  blocks 

respondent 

chains 

from  home 

Blue-Collar 

3.3 

1.38 

.75 

Young  Families 

2.7 

.56 

.18 

High  Income  Families 

2.8 

.38 

.12 

Small  Town 

3.3 

.25 

.19 

Negro 

3.4 

.74 

.53 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  when  asked 
whether  they  usually  shopped  by  automobile,  on  foot, 
or  by  public  transportation,  respondents'  replies  indi- 
cate that  the  percentage  of  automobile  usage  is  signifi- 
cantly lower  for  the  blue-collar  and  Negro  groups  than 
for  the  other  demographic  groups  represented. 


%Shop 
by  car 

%  Shop 
on  foot 

%  Shop  by 
public  trans- 
portation 

Blue-Collar  Area 

76% 

22% 

2% 

Young  Families  Area 

97 

3 

o 

Negro  Area 

77 

18 

5 

Higher  Income  Area 

100 

0 

o 

Small  Town  Area 

100 

0 

0 

Also  notable  is  the  surprising  extent  to  which  the 
automobile  culture  has  taken  over,  even  among  the 
blue-collar  and  Negro  families. 

In  summary.  Mrs.  Williams'  store  marks  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  trend  is  moving,  while  Mrs.  Richards, 
along  with  her  preferred  type  of  store,  seems  to  be 
fading.  The  rise  in  levels  of  education,  the  increasing 
pace  of  assimilation  into  the  automobile  culture  and 
our  rapid  advance  into  the  age  of  automation,  are  all 
accelerating  the  decline  of  the  older  neighborhood 
food  store  as  it  exists  today.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
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mean  that  the  neighborhood  food  store  as  such  will 
disappear,  but  its  character  will  certainly  change.  We 
have  already  seen  the  signs  of  this  in  the  rise  of  the 
modern  convenience  stores  that  do  not  so  much  com- 
pete with  the  larger  super  markets  as  provide  an 
auxiliary  food  service  center  within  the  neighborhood. 

General  prospects  and  forecasts 

It  seems  that  there  tends  to  operate  in  the  super  market 
world  as  in  many  other  spheres  of  economic  activity 
some  sort  of  law  that  might  be  characterized  as  "the 
advantage  of  latest  arrival."  The  late  arrival,  in  starting 
from  scratch,  can  make  use  of  the  most  advanced  and 
efficient  developments.  To  some  extent,  the  existence 
of  a  heritage  of  older  stores  and  other  obsolescent 
operational  carryovers  from  the  past,  seems  to  play 
some  part  in  creating  a  less  favorable  image  for  the 
super  market  chains  that  have  been  established  longest 
in  the  Cleveland  market.  It  might  seem  that  the  prob- 
lem confronting  the  older  chains  is  simply  a  matter 
of  constructing  each  of  its  newer  stores  along  the  same 
modern  and  advanced  lines  that  have  succeeded  in 
producing  the  favorable  consumer  image  enjoyed  by 
the  more  successful  of  the  recently  organized  chains. 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  has  been  the  practice,  and  for 
the  most  part  it  has  not  been  adequate.  For  the  older 
chain  that  merely  builds  up  to  the  level  of  "newness" 
of  its  youngest  competitors  still  cannot  divest  itself 
of  it's  heritage  of  older  neighborhood  outlets  located 
in  the  steadily  declining  high  density  areas  of  the 
central  city.  At  best,  building  up  to  the  level  of 
competitive  "newness"  can  become  no  more  than  a 
holding  operation.  The  rubric  of  "most  modern"  still 
goes  automatically  to  the  latest  competitor,  all  of 
whose  stores  are  built  in  the  better  areas  of  the  city, 
and  whose  name  and  merchandising  policies  are  in 
consequence,  heavily  associated  with  the  best,  both 
in  terms  of  status  and  modernism. 

The  older  chain  that  would  win  for  itself  the  image 
of  "modern,"  "most  advanced"  must  therefore  plan 
beyond  the  stage  to  which  the  trend  of  the  "new" 
has  presently  attained,  overleaping  its  competitors  to 
arrive  at  a  "recency"  of  its  own.  It  must,  in  other 
words  have  the  foresight  to  guide  its  expansion  policies 
in  terms  of  the  farthest  point  along  the  current  mod- 
ernist trend  that  can  be  practically  envisioned.  In  the 
end,  it  means  some  grasp  of  the  significance  of  the 
electronics  age  and  the  information  revolution  that  it 
is  rapidly  bringing  about.  The  movement,  from  the 
retail  point-of-view  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  "full  participational  store." 

One  of  the  most  advanced  retail  applications  of 
this  concept  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  Macy's  depart- 


ment store  recently  completed  in  Queens,  New  York. 
Without  touching  upon  the  more  obvious  features  of 
advanced  store  design,  parking  facilities  and  other  in- 
teresting aspects  of  physical  design,  it  is  worth  noting 
the  "participational"  features  that  seek  to  involve  the 
shopper  as  a  complete  personality  whose  needs  go 
well  beyond  simple  purchase  activities.  Courses  are 
offered  by  the  store  in  specific  areas  of  consumer 
interest  that  touch  upon  all  the  aspects  of  the  con- 
sumer role — notably  the  need  for  information  by 
which  to  direct  purchase  activities.  Translated  into 
super  market  terms,  the  "participational"  super  market 
might,  by  way  of  example,  provide  such  services  as 
free  counseling  and  instruction  in  meat  purchasing  and 
preparation,  the  uses  of  new  products,  etc.  With  that, 
of  course,  would  go  such  in-store  features  as  a  high- 
lighted "new  product"  section,  an  advertising  policy 
that  would  not  only  highlight  "new  products"  but  pro- 
vide "reviews"  and  "recipes"  of  the  new,  as  well  as 
the  more  obvious  in-store  and  other  marketing  changes 
that  might  logically  follow. 

Information  systems,  money  and  credit 

One  final  suggestion  that  somehow  fits  into  the  mod- 
ernist trend  that  is  the  central  theme  of  this  report. 

The  typical  modern  super  market  extends  no  credit 
facilities  beyond  providing  convenient  customer  check- 
cashing  services.  However,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
credit  card  system  in  conjunction  with  modern  in- 
formation systems  create  a  possibility  that  must  be 
seriously  considered  as  part  of  the  modernization  of 
the  super  market  service  image.  The  chain  stores, 
particularly  those  that  are  located  in  upper  income 
neighborhoods  that  are  first  to  develop  a  feasible  credit 
system,  will  have  developed  an  advantage  that  may 
outperform  the  merchandising  effectiveness  that  first 
attended  the  introduction  of  savings  stamps.  Moreover, 
an  operating  credit  card  system  could  have  the  overall 
effect  of  breaking  the  present  pattern  of  Friday-Satur- 
day peak  shopping  practices  that  stem  so  largely  from 
the  end-of-week  pay  envelope.  In  breaking  this  pat- 
tern, the  more  even  distribution  of  store  traffic  over 
the  week  may  produce  savings  well  worth  weighing 
against  possible  disadvantages  of  credit  business.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  increase  in  consumer  loyalty 
and  impulse  purchasing  that  could  follow. 

Where,  how  and  among  what  market  segments  to 
begin  testing  the  feasibility  of  such  an  approach  would, 
among  other  things,  depend  on  broader  understanding 
of  the  various  segments  of  the  consumer  market.  Sub- 
sequent reports  on  the  various  demographic  groups 
that  comprise  the  Donnelley  panel  may  be  helpful  in 
the  development  of  such  understanding. 
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HOW  TO  GO  ABOUT  IT 

A  simple  technique  for  measuring  a  store's 
trading  area  and  acquiring  data  of  con- 
sumer characteristics  within  that  area. 


Everything  about  a  modern  super  market  should  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  desires  and  requirements  of  its 
particular  consumers.  Design,  decor,  product  mix, 
display,  advertising  and  services  must  all  be  molded 
to  conform  to  the  individual  pattern  which  identifies 
and  sets  apart  one  section  from  another. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  an  operator  than  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  such  variables  as  neighborhood 
characteristics,  buying  habits,  shifting  of  population, 
economic  groups  and  mode  of  travel. 

Actually,  consumer  information  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain,  nor  is  the  method  expensive.  The  process  is 
not  limited  to  the  specially  initiated.  Any  operator 
who  will  utilize  a  few  rudimentary  tools  may  acquire 
this  invaluable  data. 

The  most  efficient  system  for  determining  consumer 
characteristics  is  to  measure  the  trading  area  and  to 
analyze  the  shopping  habits  of  customers  within  that 
area.  Your  trading  area  may  be  defined  as  the  poten- 
tial number  of  customers  who  may  visit  your  store, 
unimpeded  by  natural  or  physical  barriers. 

You  will  also  want  to  evaluate  your  drawing  power: 
how  far  your  store  reaches  out  in  attracting  customers, 
five,  10,  15  miles  or  more. 


ADDRESS 


Amount  of 
Purchase 

Dept. 
Shopped 

Sex 

Mode  of 
Travel 

Frequency  of 
Store  Visits 

Length  of 
Patronage 

Zone 

Weekly 

Income 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grocery 

X 

Male 

Walk 

Less  than 
once  a  week 

First  visit 

0-tj;  mile 

Under  $60 

1 

1 

l 

Meat 

Female-^ 

X 

Auto  »* 

Weekly 

Less  than 
three  months 

\-\   mile 

$6o-$7^ 

( 

k 

is 

2 

2 

Produce 

Couple 

Bus 

Twice  a 
week  %£ 

Three  to 
six  months 

|-3 A  mile 

$75499 

3 

3 

13 

r 

'Dairy 

X 

Children 

Subway 

Three  tiines 
a  week 

Six  months 
to  one  year 

3A-1  mile 

$100 -$A9 

k 

>* 

Frozen 
Foods 

Trolley 

Four  times 
a  week 

One  to 
two  years 

More  than 
1  mile 

$150 -$199 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Baked ^ 
Goods  X 

Five  times 
a  week 

Two  to  J\ 

three  years 

Out  of 
town 

$200 -$299 

6 

o 

6 

6 

Non-Food: 

Six  times 
a  week 

Three  to 
five  years 

$300  and 
over 

7 

7 

7 

7 

More  than  si: 
times  a  week 

;  More  than 
five  years 

8 

8 

: 

8 

Since 
opening 

9 

' 

9 

9 

Sample  information  sheet  shows  how  interviewer  may  quickly  note  data  on  form  to  indicate  amount  of  purchase,  depart- 
ments shopped,  sex,  mode  of  travel,  frequency  of  store  visits,  length  of  patronage,  zone  and  weekly  income.  Scope  of 
questionnaire  may  be  easily  expanded  and  categories  abbreviated  as  desired. 
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Also  of  importance  is  your  market  penetration:  the 
per  cent  of  business  you  secure  from  within  radii  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  half-mile,  one  mile  and  more. 

For  a  competent  assessment  you  should  have  the 
following   data   about   your   potential   trading   area: 

•  Where  your  customers  live  •  How  often  they  visit 
your  store  •  How  long  they  have  been  trading  in  your 
store  •  What  proportion  of  customers  walk  or  ride 

•  How  are  customers  divided  among  men,  women, 
couples  and  children  •  What  income  groups  are  repre- 
sented •  How  much  customers  spend  in  the  store  per 
visit  or  per  week  •  Significant  characteristics  in  the 
shopping  habits  of  customers  who  live  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  store,  compared  with  those 
living  nearby. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  data,  you  will  need  one  or 
more  interviewers,  information  sheets  and  a  simple 
dot  map.  This  technique  is  known  as  customer  spot- 
ting and  involves  interviewing  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  customers  in  a  store  to  obtain  their  addresses 
and  other  desired  shopping  habits  information.  A 
reasonably  accurate  estimate  may  be  acquired  by  in- 
terviewing one  customer  for  every  $100  of  weekly 
store  sales.  Each  customer  interviewed  will  then  repre- 
sent, statistically,  $100  when  spotted  on  a  map  of  the 
store's  trade  area. 

Interviewers  may  be  stationed  at  the  exit  end  of  the 
checkouts  and  prerecord  much  of  the  data  while  the 
shopper  is  being  checked  out,  such  as:  day  of  week, 
time  of  day,  sex  and  age  of  customer,  whether  shop- 
ping alone,  departments  shopped  and  amount  of  pur- 
chase. (See  form  page  K98.) 

After  the  shopper  leaves  the  checkout,  the  inter- 
viewer may  ask  for  additional  information  such  as: 
where  a  shopper  lives,  mode  of  travel  and  frequency 
of  visits  to  the  store.  Many  shoppers  will  not  hesitate 
to  divulge  their  incomes  if  given  an  opportunity  to 
check  a  box  within  which  their  range  of  income  falls. 
The  research  need  be  limited  only  by  the  depth  of 
knowledge  an  operator  desires  and  by  his  ingenuity. 

Making  a  dot  map 

In  order  to  ascertain  a  store's  trading  area,  a  city 
map  and  a  city  directory  are  necessary.  Information 
sheets  should  be  arranged  by  street  and  in  numerical 
sequence  for  each  street. 

Using  the  store  location  as  the  center,  circles  are 
drawn  on  the  map,  in  scale,  to  create  a  series  of  zones 
measuring  various  distances  from  the  store.  A  good 
breakdown  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  areas  into  the 
following  zone  variations:  1)  0  to  one-quarter  mile, 
2)  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile,  3)  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  mile,  4)  three-fourths  to  one  mile,  5)  beyond 
one  mile,  6)  out-of-town. 

Referring  to  each  information  sheet,  the  address  is 
spotted  on  the  map,  with  a  dot,  for  each  customer  who 
was  interviewed  and  the  zone  into  which  it  falls  is 
noted  on  the  sheet.  Thus  the  map  shows  the  store's 
trading  area  and  the  sheets  show  the  zones  which  tell 
how  far  each  customer  lives  from  the  store.  (See  map 
above.) 
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When  compared  with  a  population  map,  the  customer  spot- 
ting map  (copy  B)  will  help  to  determine  whether  density  of 
spotted  customers  is  proportionate  to  density  of  population 
throughout  store's  trading  area. 


The  number  of  customers  spotted  in  each  zone  is 
computed  as  a  percentage  to  total.  This  percentage  is 
termed  drawing  power. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  store's  sales  are  proportionate 
to  customers  and  that  the  percentage  of  sales  which 
the  store  gets  from  each  zone  is  the  same  as  the  draw- 
ing power  ratio.  Therefore,  if  20  per  cent  of  a  store's 
spotted  customers  come  from  the  one-quarter  mile 
zone  and  the  store  does  $40,000  sales  per  week,  then 
we  presume  $8,000  sales  come  from  this  zone. 

A  population  map  may  often  be  obtained  from  the 
city  planning  office  or  some  other  public  bureau.  Using 
the  dot  map  in  conjunction  with  the  population  map, 
it  is  possible  to  compute  the  per  capita  sales  within 
each  zone.  For  example,  as  above,  if  2,000  people  re- 
side within  the  0  to  one-quarter  mile  zone,  weekly 
sales  per  capita  from  this  zone  would  be  four  dollars. 

Cross-tabulation  of  the  diverse  types  of  information 
thus  secured  can  give  a  much  better  understanding  of 
consumers  and  what  can  be  done  to  serve  them  better. 
Besides  learning  basic  facts  about  customer  shopping 
habits,  comparisons  can  also  reveal  the  differences  in 
amounts  purchased  by  customers  who  travel  far  as 
opposed  to  those  who  are  near  and  the  relative  value 
of  sex,  numbers  and  age,  i.e.,  male,  female,  a  couple 
or  children  who  shop. 

The  basic  precepts  of  super  marketing  are  no  longer 
abstruse  but  have  become  common  knowledge.  The 
understanding  and  application  of  these  precepts  are 
now  second  nature.  But  all  of  your  knowledge  should 
be  tempered  by  the  dictates  of  the  consumer.  Upon 
your  awareness  of  her  likes  and  dislikes  will  depend 
the  future  success  of  your  business. 
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Shoppers  speak  out  about  why  they 
have  changed  super  markets  during 
past  year. 

The  comments  that  follow  were 
gleaned  from  answers  consumers  sup- 
plied to  the  following  questions:  Have 
you  stopped  shopping  at  any  super 
market  during  the  past  12  months? 
If  "yes,"  which  one  was  it  and  why 
did  you  stop? 

The  respondents  named  a  wide 
range  of  super  markets  operating  in 
each  neighborhood  being  studied,  leav- 
ing virtually  no  store  with  a  "clean 
bill  of  health."  Readers  will  note  that 
most  customer  complaints  center  on 
the  basic  aspects  of  super  marketing, 
such  as  good  meats  and  produce,  cour- 
teous personnel,  store  cleanliness,  etc., 
indicating  that  while  the  management 
behind  retail  stores  may  accept  medi- 
ocrity as  par  for  the  course,  the  con- 
sumer will  not  settle  for  it. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  NEIGHBORHOOD: 

•  "The  store  was  short  on  variety  of 
meats,    my    most    important    purchase. 

•  "Because  of  bad  produce  and  they 
had  no  bag  boys  at  the  checkout  count- 
ers. The  waiting  was  always  too  long." 

•  "Supply  of  products  I  wanted  was 
too  often  depleted  by  1  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day. Meat  products  were  very  unappe- 
tizing and  the  meat  personnel  were  dis- 
courteous about  getting  me  meat  I 
asked  for." 

•  "Their  prices  are  high." 

•  "Sloppy,  messy  produce  department 
— meat   packaged   with   big   bone   part 


on   bottom  of  carton,   very  deceiving." 

•  "Prices  were  not  competitive;  pro- 
duce quality  poor.  Meat  low  grade." 

•  "Rude  personnel.  Very  bad  produce. 
Empty  shelves." 

•  "Didn't  have  any  bread  other  than 
their  own  brand." 

•  "I  was  treated  very  rudely  by  the 
manager.  He  refused  to  cash  a  payroll 
check  and  I  had  been  shopping  in  the 
same  store  for  eight  years." 

•  "On  four  different  occasions  I  pur- 
chased meat  that  must  have  been  old." 

INDUSTRIAL  NEIGHBORHOOD: 

•  "I  learned  the  store  was  fined  for  too 
much  fat  on  their  ground  meat.  If  they 
were  doing  this,  God  knows  what  else 
they  were  doing." 

•  "Store  was  dirty  all  the  time  and  out 
of  stock  half  the  time." 

•  "Prices  on  standard  items  were 
higher  than  competitive  stores." 

•  "Employes  were  unfriendly." 

•  "Meat  line  very  poor." 

•  "High  prices.  Nasty,  fresh  employes. 
Messy  store." 

•  "Never  had  the  things  I  wanted." 

HIGH-INCOME  NEIGHBORHOOD: 

•  "Store  never  had  what  was  adver- 
tised. Employes  were  discourteous,  gen- 
erally negative,  like  they  were  doing 
you  a  favor  to  wait  on  you." 

•  "Products  generally  inferior.  Treated 
badly  when  I  returned  a  can  of  olives  I 
had  just  purchased.  Ordered  turkey  and 
they  lost  the  order." 

•  "Produce  is  terrible.  Prices  higher. 
Gloomy  atmosphere." 

•  "Although  the  building  is  fairly  new, 
store  has  a  rundown  look.  They  are  al- 
ways short  of  help.  Shelves  are  poorly 
stocked  and  they  are  very  slow  to  take 
on  new  items." 

•  "It  was  a  cold  store.  All  employes 
were  indifferent  and  in  some  instances 


even  curt.  The  merchandise  was  not 
that  much  better  than  others  have." 

•  "They  gave  no  help  in  getting  gro- 
ceries to  my  car  despite  my  asking  for 
it.  The  floors  and  displays  were  gen- 
erally dirty  looking  and  the  meats  were 
poor." 

•  "Poor  produce." 

•  "Too  expensive." 

•  "Not  neat  and  clean." 

•  "No  personal  touch.  Cashiers  act 
like  queen  bees  who  are  doing  you  a 
favor  just  by  being  there." 

•  'Dirty  store.  Poor  quality  of  produce. 
They  never  had  items  that  were  being 
advertised." 

•  "Miserable  meat.  Tired  of  complain- 
ing to  them.  Too  much  of  their  own 
label  merchandise.  The  worst  baked 
goods.  Almost  isn't  fit  to  eat." 

•  "A  lack  of  friendliness.  Poor  check- 
cashing  policy." 

SMALL  TOWN: 

•  "They  packed  too  haphazardly  at  the 
checkouts.  I'd  get  home  with  smashed 
boxes  and  soap  powders  in  the  meat, 
bleach  spilled  in  the  bag  and  car." 

•  "Prices  went  up  when  they  started  to 
give  stamps.  When  I'd  ask  about  a  new 
item,  they  didn't  have,  all  they  would 
ever  say  was,  "That's  not  on  our  list." 

•  "Discourteous   checkout   employes." 

•  "Difficulty  in  cashing  checks." 

•  "I  found  a  difference,  as  much  as  six 
to  ten  cents  in  prices  on  certain  items 
compared  to  the  store  I  shop  in  now.  I 
find  my  grocery  bills  are  much  lower 
now." 

•  "Bad  meat,  no  variety." 

•  "Too  many  of  the  clerks  acted  like 
I  was  taking  advantage  of  them  by  com- 
ing into  the  store." 

•  "Dirty  and  cluttered.  Employes 
rude." 

•  "Too  much  time  to  check  out.  No 
help  to  car.  No  bag  boys.  Never  seem 
to  have  stock  of  items  on  sale." 

•  "Clerks  unwilling  to  help.  Too  busy 
talking  and  quibbling  among  them- 
selves about  other  store  employes." 

NEGRO  NEIGHBORHOOD: 

•  "Bad  quality  of  meats  and  produce." 

•  "They  were  slow  in  offering  new 
items." 

•  "Employes  were  discourteous.  Meat 
and   produce  weren't  always  fresh." 

•  "They  would  advertise  meat  on  sale 
as  their  regular  everyday  grade  and  it 
would  be  utility  grade.  Hamburger  on 
sale  contained  excessive  fat." 

•  "Did  not  like  prepackaged  produce. 
I  like  to  pick  out  the  number  of  an  item 
I  need." 

•  "Rude  personnel." 

•  "The  store  kept  getting  dirtier  and 
dirtier  each  time  I  shopped  there." 
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Nearly  every  consumer  has  two  or 
three  or  even  more  super  markets 
within  resonable  range  of  her  home. 
Thus,  few  store  operators  can  relax 
in  the  secure  knowledge  that  they 
have  a  built-in  clientele.  Today,  the 
operator  who  also  fails  to  keep  up 
with  or  preferably  one  step  ahead  of 
his  customers'  demands  is  in  danger 
of  losing  out  to  a  sharper,  more  cus- 
tomer-oriented competitor.  How  does 
one  go  about  evaluating  customers 
and  their  needs?  There  is  no  easy 
patented  formula,  but  here  are  some 
questions  which,  if  asked  and 
answered  regularly,  can  make  the  re- 
sult a  little  more  certain. 


How  is  merchandise  moving  today? 

This  pertains  to  spot  checking  through- 
out the  store  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
man  who  guides  his  business  on  how 
merchandise  was  moving  a  year  ago 
may  be  too  late  to  stay  ahead  of  his 
competition  and  remain  even  with  his 
customers. 

Have  there  been  any  noticeable  trends 
in  customer  purchases  with  respect  to 
prices  lately? 

Business  planning  can  go  completely 
askew  unless  price  trends  are  noticed 
as  they  occur.  Where  yesterday's  cus- 
tomers preferred  the  59-cent  item  in  a 
given  line,  they  may  be  interested  only 
in  the  39-cent  one  today.  Inattention  to 
such  changes  quickly  results  in  an  im- 
balance of  inventory  and  more  often  in 
failure  to  stock  what  customers  really 
want  right  now. 

Have  customers  begun  to  ask  more 
questions  lately? 

This  is  always  a  key  to  changes  in  buy- 
ing habits.  When  questions  start  pop- 
ping up  they  are  becoming  more  selec- 
tive, often  buying  less,  and  generally 
looking  for  lower  priced  items  than  they 
were  two  or  three  weeks  before. 

What  items  are  being  requested  most 
often  right  now  and  are  these  requests 
showing  a  buying  trend  among  cus- 
tomers? A  great  deal  can  be  learned  by 
just  a  little  study  of  such  requests,  for 
they  are  always  a  mirror  of  customer 
needs  currently.  An  isolated  request  or 
two  may  not  be  important,  but  as  many 
as  half  a  dozen  for  the  same  item  is  a 
trend  well  worth  your  consideration. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  movement 
of  steady  demand  items  was  checked? 

This  is  the  readiest  barometer  to 
changes  in  customer  buying  habits. 
Waiting  for  reorder  time  to  make  a 
check  could  just  possibly  be  too  late. 

Are  the  people  who  have  been  coming 
into  the  store  during  the  last  month 
or  so  the  same  kind  of  people  who 
were  buying  from  it  a  year  ago? 

If  not,  then  the  old  standards  of  evalu- 
ating customers  may  be  obsolete.  The 
presence  of  many  new  faces  in  your 
store  may  represent  a  basic  change  in 
the  neighborhood  population  profile. 

Have  there  been  noticeable  changes  in 
living  standards  among  the  people  in 
the  area  during  the  last  year? 

This  may  well  call  for  some  drastic 
changes  in  merchandise  stocks  as  well 
as  merchandising  methods.  Whether  the 
living  standard  goes  up  or  down  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  not  only  with 
how  much  customers  have  to  spend  but 


with  the  price  ranges  within  which  they 
are  going  to  make  purchases.  Either 
way  it  will  make  a  lot  of  difference  on 
what  the  store  will  have  to  stock  to  fill 
their  needs  in  the  immediate  future. 
This  pertains  not  only  to  regular  cus- 
tomers but  to  the  type  of  new  ones 
coming  in  during  the  last  few  months. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  took  a 
close  look  at  available  statistics  on 
population  trends  in  your  city? 

It  is  too  easy  to  dismiss  them  as  being 
of  little  value  to  a  food  store,  but  that 
is  definitely  a  mistake. 

Have  other  food  retailers  in  your  area 
made  some  additions  to  their  merchan- 
dise lines  lately? 

If  so,  you  had  better  find  out  why;  they 
may  know  something  about  customer 
demand  you  haven't  caught  up  with  yet. 

How  closely  have  you  studied  the  vari- 
ety of  local  retail  advertising  with  re- 
spect to  what  is  beinq  featured? 

Sudden  changes  therein  can  mean 
someone  has  spotted  buying  trends  as 
yet  unnoticed  by  you.  It  pays  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  trends  in  other  fields 
locally  which  can  affect  the  sale  of 
merchandise  being  carried  by  your 
store. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you  drove 
around  your  trading  area  leisurely? 

Just  taking  a  look  at  what  is  happening 
can  sometimes  tell  a  lot  about  your 
customers'  interests  and  their  needs. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  had  an  in- 
formal talk  with  employes  on  this  sub- 
ject of  what  customers  are  buyinq, 
requesting  and  what  they  are  likely  to 
need  ? 

Remember  that  they  are  where  they  see 
things  first  if  they  keep  their  eyes  and 
ears  open. 

What  is  the  average  customer  pur- 
chase in  your  store  today  as  compared 
to  six  months  or  a  year  ago? 

Check  customer  counts  and  cash  regis- 
ter readings  on  a  spot  basis  to  see  if 
trends  are  deveolping. 

Are  the  families  of  customers  in  your 
trading  area  growing,  standing  still 
or  becoming  smaller? 

Any  such  change  always  means  altera- 
tions in  the  needs  of  customers  as  well 
as  their  buying  habits. 

Have  you  missed  some  familiar  faces 
among  your  customers  lately? 

Take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  has 
happened.  Chances  are  they  can  tell 
you  where  your  store  has  been  missing 
out  in  catering  to  their  needs. 
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Good  communication  between  the  super  market  and  the  cus- 
tomer is  important  to  a  store's  success.  Many  retailers  believe 
that  a  friendly  greeting  constitutes  the  maximum  communicative 
effort.  But  the  housewife  can  tell  you  a  different  story. 

Each  super  market  she  shops  has  individual  rules  on  every- 
thing from  check  cashing  to  returning  empty  bottles;  arrange- 
ments of  departments  and  product  categories  are  different; 
business  hours  vary;  store  services  are  nonuniform  and  special 
prices  and  promotions  appear  on  different  days.  How  rapidly 
the  housewife  is  able  to  learn  about  these  features  of  the  store's 
operation  may  well  determine  whether  or  not  she  becomes  a 
regular  customer. 

As  an  effective  means  of  making  her  feel  "at  home"  more 
rapidly  and  to  bolster  her  confidence  in  your  store,  we  suggest 
the  distribution  of  a  bulletin  of  "'shopping  suggestions  and 
tips."  Whether  this  takes  the  form  of  a  simple  mimeographed 
sheet  or  a  more  expensive  pamphlet,  it  is  important  that  its  dis- 
tribution to  the  housewife  be  emphasized  as  a  store  service  de- 
signed to  help  make  her  shopping  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

Listed  below  are  several  suggestions  for  housewives,  phrased 
as  they  might  appear  in  such  a  bulletin.  Since  stores  vary  widely 
in  their  manner  of  operation,  these  are  offered  as  ideas  which 
can  be  adapted  and  expanded  to  fit  your  individual  situation. 


1.  You're  woicome  at  our  store  any- 
time! But  for  your  convenience,  we'd 
like  to  suggest  that  you  shop  the  early 
part  of  the  week  rather  than  during 
the  busiest  times  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  If  you  prefer  shopping  during 
the  weekend,  you  can  avoid  the  heavi- 
est crowds  by  shopping  shortly  after 
the  store's  opening  and  between  1:00 
p.m.  and  3:00  p.m. 

2.  Don't  be  "bashful"'  about  asking 
for  a  special  cut  of  meat  or  a  different 
size  package  of  produce  if  you  can't  find 
what  you  want.  We're  here  to  serve  you 
and  to  see  that  you  get  exactly  what  you 
want.  Anytime  you  would  like  custom 
service  just  ring  the  special  button  pro- 
vided in  both  the  produce  and  meat 
departments.  We'll  come  running! 

3.  You  may  wonder  why  we  ask  you 
to  fill  out  a  check-cashing  card.  Noth- 
ing personal  is  intended.  Unfortunately, 
super  markets  lose  thousands  of  dol- 
lars every  year  because  of  a  few  who 
take  fraudulent  advantage  of  the  check- 
cashing  service.  But  the  check-cashing 
card  isn't  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  store — it's  for  your  convenience, 
too!  By  having  your  approved  card  on 
file,  you  are  assured  of  immediate,  un- 
questioned cashing  of  your  personal 
and  payroll  checks. 

4.  Let  your  voice  be  heard!  Speak  out 
with  your  opinions  about  how  our  store 
is  being  run  and  about  what  improve- 
ments we  might  make  to  increase  your 
shopping  pleasure.  Our  manager,  Mr. 
,  will  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive your  suggestions.  If  you  prefer 
to  make  a  written  comment,  please 
address  them  to:  . 

5.  We  invite  you  to  make  a  walking 
trip  of  the  store  before  shopping.  If 
our  store  is  new  to  you,  it  can  be  time- 
and-effort-saving  to  tour  the  aisles  to 
find  the  location  of  departments.  If 
you'll  identify  yourself  at  our  courtesy 
booth  as  a  new  customer,  we'll  supply 
you  with  a  guide  to  acquaint  you  with 
our  many  store  services  and  special 
features.  We'll  have  a  surprise  wel- 
coming gift  for  you,  too! 

6.  Don't  worry  about  bringing  the  kids 
to  the  store  with  you!  We'll  see  that 
they  are  well  entertained  in  our  "rum- 
pus corner"  while  you  do  your  shop- 
ping. They'll  be  supplied  with  every- 
thing from  comic  books  to  play  clay, 
to  make  their  visit  to  our  store  a  real 
adventure. 

7.  Let  our  ad  help  you  shop.  We  sug- 
gest you    clip   our   newspaper   ad    and 
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bring  it  with  you  on  your  shopping 
trip  so  you  won't  forget  any  of  our 
money-saving  specials.  Additional  items 
which  you  plan  to  purchase  can  be 
noted  on  the  ad's  margin  or  on  one 
of  our  free  shopping  list  pads.  Try  this 
money-saving  technique. 

8.  You'll  probably  meet  some  of  your 
friends  shopping  in  our  store.  If  you 
do,  why  not  take  time  for  a  free  cup 
of  coffee  and  some  friendly  conversa- 
tion with  the  neighbors?  Take  as  much 
time  as  you  like,  we're  happy  to  have 
you  as  our  guest. 

9.  We  try  to  keep  all  of  our  equipment 
in  top  running  order.  Occasionally, 
though,  shopping  cart  wheels  become 
clogged  and  refuse  to  turn.  We  suggest 
that  you  try  out  the  cart  before  you 
start  the  shopping  trip  to  make  sure 
that  its  in  good  working  condition.  If 
you  happen  to  find  a  faulty  one,  we 
would  appreciate  your  bringing  it  to 
our  attention. 

10.  If  you  shop  late  on  the  last  day 
of  a  sale,  we  may  be  out  of  some  items 
and  the  selection  of  fresh  baked  goods, 
produce  and  meat  may  be  limited.  If 
what  you  want  isn't  in  the  display  case, 
the  meat  or  produce  manager  will  be 
happy  to  try  to  fill  your  order  from 
stock  in  the  storage  cooler.  Don't  hesi- 
tate to  ask!  If  we  are  out  of  advertised 
items,  we'll  give  you  a  "rain  check" 
good  for  that  item  anytime  during  the 
following  week  at  its  advertised  spe- 
cial price. 

11.  We  invite  you  to  get  to  know  our 
store  personnel  by  their  names.  They 
all  wear  their  names  on  special  identi- 
fying buttons  on  their  uniforms.  They're 
dedicated  to  serving  you  but  an  indi- 
cation that  you  care  enough  to  know 
their  names  gives  them  a  real  incentive 
to  do  even  better.  They  would  like  to 
know  you  by  name,  too! 

12.  Does  your  loaded  shopping  cart 
ever  seem  to  get  too  heavy  to  push 
around  the  store?  If  it  does,  we  suggest 
that  you  leave  it  parked  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  aisle  which  you  are  shop- 
ping. Pick  out  what  you  want  and 
carry  that  to  the  cart.  Of  course,  if 
you  require  a  second  shopping  cart 
to  complete  your  order,  we  have  plenty 
of  extra  carts.  Just  park  the  full  cart 
near  the  checkout  counters.  One  of  our 
checkout  girls  will  be  glad  to  watch  it 
for  you  until  your  complete  order  is 
ready  to  be  checked  out. 

13.  Pinching  the  vegetables  isn't  the 
onily  way  of  testing  the  quality  of  per- 


ishables. A  practiced  eye  can  tell  a 
good  grapefruit,  ripe  banana  or  tomato 
just  by  its  color.  If  in  doubt,  ask  the 
advice  of  the  produce  manager.  He's 
trained  to  know  and  can  give  you  some 
pointers  you  can  use  in  future  shop- 
ping. 

14.  Let  an  auxiliary  trip  to  the  store 
lighten  the  burden.  If  one  grocery  shop- 
ping trip  a  week  is  wearing  you  out, 
try  making  an  extra  one  so  your  for- 
getting something  won't  be  such  a 
tragedy.  We're  always  happy  to  have 
you  visit  us. 

15.  She'd  rather  do  it  herself!  You  may 
believe  that  you're  helping  the  checker 
by  calling  out  the  prices  to  her  by 
helping  her  move  articles  as  she  checks 
them.  Actually,  you  are  more  likely  to 
confuse  her  than  help.  However,  here 
are  ways  in  which  you  can  help  in- 
crease her  accuracy:  Place  each  item 
with  the  price  showing  and  group 
multiple-priced  items  together  when 
you're  unloading  them  onto  the  check- 
stand  from  your  shopping  cart. 

16.  Will  you  help  us  in  our  "don't 
litter"  campaign?  We  do  everything  we 
can  to  keep  the  aisles  shiny  and  clean 
to  make  your  shopping  more  of  a 
pleasure.  You  can  assist  us  by  using 
the  receptacles  in  each  aisle  for  paper 
and  cigarets.  Thanks  for  your  help! 

17.  The  item  on  top  of  the  display  is 
just  as  fresh  as  the  one  underneath! 
Whether  its  ground  beef,  head  lettuce  or 
bread,  we  pride  ourselves  in  seeing  that 
the  quality  of  freshness  is  the  same 
throughout.  We  stand  behind  the  guar- 
antee of  freshness  with  a  100  per  cent 
refund  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied  on  any  item. 

18.  Don't  worry  about  tipping  the 
carry-out  boys.  They're  instructed  not 
to  accept  tips.  We're  here  to  save  you 
money.  The  extra  service  of  carry-outs 
is  offered  free  of  charge  to  increase 
your  shopping   pleasure. 

19.  Count  your  change  at  the  check- 
out! Don't  leave  the  checkstand  with- 
out making  sure  that  you've  received 
the  correct  change.  We're  always  glad 
to  correct  any  error  made  but  it's  easier 
if  it  is  discovered  immediately. 

20.  Don't  leave  your  purse  in  the 
shopping  cart!  Shoplifters  operate  in 
all  stores  and  an  unattended  purse  is 
an  open  invitation  to  theft.  If  this  hap- 
pens to  you,  notify  the  store  manager 
immediately  so  that  he  can  call  the 
proper  authorities. 


21.  The  organized  shopper  is  a  hap- 
pier shopper.  Try  to  plan  ahead  what 
you're  going  to  buy.  The  planned  shop- 
ping trip  won't  mean  that  you  won't 
find  additional  items  that  you  had  for- 
gotten to  write  down,  but  it  will  provide 
a  basis  for  saving  yourself  time  and 
effort.  For  your  convenience,  we  have 
free  shopping  list  pads  available  at  our 
courtesy  booth  which  contain  a  check- 
list of  over  100  frequently  purchased 
items. 

22.  We  sometimes  advertise  specials 
on  which  we  have  to  establish  limits. 
These  limits  are  usually  necessitated 
by  a  shortage  of  supplies.  We  appre- 
ciate your  compliance  to  these  limits 
but  if  you  ever  have  any  questions 
concerning  them,  we  invite  your  in- 
quiries. 

23.  When  the  totals  are  rung  up  at 
the  checkstand  and  you  discover  that 
you've  spent  more  than  you  planned, 
don't  worry,  we  understand.  If  you 
want  to  deduct  some  items  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  order,  the  checkout  girl 
will  be  happy  to  assist  you.  Don't  be 
embarrassed.  Sometimes  you  just  can't 
help  it  with  everything  looking  so  de- 
licious  in   our  store! 

24.  Your  shopping  can  be  less  compli- 
cated by  learning  the  standard  can 
sizes.  The  2y2,  300,  303,  #2,  46- 
ounce,  gallon  and  buffet  sizes  are 
found  most  frequently  on  our  shelves. 
If  you  have  a  few  minutes  during  your 
shopping  trip,  our  manager  will  show 
you  the  difference  between  these  sizes. 
He'll  gladly  answer  your  questions. 

25.  Our  meat  department  features 
tender,  choice  grade  meats.  This  is  a 
United  States  Government  grade  and 
is  stamped  on  every  piece  of  meat 
which  we  purchase.  You  will  find  this 
grade  listed  on  each  meat  label  to- 
gether with  the  price  per  pound  and 
the  package  weight.  Prepackaging 
sometimes  limits  the  view  of  the  bot- 
tom size  of  cuts.  If  you  ever  have  a 
question  about  a  cut,  the  manager  will 
gladly  open  the  package  for  your  in- 
spection. 

26.  Good  buys  are  sometimes  avail- 
able in  our  merchandise  reduced  for 
quick  sale.  Day-old  bread  and  slightly 
discolored  meat  are  grouped  in  a  spe- 
cial area  of  our  store  where  they  are 
offered  at  money-saving  prices.  Occa- 
sionally, these  packages  may  be  less 
attractive  than  when  they  were  new 
but  the  product  is  still  delicious  and 
nutritious.  They  offer  a  genuine  savings 
to  our  customers. 
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store  volume  ny 
3-hour  periods 
by  day  ul  week 


COMPOSITE  STORE 

amount         %  of  total         cum.  % 


^      «#fcV 


I.     -^ 


YOUNG  MARRIED 


amount         %  of  total         cum.  % 


amount 


BLUE  COLLAR 


%  of  total    cum.  % 


12-3 


total 


>,  9'12 

■S  12-3 

*  3-6 

H  total 


9-12 
12-3 
3-6 
total 


$   623 

796 

1048 

2467 


556 

949 

1144 

2649 


953 

962 

1217 

3132 


1.8% 
2.3 
3.1 
7.2 


1.8% 

4.1 

7.2 


$   617 

443 

485 

1545 


2.1% 
1.5 
1.7 
5.3 


2.1% 

3.6 

5.3 


$   654 

890 

1201 

2745 


1.8% 
2.4 
3.2 
7.4 


1.7 
2.8 
3.3 
7.8 


8.9 
11.7 
15.0 


404 

814 

1145 

2364 


1.4 
2.8 
3.9 
8.1 


6.7 

9.5 

13.4 


525 

787 

863 

2175 


1.4 
2.1 
2.4 
5.9 


2.8 
2.8 
3.6 
9.2 


17.8 
20.6 
24.2 


605 

913 

1301 

2818 


2.1 
3.1 
4.4 
9.6 


15.5 
18.6 
23.0 


9-12 

1384 

4.1 

28.3 

n     12-3 

S2    3-6 

1613 
2099 

4.7 
6.1 

33.0 
39.1 

jE    6-9 

522 

1.5 

40.6 

total 

5618 

16.4 



9-12 

2592 

7.6 

48.2 

>.    12-3 

2519 

7.4 

55.6 

TD    3-6 

3173 

9.3 

64.9 

»*■    6-9 

999 

2.9 

67.8 

total 

9283 

27.2 



9-12 

4161 

12.2 

80.0 

&   12-3 

3429 

10.0 

90.0 

^    3-6 

2940 

8.6 

98.6 

£    6-9 

482 

1.4 

100.0 

total 

11012 

32.2 



1259 
1336 
2349 


.4.3 
4.6 
8.0 


27.3 
31.9 
39.9 


1 


1228 

803 

1242 

3273 


3.3 
2.2 
3.4 
8.9 


4944 


16.9 


1169 
1337 
2023 


3.1 

3.6 
5.5 


4529 


12.2 


2558 
1958 
3376 


8.8 

6.7 

11.5 


48.7 
55.4 
66.9 


3119 
3347 
3495 


8.5 
9.0 
9.5 


7893 


27.0 


9961 


27.0 


3732 
3164 
2763 


12.8 

10.8 

9.5 


79.7 

90.5 

100.0 


5652 
4568 
4043 


15.3 
12.3 
11.0 


9659 


33.1 


TOTAL     $34161 


100.0% 


100.0% 


$29222 


100.0% 


100.0% 


1 


14263 


38.6 


$36945 


100.0% 


1.8% 

4.2 

7.4 


8.8 
10.9 
13.3 


16.6 
18.8 
22.2 


25.3 
28.9 
34.4 


42.9 
51.9 
61.4 


76.7 

89.0 

100.0 


100.0% 


Saturday  morning,  between  9:00  a.m.  and  12:00  noon, 
is  the  peak  load  period  in  all  but  one  store  where  cash 
register  rings  were  analyzed.  In  the  small  town  store, 
the  peak  period  of  the  week  occurs  between  6:00  p.m. 
and  9:00  p.m.  on  Friday.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  small  town  store  is  the  only  one  of  the  study  stores 
that  features  any  evening  hours!  All  stores  in  Cleve- 
land close  every  day  at  6:00  p.m.  and  are  not  open  on 
Sunday.  The  small  town  store  included  in  our  study 
is  also  closed  on  Sunday  but  is  open  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  until  9:00  p.m.  The  store  does  20.8  per 
cent  of  the  week's  total  business  in  the   nine  hours 


between  6:00  p.m.  and  9:00  p.m.  on  these  three  days. 
At  first  glance,  the  variations  that  show  up  when 
comparing  the  movement  of  business  through  typical 
stores  in  five  different  types  of  neighborhoods  may 
seem  to  be  insignificant.  However,  simple  percentages 
can  often  be  misleading  until  they  are  evaluated  rela- 
tively. For  example,  the  39.3  per  cent  of  weekly  busi- 
ness done  on  Saturday  in  the  Negro  neighborhood 
market  compared  to  the  24.6  per  cent  done  that  same 
day  in  the  small  town  market  represents  a  60  per  cent 
variation.  Also,  the  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
business   in   the   high-income   store   is   30   per   cent 
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1580 

5.1 

34.0 

1853 

6.0 

40.0 

1747 

5.6 

45.6 

5180 


2579 
2208 
2745 


7532 


3332 
3013 
2971 


9316 


>30979 


16.7 


8.3 
7.1 
8.9 


24.3 


10.8 
9.7 
9.6 


30.1 


100.0% 


675 

2.7 

28.2 

1067 

4.2 

32.4 

1470 

5.8 

38.2 

3212 


12.7 


2235 

4.6 

27.2 

2467 

5.1 

32.3 

2902 

6.0 

38.3 

2609 

5.4 

43.7 

10213 

21.1 



53.9 
61.0 
69.9 


1386 
1721 
2566 


5.5 

6.8 

10.2 


43.7 
50.5 
60.7 


5673 


22.5 


3310 
3354 
3677 
4993 
15334 


6.9 

6.9 

7.6 

10.3 

31.7 


80.7 

90.4 

100.0 


4301 
2907 
2697 


17.1 
11.5 
10.7 


77.8 

89.3 

100.0 


9905 


39.3 


3780 
3482 
2217 
2403 
11882 


7.8 
7.2 
4.6 
5.0 
24.6 


100.0% 


$25215 


100.0% 


100.0% 


$48360 


100.0% 


50.6 
57.5 
65.1 
75.4 


83.2 

90.4 

95.0 

100.0 


100.0% 


greater  than  in  the  blue-collar  store. 

The  chart  at  right  summarizes  the  basic  percentage 
of  dollar  sales  by  day  of  the  week  as  shown  in  the 
larger  table  above.  Note  the  considerably  heavier  than 
average  concentration  of  business  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  the  blue-collar  neighborhood,  reflecting 
the  industrial  worker's  week  end  pay  cycle. 

While  we  do  not  imply  that  these  figures  represent 
anything  that  can  be  projected  to  other  stores  in  simi- 
lar neighborhoods,  they  do  clearly  reveal  the  danger  in 
overstandardizing  operating  procedures  at  the  store 
level,  particularly  with  regard  to  employe  scheduling. 


%  of  total  business  by  day  of  the  week 
in  five  different  types  of  neighborhoods 


YOUNG 
MARRIED 

BLUE- 
COLLAR 

HIGH- 
INCOME 

NEGRO 

SMALL 
TOWN 

Mon. 

5.3% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.2% 

6.1% 

Tues. 

8.1 

5.9 

9.5 

7.2 

8.1 

Wed. 

9.6 

8.9 

9.7 

10.1 

8.4 

Thurs. 

16.9 

12.2 

16.7 

12.7 

21.1 

Fri. 

27.0 

27.0 

24.3 

22.5 

31.7 

Sat. 

33.1 

38.6 

30.1 

39.3 

24.6 

total  week  100.0%     100.0%     100.0%     100.0%     100.0% 
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transactions 

A  Week  of  Store  Operation  in 
Five  Different  Neighborhoods 


A  detailed  analysis  of  individual  cus- 
tomer transactions  during  one  week,  in 
five  of  the  Kroger  stores  involved  in  the 
Consumer  Dynamics  Study,  reveals 
some  interesting  variations  from  the 
norm. 

Particular  care  was  exercised  in  allot- 
ting the  proper  weights  to  the  exact 
total  volume  moving  through  express 
checkout  registers,  and  the  sampling 
design  met  the  requirements  for  differ- 
ent days  of  the  week  and  for  different 
periods  of  time  during  the  day  in  each 
store.  Thus  the  attached  analysis  rep- 
resents a  highly  validated  and  reliable 
set  of  data. 

The  average  customer  transaction  for 
the  composite  five-store  total  comes  to 
$6.42,  while  individual  stores  range 
from  a  low  of  $4.88  for  a  store  in  a 
Negro  neighborhood  to  a  high  of  $7.74 
for  a  store  serving  high-income  cus- 
tomers. Since  the  actual  dollar  sales 
were  derived  from  the  cash  register 
readings,  a  fairly  accurate  traffic  count 
could  feasibly  be  calculated,  and  this 
indicated  a  range  from  a  low  of  4,513 
transactions  occurring  in  the  high-in- 
come store  up  to  5,169  transactions 
occurring  in  the  Negro  store. 

Considering  that  a  store  operating 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  six  days  a  week, 
is  in  effect  operating  continuously  for 
3,240  minutes,  a  traffic  count  of  3,240 
would  indicate  that  a  customer  a  min- 
ute, on  the  average,  is  passing  through 
the  checkouts  every  day  of  the  week. 

The  distribution  of  size  of  sales  in- 
dicates some  interesting  variations 
among  the  different  kinds  of  stores, 
too.  Higher  than  average  sales  of  less 
than  two  dollars  occurs  in  the  stores  in 
the  young-married  and  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods. 

At  the  other  extreme,  equally  marked 
variations  occur  in  the  frequency  of 
transactions  involving  $20  and  over, 
with  the  Negro  store  showing  only  one 
per  cent  of  sales  falling  in  this  group, 


while  the  store  in  a  young-married 
neighborhood  accounts  for  five  per 
cent,  and  the  industrial  neighborhood 
store  shows  seven  per  cent  of  sales  in 
this  bracket. 

Beyond  the  mere  tabulations  of  the 
distribution  of  size  of  sales,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  fact  that:  1) 
shoppers  tend  to  spend  their  money  in 
more  than  one  store,  ostensibly  in  un- 
equal amounts,  and  2)  that  shoppers 
tend  to  make  more  than  one  visit  to  the 
same  store  during  the  week.  Therefore, 
average  transaction  size  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  determine  the  relative 
"value"  or  worth  of  a  particular  cus- 
tomer, but  must  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  both  the  frequency  of  visits  to  the 
same  store  as  well  as  the  number  of 
stores  a  particular  customer  would  visit 
in  satisfying  her  food  shopping  needs. 

Analysis  of  the  kinds  of  items  com- 
prising a  typical  transaction  indicates 
that  at  least  95  per  cent  of  all  transac- 
tions include  a  grocery  item  (this  in- 
cludes delicatessen,  frozen  foods  and 
dairy  items).  Relatively  fewer  will  in- 
clude a  meat  or  produce  item  and  far 
fewer  will  include  a  meat  and  produce 


item  together.  On  the  average,  of  all 
transactions  analyzed,  97  per  cent  in- 
cluded a  grocery  item,  47  per  cent 
included  a  meat  item,  48  per  cent  a 
produce  item,  while  only  33  per  cent 
included  a  meat  and  produce  item. 
Furthermore,  since  virtually  every  trans- 
action includes  a  grocery  item,  by  logi- 
cal inference,  the  number  of  transac- 
tions comprising  a  grocery  and  a  meat 
and  a  produce  item  would  be  equal  to 
or  just  slightly  larger  than  the  number 
that  are  comprised  of  meat  and  produce 
items  alone. 

Finally,  an  analysis  of  the  number  of 
items  and  type  of  items  comprising  the 
typical  transaction  in  the  composite 
store  reveals  12.4  items  averaging  51.7 
cents  an  item,  including  11  grocery 
items  (80  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
volved), 1.6  meat  items  and  1.6  pro- 
duce items.  Examining  the  variations 
in  the  average  number  of  items  per 
transaction  from  one  store  to  the  next, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  differ- 
ent shares  exhibited  by  meat  and  pro- 
duce items,  provides  a  guide  to  the 
acceptability  of  the  specific  store's 
meat  and  produce  department. 


Analysis  of  sales  in  five  Young 

different  neighborhoods  Married 

WEEKLY  DOLLAR  TOTAL  SALES     $29,222 

Total  No.  of  Customer 

Transactions  4,994 

Avg.  Dollars  Spent  Per 

Transaction  $5.85 

%  Dist.  of  Sales: 

Under  $2 31% 

$2-$4.99   28 

$5-$7.99  12 

$8-$9.99   12 

$10— $14.99   7 

$15— $19.99   5 

$20  and  Over  5 

%  of  Transactions 

Which  Include  Any  Items  in: 

GROCERY  95% 

MEAT  46 

PRODUCE  49 

MEAT  &  PRODUCE  33 

%  of  Avg.  Transaction 
Spent  for: 

GROCERY  64% 

MEAT  23 

PRODUCE  13 

No.  of  Items  Purchased  in 

Avg.  Transaction  in:  10  8 

GROCERY  (79%) 

1.4 

MEAT  (10%) 

1.5 

PRODUCE  (11%) 

TOTAL  13.7 


Blue- 
Collar 


High 
Income 


Negro 


Small      rive-Store 
Town      Composite 


$36,965       $30,979         $25,215      $48,360      $34,144 


4,768 
$7.74 


4,513 
$6.87 


5,169 
$4.88 


7,157 
$6.75 


5,320 
$6.42 


23% 

18 

17 

16 

10 

9 

7 


24% 
24 
19 
14 

8 

7 

4 


36% 
26 
19 
11 

5 

2 

1 


23% 
19 
22 
18 

8 

7 

3 


28% 
23 
16 
14 

8 

5 

4 


98% 
63 
59 
47 


98% 
51 
58 
37° 


95% 
32 
26 
19 


98% 
42 
48 
31 


97% 
47 
48 
33 


65% 
27 
8 


69% 
25 
6 


66% 
26 
8 


70% 

19 

11 


67% 
24 
9 


11.2 

(73%) 

2.1 
(14%) 

2.0 
(13%) 


10.4 

(74%) 

1.9 

:i3%) 

1.9 

(13%) 


10.9 
(84%) 

1.0 
(8%) 

1.0 
(8%) 


13.2 
(81%) 

1.5 
(9%) 

1.6 
(10%) 


11.0 
(80%) 

1.6 
(10%) 

1.6 
(10%) 


15.3 


14.2 


12.9 


16.3 


12.4 
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Massive  Study  by  The  Kroger  Co.,  R.H.  Donnelley 
and  Progressive  Grocer  examines  departmental, 
product  and  brand  sales  in  cross  section 
of  Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  bringing  to 
the  food  industry  an  updated  report  on  the  cate- 
gories and  items  handled  in  the  modern  super 
market  and  their  rate  of  sale  in  units  and  dollars 
per  super  market  per  week. 


The  audits  shown  here  represent  the  compos- 
ite of  sales  in  ten  Kroger  super  markets  in  the 
Cleveland  area.  The  stores  were  carefully  se- 
lected to  represent  a  good  cross  section  of  stores 
serving  a  full  spectrum  of  this  market  and,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  a  reflection  of  super  market 
sales  on  a  national  basis. 

Two  of  the  super  markets  are  located  in  areas 
populated  predominantly  by  Negro  families;  two, 


higher  income  suburban  families;  two  serving  in-  dren,  and  town  and  village  families-depart  from 
dustrial  blue  collar  families;  two,  town  and  village  the  average  in  merchandise  purchases  and  con- 
families;  and  two  serving  younger  families  with  sumption,  and,  as  the  series  of  articles  on  Con- 
more  than  average  number  of  children  per  family,  sumer  Dynamics  unfolds  in  coming  issues,  the 
The  composite  audit  reflects  the  sales  pattern  of  super  market  operator  will  be  able  to  discern 
330  categories  of  merchandise  in  these  ten  super  these  special  needs  and  apply  the  findings  to  the 
markets.  consumer  type  or  types  served  by  his  store  or 

Lending  new  and  important  perspectives  and  stores, 
insights  is  the  Consumer  Diary  Report  organized  More  and  more  we  face  the  realization  that  a 
and  conducted  by  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.  "standard"  super  market  for  all  neighborhoods 
In  this  important  and  perceptive  research,  some  and  environments  does  not  and  cannot  meet  fully 
500  families— 100  families  in  each  of  the  five  the requirementsof different consumergroupings 
demographic  groups-have  recorded  every  shop-  and  thus  tends  to  fall  short  of  its  actual  potential 
ping  trip  made  by  any  member  of  the  family,  the  in  sales,  consumer  satisfaction  and  therefore  net 
store  shopped,  the  amount  of  money  spent,  and  profits.  It  is  the  feeling  of  our  researchers  that, 
every  item  purchased.  In  addition,  the  diarists  as  a  first  step  toward  "selective  super  market- 
indicated  reasons  for  purchasing  each  item,  ing,"  we  should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  perhaps 
whether  regularly  purchased  or  purchased  for  the  four  or  five  "standard"  super  markets  rather  than 
first  time,  as  well  as  other  factors  describing  mo-  only  one.  Analyses  of  census  tract  characteris- 
tives  and  purchasing  habits  and  patterns.  tics  demonstrate  conclusively  that  "like  people 

The  purpose  of  this  double-barreled  investiga-  tend  to  live  together."  This  means  that  selective 
tion  is  to  determine  more  clearly  the  merchan-  merchandising  is  today  definitely  attainable, 
dise  requirements  and  preferences  of  what  we  It  is  attainable  because  consumer  characteris- 
might  call  the  "typical"  or  "average"  customer  tics  (income,  age,  family  size,  education,  car  and 
so  that  we  can  then,  as  true  merchants,  stock,  home  ownership,  and  many  others)  are  now  gen- 
promote,  feature  and  advertise  to  these  basic  re-  erally  available  to  the  merchant,  and  this  enables 
quirements.  him  to  analyze  specifically  the  nature  of  the  trad- 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  objective.  An  even  ing  area  surrounding  his  store  or  stores.  Further- 
more important  goal  is  to  go  beyond  the  concept  more,  the  modern  computer  now  begins  to  make 
of  the  needs  and  preferences  of  the  "typical"  cus-  possible  the  determination  of  what  various  con- 
tomer,  and,  to  do  this,  the  three  research  partners  sumer  types  want  to  buy  and  simplifies  store 
have  analyzed  in  utmost  detail  with  the  aid  of  ordering,  warehouse  handling  and  shipment  to 
modern  computer  systems  the  different  needs  stores  of  the  categories,  brands  and  sizes  appro- 
and  preferences  of  each  of  five  consumer  types  priate  to  each  consumer  situation, 
as  compared  with  "average"  consumers.  The  specific  sales  data  presented  here  in  com- 

These  five  types  of  consumer-Negro,  higher  posite  form  is  the  first  step  in  a  practical  ap- 

income  suburban,  industrial  worker,  younger  proach  to  selective  super  marketing.  Here  are 

couples  with  more  than  average  number  of  chil-  the  sales  averages  with  which  many  operators 
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"It's  natural  for  all  of  us  to  remi- 
nisce now  and  then  about  the  "good 
old  days"  .  .  .  the  times  when  life 
was  easy  and  all  a  merchant  had  to 
do  was  put  the  product  out  in  front 
and  it  sold. 

"Certainly  there  were  fewer  prod- 
ucts on  store  shelves  in  those  days. 
The  homemaker  might  have  been 
just  as  particular  about  getting 
value  for  her  money,  but  the  prod- 
uct either  was  there  or  it  wasn't. 
And  if  it  didn't  suit  her,  she  told  the 
grocer  off  on  the  spot  and  stomped 
down  the  street  to  his  competitor. 
He  didn't  have  to  guess  why  she 
left  him.  She  also  gave  him  the 
direct  opportunity  to  woo  her  and 
win  her  back  if  he  wished  ...  a 
chance  we  don't  always  get. 

"There  was  certainly  less  worry 
about  'customizing'  stores.  What 
pleased  customers  in  one  store 
worked  just  as  well  in  50  or  500. 

"Today  life  is  much  more  com- 
plex. The  world's  biggest  and  most 
efficient  business — the  food  indus- 
try, from  farmer  to  food  processor, 
distributor  and  retailer — has  made 
so  many  amazing  advances  that  we 
no  longer  lift  an  eyebrow  when 
something  new  breaks  on  the  hori- 
zon. We're  in  the  Space  Age,  and 
surprise  and  amazement  are  mostly 
just  words — they're  no  longer  a  part 
of  our  lives. 

"Just  look  at  the  differences  in 
even  the  ordinary  every-week  pur- 
chases. Many  readers  can  remem- 
ber when  customers  had  to  ask 
whether  eggs  were  fresh  or  cold 
storage.  Many  also  remember  sell- 
ing New  York-dressed  chickens  with 
scrawny  bodies,  feet  and  sometimes 
heads  attached,  and  the  longest 
necks  imaginable! 

"Not  only  poultry,  but  also  cattle 
and  hogs  are  now  bred  to  produce 
the  type  meat  demanded  by  the  con- 
sumer, who  has  also  made  her 
voice  heard  in  the  dairy  department, 


which  used  to  consist  of  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  and  one  sharp  and  one  mild 
cheese.  Who  ever  heard  of  Scamorze, 
Mozzarella,  Camembert  or  Provo- 
lone  a  few  years  back?  Or  expected 
to  be  able  to  buy  cottage  cheese  in 
large  or  small  curd;  dry,  with  cream, 
or  with  whipped  cream  added;  plain, 
with  pineapple,  with  cherries,  with 
mixed  vegetables,  or  with  chives? 

"We  haven't  even  touched  on 
frozen  foods  and  the  broad  array  of 
convenience  foods  of  all  types  which 
make  anything  up  to  a  reception  for 
an  oriental  potentate  possible  for 
any  homemaker. 

"In  the  center  of  all  this  plenty, 
then,  stands  the  typical  homemaker 
— call  her  Mrs.  Smith  if  you  like. 
Back  in  the  1930's  she  made  her 
choice  from  about  700  items.  Now 
she  is  bombarded  from  all  sides  by 
nearly  7,000  brightly  colored  pack- 
ages calling:  Buy  me!  No,  buy  me! 

"As  she  browses  through  her 
newspaper  or  magazine,  or  drives 
through  town,  alluring  super  mar- 
kets also  vie  for  her  attention,  each 
promising  her  the  Land-of-Plenty-at- 
a-Bargain.  And  the  question  is,  what 
makes  her  choose  one  brand  or  one 
super  market  over  another?  Most  of 
the  time  we  don't  really  know  for 
sure.  She  seldom  tells  us  when  she 
leaves — she  just  folds  her  tent  and 
disappears  into  the  night,  or  ap- 
pears magically  like  the  morning 
sun,  shopping  cart  firmly  clutched 
in  hand. 

"The  biggest  danger  in  our  busi- 
ness is  ever  to  assume  that  the  job 
is  done  .  .  .  that  we  have  reached 
perfection  (or  as  close  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  come).  Smug- 
ness invites  disaster.  Change  is  the 
industry  order  of  the  day.  And 
while  the  process  of  change  is  a 
gradual  one,  it  is  so  constant  that 
to  ignore  it  for  a  flick  of  a  custom- 
er's eyelash  is  to  find  yourself 
watching  the  game  from  the  side- 
lines. 

"Many  of  these  dynamic  changes 
arise  from  research  and  develop- 
ment within  our  own  industry.  But 
most  are  responses  or  anticipations 
of  the  Voice  of  the  Consumer.  She  is 
the  sounding  board  and  the  test  of 
any  improvement  we  make. 

"More  and  more  we  are  realizing 
that  we  don't  know  nearly  enough 


about  our  customers — how  they  live. 
where  they  live,  what  they  consume, 
why  and  where  they  buy  .  .  .  most 
important  of  all,  what  a  consumer 
really  is.  Many  industry  leaders  are 
beginning  to  wonder  how  many  of 
their  policies  have  been  based  on 
what  they  want  to  believe  rather 
than  on  what  consumers  would 
have  them  do. 

"More  specifically,  we  are  severely 
limited  in  our  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferences among  consumer  groups — 
the  industrial,  the  higher  income, 
the  Negro,  the  young  family,  the 
small  town,  the  newlyweds,  and  our 
mobile  population.  Too  many  times, 
food  retailers  have  tended  to  plan, 
arrange,  stock  and  merchandise  a 
standard  super  market  across  the 
board  ...  in  principle,  just  as  was 
done  30  or  more  years  ago. 

"Furthermore,  we  are  today  faced 
with  profound  changes  in  the  size 
and  characteristics  of  our  total  popu- 
lation, regardless  of  the  groups 
within  it.  We  know  that  our  popula- 
tion will  double  within  the  next  35 
to  40  years,  that  educational  levels 
are  rising,  that  affluence  is  increas- 
ing, that  families  will  move  farther 
and  more  often.  We  must  face  the 
realization  that  the  consumer  will  be 
far  more  discriminating,  have  more 
money  to  spend,  greater  freedom 
on  where  and  how  to  spend  than 
ever  before. 

"The  major  purpose  of  the  Con- 
sumer Dynamics  Study  is  to  begin 
to  explore  the  fascinating  subject  of 
consumers,  their  total  as  well  as 
their  special  relationships  to  super 
markets,  and  thus  to  open  up  new 
thinking  and  new  approaches  to  this 
opportunity." 


Charles  E.  Jolitz,  V.P. 
Merchandising  &  Manufacturing 
The  Kroger  Co. 
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about  composite 
Kroger  store 


Number  of  Stores  Audited 10     stores  in  younger  family  neighborhoods.  2 

Stores  in  Negro  neighborhoods 2     Stores  in  industrial  neighborhoods 2 

■res  in  high-income  neighborhoods  ...  2     Store  in  town  and  village 2 


Total  dollar  sales— 10  stores,  8  weeks $2,368,000 

Average  dollar  sales  per  store  per  week $29,600 

Total  unit  sales— 10  stores,  8  weeks 6,080,000 

Average  unit  sales  per  store  per  week 76,000 

Total  customer  transactions— 10  stores,  8  weeks 368,000 

Average  number  customer  transactions  per  store  per  week 4900 

verage  retail  value  per  transaction $6.04 
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Consumer  Diary 


Average  annual  income  per  family 

Average  number  of  persons  per  family 

Autos  owned  per  100  families 

(er  cent  owning  home 
ight-week  food  store  expenditures  all  families 
verage  weekly  expenditure  per  family 

Per  cent  spent  in  super  markets 

Per  cent  spent  in  other  food  stores 

Number  of  shopping  trips  per  week 

Average  purchase  per  shopping  trip 


$8200 


...  82% 
$86,904 
.  $26.69 
.  76.8% 
.  23.2% 
...  1274 
...  $8.53 
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are  today  familiar.  These  are  the  averages  from 
which  to  make  decisions  on  new  item  distribu- 
tion, space  allocations,  facings,  special  display, 
advertising,  order  and  re-order,  and  so  many 
other  factors  influencing  not  only  sales  and  prof- 
its—but the  tremendously  important  though  often 
intangible  influence  on  consumer  satisfaction. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  present  this  com- 
posite so  that  the  departures  and  differences 
from  the  composite  can  be  recognized  and  ac- 
commodated as  sales  audits  and  diaries  from 
each  of  the  demographic  groups  become  avail- 
able for  study. 

But  the  composite  in  itself  represents  a  cur- 
rent, fascinating  and  useful  picture  of  the  most 
exciting  retailing  phenomenon  of  our  day— the 
supermarket. 

The  retail  food  industry  has  been  changing 
rapidly  during  recent  years.  More  emphasis  on 
perishables,  a  steady  increase  in  lines  handled, 
and  a  continuous  stream  of  new  products  — all 
these  have  contributed  to  the  great  progress 
made  by  food  store  operators. 

With  these  changes  there  has  come  an  ever- 
growing need  and  a  persistent  demand  for  de- 
tailed, factual  information  on  modern  food  store 
sales  by  categories  and  brands.  This  demand  has 
not  been  confined  to  store  operators  but  has 
come  from  every  element  in  food  distribution. 

But,  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  and 
the  almost  endless  detail  involved  in  a  merchan- 
dising research  project  of  the  proper  scope,  few 
persons  or  organizations  are  able  to  attempt 
such  an  analysis. 

Because  of  our  industry's  continuous  need  for 
practical  and  factual  data,  The  Kroger  Co.,  The 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.  and  Progressive 
Grocer  decided  more  than  a  year  ago  to  under- 


take this  massive  project  in  the  interests  of  bet- 
ter and  more  effective  service  to  the  American 
consumer  in  terms  of  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  the  super  market. 

The  Study,  in  its  two  phases-the  super  market 
audits  and  the  consumer  purchase  diaries— cov- 
ers an  enormous  range  of  activity.  The  sales 
audits,  covering  an  eight-week  period,  analyze 
$2,736,000  in  sales,  425,600  checkout  transac- 
tions, and  7,040,000  units  of  merchandise.  The 
consumer  diaries  examine  in  great  depth  almost 
11,000  shopping  trips,  the  purchase  of  over 
250,000  units  of  merchandise,  with  reasons  for 
purchase  of  product  and  brand  numbering  well 
over  50,000. 

Alert  operators  and  others  engaged  in  food 
distribution  are  quick  to  realize  the  value  of  an 
analysis  of  this  nature.  When  one  literally  takes 
the  super  market's  business  apart  and  reveals 
the  total  sales  contributed  by  each  of  more  than 
400  categories  of  merchandise,  a  better  under- 
standing of  modern  food  merchandisingisgained. 

With  this  understanding,  an  operator  can  do 
a  better  job  of  store  arrangement,  can  allocate 
space  to  products  more  intelligently,  can  select 
items  that  will  respond  well  to  special  display  and 
preferred  shelf  location,  and  can  develop  pricing 
methods  that  are  competitive  yet  profitable,  can 
feature  and  advertise  products  in  unusual  de- 
mand and  with  special  appeal  for  his  consumer 
type(s).  Furthermore,  this  information  can  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  buying  merchandise. 

The  Study  can  also  prove  highly  valuable  to 
others  engaged  in  food  distribution.  Manufactur- 
ers, salesmen  calling  on  the  retail  trade,  whole- 
salers, brokers,  advertising  agencies,  and  many 
others  will  find  these  actual  findings  of  real  as- 
sistance. The  Study  will  give  to  some  an  overall 
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picture  that  is  hard,  even  impossible,  to  acquire 
otherwise.  It  will  show  at  a  glance  the  role  that 
one's  own  product  or  products  play  in  a  total 
store  operation,  the  per  cent  margin  required  to 
establish  a  realistic  competitive  price,  the  con- 
tribution made  to  total  sales  and,  of  course,  com- 
parative information  with  regard  to  other  food 
store  products. 

Those  engaged  in  developing  or  introducing 
and  buying  new  products  will  find  in  this  Study 
information  that  will  be  of  practical  aid  in  deter- 
mining proper  pricing  structures.  These  facts  can 
be  used  in  many  ways  by  those  engaged  in  food 
distribution,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  value  lies 
in  understanding  more  clearly  what  constitutes 
the  modern  food  store  inventory,  the  sales  im- 
portance of  each  item,  and  how  all  of  these  fac- 
tors go  to  make  up  the  total  retail  operation. 

The  super  market,  like  a  child,  grows  and 
changes  each  day,  each  week  and  each  year.  And 
like  a  parent,  the  super  market  operator  is  often 
unaware  of  these  changes  because  of  the  grad- 
ual nature  of  change.  This  phase  of  the  Consumer 
Dynamics  Study,  like  preceding  Progressive 
Grocer  studies  made  in  cooperation  with  Provi- 
dence Public  Markets,  Foodtown  Stores,  Super 
Valu,  The  Dillon  Co.,  and  Colonial  Stores,  gives 
one  the  opportunity  to  stand  back  from  his  every- 
day position  and  to  take  an  objective  look  at  this 
growing  and  changing  mechanism.  In  a  sense,  a 
Study  of  this  scope  and  depth  serves  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a  highly  professional  physical 
check-up  essential  to  a  proper  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent attitudes  and  policies  and  a  guide  to  future 
change. 

The  super  market  will  continue  to  grow  and 
change.  It  will  never  reach  total  stability  and 
maturity  because  it  is  tightly  woven  into  the  fab- 


ric of  our  society,  our  economy,  our  behavior,  our 
needs,  our  affluence  as  reflected  by  our  ability 
to  improve  our  ways  of  living.  Factors  such  as 
home  ownership,  automobile  usage,  diet  and 
health  consciousness,  home  entertaining,  educa- 
tion—these and  many  more  have  influenced  and 
will  continue  to  influence  what  the  super  market 
can  handle,  what  it  can  sell,  and  to  a  degree  the 
profitability  by  category,  item  and  brand.  The 
super  market,  quite  apart  from  being  affected  by 
these  changes  in  human  development,  can  recog- 
nize and  anticipate  these  changes  and  make 
changes  in  terms  of  new  needs  and  habits. 

And  among  the  great  values  this  project  offers 
is  the  education  it  can  provide  to  the  new  people, 
mostly  young  people,  who  enter  our  industry 
each  year.  They  enter  food  retailing,  wholesaling, 
manufacturing,  sales,  promotion,  and  the  many 
other  areas  of  responsibility  in  which  there  is 
such  great  need  for  knowledge  of  the  "total  pic- 
ture" of  food  retailing,  and  no  element  in  food 
distribution  provides  this  in  the  depth  and  real- 
ism reflected  by  super  market  operation. 


Editor's  Note:  The  gremlins  were  at  us  again  last  month. 
This  time  they  swiped  seven  lines  of  type  from  atop 
page  K94  of  our  January  issue.  The  sentence  beginning 
at  the  bottom  of  page  K93  should  have  been  completed 
as  follows:  "About  two-thirds  of  all  items  in  the 
average  shopping  basket  are  selected  long  in  ad- 
vance of  the  visit  to  the  store.  Food  shopping  for 
the  average  housewife  begins,  in  fact,  with  the  ar- 
rival in  the  home  of  the  store  advertisements, 
either  in  the  form  of  the  local  newspaper  or  the 
mail  delivered  store  flyer.  Some  86  per  cent  of 
the  housewives  interviewed  described  in  consid- 
erable detail  the  great  importance  of  these  store 
ads  in  the  elaborate  and  almost  ritualistic  prep- 
arations that  are  made  in  the  course  of  planning 
the  major  shopping  trip  of  the  week." 

We're  sorry  for  the  confusion  this  omission  caused 
for  so  many  readers. 
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■  20  per  cent  of  Ohio's  population  ■  23  per 
cent  of  the  state's  retail  trade  ■  23  per  cent  of  its  manufacturing 
workers  ■  24  per  cent  of  the  state's  industrial  wages  ■  28  per  cent 
of  Ohio's  manufacturing  establishments 
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Population 

The  city  of  Cleveland  is  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  heart  of  a 
metropolitan  area  which  is  the  real 
Cleveland  for  business  and  residen- 
tial purposes.  The  population  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland,  according  to  the 
1963  estimate,  is  864,575 — Cuya- 
hoga County  1,709,707;  that  of  the 
standard  metropolitan  area,  (Cuya- 
hoga, Geauga,  Medina  and  Lake 
Counties)  2,002,555. 

Originally  settled  by  New  Eng- 
enders, many  Irish  and  Germans 
came  a  generation  later  to  work  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  begun  in  1825,  and 
to  enter  business.  As  industries  ex- 
panded after  1860,  thousands  came 
from  what  is  now  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Italy  to  make  Cleveland  their  home. 
Their  descendants  plus  tens  of 
thousands  from  Ohio  and  neighbor- 
ing states  and  Negroes  from  the 
South  form  a  typical  cross  section 
of  America. 

Industry 

Cleveland's  industry  is  based  upon 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel  and 
the  precision  manufacture  and  fab- 
rication of  all  manner  of  things  made 
of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass  and 
aluminum.  The  products  range  from 
home  heating  and  lighting  equip- 
ment and  household  appliances  to 


parts,  material  and  machinery  for 
other  industries. 

The  automobile  and  major  house- 
hold appliance  industries  turn  to 
Cleveland  for  sheet  metal  and  the 
enamel  and  finishes  both  industries 
use.  Airplanes  use  Cleveland  land- 
ing gear  and  engine  parts,  and  air- 
ports as  well  as  night  baseball  fields 
have  Cleveland-made  lighting.  Of 
the  cities  of  the  U.S.,  Cleveland  is 
second  only  to  Cincinnati  in  the 
manufacture  of  machine  tools  and 
industrial  equipment.  Cleveland- 
made  electrical  control  apparatus 
operates  battleship  turrets,  and  steel 
rolling  mills.  Two  of  the  country's 
well-known  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers have  recently  built  large  en- 
gine plants  in  Cleveland. 

Cleveland's  diversified  manufac- 
tured products  have  an  annual  value 
of  approximately  five  billion  dollars. 
That  is  almost  two  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  manufacturing  industry. 

More  people  work  in  the  3,896 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area  than 
are  employed  in  all  the  factories  in 
34  different  states,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Census  of  Manufacturers.  The 
264,923  people  who  work  in  greater 
Cleveland's  industries  were  paid 
wages  and  salaries  of  $1,511,949.- 
000  which  is  more  than  the  em- 
ployes in  37  different  states  re- 
ceived. 


(Progressive  Grocer  estimates) 

(Cuyahoga  County) 


Number  Self- 
Service  Stores 


No. 


%  No.     %  Sales 


Per  Store  Sales 

Annual  Weekly 


Sales  Volume 
by  Store  Type 


Vol.  and  Coops     140    19.4      34.0 


Other  Stores 


380    52.8        6.0 


1,214,285     23,350     170  Million 
78,947       1,518      30  Million 


Population  Trends  in  Cleveland's  Four  Basic  Market  inns" 
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regional  planning  purposes,  Cuyahoga 
lty  is  divided  into  four  geographical 
s  called  socioeconomic  rings.  These 
across  community  boundaries  tying 
ther  those  portions  of  the  county  that 
ess  similar  social,  economic  and  de- 
omental  traits.  As  the  map  on  the 
jsite  page  shows,  these  areas,  or 
5,  form  partial  circles  revolving  around 
:ore  or  inner  area  of  the  county. 

Inner   Urban    Ring    is  the   core   of 

oga     County.     Geographically     this 

confined  within  Cleveland  between 

1   West   Boulevards,    Denison-Har- 

>.,  and   Lake  Erie.  The  village  of 

jurch  Heights  is  also  included  within 

Ring.    The    socio-economic    area    is 

acterized     by     high     population     and 

iling    densities,    older    structures    and 

t  income  families.  The  Ring  includes 

ge  proportion  of  the  non-white  popu- 

n  of  Cuyahoga  county. 

I  projections 

continuing    movement   of   population 

he  subsequent  concentration  of  hous- 

its,  can  be  plotted  and  better  under- 

/  examining  each  of  the  four  Rings 

de  Cuyahoga  County  into  distinct 

omic  areas. 

Ring 

'e  decline  in   population  and 
^recast  for  the   Inner   Urban 
he    twenty    year     projection 
"0,   the   population    of  this 
,d   to   total    40,316    fewer 
.0.2  per  cent  under  the  1960 
;e    number    of    occupied    family 
also  expected  to  decline;  showing 
>ss  of  over  11,000  units.  A  further 
u„  .   is  projected,  but  at  a  much   re- 

duced rate,  in  both  categories  by  1980. 
Although  this  was  the  most  densely  set- 
tled ring  in  1960,  at  20.1  persons  per 
acre,  it  will  drop  to  second  by  1980  as  the 
Outer  Urban  Ring  will  surpass  it,  18.3  to 
17.3  persons  per  acre. 

This  is  the  socio-economic  ring  of  great- 
est turmoil.  The  structures  are  old,  the 
units  are  overcrowded  in  many  areas, 
and  a  significant  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  relatively  new  to  urban  living. 
Urban  renewal  will  be,  indeed  it  is  now, 
a  fact  of  life  in  this  ring  throughout  most 
of  the  projection  period.  One  of  the  by- 
products of  this  renovation  could  be  the 
reversal  of  the  traditional  outward  migra- 
tion of  higher  income  families  to  subur- 
ban locations.  Instead  of  moving  to  a  pres- 
tigious community  in  the  Suburban  or 
Outer  Suburban  Ring,  it  is  possible  that 
such  persons  would  settle  within  the  very 
core  of  the  Inner  Urban  Ring  in  high  rise 
developments.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that 
during  this  two  decade  period  the  Ring 
will  be  composed,  basically,  of  the  two 
economic   and   social   extremes. 
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The  typical  Cleveland  shopper  is  a  41 -year-old  house- 
wife with  two  children  and  a  weekly  family  income 
of  $150.  Friday  is  her  favorite  shopping  day.  If  she 
doesn't  shop  then,  chances  are  she  will  have  done 
so  on  Thursday.  While  she  buys  the  bulk  of  her 
weekly  food  needs  on  this  one  main  trip,  she  and 
other  members  of  her  family  will  make  two  other 
trips  to  food  stores  each  week.  One  of  these  trips 
will  usually  be  to  a  super  market  and  one  to  a  con- 
venience store  or  other  neighborhood  food  outlet. 
Of  the  $26.69  she  spends  per  week  in  all  food  out- 
lets, $20.49  or  76  per  cent  is  spent  in  super  markets. 


Being  modern  in  every  respect,  the  typical  shopper 
expects  super  markets  to  keep  pace  with  her  ever 
changing  and  widening  tastes  for  new  and  improved 
products.  She  also  tends  to  equate  quality  with 
newness  and  will  go  out  of  her  way  to  patronize  a 
store  that  reflects  this  sort  of  image. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  magnetism  that 
draws  her  repeatedly  to  a  favorite  super  market,  but 
foremost  among  these  are  convenience,  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  a  good  meat  department,  courtesy,  variety 
and  low  prices.  These,  of  course,  arc  the  factors  that 
spell  success  for  super  market  operators  everywhere. 
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She  depends  substantially  on  food  store  advertising 
to  keep  her  informed  about  store  and  product  devel- 
opments. Nevertheless,  she  sees  little  significant  dif- 
ference between  one  food  store  ad  and  another,  and 
feels  that  nearly  all  super  market  ads  could  be  made 
more  appealing  and  useful  if  they  were  set  up  more 
like  a  shopping  list,  if  items  were  better  grouped 
under  proper  categories,  and  if  neatness  and  order- 
liness were  made  more  characteristic  of  layout  and 
presentation. 

Ask  her  why  she  quits  one  super  market  in  favor 
of  another  and  chances  are  she  will  say   she  was 


disappointed  in  the  meat  department  or  that  prices 
were  out  of  line.  If  not  either  of  these  two  reasons, 
it  will  likely  be  because  she  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  store's  produce,  because  the  store  was  cluttered 
and  unclean  or  because  she  was  treated  rudely. 

As  a  completely  loyal  customer,  the  average  house- 
hold purchasing  agent  is  worth  approximately  $1,390 
in  sales  per  year  to  a  super  market.  Ask  her  what 
it  takes  for  a  super  market  to  win  her  loyalty  and 
she  replies,  "It's  that  something  extra  I'm  looking  for. 
I  expect  a  store  to  treat  me  like  a  person,  not  just 
a  customer." 
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Sales  audit  period:  June,  July  and  August 


Product  group 


TOTAL  STORE; 


Wkly 
Units 
total  Sold 


to  of 

total        items 


Beef 

2,250.20 

/.bl) 

z.byu.y 

J.oU 

51 

.84 

Veal 

85.28 

.29 

73.1 

.09 

6 

.09 

Lamb 

89.30 

.30 

34.5 

.04 

9 

.15 

Pork,  Fresh 

1,052.08 

3.55 

762.5 

1.00 

25 

.41 

Pork,  Smoked 

944.65 

3.19 

760.9 

1.00 

28 

.46 

Hams,  Canned 

177.94 

.60 

31.2 

.04 

10 

.16 

Lunch  Meats,  Packaged 

513.15 

1.73 

863.1 

1.14 

59 

.97 

Lunch  Meats,  Bulk 

126.51 

.43 

187.4 

.25 

12 

.20 

Sausage  Meats 

153.91 

.52 

215.6 

.28 

15 

.25 

Frankfurters  &  Wieners 

533.51 

1.80 

703.3 

.93 

15 

.25 

Poultry,  Fresh 

984.26 

3.32 

1,011.2 

1.32 

6 

.09 

Variety  Meats 

57.05 

.19 

43.7 

.06 

7 

.11 

Miscellaneous 

44.01 

.15 

85.6 

.11 

9 

.15 

produce: 

Fruits 

Apples 

123.21 

.42 

175.2 

.23 

— 

■ 

Apricots 

17.10 

.06 

44.7 

.06 

— 

Avocados 

1.33 

.01 

4.3 

.01 

— 

— 

Bananas 

206.52 

.70 

1,383.8 

1.82 

— 

— 

Blueberries 

21.35 

.07 

26.0 

.03 

— 

— 

Cantaloupes 

146.62 

.50 

133.6 

.18 

— 

— 

Cherries 

16.53 

.06 

25.2 

.03 

— 

— 

Grapefruit 

13.96 

.05 

24.0 

.03 

— 

Grapes 

67.28 

.23 

153.8 

.20 

— 

Lemons 

32.01 

.11 

72.4 

.10 

— 

— 

Limes 

2.96 

.01 

5.8 

M 

_ 

Melons 

9.92 

.03 

12.5 

.02 

- 

Nectarines 

56.69 

.19 

198.0 

.26 

Oranges 

57.93 

.20 

116.9 

.15 

Peaches 

148.15 

.50 

747.5 

.98 

Pineapple 

2.46 

.01 

3.6 

Product  group 

Fruits  (continued) 


Strawberries 
Watermelons 
Other  Fruit 


Lawn  &  Garden 
Flowers  &  Plants 
Grass  Seed 

Fertilizers  &  Chemicals 
Bulbs  &  Seeds 
Wild  Bird  Seed 
Other  Specialties 


Vegetables 


Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Corn 

Cucumbers 

Eggplant 

Escarole 


|$   80.96 

48.34 

62.75 

3.98 

7.75 

.72 

7.95 

1.59 

3.44 
1.26 

11.75 

1.61 

40.41 

45.06 

7.41 

70.34 

64.13 

67.60 

1.97 

3.25 
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Lettuce 

167.38     1 

Mushrooms 

23.88     1 

Onions 

110.85     1 

Parsley 

3.74     1 

Peas 

8.18     1 

Peppers 

36.87     1 

Potatoes 

548.81      1 

Radishes 

20.79     1 

Spinach 

7.57     1 

Squash 

2.89     1 

Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 

9.06     1 

Tomatoes 

202.73     | 

PROGRESSIVE  GR 

OCER                  1 

Based  on  eight-week  sales  audits  in  10  super  markets  with  average  weekly  sales  of  $29,619. 


%  Wkly  %        I 

to  Units  tt 

total        Sold        total     items      total 


17%  163.5  .22%  - 

5  117.9  .15  - 

1  86.0  .11  - 

.01  15.4  .02  - 


.03 

.03 
.01 
.01 


6.7 

.8 

5.1 

3.6 

5.5 
10.6 


.01 

.01 

.01 
.01 


.04 

37.7 

.05 

.01 

3.4 

— 

.14 

350.8 

.46 

.15 

164.9 

.22 

.03 

15.2 

.02 

.24 

199.0 

.26 

.22 

105.3 

.14 

.23 

317.1 

.41 

.01 

6.9 

.01 

.01 

14.6 

.02 

.57 

799.8 

1.05 

.08 

51.3 

.07 

.37 

301.3 

.39 

.01 

24.8 

.03 

.02 

22.2 

.03 

.12 

112.6 

.15 

1.85 

538.9 

.71 

.07 

105.9 

.14 

.03 

23.0 

.03 

.01 

10.7 

.01 

.03 

39.6 

.05 

.68 

607.5 

.80 
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Product  group 

Vegetables  (continued) 

Other  Vegetables 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

No. 

of 
items 

% 

to 

total 

$     36.67 

.12% 

119.0 

.16% 

- 

DAIRY 

i       683.74 

2.31 

1,883.3 

2.48 

40 

5.94% 

.66 

Cream 

91.56 

.31 

214.9 

.28 

17 

.28 

Butter 

270.14 

.91 

362.9 

.48 

19 

.31 

Margarine 

252.99 

.86 

937.4 

1.23 

20 

.33 

Eggs 

541.89 

1.83 

1,103.5 

1.45 

5 

.08 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

487.12 

1.64 

1,059.7 

1.39 

174 

2.86 

Biscuits  &  Doughs 

84.41 

.28 

365.5 

.48 

37 

.61 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

372.81 

1.26 

704.6 

.92 

21 

.34 

Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

46.25 

.16 

255.3 

.34 

10 

.16 

Salads 

35.71 

.12 

77.4 

.10 

19 

.31 

eOZENFOODS 

U^^U 

Fruits 

19.54 

.07 

68.4 

.09 

7 

.11 

Juices 

135.28 

.46 

757.9 

1.00 

27 

.44 

Vegetables 

300.75 

1.02 

1,173.3 

1.54 

103 

1.69 

Soups 

2.65 

.01 

8.9 

.01 

2 

.03 

Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

170.12 

.57 

457.8 

.60 

47 

.77 

Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

76.43 

.26 

153.3 

.20 

46 

.76 

Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 

21.51 

.07 

98.4 

.13 

12 

.20 

Other 

10.31 

.03 

30.6 

.04 

5 

.08 

Italian 

27.34 

.09 

59.2 

.08 

11 

.18 

Meat  and  Fish 

397.72 

1.34 

353.2 

.46 

84 

1.38 

Chinese,  Mexican 

8.94 

.03 

15.0 

.02 

7 

.11 

GROCERY 

Baby  Foods 

Foods  &  Juices 

219.07 

.74 

1,845.5 

2.43 

223 

3.66 

Cereals  &  Formula 

6.24 

.02 

23.4 

.03 

3 

.05 

Baking  Mixes 
Frosting,  Fudge  Mixes 

41.54           .14          152.3 

.20 

32 

.53 

Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

146.33 

.49 

505.3 

.67 

79 

1.30 

Family  Flour 

105.33 

.36 

161.6 

.21 

25 

.41 

Cake  Flour 

2.85 

.01 

7.6 

.01 

2 

.03 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups 

in  the  modern  super  market 

Product  group 

Baking  Mixes  (continued) 

Wkly 
Sales 

% 
to, 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

No. 

of 

items 

% 
to 

total 

Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 

$15.52 

.05% 

48.9 

.06% 

7 

.11% 

Pie  Crust  Mixes 

11.63 

.04 

44.5 

.06 

7 

.11 

Muffin  &  Corn  Bread  Mix 

10.63 

.04 

69.0 

.09 

7 

.11 

Pancake  &  Waffle  Mixes 

28.47 

.10 

86.1 

.12 

19 

.32 

Corn  &  Potato  Meal 

16.24 

.05 

33.9 

.04 

4 

.07 

Pizza  Mixes 

21.68 

.07 

46.8 

.06 

4 

.07 

Other  Flour  &  Mixes 

8.56 

.03 

28.4 

.04 

7 

.11 

Baking  Needs 

Extracts  &  Colorings 

4.81 

.02 

15.8 

.02 

4 

.07 

Nuts-Whole  &  Chopped 

3.63 

.01 

9.2 

.01 

3 

.05 

Baking  Powder,  Soda 

9.42 

.03 

63.8 

.08 

5 

.08 

Chocolate  Syrup 

9.67 

.03 

49.8 

.07 

2 

.03 

Cocoa,  Hot  Chocolate 

24.14 

.09 

51.1 

.07 

9 

.15 

Baking  Chocolate 

5.56 

.02 

18.8 

.02 

4 

.07 

Cocoanut 

4.99 

.02 

15.0 

.02 

4 

.07 

Corn  Starch 

2.95 

.01 

15.0 

.02 

2 

.03 

Maraschino  Cherries 

6.99 

.02 

20.2 

.03 

2 

.03 

Marshmallow  Creme 

1.31 

— 

5.3 

.01 

2 

.03 

Yeast 

8.47 

.03 

70.9 

.09 

6 

.09 

Freeze  Mix,  Malt  Syrup 

30.18 

.10 

55.5 

.07 

12 

.20 

Other 

.17 

- 

.3 

- 

1 

.02 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

,.67  1 

Beer,  Ale 

211.08 

.71 

197.6 

.26 

33 

.54 

Wine,  Liquors,  Mixes 

50.36 

.17 

49.2 

.06 

69 

1.13 

Bread  &  Rolls 

Cakes 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

Candy  &  Cough  Drops 

212.21 

.72 

984.1 

1.29 

118 

1.93 

Candy  Bars 

46.22 

.16 

530.6 

.70 

36 

.59 

Chewing  Gum 

50.20 

.16 

578.1 

.76 

37 

.61 

Cereals 

Cereals,  Cold 

437.89 

1.48 

1,262.9 

1.66 

94 

1.54 

Cereals,  Hot 

32.62 

.11 

113.9 

.15 

16 

.26 

Popcorn  Kernels 

7.88 

.03 

25.7 

.03 

6 

.10 

Cigarettes,  Cigars 

Cigarettes 

1,552.01 

5.24 

626.7 

.83 

41 

.67 

Cigars,  Smoking  Tobacco 

28.75 

.10 

124.0 

.16 

35 

.58 

Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 

13.43 

.04 

68.1 

.09 

6 

.10 

Product  group 

1 

Coffee                              $81 

21 

Regular 

Instant 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

.8.78 

Catsup 

54.25 

Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

4.16 

Horseradish  &  Mustard 

>7  74 

Relishes 

>6.37 

Pickle  Specialties 

0.49 

Olives 

Pickles 

Salt 

6.05 

Sauces 

53.67 

Spices 

Vinegar 

>9.68 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod.         11 

Cookies                              3C 

Fish,  Canned                       1! 

Salmon 

Sardines 

6.91 

^.IKH^L^LH     125.88 

Other 

2.03 

Fruits,  Canned                      3! 

Applesauce 

5846 

Apricots 

4.97 

Cherries 

9.90 

Cranberry  Sauce 

5.66 

Fruit  Cocktail 

>8.36 

Peaches 

59.83 

Pears 

!4.08 

Pineapple 

15.60 

Pie  Fillings 

r1.36 

Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

6.84 

Plums  &  Prunes 

4.11 

Apples,  Berries,  Figs 

5.11 

Fruit,  Dried                             ; 

Household  Supplies               6E 

Ammonia,  Bleaches,  Bluing  1 

0.50 

Borax,  Drain  Cleaner 

9.19 

Bowl  Cleaners 

3.60 

KI22 
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% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

No. 

of 

items 

% 

to 

total 

2.08 

506.0 

.66 

30 

.49 

.84 

274.5 

.36 

25 

.41 

1.59 

474.8 

.62 

11 

.18 

15.3 

.02 

3 

.05 

138.6 

.18 

15 

.25 

90.3 

.12 

25 

.42 

.03 

27.0 

.04 

11 

.18 

.08 

53.8 

.07 

13 

.21 

.40 

306.8 

.41 

67 

1.10 

.06 

145.1 

.19 

7 

.11 

.22 

226.2 

.30 

32 

.53 

.22 

177.2 

.23 

38 

.62 

.10 

92.1 

.12 

13 

.21 

.12 

61.8 

.08 

6 

.10 

.06 

85.7 

.11 

9 

.15 

.42 

430.9 

.57 

14 

.23 

.04 

34.6 

.05 

8 

.13 

.23 

391.2 

.51 

11 

.18 

.05 

67.4 

.09 

7 

.12 

.03 

37.7 

.05 

5 

.08 

.02 

27.3 

.04 

3 

.05 

.20 

293.4 

.39 

10 

.16 

.24 

309.5 

.41 

22 

.36 

.08 

83.7 

.11 

10 

.16 

.15 

172.9 

.23 

20 

.33 

.24 

261.0 

.34 

18 

.30 

.06 

64.5 

.08 

5 

.08 

.01 

15.8 

.02 

5 

.08 

.02 

17.5 

.02 

7 

.12 

M 

299.1 

.40 

22 

.36 

.10 

55.3 

.07 

9 

.15 

.05 

42.1 

.06 

7 

.12 

Product  group 

Household  Supplies  (continued) 

^PnH 

Wkly 

% 

No. 

% 

to 
total 

Units 
Sold 

to 
total 

of 
items 

to 
total 

Brooms,  Brushes 

$  8.04 

.03% 

5.2 

.01% 

3 

.05% 

All-Purpose 

94.00 

.32 

215.3 

.28 

19 

.31 

Scouring  Powders 

47.42 

.16 

290.4 

.38 

11 

.18 

Polish,  Wax,  Removers 

58.31 

.20 

74.1 

.10 

22 

.36 

Other  Laundry  Supplies 

137.41 

.46 

247.0 

.32 

38 

.62 

Lye^Lime 
Metal  Polish 

1.24 
3.66 

.01 

5.1 
7.9 

.01 
.01 

1 

3 

.02 
.05 

j 
Mops,  Handles  &  Heads 

6.48 

.02 

10.0 

.01 

4 

.07 

Scouring  Pads 

26.82 

.09 

104.5 

.13 

10 

.16 

^SSBhHB  i  1 

7.67 

.03 

26.0 

.03 

4 

.07 

■ 

Stove  Polish 

1.42 

— 

1.5 

— 

1 

.02 

Waterless  Soap,  Oils 

3.08 

.01 

6.3 

.01 

2 

.03 

Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

11.83 

.04 

32.1 

.04 

8 

.13 

Canning  Supplies 

39.31 

.13 

149.5 

.20 

16 

.27 

Household  Deodorants 

13.11 

.04 

124.0 

.16 

9 

.15 

Insecticides 

16.59 

.06 

17.8 

.02 

10 

.16 

Light  Bulbs 

20.98 

.07 

66.1 

.09 

10 

.16 

Cloths 

2.44 

.01 

5.8 

.01 

2 

.03 

Dry  Cleaner 

3.13 

.01 

3.8 

.01 

2 

0.3 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads- 

^U^J 

Jelly 

26.00 

.09 

83.5 

.11 

11 

.18 

Apple  Butter,  etc. 

5.54 

.02 

16.4 

.02 

4 

.07 

Honey 

11.28 

.04 

25.2 

.04 

6 

.10 

Sugar  Substitutes 

7.61 

.03 

11.4 

.01 

5 

.08 

Peanut  Butter 

98.21 

.33 

187.8 

.25 

18 

.30 

Preserves,  Jam,  Marmalade 

83.05 

.28 

200.1 

.26 

24 

.39 

Syrups  &  Molasses 

57.65 

.19 

123.4 

.16 

22 

.36 

Mc.es,  Canned 

HfiiH 

Fruit  Drinks 

100.80 

.34 

387.0 

.51 

23 

.38 

Vegetable 

11.17 

.04 

62.2 

.08 

5 

.08 

Tomato  Juice 

35.15 

.12 

156.9 

.21 

10 

.17 

Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 

127.71 

.43 

414.6 

.54 

41 

.67 

fifaearoni  Products,  Dry 

Maraconi 

71.19 

.24 

282.4 

.37 

30 

.49 

Noodles 

58.14 

.20 

191.5 

.25 

24 

.40 

Spaghetti 

39.87 

.13 

148.0 

.19 

14 

.23 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

Beef  &  Lamb  Comb.,  Gravies 

62.52 

.21 

179.1 

.24 

31 

.11 

Corned  Beef,  Hash 

25.99 

.09 

54.9 

.07 

7 

PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups  in  the  modern  super  market 

Product  croup 
Meat,  Prep'd  food- 
Canned  (continued) 

Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners 

$  16.33 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

No. 

of 

items 

% 

to 

total 

.06% 

34.4 

.05* 

,      7 

.11% 

Luncheon  Meats,  Ham 

48.68 

.16 

117.7 

.15 

8 

.13 

Pot'd,  Spr'd,  Franks,  etc. 

33.84 

.11 

157.8 

.21 

7 

.11 

Chili  &  Mexican 

8.55 

.03 

23.8 

.03 

5 

.08 

Spagh./Meat,  Ravioli,  Pizza 

37.14 

.12 

108.6 

.14 

12 

.20 

Baked  Beans 

113.74 

.39 

728.2 

.96 

26 

.43 

Meatless  Macaroni 
&  Spaghetti 

17.5? 

t          .06 

95.8 

.13 

7 

.11 

Oriental  Foods 

35.59 

.12 

106.3 

.14 

23 

.38 

Macaroni,  Spag.,  Noodle, 
Rice  Dinners 

56.93 

.19 

203.5 

26 

13 

.22 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

Milk  Substitutes 

26.26 

.09 

49.5 

.06 

5 

.08 

Canned 

102.11 

.34 

792.3 

1.04 

8 

.13 

Powdered 

34  55 

.12 

521 

.07 

9 

.15 

Paper  Products 
Facial  Tissue 

86.23 

.29 

441.3 

.58 

16          .26 

Napkins 

37.54 

.13 

168.2 

.22 

11 

.18 

Toilet  Tissue 

177.61 

.60 

731.6 

.96 

20 

.33 

Towels  &  Holders 

94.99 

.32 

291.7 

.39 

13 

.21 

Wax  Paper  &  Plastic  Wrap 

38.2C 

.13 

1503 

.20 

12 

.20 

Straws,  Poly  Bags,  Other 

82.99 

.28 

254.9 

.33 

31 

.52 

Aluminum  Foil 

55.7C 

.19 

128  7 

.17 

10 

.16 

Sanitary  Napkins 

39.63 

.13 

69.3 

.09 

19 

.31 

Pet  Foods 

Dog  Food,  Canned 

129.91 

.44 

892.4 

1.17 

35 

, 

Dog  Food,  Dry 

123.33 

1           .42 

183.5 

.24 

36 

.59 

Cat  Food,  Canned  &  Dry 

77.9C 

i           .26 

544.5 

.72 

31 

.51 

_ 

Salad  Dressings 

Mayonnaise 

26.78 

.09 

59.7 

.08 

7 

.11 

Sandwich  Spread 

9.41 

.03 

23.4 

.03 

4 

.07 

Salad  Dressings 

136.92 

!           .46 

365.5 

.48 

54 

.89 

Tartar  Sauce,  etc. 

8.H 

1           .03 

18.4 

.02 

6 

.10 

Shortening  &  Oils 
Shortening 

97.9C 

1           .33 

1555 

.20 

8 

,3 

Oil,  Cooking  &  Salad 

99.91 

.34 

187.0 

.25 

24 

.39 

Snacks,  Desserts 

Nuts-Salted,  Proc'd,  Plain 

61.5C 

1           .21 

87.7 

.12 

18 

.30 

Gelatin 

46.19 

I           .16 

439.2 

.58 

28 

.46 

Product  group 

i 

Snacks,  Desserts  (continued) 

Pud'ng,  Dessert,  Cream  fill 

$81.98 

Potato  Chips,  Pretzels,  etc. 

321.17 

Toppings 

26.99 

Gourmet  Items 

21.91 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

Toilet  Soap 

201.89 

Soap  Flakes 

13.82 

Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

196.75 

Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 

45428 

oft  Drinks 
Soft  Drinks 

528.36 

Powders,  Tablets 

109.67 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

Soup,  Canned 

236.88 

Dehydrated 

28.34 

Cubes,  Instant  Broth 

4.22 

- 

Tea 

Package 

6.27 

Bags 

63.47 
33.83 

Instant 

Vegetables,  Canned 

Asparagus 

18.52 

Beans-Green,  Wax 

72.34 

Beans-Brown,  Kidney,  etc. 

28.25 

Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

9.99 

Beets 

14.87 
2.98 

Carrots 

Corn 

82.63 
12.74 

Kraut,  Cabbage 

Lima  Beans 

6.69 

Mixed 

8.83 

Peas 

56.36 

Peas  &  Carrots 

6.07 
2.45 

Pimentos 

Potatoes,  White 

2.57 

Potatoes,  Sweet 

15.02 

Spinach 

11.42 

Greens,  Okra 

2.73 

'Individual  bottles  and  cans. 
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total       Sold        total      items     total 


o 


.28%  804.6 

1.08  759.3 

.09  89.3 

.07  63.3 


1.06%  61  1.00% 

1.00  54  .88 

.11  13  .21 

.08  36  .59 


58  1,029.2 

35  27.6 

36  395.4 


1.35 
.04 
.52 


46 

4 

36 


.81  1,692.8 
.09  110.4 
01    21.5 


.02  29.0 
.22  108.9 
.11    99.9 


.04  3 
.14  12 
.13   10 


.06 

.25 

.10 

.03 

.05 

.01 

.27 

.05 

.02 

.03 

.19 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.05 

.04 

.01 


60.0 

416.2 

199.8 

46.5 

94.7 

22.0 

537.1 

74.9 

47.6 

44.3 

343.7 

32.7 

9.8 

21.2 

51.5 

74.6 

19.1 


.08 
.55 
.26 
.06 
.12 
.03 
.71 
.10 
.06 
.06 
.45 
.04 
.01 
.03 
.07 
.10 
.03 


5 

19 
9 
4 

11 
4 

20 
6 
4 
3 

13 
3 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 


.75 
.07 
.59 


1.54 

669.5 

.88 

49 

.80 

1.78 

4,786.6 

6.29 

81 

1.32 

.37 

1,125.4 

1.48 

42 

.69 

2.22  46  .76 
.15  19  .31 
.03   3    .05 


.05 
.20 
.16 


.08 

.31 

.15 

.07 

.18 

.07 

.32 

.10 

.07 

.05 

.21 

.05 

.03 

.05 

.07 

.07 

.05 


Product  group 

Vegetables,  Canned  (continued) 

Tom.,  Paste,  Sauce,  etc. 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 
to 

total 

No. 

of 

items 

% 

to 

total 

[26.84 

.43% 

886.2 

1.16% 

23 

.37% 

Mushrooms 

19.23 

.06 

63.0 

.08 

6 

,0 

Other 

5.73 

.02 

30.8 

.04 

5 

.08 

Vegetables,  Dried 

Beans 

32.28 

.11 

128.2 

.17 

12 

.20 

Lentils,  Peas 

1.68 

.01 

10.4 

.01 

2 

.03 

Potatoes 

43.80 

.15 

102.7 

.14 

13 

.21 

Rice 

45.79 

.15 

127.4 

.16 

15 

.25 

Miscellaneous  Grocery 

NON-FOODS 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

Baby  Oils,  Supplies 

22.41 

.08 

51.0 

.07 

17 

.28 

Lotion,  Spray,  Sets 

80.66 

.27 

94.4 

.12 

42 

.68 

First  Aid  Supplies 

42.96 

.14 

78.4 

.10 

23 

.38 

Tooth  Paste 

99.45 

.34 

187.6 

.24 

24 

.39 

Tooth  Powder 

9.69 

.03 

18.2 

.02 

5 

.08 

Other  Dental  Aids 

4.61 

.01 

8.2 

.01 

3 

.05 

Creams,  Lotions 

16.77 

.06 

27.6 

.04 

14 

.23 

Shaving  Prep's  &  Lotions 

32.19 

.11 

45.8 

.06 

25 

.41 

Shampoos 

69.24 

.23 

92.3 

.12 

39 

.64 

Razors,  Blades 

35.03 

.12 

53.7 

.07 

9 

.15 

Deodorants 

63.66 

.21 

73.4 

.10 

31 

.51 

Cosmetics 

34.51 

.12 

68.9 

.09 

17 

.28 

Medicines 

14.44 

.05 

12.3 

.02 

9 

.15 

Mouthwash 

34.17 

.12 

56.4 

.07 

11 

.18 

Head  &  Stomach  Remedies 

73.79 

.25 

150.1 

.20 

27 

.44 

Laxatives 

11.53 

.04 

27.6 

.04 

9 

.15 

Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 

10.53 

.04 

15.3 

.02 

8 

.13 

Other 

7.07 

.02 

14.4 

.02 

1 

.02 

Housewares 

Promotional  Merchandise 

Pet  Supplies 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

Mags.,  Stationery  &  Toys 

Magazines  &  Books 

145.51 

.49 

502.9 

.66 

148 

2.42 
.53 

Toys 

33.63 

.11 

84.4 

.11 

32 

School  &  Writing  Supplies   | 

19.42 

.07 

64.2 

.09 

16 

.27 

Miscellaneous  Non-Foods 

PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 
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Base  100  equals  a  10-store  average  of  sales  in  each  product  group 


Young  Married 

Blue  Collar 

Small  Town 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

$  Sales 

Sales 

$  Sales 

Sales 

$  Sales 

Sales 

$  Sales 

Sales 

$  Sales 

Sales 

MEAT 

106 

102 

111 

105 

100 

111 

120 

146 

97 

85 

PRODUCE 

112 

116 

107 

108 

107 

109 

81 

78 

91 

88 

DAIRY 

86 

86 

103 

104 

105 

101 

103 

109 

98 

99 

Milk 

80 

83 

113 

116 

81 

81 

121 

120 

70 

77 

Cream 

85 

76 

89 

95 

139 

141 

65 

65 

60 

64 

Butter 

79 

88 

78 

77 

123 

127 

114 

110 

93 

91 

Margarine 

89 

90 

96 

89 

108 

110 

96 

103 

119 

122 

Eggs 

96 

95 

137 

133 

96 

90 

122 

122 

99 

101 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spr'ds. 

78 

78 

86 

85 

118 

118 

68 

68 

130 

128 

Biscuits  &  Doughs 

85 

76 

138 

110 

92 

82 

148 

182 

84 

98 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

87 

93 

77 

80 

131 

128 

84 

90 

110 

103 

Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

103 

95 

95 

131 

81 

72 

162 

169 

54 

47 

Salads 

77 

90 

124 

104 

87 

93 

52 

56 

172 

191 

FROZEN  FOODS 

91 

81 

84 

75 

147 

165 

79 

68 

86 

85 

Fruits 

60 

53 

99 

102 

138 

122 

78 

77 

61 

72 

Juices 

56 

52 

46 

47 

244 

235 

16 

17 

88 

88 

Vegetables 

91 

85 

74 

73 

176 

164 

87 

94 

88 

87 

Soups 

130 

107 

23 

28 

148 

131 

29 

39 

127 

130 

Meat  &  Fish 

111 

113 

104 

117 

79 

69 

114 

120 

92 

81 

Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

76 

81 

97 

95 

130 

117 

74 

79 

90 

100 

Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

83 

92 

59 

60 

148 

125 

25 

28 

79 

79 

Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 

117 

143 

101 

105 

253 

249 

43 

34 

29 

30 

Other 

103 

109 

61 

66 

207 

192 

14 

17 

76 

69 

Chinese,  Mexican,  Italian 

92 

109 

58 

51 

271 

240 

35 

47 

46 

52 

GROCERY 

97 

95 

94 

91 

99 

101 

100 

103 

110 

110 

Baby  Foods 

114 

117 

113 

116 

100 

95 

77 

74 

85 

90 

Baking  Mixes 

79 

79 

79 

73 

85 

89 

109 

102 

123 

119 

Baking  Needs 

91 

86 

57 

62 

117 

105 

77 

90 

96 

108 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

91 

108 

95 

107 

200 

176 

139 

137 

116 

120 

Bread  &  Rolls 

91 

92 

88 

85 

109 

105 

112 

110 

123 

131 

Cakes 

95 

99 

95 

100 

99 

88 

82 

82 

112 

115 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

76 

92 

91 

69 

89 

107 

102 

121 

121 

118 

Cereals 

116 

111 

78 

78 

115 

111 

80 

82 

114 

115 

Cigaretes,  Cigars,  Etc. 

109 

97 

108 

106 

83 

73 

95 

106 

96 

130 

Coffee 

95 

96 

105 

101 

83 

89 

85 

92 

93 

90 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

88 

90 

78 

80 

102 

96 

109 

110 

104 

111 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

82 

83 

92 

90 

103 

103 

93 

97 

101 

97 

Cookies 

,     130 

131 

99 

109 

142 

78 

78 

103 

82 
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PRODUCT  GROUP 

Young  Married 

Unit 

$  Sales     Sales 

Blue  Collar 
Unit 
$  Sales     Sales 

High  Income 

Unit 

$  Sales    Sales 

Negro 
Unit 
$  Sales      Sales 

Small  Town 
Unit 
$  Sales     Sales 

GROCERY  (continued) 

Fish,  Canned 

77 

71    ; 

69 

71 

113 

106 

114 

129 

89 

92 

Fruits,  Canned 

64 

72 

81 

83 

102 

94 

93 

95 

131 

127 

Fruit,  Dried 

31 

33 

43 

48 

169 

163 

25 

33 

188 

184 

Household  Supplies 

107 

99 

109 

107 

109 

103 

76 

93 

101 

99 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

98 

96 

71 

73 

110 

109 

105 

107 

113 

107 

Juices,  Canned 

51 

50 

94 

104 

114 

98 

145 

155 

106 

92 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

107 

106 

110 

115 

64 

65 

76 

83 

115 

101 

Meat.  Prep'd  Food— Canned 

88 

84 

116 

120 

88 

83 

100 

117 

109 

105 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

56 

55 

102 

122 

53 

38 

189 

215 

115 

106 

Paper  Products 

99 

97  ; 

77 

86 

131 

135 

96 

97 

94 

92 

Pet  Foods 

93 

91 

61 

71 

135 

135 

84 

89 

126 

101 

Salad  Dressings 

92 

90 

99 

101 

104 

106 

91 

92 

108 

108 

Shortening  &  Oils 

88 

91 

118 

114 

49 

56 

146 

134 

111 

109 

Snacks,  Desserts 

89 

86 

78 

77 

122 

116 

57 

60 

97 

104 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

106 

96 

101 

103 

94 

84 

102 

131 

95 

96 

Soft  Drinks 

94 

97 

75 

76 

118 

120 

97 

103 

113 

105 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

94 

95 

91 

90 

95 

95 

55 

59 

111 

110 

Sugar 

84 

96 

79 

69 

90 

102 

139 

120 

133 

116 

Tea 

76 

98 

83 

75 

131 

120 

60 

52 

105 

112 

Vegetables,  Canned 

93 

91    ! 

107 

113 

72 

67 

107 

111 

106 

107 

Vegetables,  Dried 

76 

70    ; 

113 

129 

77 

64 

138 

158 

103 

102 

Miscellaneous  Grocery 

75 

69 

35 

29 

233 

263 

112 

72 

90 

69 

NON-FOODS 

129 

131 

116 

108 

79 

78 

87 

87 

88 

96 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

118 

123 

110 

111 

98 

91 

111 

127 

86 

90 

Housewares 

162 

162 

110 

103 

61 

72 

93 

88 

74 

75 

Pet  Supplies 

170 

145 

192 

195 

156 

155 

66 

69 

75 

74 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

103 

125 

223 

115 

26 

15 

110 

101 

158 

190 

Stationery  &  Toys 

137 

125 

105 

133 

64 

75 

52 

52 

148 

151 

Miscellaneous  Non-Foods 

210 

202 

49 

54 

75 

71 

79 

80 

87 

92 

Promotional  Merchandise 

144 

146 

110 

106 

102 

100 

77 

77 

67 

70 

The  table  here  provides  a  quick  reference  to  the  up  and 
down  variations  from  the  norm  within  68  major  group- 
ings of  super  market  products.  Using  the  average  dollar 
and  unit  sales  figures  from  an  audit  of  10  Kroger  stores 
as  a  base  of  100,  sales  of  stores  in  each  of  five  different 
areas  are  rated  above  or  below  average. 

In  sales  of  all  frozen  foods,  for  example,  the  store  in  the 
high-income  neighborhood  rings  up  47  per  cent  more  in 
dollar  sales  than  does  the  average  store.  Because  the  total 


sales  of  each  store  has  been  equated  to  a  common  vol- 
ume, the  total  differential  between  one  store  and  another, 
if  one  is  over  100  and  the  other  below  100,  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  the  variations  from  100.  For  example,  when 
comparing  the  high-income  store,  which  has  the  best 
frozen  food  percentage  to  total  store  sales,  to  the  Negro 
neighborhood  store,  which  shows  the  lowest,  we  see  that 
the  high-income  store  does  68  per  cent  more  in  dollar 
sales  of  frozen  foods  than  the  Negro  store. 
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Cumu- 

Cumu- 

! 

Product  Group 

$           Cumu- 

Cumu- 

Unit     lated 

Cumu- 

Product Group 

% 

Cumu-     Cumu- 

Unit 

lated 

Cumu- 

Sales       lated  $ 

lated"^  Sales     Units 

lated  % 

PRODUCE  (continued) 

Cherries 

Grapefruit 

Sales 

lated  $  lated% 

Sales 

Units 

lated  % 

MEAT 

16.53 
13.96 

2,520.96     95.6 
2,534.92     96.2 

25 
24 

7,218 
7,242 

96.1 
96.4 

Beef 

2,250.20 

2,250.20 

32.1 

2,891 

2,891 

37.8 

Pork,  Fresh 

1,052.08 

3,302.28 

47.1 

763 

3,654 

47.7 

Beans 

11.75 

2,546.67     96.6 

38 

7,280 

96.9 

Poultry,  Fresh 

984.26 

4,286.54 

61.1 

1,011 

4,665 

61.0 

Melons 

9.92 

2,556.59     97.0 

13 

7,293 

97.1 

Pork,  Smoked 

944.65 

5,231.19 

74.6 

761 

5,426 

71.0 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yam. 

9.06 

2,565.65     97.3 

40 

7,333 

97.6 

Frankfurters  &  Wieners 

533.51 

5,764.70 

82.2 

703 

6,129 

80.2 

Peas 

8.18 

2,573.83     97.7 

22 

7,355 

97.9 

Lunch  Meats,  Pkgd. 

513.15 

6,277.85 

89.5 

863 

6,992 

91.5 

Fertilizers,  Chemicals 

7.95 

2,581.78     98.0 

5 

7,360 

97.9 

Hams,  Canned 

177.94 

6,455.79 

92.1 

31 

7,023 

91.9 

Flowers,  Plants 

7.75 

2,589.53     98.2 

7 

7,367 

98.0 

Sausage  Meats 

153.91 

6,609.70 

94.3 

216 

7,239 

94.7 

Spinach 

7.57 

2,597.10     98.5 

23 

7,390 

98.3 

Lunch  Meats,  Bulk 

126.51 

6,736.21 

96.1 

187 

7,426 

97.2 

Cauliflower 

7.41 

2,604.51     98.8 

15 

7,405 

98.5 

Lamb 

89.30 

6,825.51 

97.3 

34 

7,460 

97.6 

Other  Fruit 

3.98 

2,608.49     99.0 

15 

7,420 

98.7 

Veal 

85.28 

6,910.79 

98.5 

73 

7,533 

98.6 

Parsley 

3.74 

2,612.23     99.1 

25 

7,445 

99.1 

Variety  Meats 

57.05 

6,967.84 

99.4 

44 

7,577 

99.1 

Wild  Bird  Seed 

3.44 

2,615.67     99.2 

6 

7,451 

99.2 

Miscellaneous 

44.01 

7,011.85 

100.0 

86 

7,663 

100.0 

Escarole 
Limes 

3.25 
2.96 

2,618.92 
2,621.88 

99.4 
99.5 

15 
6 

7,466 
7,472 

99.3 
9.94 

PRODUCE 

Potatoes 

548.81 

548.81 

20.8 

539        539 

7.2 

Squash 

2.89 

2,624.77 

99.6 

11 

7,483 

99.6 

Bananas 

206.52 

755.33 

28.7 

1,384     1,923 

25.6 

Pineapple 

2.46 

2,627.23 

99.7 

3 

7,486 

99.6 

Tomatoes 

202.73 

958.06 

36.3 

607     2,530 

33.7 

Eggplant 

1.97 

2,629.20 

99.8 

7 

7,493 

99.7 

Lettuce 

167.38 

1.125.44 

42.7 

800     3.330 

44.3 

Broccoli 

1.61 

2,630.81 

99.8 

3 

7,496 

99.8 

Peaches 

148.15 

1,273.59 

48.3 

747     4,077 

54.3 

Bulbs,  Seeds 

1.59 

2,632.40 

99.9 

4 

7,500 

99.8 

Cantaloupes 

146.62 

1,420.21 

53.9 

134     4,211 

56.0 

Avocados 

1.33 

2,633.73 

99.9 

4 

7,504 

99.9 

Apples 

123.21 

1,543.42 

58.6 

175     4,386 

58.4 

Other  Specialties 

1.26 

2,634.99 

99.9 

10 

7,514 

100.0 

Onions 

110.85 
80.96 
70.34 

1,654.27 
1,735.23 
1,805.57 

62.8 
65.8 
68.5 

301      4,687 
164     4,851 
199     5,050 

62.4 
64.6 
67.2 

Grass  Seed 

.72 

2,635.71 

100.0 

— 

7,514 

100.0 

Plums 
Celery 

■  dairy 

Milk 

683.74 

683.74 

23.9 

1,833 

1,883 

27.0 

Cucumbers 

67.60 

1,873.17 

71.1 

317     5,367 

71.4 

Eggs 

541.89 

1,225.63 

42.7 

1,104 

2,987 

42.9 

Grapes 

67.28 

1,940.45 

73.6 

154     5,521 

73.5 

Cheese,  Spreads 

487.12 

1,712.75     59.7 

1,060 

4,047 

58.1 

Corn 

64.13 

2,004.58 

76.1 

105     5,626 

74.9 

Ice  Cream,  Sherbets 

372.81 

2,085.56 

72.7 

705 

4,752 

68.2 

Watermelon 

62.75 

2,067.33 

78.4 

86     5,712 

76.0 

Butter 

270.14 

2,355.70 

82.2 

363 

5,115 

73.4 

Oranges 

57.93 

2,125.26 

80.6 

117     5,829 

77.6 

Margarine 

252.99 

2,608.69     91.0 

937 

6,052 

86.9 

Nectarines 

56.69 

2,181.95 

82.8 

198     6,027 

80.2 

Cream 

91.56 

2,700.25 

94.2 

215 

6,267 

90.0 

Strawberries 

48.34 

2,230.29 

84.6 

118     6.145 

81.8 

Biscuits,  Doughs 

84.41 

2,784.66 

97.1 

366 

6,633 

95.2 

Carrots 

45.06 

2,275.35 

86.3 

165     6,310 

84.0 

Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

46.25 

2,830.91 

98.7 

255 

6,888 

98.9 

Cabbage 
Peppers 
Other  Vegetables 

40.41 
36.87 
36.67 

2,315.76 
2,352.63 
2,389.30 

87.9 
89.3 
90.7 

351      6,661 
113     6,774 
119     6,893 

88.6 
90.1 
91.7 

Salads 

35.71 

2,866.62 

100.0 

77 

6,965 

100.0 

I  FROZEN  FOODS 

Meat,  Fish 

397.72 

397.72 

34.0 

353 

353 

11.1 

Lemons 

32.01 

2,421.31 

91.9 

72     6.965 

92.7 

Vegetables 

300.75 

698.47 

59.7 

1,173 

1,526 

48.1 

Mushrooms 

23.88 

2,445.19 

92.8 

51      7,016 

93.4 

Pot  Pies,  Dinners 
Juices 

170.12 

868.59 

74.2 

458 

1,984 

62.5 

Blueberries 

21.35 

2,466.54 

93.6 

26     7,042 

93.7 

135.28 

1,003.87 

85.8 

758 

2,742 

86.4 

Radishes 

20.79 

2,487.33 

94.4 

106     7,148 

95.1 

Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

76.43 

1,080.30 

92.3 

153 

2,895 

91.2 

Apricots 

17.10     2,504.43 

95.0 

45     7,193 

95.7 

Italian  Specialties 

27.34 

1.107.64 

94.6 

59 

2,954 

93.0 
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Product  Group 

% 

Sales 

Cumu- 
Cumu-   Cumu-    Unit       lated 
lated  $  lated%  Sales      Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

FROZEN  FOODS  (continued) 

Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 

21.51 

1,129.15 

96.5        98     3,052 

96.1 

Fruits 

19.54 

1,148.69 

98.1        68     3,120 

98.3 

Other  Frozen  Foods 

10.31 

1,159.00 

99.0        31      3,151 

99.2 

Chinese  &  Mexican 

8.94 

1,167.94 

99.8        15     3,166 

99.7 

Soup 

2.65 

1,170.59 

100.0         9     3,175 

100.0 

GROCERY 

Cigarettes 

1,552.01 

1,552.01 

11.1 

627 

627 

1.3 

Bread,  Rolls 

924.96 

2,476.97 

17.7 

3,570 

4,197 

8.9 

Coffee,  Regular 

616.66 

3,093.63 

22.1 

506 

4,703 

9.9 

Soft  Drinks 

528.36 

3,621.99 

25.9 

4,787 

9,490 

20.1 

Soap  Powder,  Tablets 

454.28 

4,076.27 

29.2 

670 

10,160 

21.5 

Cereals,  Cold 

437.89 

4,514.16 

32.3 

1,263 

11,423 

24.1 

Cakes 

424.56 

4,938.72 

35.3 

1,290 

12,713 

26.9 

Sugar 

371.65 

5,310.37 

38.0 

781 

13,494 

28.5 

Cookies 

332.51 

5,642.88 

40.4 

925 

14,419 

30.5 

Potato  Chips, 
Pretzels 

321.17 

5,964.05 

42.7 

759 

15,178 

32.1 

Coffee,  Instant 

248.11 

6,212.16 

44.4 

275 

15,453 

32.7 

Soup,  Canned 

236.88 

6,449.04 

46.1 

1,693 

17,146 

36.2 

Baby  Foods,  Juices 

219.07 

6,668.11 

47.7 

1,846 

18,992 

40.1 

Candy,  Cough  Drops, 
Cello 

212.21 

6,880.32 

49.2 

984 

19,976 

42.2 

Beer,  Ale 

211.08 

7,091.40 

50.7 

197 

20,173 

42.6 

Toilet  Soap 

201.89 

7,293.29 

52.2 

1,029 

21,202 

44.8 

Liquid  Soap,  Detergent 

196.75 

7,490.04 

53.6 

395 

21,597 

45.6 

Toilet  Tissue 

177.61 

7,667.65 

54.9 

732 

22,329 

47.2 

Crackers,  Toasted 
Products 

163.10 

7,830.75 

56.0 

517 

22,846 

48.3 

Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

146.33 

7,977.08 

57.1 

505 

23,351 

49.3 

Other  Laundry  Supplies 

137.41 

8,114.49 

58.1 

247 

23,598 

49.9 

Salad  Dressings 

136.92 

8,251.41 

59.0 

366 

23,964 

50.6 

Dog  Food,  Canned 

129.91 

8,381.32 

60.0 

892 

24,856 

52.5 

Fruit  Juices,  Blends 

127.71 

8,509.03 

60.9 

415 

25,271 

53.4 

Tomato  Sauce,. 
Paste,  etc. 

126.84 

8,635.87 

61.8 

886 

26,157 

55.3 

Tuna 

125.88 

8,761.75 

62.7 

431 

26,588 

56.2 

Dog  Food,  Dry 

123.33 

8,885.08 

63.6 

184 

26,772 

56.6 

Ammonia,  Bleach 

!    120.50 

9,005.58 

64.4 

299 

27,071 

57.2 

Pickles 

118.26 

9,123.84 

65.3 

307 

27,378 

57.8 

Baked  Beans 

113.74 

9,237.58 

66.1      728 

28,106 

59.4 

Powd'd.  Soft  Drink 

Flavorings 



109.67 

9,347.25 

66.9   1,125   29,231 

61.8 

Product  Group 

% 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated $ 

Cumu-    Unit 
ated  %  Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

GROCERY  (continued) 

Family  Flour 

105.33 

9,452.58 

67.6 

162 

29,393 

62.1 

Milk,  Canned 

102.14 

9,554.72 

68.3 

792 

30,185 

63.8 

Fruit  Drinks,  Canned 

100.80 

9,655.52 

69.1 

387 

30,572 

64.6 

Oil,  Salad,  Cooking 

99.91 

9,755.43 

69.8 

187 

30,759 

65.0 

Peanut  Butter 

98.21 

9,853.64 

70.5 

188 

30,947 

65.4 

Shortening,  Solid 

97.90 

9,951.54 

71.2 

156 

31,103 

65.7 

Towels,  Holders 

94.99 

10,046.53 

71.9 

292 

31,395 

66.3 

All-Purpose  Cleanser 

94.00 

10,140.53 

72.5 

215 

31,610 

66.8 

Facial  Tissue 

86.23 

10,226.76 

73.2 

441 

32,051 

67.7 

Catsup 

84.25 

10,311.01 

73.8 

475 

32,526 

68.7 

Preserves,  Jams 

83.05 

10,394.06 

74.4 

200 

32,726 

69.1 

Straws,  Poly  Bags, 
Cups,  etc. 

82.99 

10,477.05 

74.9 

255 

32,981 

69.7 

Corn 

Puddings,  Desserts, 
Cream  Fillings 

82.63 
81.98 

10,559.68 
10,641.66 

75.5 
76.1 

537 
805 

33,518 
34,323 

70.8 
72.5 

Cat  Food 

77.96 

10,719.62 

76.7 

545 

34,868 

73.7 

Beans,  Green,  Wax 

72.34 

10,791.96 

77.2 

416 

35,284 

74.6 

Pie  Fillings 

71.36 

10,863.32 

77.7 

261 

35,545 

75.1 

Macaroni,  Dry 

71.19 

10,934.51 

78.2 

282 

35,827 

75.7 

Peaches 

69.83 

11,004.34 

78.7 

310 

36,137 

76.4 

Applesauce 

68.46 

11,072.80 

79.2 

391 

36,528 

77.2 

Spices 

64.27 

11,137.07 

79.7 

177 

36,705 

77.6 

Sauces 

63.67 

11,200.74 

80.1 

226 

36,931 

78.0 

Tea  Bags 

63.47 

11,264.21 

80.6 

109 

37,040 

78.3 

Beef,  Lamb,  Gravies 

62.52 

11,326.73 

81.0 

179 

37,219 

78.6 

Nuts-Salted,  Proc'd, 
Plain 

61.50 

11,388.23 

81.5 

88 

37,307 

78.8 

Fruit  Cocktail 

58.36 

11,446.59 

81.9 

293 

37,600 

79.4 

Polish,  Wax,  Removers 

58.31 

11,504.90 

82.3 

74 

37,674 

79.6 

Noodles 

58.14 

11,563.04 

82.7 

192 

37,866 

80.0 

Syrups,  Molasses 

57.65 

11,620.69 

83.1 

123 

37,989 

80.3 

Macaroni,  Spagh., 
Canned 

56.93 

11,677.62 

83.5 

204 

38,193 

80.7 

Peas 

56.36 

11,733.98 

83.9 

344 

38,537 

81.4 

Aluminum  Foil 

55.70 

11,789.68 

84.3 

129 

38,666 

81.7 

Wine,  Liqueurs,  Mixes 

50.36 

11,840.04 

84.7 

49 

38,715 

81.8 

Chewing  Gum 

50.20 

11,890.24 

85.1 

578 

39,293 

83.0 

Luncheon  Meats,  Ham 

48.68 

11,938.92 

85.4 

118 

39,411 

83.3 

Scouring  Powders 

47.42 

11,986.34 

85.8 

290 

39,701 

83.9 

Candy  Bars 

46.22 

12,032.56 

86.1 

531 

40,232 

85.0 

Gelatin 

46.19 

12,078.75 

86.4 

439 

40,671 

85.9 
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DOLLAR  &  UNIT  SALES  continued 


Product  Group 

$           Cumu- 
1  Sales        lated  $ 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

GROCERY    ...Nfifinrrf; 

Rice.  Dry 

1  45.79    12,124.54 

86.7 

127 

40,798 

86.2 

Pineapple 

1  45.60    12,170.14 

87.1 

173 

40,971 

86.6 

Potatoes.  Dried 

■  43.80    12,213.94 

87.4 

103 

41,074 

86.8 

Frosting.  Fudge  Mixes 

1  41.54    12.255.48 

87.7 

152 

41.226 

87.1 

Spaghetti.  Dry 

1  39.87    12,295.35 

88.0 

148 

41,374 

87.4 

Sanitary  Napkins 

I  39.63    12,334.98 

88.3 

69 

41.443 

87.6 

Canning  Supplies 

|  39.31     12,374.29 

88.5 

150 

41.593 

87.9 

Wax  Paper.  Plastic  Wrap       38.20    12,412.49 

88.8 

150 

41.743 

88.2 

Paper  Napkins 

&  37.54    12.450.03 

89.1 

168 

41,911 

88.6 

Spaghetti.  Ravioli, 
Canned 

1  37.14    12,487.17 

89.3 

109 

42.020 

88.8 

Salmon 

I  35.60    12,522.77 

89.6 

62 

42.082 

88.9 

Oriental  Foods 

!i|  35.59    12,558.36 

89.8 

106 

42,188 

89.1 

Tomato  Juice 

■  35.15    12,593.51 

90.1 

157 

42,345 

89.5 

Milk.  Powdered 

1  34.55    12,628.06 

90.3 

52 

42,397 

89.6 

Potted  Meat.  Spreads, 
Franks 

1  33.84    12,661.90 

90.6 

158 

42,555 

89.9 

Tea,  Instant 

■  33.83    12,695.73 

90.8 

100 

42,655 

90.1 

Cereals.  Hot 

■  32.62    12,728.35 

91.1 

114 

42,769 

90.4 

Beans.  Dried 

■  32.28    12,760.63 

91.3 

128 

42,897 

90.6 

Freeze  Mix.  Malt  Syrup 

1  30.18    12,790.81 

91.5 

56 

42,953 

90.8 

Vinegar 

r|  29.68    12,820.49 

91.7 

92 

43,045 

90.9  • 

Borax,  Drain  Cleaners 

H  29.19    12,849.68 

91.9 

55 

43,100 

91.1 

Cigars.  Smoking 
Tobacco 

■  28.75    12,878.43 

92.1 

124 

43,224 

91.3 

Pancake.  Waffle  Mixes 

■  28.47    12.906.90 

92.3 

86 

43.310 

91.5 

Soup,  Dehydrated 

■  28.34    12,935.24 
1  28.25    12,963.49 

92.5 

110 

43.420 

91.7 

Beans- Brown.  Kidney, 
etc. 

92.7 

200 

43,620 

92.2 

Horseradish.  Mustard 

■  27.74    12,991.23 

92.9 

139 

43,759 

92.5 

Toppings,  Dessert 

1  26.99    13,018.22 

93.1 

89 

43,848 

92.6 

couring  Pads 

I  26.82    13,045.04 

93.3 

105 

43,953 

92.9 

Mayonnaise 

1  26.78    13,071.82 

93.5 

60 

44,013 

93.0 

Wishes 

I  26.37    13,098.19 

93.7 

90 

44,103 

93.2 

ilk  Substitutes 

1  26.26    13,124.45 

93.9 

50 

44.153 

93.3 

My 

i  26.00    13,150.45 

94.1 

84 

44,237 

93.5 

orned  Beef,  Hash 

1  25.99    13,176.44 

94.3 

55 

44.292 

93.6    , 

uit  Dried 

■  24.58    13,201.02 

94.4 

63 

44,355 

93.7 

ocoa.  Hot  Chocolate 

1  24.14    13.225.16 

94.6 

51 

44,406 

93.8 

'ears 

■  24.08    13,249.24 

94.8 

84 

44,490 

94.0 

lives 

1  23.84    13,273.08 

95.0 

54 

44,544 

94.1 

iourmet  Specialties 

■  21.91    13,294.99 

95.1 

63 

44,607 

94.3 

*\uz  Mixes 

■  21.68    13,316.67 

95.3 

47 

44.654 

94.4 

ght  Bulbs 

1  20.98    13,337.65 

95.4 

66 

44,720 

94.5 

ushrooms 

1  19.23    13,356.88 

95.6 

63 

44.783 

94.6 

Miscellaneous 

1  18.84    13,375.72 

95.7 

47 

44,830 

94.7 

sparagus 

1  18.52    13,394.24 

95.8 

60 

44,890 

94.9 

Macaroni,  Spaghetti, 
Comb't'ns 

■  17.58    13,411.82 

95.9 

96 

44.986 

95.1 

ardines 

1  16.91    13,428.73 

96.1 

86 

45.072 

95.2 

trus  Salad  Sections 

|  16.84    13,445.57 

96.2 

65 

45,137 

95.4 

Product  Group 


S 
Sales 


Cumu-     Cumu-    Unit 
lated  $   lated  %  Sales 


Cumu- 
lated    Cumu 
Units    lated  - 


GROCERY  (cimtinm  1 

Insecticides 

1  16.59 

13,462.16 

96.3 

18 

45.155 

95.4 

Chicken,  Turkey 
Dinners 

1  16.33 

13.478.49 

96.4 

34 

45,189 

95.5 

Corn,  Potato  Meal 

S  16.24 

13,494.73 

965 

34 

45.223 

95.6 

Salt 

1  16.05 

13.510.78 

96.7 

145 

45.368 

95.9 

Biscuit  Flour.  Mixes 

1  15.52 

13,526.30 

96.8 

49 

45,417 

96.0 

Potatoes,  Sweet 

1  15.02 

13.541.32 

96.9 

52 

45,469 

96.1 

Apricots 

<  14.97 

13,556.29 

97.0 

67 

45,536 

96.2 

Beets 

1  14.87 

13.571.16 

97.1 

95 

45,631 

96.4 

Soap  Flakes 

^  13.82 

13,584.98 

97.2 

28 

45,659 

96.5 

Bowl  Cleaners 

1  13.60 

13.598.58 

97.3 

42 

45,701 

96.6 

Chewing  Tobacco. 
Snuff 

Household  Deodoran 

Kraut,  Cabbage 

Other  Fish 

Glass  Cleaners. 
Sprayers 

Pie  Crust  Mixes 

Spinach 

Honey 

Vegetable  Juices 

Muffin.  Corn  Bread  Mix 

Pickle  Specialties 

Beans.  Peas,  Dry 

Cherries 

Chocolate  Syrup 

Baking  Powder,  Soda 

Sandwich  Spread 

Mixed  Vegetables 

Other  Flour  &  Mixes 

Chili.  Mexican,  Prep'd 

Yeast 

Tartar,  Other  Sauces 

Brooms,  Brushes 

Popcorn  Kernels 

Starch 

Sugar  Substitutes 

Maraschino  Cherries 

Lima  Beans 

Mops,  Handles.  Heads 

Tea.  Packaged 

Baby  Cereals,  Formula 
eas.  Carrots,  Mixed 
ther  Vegetables 

i Cranberry  Sauce 
Baking  Chocolate 
Apple  Butter,  etc. 

I  Apples.  Berries.  Figs 
Cocoanut 
Extracts,  Colorings 


13.612.01  97.4  68  45,769  96.7 

13.625.12  97.5  124  45,893  97.0 

13.637.86  97.6  75  45,968  97.1 

13.649.89  97.7  35  46,003  97.2 


i 


_ 


11.83 
11.63 
11.42 
11.28 
11.17 
10.63 
10.49 
9.99 
9.90 
9.67 
9.42 
9.41 
8.83 
8.56 
8.55 
8.47 
8.18 
8.04 
7.88 
7.67 
7.61 
6.99 
6.69 
6.48 
6.27 
6.24 
6.07 
5.73 
5.66 
5.56 
5.54 
5.11 
4.99 
4.81 


13,661.72 
13.673.35 
13.684.77 
13.696.05 
13.707.22 
13,717.85 
13,728.34 
13.738.33 
13,748.23 
13,757.90 
13.767.32 
13,776.73 
13.785.56 
13.794.12 
13.802.67 
13.811.14 
13.819.32 
13,827.36 
13.835.24 
13.842.91 
13,850.52 
13,857.51 
13,864.20 
13.870.68 
13,876.95 
13.883.19 
13.889.26 
13,894.99 
13.900.65 
13.906  21 
13.911.75 
13.916.86 
13,921.85 
13,926.66 


97.7 
97.8 
97.9 
98.0 
98.1 
98.1 
98.2 
98.3 
98.4 
98.4 
98.5 
98.6 
98.6 
98.7 
98.7 
98.8 
98.9 
98.9 
99.0 
99.0 
99.1 
-99.1 
99.2 
99.2 
99.3 
99.3 
99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
99.5 
99.5 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 


32  46,035 
45  46,080 
75  46,155 

25  46.180 
62  46.242 
69  46,311 

27  46.338 

47  46.385 
38  46,423 
50  46,473 
64  46,537 

23  46.560 
44  46.604 

28  46,632 

24  46,656 
71  46,727 

18  46,745 
5  46,750 

26  46.776 

26  46,802 
11  46,813 
20  46,833 

48  46,881 
10  46,891 

29  46.920 
23  46.943 

33  46,976 
31  47,007 

27  47,034 

19  47,053 
16  47,069 
18  47,087 

15  47,102 

16  47.118 


97.3 
97.4 
97.5 
97.6 
97.7 
97.9 
97.9 
98.0 
98.1 
98.2 
98.3 
98.4 
98.5 
98.5 
98.6 
98.7 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.9 
98.9 
99.0 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.2 
99.3 
99.3 
99.4 
99.4 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.6 
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PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Product  Group 

$ 
|  Sales 

Cumu- 
lated $ 

Cumu-    Unit 
ated  %  Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

GROCERY  (continued) 

Bouillon  Cubes 

4.22 

13,930.88 

99.7 

22 

47,140 

99.6 

Chili,  Cocktail  Sauces 

4.16 

13,935.04 

99.7 

15 

47,155 

99.6 

Plums,  Prunes 

4.11 

13,939.15 

99.7 

16 

47,171 

99.7 

Metal  Polish 

3.66 

13,942.81 

99.7 

8 

47,179 

99.7 

Nuts-Whole,  Chopped 

3.63 

13,946.44 

99.8 

9 

47,188 

99.7 

Dry  Cleaner 

3.13 

13,949.57 

99.8 

4 

47,192 

99.7 

Waterless  Soap 

3.08 

13,952.65 

99.8 

6 

47,198 

99.7 

Carrots 

2.98 

13,955.63 

99.8 

22 

47,220 

99.8 

Corn  Starch 

2.95 

13,958.58 

99.9 

15 

47,235 

99.8 

Cake  Flour 

2.85 

13,961.43 

99.9 

8 

47,243 

99.8 

Greens,  Okra,  etc. 

2.73 

13,964.16 

99.9 

19 

47,262 

99.9 

Potatoes,  White 

2.57 

13,966.73 

99.9 

21 

47,283 

99.9 

Pimientos 

2.45 

13,969.18 

99.9 

10 

47,293 

99.9 

Cloths 

2.44 

13,971.62 

99.9 

6 

47,299 

99.9 

Lentils,  Peas,  Dried 

1.68 

13,973.30 

99.9 

10 

47,309 

99.9 

Stove  Polish 

1.42 

13,974.72 

99.9 

2 

47,311 

99.9 

Marshmallow  Creme 

1.31 

13,976.03 

99.9 

5 

47,316 

99.9 

Lye,  Lime 

1.24 

13,977.27 

99.9 

5 

47,321 

99.9 

Other  Baking  Needs 

.17 

13,977.44 

100.0 

- 

47,321 

100.0 

NON-FOODS 

Housewares 

429.36 

429.36 

21.9 

862 

862 

24.6 

Promotional  Mdsc. 

404.66 

834.02 

42.6 

518 

1,380 

39.3 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

188.32 

1,022.34 

52.2 

238 

1,618 

46.1 

Magazines  and  Books 

ij  145.51 

1,167.85 

59.7 

503 

2,121 

60.5 

Toothpaste 

99.45 

1,267.30 

64.8 

188 

2,309 

65.8 

Hair  Lotions,  Sprays, 
Sets 

80.66 

1,347.96 

68.9 

94 

2,403 

68.5 

Head,  Stomach 
Remedies 

,    73.79 

1,421.75 

72.7 

150 

2,553 

72.8 

Shampoos 

I   69.24 

1,490.99 

76.2 

92 

2,645 

75.4 

Deodorants 

63.66 

1,554.65 

79.4 

73 

2,718 

77.5 

Pet  Supplies 

'   45.30 

1,599.95 

81.8 

102 

2,820 

80.4 

First  Aid  Supplies 

i   42.96 

1,642.91 

83.9 

78 

2,898 

82.6 

Razors,  Blades 

35.03 

1,677.94 

85.7 

54 

2,952 

84.2 

Cosmetics 

34.51 

1,712.45 

87.5 

69 

3,021 

86.1 

Mouthwash 

[   34.17 

1,746.62 

89.3 

56 

3,077 

87.7 

Toys 

33.63 

1,780.25 

91.0 

84 

3,161 

90.1 

Shaving  Preps,  Lotions 

>    32.19 

1,812.44 

92.6 

46 

3,207 

91.4 

Miscellaneous 

27.86 

1,840.30 

94.1 

62 

3,269 

93.2 

Baby  Oils,  Supplies 

22.41 

1,862.71 

95.2 

51 

3,320 

94.7 

School  &  Writing 
Supplies 

19.42 

1,882.13 

96.2 

64 

3,384 

96.5 

Creams,  Lotions 

16.77 

1,898.90 

97.0 

28 

3,412 

97.3 

Medicines 

14.44 

1,913.34 

97.8 

12 

3,424 

97.6 

Laxatives 

11.53 

1,924.87 

98.4 

28 

3,452 

98.4 

Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 

:    10.53 

1,935.40 

98.9 

15 

3,467 

98.9 

Tooth  Powder 

9.69 

1,945.09 

99.4 

18 

3,485 

99.4 

Other  Health  &  Beauty 

Aids 

7.07 

1,952.16 

99.8 

14 

3,499 

99.8 

Other  Dental  Aids 

4.61 

1,956.77 

100.0 

8 

3,507 

100.0 

PROGRESSIVE 

GROCER 

How  consumer  expenditures 
compare  with  store  sales  in  five 
different  types  of  neighborhoods 


Meats  &  Produce 

% 
Consumer 
%  Store      Expen- 
Sales       ditures 


All  Other  Products 

% 

Consumer 
%  Store     Expen- 
Sales       ditures 


Young  Marrieds 

34.6% 

35.0% 

65.4% 

65.0 

Industrial  Wkrs. 

35.3 

38.4 

64.7 

61.6 

High-Incomers 

32.8 

38.4 

67.2 

61.6 

Negroes 

35.1 

34.1 

64.9 

65.9 

Small-Towners 

30.7 

37.1 

69.3 

62.9 

Composite 

32.6 

36.6 

67.4 

63.4 

Diaries  kept  by  hundreds  of  consumers  during  the 
Consumer  Dynamics  Study  show  that  36.6  per  cent  of 
the  average  family's  food  and  grocery  product  dollars 
are  spent  on  fresh  meats  and  produce.  The  range  by 
family  types  goes  from  35.0  per  cent  among  families  in 
the  young  married  neighborhood  to  38.4  per  cent 
among  high-income  and  industrial  neighborhood  fami- 
lies. On  the  other  hand,  the  composite  sales  of  10 
Kroger  super  markets  involved  in  the  study  reveal  a 
32.6  per  cent  distribution  of  sales  in  meats  and  pro- 
duce, with  a  low  of  30.7  per  cent  in  the  small  town  to 
a  high  of  35.3  per  cent  in  the  industrial  neighborhood. 
Thus,  in  all  except  the  Negro  neighborhood,  consumers 
spend  a  greater  percentage  of  their  food  and  grocery 
product  dollar  on  meats  and  produce  than  super  mar- 
ket sales  distribution  would  indicate. 

Such  figures,  perplexing  as  they  may  be  to  the 
super  market  operator,  who  is  conscious  of  the  need  to 
develop  loyalty  among  his  customers,  reflect  the  con- 
sumers' major  complaints  about  super  markets.  Cus- 
tomers rarely  complain  about  grocery,  frozen  food  or 
dairy  products  or  departments,  but  they  can  be  and 
frequently  are  very  vocal  in  their  criticisms  of  meats 
and  produce. 

These  figures  are  certainly  not  to  be  construed  as 
particularly  critical  of  Kroger  stores'  meat  and  produce 
operations,  as  their  32.6  per  cent  distribution  of  sales 
in  these  departments  is  fairly  typical  of  super  markets 
everywhere.  They  do,  however,  point  up  the  opportunity 
every  super  market  operator  has  to  develop  greater 
customer  loyalty  and  sales  in  these  departments. 
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Donnelley  interviews  probe  consumer 


We  mentioned  in  Part  4  of  the  Consumer  Dynamics 
Study  report  the  great  dependence  of  the  food  store 
shopper  on  food  store  advertising.  Now  let's  look  for 
a  moment  at  just  how  well  food  store  advertising  serves 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  and  what  improve- 
ments, if  any,  might  better  serve  that  purpose. 

The  following  question  was  posed  to  women  being 
interviewed:  "Do  you  feel  that  most  super  market 
ads  are  pretty  much  alike — or  that  some  are  better 
than  others?" 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  say  that  ads  are  pretty  much 
alike.  In  other  words,  the  great  majority  do  not  see 
much  difference  between  one  food  store  ad  and  an- 
other. However,  there  is  a  significant  departure  from 
this  general  opinion  in  the  attitude  of  the  high  income 
food  shoppers.  Among  this  group,  only  54  per  cent 
feel  that  food  store  ads  are  all  alike. 

Here  is  a  group  of  typical  responses  that  tend  to 
point  to  both  what  is  desired  of  food  store  advertising 
and  what,  for  the  most  part  is  seen  to  be  lacking. 


From  a  college  educated  respondent  in  her  forties, 
the  mother  of  two  children  and  a  family  income  above 
$10,000.  we  learn: 

"I  shouldn't  have  to  search  the  complete  ads  for 
things  I  want.  The  frozen  foods  should  be  in  one 
place,  the  meats  in  one  section,  the  produce  in  one 
section.  I  like  that." 

A  mother  of  one,  in  her  twenties,  married  to  an 
electrician  with  an  income  below  $7,000,  says: 

"I'd  like  to  see  a  meat  ad — with  products  listed, 
price  listed — nothing  extra — comes  right  to  the  point. 
Just  like  a  checkoff  list." 

A  mother  of  three,  in  her  thirties,  with  an  income 
above  $10,000,  says: 

"They  could  organize  them  a  little  better.  Put  all 
meat  items  together.  They  now  have  about  nine  differ- 
ent sizes  of  type — some  in  boxes — try  to  put  too  much 
in  ad." 

In  the  same  vein,  from  the  great  majority  of  re- 
spondents, regardless  of  income,  personal  background 


Average  per  cent  of  consumer 
expenditures  and  store  sales  for  all 
products  except  meats  and  produce 

(Based  on  average  weekly  consumer  purchases  and  store  sales) 

The  figures  (at  right)  provide  a  comparative  picture  of  super 
market  sales  and  consumer  expenditures  for  all  food  store 
products  except  fresh  produce  and  meat.  The  percentage  con- 
tribution of  any  of  the  product  groups  listed  is  based  on  the 
total  of  the  listed  groups  representing  100  per  cent  of  both 
store  sales  and  consumer  expenditures.  The  percentages, 
therefore,  are  higher  in  each  case  than  they  would  be  if  meat 
and  produce  purchases  were  included.  Nevertheless,  the 
figures  are  relative  and  do  indicate  a  number  of  areas  wherein 
the  Kroger  stores  sales  and  the  consumer  expenditures  do  not 
parallel  each  other.  Product  groups  which  claim  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  average  Kroger  super  market's  dollar  sales  than 
of  the  average  consumer's  dollar  expenditures  include  canned 
vegetables,  household  supplies,  canned  fruit,  canned  meats 
and  prepared  foods,  health  and  beauty  aids  and  housewares.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  other  product  groups  which  claim  a 


greater  percentage  of  consumer  dollar  expenditures  than  of 
the  average  super  market's  dollar  sales.  Some  of  these  are 
bread,  rolls  and  cakes,  soft  drinks,  tobacco  products,  dietetic 
foods,  magazines,  books  and  toys  and  stationery  and  writing 
supplies. 

At  the  first  glance  the  percentages  shown  (at  right)  appear 
quite  similar  when  comparing  consumer  expenditures  to  store 
sales.  However,  since  all  the  product  groups  contribute  such  a 
small  part  of  the  whole,  the  significance  of  the  differences  be- 
comes apparent  only  when  calculated  as  percentage  variations 
themselves.  For  example,  of  the  total  dollar  sales  in  the  product 
group  listed  here,  the  super  market  realizes  6.8  per  cent  from 
bread,  rolls  and  cakes,  whereas  the  consumer  spends  7.8  per 
cent  of  her  dollars  for  bread,  cakes  and  rolls.  What  appears 
to  be  a  simple  one  per  cent  difference  is  in  reality  a  15  per 
cent  variation.  In  the  case  of  tobacco  products,  the  2.4  per- 
centage point  difference  represents  a  25  per  cent  variation  in 
dollar  distribution.  On  the  whole  the  pattern  of  store  sales  and 
consumer  purchases  shows  remarkable  similarity.  However, 
it  is  the  areas  where  consumer  expenditures  do  not  parallel 
store  sales  that  opportunities  for  improved  store  operations 
are  to  be  found. 
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or  family  status,  we  hear: 

"The  clearer  and  plainer  the  ad,  the  better.  Some 
have  so  much  on  them  you  don't  know  where  to  start. 

"The  way  the  items  are  set  up  in  the  newspaper 
makes  it  hard  to  check  the  items  you'd  be  interested  in. 

"I  prefer  when  they  advertise  the  items  in  categories, 
like  all  canned  vegetables  together,  detergents  together. 
It's  easier  than  having  to  backtrack  all  the  time. 

"The  general  appearance  should  be  less  cluttered. 
The  flashy  ad  is  for  the  inferior  products. 

"I  pay  more  attention  to  a  neater  ad  than  one  with 
a  haphazard  arrangement,  placement  of  items  like  diet 
pop  and  strawberry  chiffon  pie  mix  next  to  each  other. 

"Chain  C  has  little  boxes  where  you  can  check 
whether  you  want  it  or  not.  They  have  a  long,  more 
complete  list  of  things  .  .  .  Chain  D  has  recipes.  I  do 
love  to  read  recipes. 

"Screaming  headlines  take  up  a  lot  of  room.  Group- 
ing foods  together  is  helpful,  like  vegetables  all  to- 
gether, etc. 

"I'd  like  to  see  better  separation  of  items  in  the  ads." 

There  can  be  no  question  from  these  typical  ex- 
amples that  most  respondents  are  saying  the  same 
things  about  store  ads,  namely  that:  1)  store  ads  should 
be  more  like  a  shopping  list,  2)  items  should  be 
grouped  under  their  proper  categories,  3)  ads  should 
be  neat  and  orderly. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  considering  the  important 
function  of  super  market  advertising  that  so  much  of 
it  has  failed  to  take  into  account  one  understanding 
feminine  trait  that  bears  directly  on  the  form  of  the  ad 
message  itself.  The  late  distinguished  author,  Shirley 


Jackson,  put  it  quite  bluntly  when  she  described 
women  as  thinking  characteristically  in  lists.  This 
mode  of  thinking,  moreover,  tends  to  be  particularly 
present  in  the  practice  of  the  housewifely  role.  This,  in 
conjunction  with  those  other  essential  traits  that  define 
this  same  role,  such  as  the  compulsion  for  order  and 
cleanliness,  unmistakably  adds  up  to  the  comments 
about  shortcomings  in  current   advertising  practices. 

It  should  be  recognized  too  that  besides  satisfying 
the  psychological  needs  of  the  housewife,  a  neat  and 
clean  ad  that  has  some  sort  of  orderly  arrangement  also 
tends  to  promote  the  image  of  a  neat,  clean,  orderly 
and,  hence,  modern  store.  The  employment  of  lots  of 
white  space  in  an  ad  also  tends  to  connote  a  feeling  of 
spaciousness  and  wide  aisles  for  the  store  or  stores  the 
advertising  is  promoting. 

Further  thought  along  these  lines  should  certainly 
produce  other  likely  methods  of  developing  ad  forms 
that  would  directly  serve  to  enhance  the  positive  image 
of  a  store.  Actually,  proposals  of  this  sort  reflect  only 
the  minimum  requirements  for  good  food  store  adver- 
tising. Additional  consideration  might  well  be  given 
to  the  use  of  a  food  store  ad  booklet,  printed  on  glossy 
paper  rather  than  newsprint,  and  a  layout  that  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  quality  restaurant  menu.  Other 
suggestions  lie  in  the  direction  of  setting  aside  a  special 
ad  section  devoted  to  new  products — complete  with 
a  review  of  the  uses  of  such  products  and  actual  recipes 
in  which  they  can  be  tried.  Naturally,  such  innovations 
must  be  accompanied  by  appropriate  in-store  changes 
that  would  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  new  advertising 
approach. 


Customer 
expenditures 


Super  market 
sales 


Customer 
expenditures 


Super  market 
sales 


Product  group 


s  &  Cakes 
Frozen  Foods 
Paper  Products 
Condiments,  Pickles,  Oliv 
Soup 

Snacks,  Desserts 
Canned  Vegetables 
Crackers,  Cookies 
Soaps  &  Detergents 
Soft  Drinks 
Candy  &  Gum 
Baby  Foods 
Pet  Foods 
Cereals 
Canned  Juices 
Household  Supplies 
Canned  Fruit 
Baking  Mixes 


%of 
Units 
13.9 
10.8 
6.5 
4.9 
4.1 
4.1 
3.8 
3.7 
3.4 
3.2 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 
2.7 
2.6 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 


%of 

$ 
14.6 
7.8 
6.2 
3.4 
2.7 
1.5 
2.4 
1.6 
3.0 
3.4 
5.1 
1.1 

.8 
1.4 
2.2 
1.6 
2.0 
1.3 
1.9 


%of 
Units 
12.0 
8.4 
5.5 
3.9 
3.0 
3.1 
3.9 
5.3 
2.5 
3.7 
*5.1 
3.6 
3.2 
2.8 
2.4 
1.8 
3.1 
3.0 
2.0 


%of 

$ 
14.3 
6.8 
5.9 
3.1 
2.3 
1.3 
2.8 
2.5 
2.5 
4.3 
3.2 
1.6 
1.1 
1.7 
2.4 
1.4 
3.3 
2.0 
2.0 


*60%  of  sales  are  estimated  as  6-pack  units, 


Product  group 


,  Prepared  F 
ducts 

ffee,  Tea 

ns,  Jellies,  Spreads 

alth  &  Beauty  Aids 

sc.  Non  Foods 

Ik,  Canned  &  Dry 

gar 

icaroni  Products 

usewares 

nned  Fish 

king  Needs 
Salad  Dressings,  Mayonnaise 
Beer,  Wine 
Shortenings 

ied  Vegetables 

etetic  Foods 

ied  Fruits 

igazines,  Books,  Toys 
,chool  &  Writing  Supplies 


%of 

%of 

Units 

S 

2.0 

1.2 

2.0 

10.4 

1.6 

4.0 

1.3 

1.6 

1.3 

2.2 

1.1 

1.7 

1.1 

.5 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

.7 

.9 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

1.9 

.5 

.7 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.3 

2.3 

.3 

1.7 

2 

1.8 

%ot 
Units 

3.1 

1.4 

1.8 

1.2 

1.9 

.1 
1.5 
1.4 
1.1 
1.5 
1.1 

.7 

.8 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.1 

.1 
1.0 

.1 


%  of 

$ 

2.3 
8.0 
4.9 
1.4 
3.3 

.1 

.8 
1.9 

.8 
2.1 

.9 

.6 

.9 
1.3 
1.0 

.6 

.1 

.1 

.9 

.1 
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COFFEE,  REGULAR  (continued) 

Product  Group 

$ 

Sales 

Unit 

W- 

Sales 

!■ 

i    1 

—   *•     * 

-    «.                  A 

1 

Brand  F,  Perc,  1  lb. 

15.19 

■ 

t    I 

9 

*»  —      v 

1«  f 

■^Hr^r 

■'■"■' 

I'm 

k.1 

Brand  C,  1  lb. 
Brand  D,  2  lb. 

12.48 
12.32 

17 

liL. 

I.            m   rnrn^ 

9 

i    •  ikZS? 

fr" 

1  r  , ■ » «•"»  , 

r*3 

1  mm  1 

1 

COOKIES 

—I 

M 

■  !"■* 

Fig  Bars,  2  lb.                     27.10 

CRACKERS  &  TOASTED  PROD. 

Saltines,  1  lb.                     12.63 

FACIAL  TISSUE 

Brand  A,  asst.                     20.05 

56 

ijj  -f^£3 

TO 

I. 

62 
99 

$tl 

4 

7  WWmMd    •'  4* 

L?1 

Brand  B,  asst. 
Brand  C,  asst. 

17.47 
16.52 

56 
53 

■*  •■*»  ^ . 

»  , !  TSrmm  *  ■ 

■  4\m\t 

Brand  D,  asst. 
Brand  E,  asst. 

15.82 

71 

•  •  • 

*■""-"«•. 

iJS 

l\ 

13.17 

34 

j 

^**fc  4 

JjKK 

f-« 

Brand  F,  asst. 
Brand  G,  asst. 

12.55 
12.47 

64 

irn  nroT  i 

in  1 11 

Lin  r 

innnrm/  iTm 

■0**"" 

«« 

42 

InO  BEST 

SELL 

m  I 

in  CERY   EP 

/IS 

4A 

Brand  H,  asst. 

11.15 

55 

lull  ULUI   I 

JLLLII 

III  U 

IHUULII 1    1 1  Lll 

IIU 

FISH,  CANNED 

Brand  A,  Tuna,  Chunk, 

31.43 

Based  on  10  store  average  sales 

over  eight  week  period 

123 

$ 

Unit 

CIGARETTES  (continued) 

$ 

Uni 

6V2  oz. 

Product  Group 

Sales 

Sales 

Product  Group 

Sales 

Sale 

s      Brand  B,  Tuna 

25.72 

92 

A1UMINUM  FOIL  WRAP 

Brand  Q,  Ctn,  K.S.  Filt. 

19.58 

8 

Brand  C,  Salmon,  Pink 

14.16 

24 

50  ft.  roll 

12.41 

24 

Brand  M,  Ctn. 

19.29 

8 

Brand  A,  Tuna,  Chunk 

11.89 

23 

BLEACH 

Brand  R,  Ctn,  K.S. 

18.76 

8 

FLOUR 

Brand  A,  2  qt. 

23.79 

71 

Brand  E,  Ctn,  Filt. 

16.72 

7 

5  lb. 

16.18 

33 

Brand  A,  gal. 

21.52 

41 

Brand  A,  Ctn,  Filt. 

13.36 

4 

FRUITS,  CANNED 

Brand  B,  26  oz. 

12.18 

16 

Brand  G,  Ctn. 

13.21 

6 

Brand  A,  Fr.  Cktl,  No.  303 

35.80 

200 

CANDY 

Brand  R,  Ctn,  M.  Filt. 

12.53 

5 

Brand  A,  Applsce,  No.  303 

26.50 

207 

Caramel  Corn 

15.58 

61 

Brand  S,  Ctn,  Soft 

12.52 

5 

Brand  B,  Chry.  Pie  Fill.,  No.  2  25.61 

77 

CATSUP 

Brand  T,  Ctn,  Filt.  K.S. 

11.59 

5 

Brand  B,  Apple  Pie  Fill,  No.  2  14.90 

45 

Brand  A,  14  oz. 

23.41 

148 

Brand  K,  Ctn,  Long 

11.33 

5 

Brand  C,  Sli.  Peach,  Vz  oz. 

11.39 

45 

Brand  B,  14  oz. 

20.24 

141 

Brand  U,  Ctn. 

10.85 

5 

JAMS,  JELLIES,  SPREADS 

CEREALS 

CLEANSERS 

St'b'ry.  Pres,  2  lb. 

20.99 

32 

Brand  A,  15  oz. 

19.08 

44 

14  oz. 

12.04 

87 

JUICE,  CANNED 

Brand  B,  13  oz. 

15.49 

37 

COFFEE,  INSTANT 

Brand  A,  Punch,  46  oz. 

16.88 

50 

Brand  A,  V2  oz. 

12.66 

38 

Brand  A,  6  oz. 

35.86 

41 

Brand  B,  Tomato,  46  oz. 

15.62 

61 

Brand  B,  18  oz. 

12.34 

34 

Brand  A,  14  oz. 

24.91 

15 

Brand  C,  Or.  Dr'k,  46  oz. 

15.05 

60 

Brand  A,  15  oz. 

11.06 

26 

Brand  A,  10  oz. 

22.39 

18 

Brand  B,  Pine./Grpt.  Dr., 

CIGARETTES 

Brand  D,  10  oz. 

20.75 

20 

46  oz 

14.31 

56 

Brand  A,  Ctn. 

249.25 

100 

Brand  D,  14  oz. 

20.12 

13 

LAUNDRY  DETERGENTS  PACKAGED 

Brand  B,  Ctn. 

159.44 

65 

Brand  B,  10  oz. 

16.80 

14 

Brand  A,  gt. 

65.36 

100 

Brand  C,  Ctn.,  K.S. 

124.50 

50 

Brand  C,  8oz. 

12.33 

10 

Brand  A,  king 

23.82 

20 

Brand  D,  Ctn.,  Filt. 

114.06 

46 

Brand  B,  6  oz. 

11.84 

15 

Brand  B,  gt. 

21.53 

34 

Brand  E,  Ctn. 

106.59 

44 

Brand  A,  2  oz. 

10.89 

26 

Brand  C,  gt. 

20.17 

27 

Brand  F,  Ctn,  K.S. 

66.45 

27 

COFFEE,  REGULAR 

Brand  D,  gt. 

18.69 

29 

Brand  G,  Ctn,  K.S,  Filt. 

61.12 

25 

Brand  B,  3  lb. 

87.12 

42 

Brand  A,  Ige. 

17.81 

56 

Brand  H,  Ctn,  Filt.  Cork 

54.51 

22 

Brand  F,  2  lb. 

53.12 

35 

Brand  E,  3  lb./ 10  oz. 

17.34 

24 

Brand  1,  Ctn,  K.S. 

51.81 

21 

Brand  A,  3  lb. 

49.86 

23 

Brand  F,  gt. 

16.46 

22 

Brand  J,  Ctn,  K.S. 

49.67 

20 

Brand  F,  1  lb. 

48.35 

61 

Brand  F,  king 

16.41 

13 

Brand  K,  Ctn. 

42.97 

17 

Brand  F,  3  lb. 

40.08 

18 

Grand  G,  gt. 

14.73 

19 

Brand  L,  Ctn,  K.S. 

38.37 

16 

Brand  B,  i  lb. 

34.86 

50 

Brand  E,  9  lb./ 13  oz. 

13.52 

6 

Brand  M,  Ctn,  K.S. 

37.94 

15 

Brand  E,  2  lb. 

28.62 

19 

Brand  D,  king 

12.97 

13 

Brand  N,  Ctn,  K.S. 

30.04 

12 

Brand  A,  1  lb. 

26.25 

35 

Brand  H,  king 

11.72 

10 

Brand  H,  Ctn,  K.S. 

29.88 

12 

Brand  E,  1  lb. 

20.46 

27 

Brand  G,  king 

11.31 

5 

Brand  0,  Ctn. 

27.40 

11 

Brand  C,  2  lb. 

17.86 

12 

LAUNDRY  DETERGENTS  LIQUID 

Brand  C,  Ctn,  K.S. 

23.11 

9 

Brand  F,  Drip,  3  lb. 

17.32 

8 

22  oz. 

11.24 

20 

Brand  P,  Ctn. 

21.64 

9 

Brand  F,  Drip,  1  lb. 

16.20 

22 

LUNCHEON  MEAT,  CANNED 

Brand  P,  Ctn,  Filt 

20.25 

8 

Brand  E,  3  lb. 

15.77 

7 

Brand  C,  5  oz. 

14.63 

63 
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LUNCHEON  MEAT,  CANNED  (conld)     $ 

Unit 

Product  Group 

Sales 

Sales 

Brand  A,  12  oz. 

13.76 

29 

Brand  B,  12  oz. 

11.35 

26 

MILK,  EVAPORATED,  CONE 

I. 

Brand  A,  W/z  oz. 

47.73 

372 

Brand  B,  W/i  oz. 

33.19 

233 

Brand  C,  11  oz. 

13.02 

IB 

NUTS 

Walnuts 

14.83 

15 

PAPER  TOWELS 

Brand  A,  asst. 

11.57 

66 

Brand  B,  asst. 

11.22 

33 

PET  FOOD 

Dry  Dog  Fd„  16  OZ. 

12.12 

87 

PORK  &  BEANS 

Brand  A,  1  lb. 

18.80 

185 

Brand  B,  52  oz. 

11.88 

34 

Brand  C,  16  oz. 

11.42 

94 

Brand  C,  28  oz. 

11.32 

54 

PREPARED  FOOD 

Dry  Macaroni  &  Cheeso 

Dnr.,  IVz  oz. 

22.77 

124 

SALAD  DRESSINGS 

Brand  A,  qt. 

18.81 

40 

Brand  B,  qt. 

18.52 

69 

SHORTENINGS,  SOLID 

Brand  A,  3  lb. 

30.80 

37 

Brand  B,  3  lb. 

25.42 

39 

Grand  C,  3  lb. 

12.17 

19 

Brand  D,  3  lb. 

11.42 

19 

SOAP,  HAND 

Per.  Size  Basket  Deal, 

72  bars 

16.77 

3 

SOUP,  CANNED 

Brand  A,  Ch./Nood. 

32.50 

202 

Brand  A,  Tomato 

31.08 

283 

Brand  A,  Mushroom 

21.18 

133 

Brand  A,  Vegetable 

13.31 

103 

Brand  B,  Cr.  of  Tom. 

11.51 

124 

BrandA,Veg./Bf. 

11.16 

71 

SUGAR 

Brand  A,  5  lb. 

107.14 

188 

Brand  A,  51b. 

88.63 

154 

Brand  A,  10  lb. 

41.23 

36 

Brand  A,  10  lb. 

31.62 

28 

Brand  A,  21b. 

11.28 

36 

Brand  B,  5  lb. 

11.22 

21 

TEA 

Tea  Bags,  48  ct. 

13.85 

21 

VEGETABLES,  CANNED 

Brand  A,  Peas,  No.  303 

25.96 

179 

Brand  A,  Gr.  Beans,  No.  303 

I  23.78 

164 

Brand  A,  Tomatoes,  No.  303  21.78 

146 

Brand  B,  Tom.  Sauce,  8  oz. 

16.51 

166 

Brand  B,  Tom.  Paste,  6  oz. 

14.42 

130 

Brand  C,  Cr.  Corn,  No.303 

11.87 

82 

Brand  C,  Yel.  Wk.  Corn, 

No.  303 

11.31 

74 

PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 

Based  on  10  store  average  sales  over  eight  week  period 

$  Unit 

Product  Group  Sales        Sales 


Brand  A,  Chicken,  11  oz. 
Brand  A,  Turkey,  11  oz. 
Brand  A,  Beef,  12  oz. 
Brand  B,  Fried  Chicken, 

11 1/2  oz. 
Brand  A,  Salisbury,  11  oz. 
FISH 

Brand  A,  Fish  Stck.,  24  oz. 
Brand  A,  Brd.  Shrimp,  2  lb. 
Brand  B,  Fish  Sticks,  8  oz. 
Brand  C,  Fish  Sticks,  14  oz. 
Brand  B,  Fish  Sticks,  1  lb. 
Brand  A,  Brd.  Shrimp,  10  oz. 
Brand  A,  Brd.  Haddock,  2  lb. 
FRUITS 

Strawberries,  10  oz. 
JUICES 

Brand  A,  Org.,  6  oz.  6  pak 
Brand  A,  Lemad.,  6  oz.  6  pak 
Brand  A,  Org.,  12  oz. 
Brand  A,  Lemad.,  6  oz. 
Brand  B,  Org.  Drink,  9  oz. 
Brand  A,  Org.,  12  oz.  3  pak 
MEATS 

Yearling  Turkey,  12to  16  lbs. 
Brand  A,  Bnelss.  Turkey  Rl. 
Brand  B,  Beef  Burgers,  3  lb. 
Brand  A,  Sliced  Beef,  2  lb. 
Brand  A,  Sliced  Turkey,  2  lb. 
Brand  C,  Burgers,  3  lb. 


12.06 
8.49 
8.16 

7.08 
6.18 

10.65 
8.43 
6.93 
6.72 
6.69 
6.47 
6.21 

7.54 


33 
23 
22 

12 

17 

12 

4 

18 

10 

10 

9 

5 

34 


21.37 

131 

15.03 

160 

11.33 

35 

11.02 

117 

9.96 

25 

7.05 

22 

26.37 

5 

18.37 

4 

16.47 

10 

10.29 

6 

9.48 

5 

9.41 

5 

MEATS  (continued) 

Product  Group 


$ 

Sales 


Brand  D,  Frozen  Breast, 

VA  lb. 
Brand  B,  Bread.  Veal  Stk. 
Brand  E,  Filet  Mignon,  10  oz 
Brand  F,  BBQ  Ribs,  2  lbs. 
Brand  B,  Beef  Stk.  Cubed,  3  lb.  6.75 
MEAT  PIES 

Brand  A,  Chicken,  8oz. 
Brand  A,  Turkey,  8  oz. 
Brand  A,  Beef,  8  oz. 
VEGETABLES 
Brand  A,  Crink  Cut 

F.F.  Pot.,  2  lb. 
Brand  A,  F.F.  Pot.,  16  oz. 
Brand  A,  Bruss.  Sprts.,  10  oz 
Brand  A,  Crink  Cut 

F.F.  Pot.,  9  oz. 
Brand  A,  Cut  Corn,  10  oz. 
Brand  A,  Broccoli  Sprs.,  10  oz.  8.10 
Brand  A,  F.F.  Pot.,  9  oz.  8.04 

Brand  A,  Fr.  Gr.  Beans,  9  oz.    7.97 
Brand  A,  Peas,  10  oz.  7.78 

Brand  B,  Hash  Brn.  Pot.,  2  lbs.  7.53 
Brand  A.  F.F.  Pot.,  2  lbs.  7.34 
Brand  A,  Mixed  Vegt.,  10  oz.  7.25 
Brand  A,  Broccoli  Cuts,  10  oz.  7.01 
Brand  A,  Fordhk  Limas,  10  oz.  6.88 
Brand  A,  Baby  Limas,  10  oz.  6.74 
Brand  A,  Cauliflower,  10  oz.  6.25 
WAFFLES 
5  OZ.  6.33 


8.46 
7.60 
7.19 
6.97 


8.59 
7.37 
7.36 


10.07 
9.73 
9.40 

8.95 
8.38 


Unit 
Sales 


9 

4 
6 
4 
4 

45 
38 
38 


21 
52 
35 

63 
49 
37 
57 
38 
49 
22 
15 
36 
41 
33 
32 
29 

59 
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Based  on  10  store  average  sales  over  eight  week  period 


Product  Group 
BATH  OIL 
Brand  A,  16  OZ. 
BUBBLE  BATH 

Brand  A,  6  oz. 
Brand  A,  13  oz. 
Brand  B,  Reg. 
DENTAL  ADHESIVE 

Brand  A 


$ 
Sales 


3.39 

8.82 
5.23 
5.19 

2.92 


Unit 
Sales 


13 

21 

8 


$ 

Sales 


7.38 
4.53 
3.60 
3.42 
3.33 
3.09 

3.35 


Product  Group 

DEODORANT 

Brand  A,  Spray 
Brand  B,  Sp.  Pwdr. 
Brand  C,  Rl.  on  Wz  OZ. 
Brand  A,  Rl.  on 
Brand  D,  Sp.,  7  oz. 
Brand  D,  Sp.,4oz. 

HAIR  CREAM' 

Brand  A,  Vz  oz. 

HAIR  SPRAY 

Brand  A,  Reg.,  14  oz. 
Brand  A,  X  Hid.,  14  OZ. 

Brand  B,  15  oz. 
Brand  B,  7  oz. 

HEAD  &  STOMACH  REMEDIES 

Brand  A,  5s  Ig.  9.47 

Brand  B,  100s  5.86 

Brand  B  4.14 

Brand  C,  100s  3.92 

Brand  B,  30s  3.91 

Brand  D,  36s  3.82 

Brand  E,  60s  3.58 

Brand  E,  100s  3.54 

Brand  D,  60  ct.  3.26 

MOUTHWASH 

Brand  A,  14  oz.  10.07 

Brand  A,  7  oz.  8.30 


Unit 
Sales 


4.55 

8 

4.40 

8 

3.97 

2 

3.19 

3 

21 
6 
7 
6 
9 
7 
5 
4 
4 

14 
15 


% 

Product  Group  Sales 

PERSONAL  ARTICLES 

Brand  A,  7  oz.  10.35 

Brand  A,  5  oz.  2.83 
RAZOR  BLADES 

Brand  A,  10  ct.  8.79 

Brand  A,  6  ct.  8.47 
SHAVING  PREP.  &  LOTION? 

Brand  A  6.69 

Brand  A  4.91 
SHAMPOOS  &  LOTIONS 

Brand  A,  Norm.,  16  oz.  9.48 

Brand  A,  Dry,  16  oz.  8.17 

Brand  B,  Lotion,  Ig.  2.74 
TOOTH  PASTE 

Brand  A,  fam.  14.41 

Brand  B,  fam.  10.15 

Brand  C,  fam.  8.62 

Brand  A,  Ig.  7.30 

Brand  A,  ex.  Ig.  5.87 

Brand  D,  kg.  5.59 

Brand  C,  gt.  5.37 

Brand  B,  ex.  Ig.  4.62 

Brand  E,  kg.  4.46 

Brand  C,  Ig.  3.78 

Brand  B,  Ig.  3.56 

Brand  A,  med.  3.35 

Brand  D,  gt.  3.12 

Brand  C,  kg.  2.88 


Unit 
Sales 


11 
5 

9 
12 

7 
7 

10 
9 
2 

21 

15 

13 

17 

10 

9 

11 

8 

8 

14 

8 

12 
7 
5 


Based  on  10  store  average  sales  over  eight  week  period 


Product  Group 
BISCUITS 

$ 

Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

Brand  A,  B't'r'm'lk  8  oz. 

9.79 

18 

Brand  A,  Hmstyl.  8  oz. 
BUTTER 

9.47 

17 

Brand  A,  Roll 

90.79 

139 

Brand  B,  Reg. 

63.46 

83 

Brand  A,  Qtrs. 

48.82 

67 

Brand  C,  Roll,  21b. 

22.24 

15 

Brand  A,  AA 

9.30 

12 

Brand  B,  Sweet 

6.89 

9 

$  Unit 

Product  Group                         Sales  Sales 

Brand  A  2  lb.                      24.07  29 

Brand  B,  Amer.  SI.  12  oz.     19.89  43 

Cottage  Ch.,  Old  Fash.  lib.  15.61  60 

Brand  C,  Crm.  Plain  8  oz.    15.52  47 

BrandA,Amer.SI.DIux.  12oz.  14.63  30 

Brand  A,  Amer.  SI.  Yelw.        13.16  38 

Brand  B,  Amer.  SI.  1-2  lb.      11.18  34 

Swiss,  Sliced  10-12  oz.           8.47  13 

Brand  B,  Pimento  si.  12  oz.    8.27  18 

Cottage  Ch.  Old  Fash.  2  lb.     8.13  14 

Cottage  Ch.  Large  Curd  2  lb.  7.87  13 

Cottage  Ch.  Whip  Crm.  5  oz.  7.86  24 

Brand  A,  Amer.  Pre.  3  lb.         7.27  4 

Brand  A,  Amer.  SI.  1-2  lb.         6.93  8 

Brand  A,  Pimento  SI.  12  oz.    6.81  14 

Longhorn  moon  cut  10-14  oz.  6.45  12 

Swiss  Chunk  10-14  oz.          6.40  9 
Brand  D,  Longhorn  SI. 

12-14  oz.                           6.40  9 

Brand  A,  Swiss  SI.  8  o*.         6.09  13 

Brand  A  1  lb.                        6.01  10 
CREAMS 

Half  &  Half,  pt.                     7.90  25 

Sour  Cream,  pt.                  6.22  11 


Product  Group 


$ 
Sales 


Lg.  White,  1  doz.  340.11 

A  Medium,  1  doz.  78.48 

X  Ig.  White,  1  doz.  67.62 

Brand  A,  Med.  A,  3  doz.  45.21 

A  Small,  1  doz.  10.47 


Brand  A,  qtrs. 
Brand  B,  1  lb. 
Brand  C,  1  lb. 
Brand  D,  1  lb. 
Brand  E,  1  lb. 
Brand  F,  1  lb. 
Brand  G,  1  lb. 
Brand  H,  1  lb. 
Brand  I,  1  lb. 
Brand  J,  Corn  Oil,  lib. 

MILK 

Homog.  Paper,  1  &  2  gal. 
Homog.  Glass,  1  &  2  gal. 
Homog.  Paper,  qt. 
Buttermilk,  1  &  2  gal. 

NON  CARBONATED  DRINKS 
Orange  Dr.,  qt. 


82.80 
26.51 
18.66 
17.23 
14.51 
14.42 
11.65 
10.68 
6.21 
6.06 

346.14 

34.47 

10.01 

7.35 


Unit 
Sales 


706 

190 

131 

45 

30 

425 
61 
48 
45 
48 
55 
38 
32 
23 
16 

993 
63 
47 
17 


23.39        193 
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Product  group 


$ 
Sales 


%to 
Total 


Unit 
Sales 


%to 
Total 


Lin. 
Shelf 
Feet 


Per  Shelf  Foot 


Per  Item 


$ 

Sales 


Unit 
Sales 


No. 
Items 


$ 

Sales 


Unit 
Sales 


MEAT 

$7,011.85 

23.67 

7,663.0 

10.06 

*81.9 

*$85.61 

*93.6 

252 

$27.82 

30.4 

PRODUCE 

2,635.71 

8.90 

7,513.9 

9.87 

*122.8 

A21.46 

*6.12 

149 

17.69 

50.4 

DAIRY 

2,866.62 

9.68 

6,964.5 

9.15 

*60.8 

*47.14 

"114.5 

362 

7.92 

19.2 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1,170.59 

3.95 

3,176.0 

4.17 

*87.7 

*13.34 

*36.2 

351 

3.34 

9.0 

TOTAL  GROCERY  13,977.44  47.20  47,312.3  62.16  2,580.8  5.41     18.3  3,657  3.82   12.9 

Baby  Foods  225.31  .76  1,868.9  2.46  87.0  2.59  21.5  226  1.00     8.3 

Baking  Mixes  408.78  1.38  1,184.4  1.56  63.2  6.47  18.7  193  2.12     6.1 

Baking  Needs  112.29  .38  390.7  .51  73.6  1.53  5.3  56  2.00     7.0 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  etc.  261.44  .88  246.8  .32  65.9  4.02  3.7  102  2.56     2.4 

Bread,  Rolls  924.96  3.13  3,569.9  4.69  119.8  7.72  29.8  126  7.34  28.3 

Cakes  424.56  1.44  1,289.7  1.69  70.0  6.07  18.4  200  2.12     6.4 

Candy,  Gum  308.63  1.04  2,092.8  2.75  119.3  2.59  17.5  191  1.62  11.0 

Cereals  478.39  1.62  1,402.5  1.84  75.7  6.31  18.5  116  4.12  12.1 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  etc.  1,594.19  5.38  818.8  1.08  82.5  19.33  9.9  82  19.44   10.0 

Coffee  864.77  2.92  780.5  1.02  74.6  11.59  10.5  55  15.72   14.2 

Condiments,  Pickles  468.78  1.59  1,747.2  2.30  139.0  3.37  12.6  235  1.99     7.4 

Crackers  163.10  .55  516.8  .68  44.5  3.67  11.6  58  2.81     8.9 

Cookies  332.51  1.12  925.2  1.22  86.7  3.84  10.7  115  2.89     8.0 

Fish,  Canned  190.42  .64  613.0  .81  24.7  7.71  24.8  37  5.15   16.6 

Fruits,  Canned  394.28  1.33  1,741.9  2.29  85.5  4.61  20.4  123  3.21   14.2 

Fruit,  Dried  24.58  .08  62.9  .08  14.3  1.72  4.4  9  2.73     7.0 

Household  Supplies  666.23  2.25  1,788.9  2.35  139.2  4.79  12.8  213  3.13     8.4 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads  289.34  .98  647.8  .85  86.2  3.36  7.5  90  3.21     7.2 

Juices,  Canned  274.83  .93  1,020.7  1.34  89.4  3.07  11.4  79  3.48   12.9 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry  169.20  .57  621.9  .81  53.7  3.15  11.6  68  2.49     9.1 

Meat,  Prepared  Foods  456.89  1.54  1,810.1  2.38  89.7  5.09  20.2  146  3.13   12.4 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry  162.95  .55  893.9  1.17  32.4  5.03  27.6  22  7.41  40.6 

Paper  Products  612.89  2.07  2,236.0  2.94  113.9  5.38  19.6  132  4.64   16.9 

Pet  Foods  331.20  1.12  1,620.4  2.13  79.7  4.16  20.3  102  3.25   15.9 

Salad  Dressings  181.29  .61  467.0  .61  46.5  3.90  10.0  71  2.55     6.6 

Shortening  &  Oils  197.81  .67  342.5  .45  46.7  4.24  7.3  32  6.18   10.7 

Snacks,  Desserts  559.74  1.89  2,243.4  2.95  138.4  4.04  16.2  210  2.67    10.7 

Soaps  &  Detergents  866.74  2.93  2,121.7  2.79  102.0  8.48  20.8  135  6.42   15.7 

Soft  Drinks  638.03  2.15  5,912.0  7.77  48.8  13.07   121.1  123  5.19  48.1 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry  269.44  .91  1,824.7  2.40  53.6  5.03  34.0  68  3.96   26.8 

Sugar  371.65  1.25  780.5  1.02  25.2  14.75  31.0  13  28.59   60.0 

Tea  103.57  .35  237.8  .31  17.8  5.82  13.4  25  4.14     9.5 

Vegetables,  Canned  506.26  1.71  3,075.7  4.04  112.4  4.50  27.4  151  3.35   20.4 

Vegetables,  Dried  123.55  .42  368.7  .48  20.7  5.97  17.8  42  2.94     8.8 

Misc.  Grocery  18.84  .06  46.6  .06  58.2  .32  .8  11  1.71     4.2 


TOTAL  NON-FOODS 

1,956.77 

6.60 

3,509.9 

4.61 

483.5 

4.05 

7.3 

1,325 

1.48 

2.6 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

662.71 

2.24 

1,075.6 

1.42 

151.6 

4.37 

7.1 

314 

2.11 

3.4 

Housewares 

429.36 

1.45 

862.0 

1.13 

106.4 

4.04 

8.1 

377 

1.14 

2.3 

Pet  Supplies 

45.30 

.15 

101.9 

.13 

15.0 

3.02 

6.8 

35 

1.29 

2.9 

Promotional  Merch. 

404.66 

1.37 

518.4 

.68 

24.9 

16.25 

20.8 

170 

2.38 

3.0 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

188.32 

.63 

238.3 

.31 

48.9 

3.85 

4.9 

222 

.85 

1.1 

Mags.,  Stationery  &  Toys 

198.56 

.67 

651.5 

.86 

55.3 

3.59 

11.8 

196 

1.01 

3.3 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

27.86 

.09 

62.2 

.08 

81.4 

.34 

.8 

11 

2.53 

5.7 

TOTAL  STORE 


$29,618.98100.00   76,139.6100.00   3,417.5     $8.67     22.3  6,096     $4.86    12.5 
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Annual  food  store 

expenditures  of  an 

average  family 


(Estimated  by  Progressive  Grocer) 


Product  Groups 


1950 


1965 


%  Change 


1e  estimated  food  store  expenditures  shown  here  have  been  de- 
veloped from  several  sources.  The  total  annual  expenditures  are 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  The  Reuben  H.  Don- 
nelley Corp.  Expenditures  by  category  are  based  on  super  market 
sales  audits  conducted  by  Progressive  Grocer.  They  are  offered  as 
estimates,  showing  the  general  trend  in  consumer  purchases,  and 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  precise  data. 


How  individual  grocery1  &  non-foods 
items  contribute  to  total  unit  sales 

Based  on  sales  in  10  stores  over  an  eight 
week  period.  Avg.  wkly.  sales:  $29,619 

No.  of  %  1 

Veekly  Unit  Sales Items Total 

300  or  more  2 

200-299    5  0.1 

150-199    10  0.2 

.97-149    19  0.4 

49-96    89  1.9 

25-48    274  5.9 

13-24    518  11.1 

7-12    937  20.1 

4-6    971  20.9 

3  or  less  1831  39.4 

Total  4656  100.0 

Up  to  lease  4257  91.4 

Average  unit  sales  per  week:  10 

•Less  than  .1%        tOoes  not  include  fresh  baked  goods. 

There  are  4,656  different  brands,  sizes  and  types  of 
products  that  make  up  the  grocery  and  non-foods  de- 
partments in  the  typical  Kroger  super  market.  Ninety- 
two  per  cent  of  them  sell  at  a  rate  of  24  or  less  units 
per  week,  while  the  remaining  eight  per  cent  move  at 
a  rate  of  25  units  or  more  per  week.  Only  36  items  out 
of  these  4,655  sell  more  than  96  units  per  week.  (The 
equivalent  of  four  24-pack  cases.)  Thus  the  age-old  out- 
of-stock  problem  revolves  around  relatively  few  items. 
The  remainder  require  only  minimum  display  space  to 
be  in  stock  all  week  long  without  restocking  and  need 
only  be  reordered  and  restocked  once  per  week  at  the 
most.  Many  products  with  much  less  than  24-unit  move- 
ment do  not  warrant  even  "full  case  plus"  shelf  inven- 
tories, but  rather  necessitate  broken  case  handling  so 
that  most  economical  use  of  shelf  display  space  can 
be  achieved. 
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Better  educated,  more  affluent,  somewhat  so- 
phisticated, the  higher  income  housewife  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  of  all  to  serve  and  satisfy. 
Although  her  shopping  habits  are  not  dramat- 
ically  unlike  manyotherwomen's  of  lesser  means, 
her  educational  background,  social  conscious- 
ness and  financial  security  make  her  less  toler- 
ant of  second-rate  performance  by  any  business 
that  seeks  her  patronage. 

She's  typically  a  44-year-old  woman  who  has 
had  some  college  education  and  is  married  to  a 
professional  man.  Her  weekly  expenditure  in  food 


stores,  though  smallest  in  terms  of  per  cent  of 
family  income  (11.7  per  cent),  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  terms  of  dollars,  $28.00.  Of  this  amount, 
84  per  cent  is  spent  in  super  markets.  However, 
as  her  weekly  dollar  expenditures  increase,  the 
per  cent  she  spends  in  super  markets  increases 
too.  When  spending  under  $15  per  week  in  all 
food  stores,  only  67  per  cent  of  this  goes  to  super 
markets,  but  when  she  spends  $45  or  more  per 
week  in  all  food  stores,  she  gives  90  per  cent  of 
her  business  to  super  markets.  Thus  she  is  a  good 
customer  to  win.  If  served  properly,  she  spends 


big  and  is  loyal.  On  the  other  hand,  she  can  be 
fickle  and  will  change  stores  at  the  drop  of  a  curt 
remark  from  a  clerk,  a  dissatisfying  experience 
with  meat  or  produce  purchases  or  an  unusually 
long  delay  at  the  checkout. 

She  rates  a  store  as  good  when  it  is  neat  and 
clean,  has  a  good  meat  department,  good  variety 
throughout,  has  courteous,  not  too  friendly  em- 
ployes, and  a  good  produce  department. 

She  visits  the  super  market  twice  per  week 
herself;  prefers  to  do  the  bulk  of  her  shopping  on 
one  day,  preferably  Friday  or  Thursday,  and  has 
other  household  members  make  one  to  two  addi- 
tional trips  to  the  store  for  her  during  the  typical 
week. 

She's  not  particularly  price-conscious,  in  that 
she  is  not  confined  to  a  strict  budget.  However, 
if  a  store  rates  as  just  ordinary  or  poor  in  the 
basic  features  and  services,  she  can  be  as  crit- 
ically price-conscious  as  any  shopper.  Generally 
having  a  second  family  car  at  her  disposal,  she 
feels  free  as  a  breeze  to  shop  around  even  out- 
side her  neighborhood  for  a  store  that  suits  her. 

As  a  shopper,  she's  looking  for  that  something 
extra  that  she  can  rely  on.  She  wants  quality 
meats  and  produce  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  little 
extra  to  get  them.  She  also  likes  the  extra  con- 
veniences offered  in  fresh-baked  goods  and  a 
delicatessen  department.  She  wants  a  maximum 
variety  in  frozen  foods  including  baked  goods.  An 
efficient  front  end  operation  with  some  sort  of 
mechanical  or  physical  aid  in  getting  her  pur- 
chases to  her  car  counts  heavily  in  her  appraisal 
of  any  particular  store. 

She  is  fundamentally  disposed  to  buying  na- 
tionally advertised  brands  and  cares  very  little 
about  saving  trading  stamps. 


A  closer  look  at  how  this  lop  level 


The  typical  upper  income  area 

Because  of  a  mixture  of  sociological,  ethnical,  eco- 
nomical and  prejudicial  reasons,  the  upper  income 
residential  areas  in  major  cities  today  are  populated 
by  families  with  characteristics  which  have  been  typi- 
cal of  such  areas  for  many  years. 

Although  inroads  have  been  made  by  some  high- 
salaried  industrial  workers  and  representatives  of 
ethnic  groups,  the  upper  income  areas  are  still  domi- 
nated by  the  better-educated  professionals — the  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  educators,  business  executives  and  pro- 
prietors of  businesses. 

The  section  selected  by  Progressive  Grocer  for 
study  of  the  upper  income  customer  is  typical  of  the 
more  expensive  residential  areas  of  the  average 
American  city.  Multistoried  and  ranch-style  houses 
costing  $30,000  and  more  nestle  along  gently  wind- 
ing streets  shaded  by  tall  trees. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  new,  but  there  is  little  of 
the  uniformity  and  regimented  effect  which  one  finds 
in  the  lower-priced  housing  developments  which  skirt 
most  cities. 

In  some  ways,  the  houses  themselves  reflect  the 
type  of  customer  which  is  found  here — responsive  to 
new  ideas,  conscious  of  quality  and  style,  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  what  she  likes,  individualistic  and 
sophisticated  in  her  tastes. 

Combined  family  income  for  this  area  averages 
$238  weekly  with  the  largest  percentage  making  more 
than  $10,000  annually.  At  least  21  percent  of  the 
group  receive  annual  salaries  well  in  excess  of  $15,- 
000.  In  73  per  cent  of  the  homes,  only  one  member 
of  the  family  is  employed. 

The  average  family  consists  of  4.3  persons.  Forty- 
two  percent  of  the  group  consist  of  families  con- 
taining three  or  four  members,  and  the  five  to  six 
member  family  is  found  in  37  per  cent  of  the  upper 
income  homes.  Of  the  total  families,  65  per  cent 
include  children  under  13  years  of  age. 

The  occupational  makeup  of  this  neighborhood  is 
dominated  by  professional  and  management  people. 
At  least  70  per  cent  arc  business  owners,  executives, 
doctors,  lawyers,  salesmen  and  management  person- 
nel. Six  per  cent  of  the  total  are  retired  persons. 

The  educational  level  is  high  with  56  per  cent 
cither  having  attended  or  graduated  from  college. 
Nine  per  cent  of  the  group  have  received  graduate 
education.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  are  high  school 
graduates. 
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group  lives,  eats,  shops  al  the  super  market  and  spends  its  lood  dollars 


Outside  interests  affect  shopping  habits 

While  shopping  at  the  super  market  may  represent 
an  opportunity  to  socialize  with  neighbors  for  some 
segments  of  the  population,  the  upper  income  house- 
wife is  occupied  by  too  many  other  social  activities 
to  place  much  importance  on  this  aspect  of  shopping. 
This  does  not  mean  that  she  finds  shopping  ob- 
jectionable. But  because  of  the  demands  on  her  time 
by  outside  interests,  she  tries  to  concentrate  most 
of  her  grocery  buying  in  one  or  two  trips  to  the 
super  market  each  week.  This  is  reflected  by  her 
answers  to  inquiries  about  her  shopping  habits.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent  report  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  super 
market  more  than  twice  a  week  and  56  per  cent 
of  these  shop  there  only  once  a  week. 

How  and  when  upper  incomers  shop 

She  prefers  to  shop  on  Friday — 38  per  cent  indicate 
this  choice — and  this  may  be  directly  related  to  her 
desire  to  keep  the  weekend  free  for  family  outings 
and  to  her  need  to  prepare  ahead  for  weekend  enter- 
taining. Twenty-eight  per  cent  indicated  that  Thurs- 
day was  their  favorite  day  of  the  week  for  shopping 
and  25  per  cent  chose  Saturday.  The  upper  income 
housewife  displays  relatively  more  desire  to  shop  on 
Mondays  than  other  demographic  groups  but  the 
level  of  preference  was  a  low  four  per  cent. 

When  she  does  shop  she  prefers  to  have  some  sort 
of  shopping  list.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  indicate  they 
use  such  a  list.  In  surveying  their  actual  shopping 
of  the  super  market,  it  was  found  that  those  with 
even  a  partial  notation  of  items  to  be  purchased,  ac- 
tually bought  43  per  cent  more  than  those  without 
any  shopping  list. 

She  doesn't  especially  like  to  stay  in  the  store 
any  longer  than  necessary.  On  the  average,  her  shop- 
ping tour  of  the  store  lasts  20  minutes — less  than 
any  other  types  of  customer's.  Being  shopping-list 
oriented,  she  doesn't  wander  about  the  store  much 
in  this  time  but  has  more  of  a  tendency  to  go  directly 
to  the  products  which  she  wants  to  purchase.  Forty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  upper  income  group  pass  from 
25  to  49  product  locations,  and  38  per  cent  pass 
from  50  to  74  locations.  Only  six  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  pass  more  than  75  locations.  In  contrast 
to  this,  52  per  cent  of  the  shoppers  in  a  young  mar- 
ried neighborhood  store  of  similar  size  and  layout 
pass  75  or  more  product  locations. 

But   considering   these   seeming   negatives   of  her 


shopping  trip — shortest  time  in  the  store  and  fewest 
product  locations  passed — the  results  of  her  shopping 
are  encouraging.  She  spends  more  ($23.64)  on  her 
super  market  visits  than  any  other  type  of  customer 
in  the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study.  Her  average  S28 
weekly  expenditure  in  all  types  of  food  stores  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  growing  family  customer  who 
spends  an  average  of  $29.04  per  week. 

The  challenge  of  infrequent  shopping 

Her  average  2.2  shopping  trips  hold  great  significance 
for  the  super  market.  Because  of  the  limited  number 
of  weekly  exposures  in  which  the  super  market  has 
an  opportunity  to  serve  the  upper  income  customer, 
it  is  critically  important  that  the  store  supply  every 
item  the  customer  is  seeking  from  its  shelves  and 
refrigerators  during  those  visits.  The  damaging  effect 
of  chronic  out-of-stock,  under-stocked  and  poor  se- 
lection conditions  is  compounded  when  the  customer 
expects  to  accomplish  all  of  her  shopping  in  a  mini- 
mum of  weekly  trips  to  the  super  market. 

With  two  or  more  automobiles  available  to  the 
upper  income  housewife,  her  mobility  gives  her  a 
freedom  of  choice  which  allows  no  room  for  habitual 
failure  by  the  super  market  to  live  up  to  her  shop- 
ping list  expectations.  Her  low  tolerance  for  store 
inefficiencies  also  increases  the  importance  of  know- 
ing the  exact  reasons  for  her  selection  of  a  super 
market  so  as  to  be  able  to  strengthen  these  attributes 
to  both  attract  and  retain  her  patronage. 

The  lack  of  loyalty  by  this  type  of  customer  to 
any  one  super  market  is  underscored  by  the  large 
number  who  say  they  recently  changed  super  mar- 
kets because  of  that  store's  inability  to  meet  their 
shopping  requirements.  Thirty-two  per  cent  indicate 
that  they  switched  stores  in  the  last  12  months  rather 
than  fight  the  super  market's  indifference  to  their 
demands  and  wants. 

Mobility:  a  clue  to  multiple  store  shopping 

The  two-  or  even  three-car  family  is  not  a  rarity 
among  those  of  the  higher  income  level  in  today's 
average  community.  Because  of  this,  they  are  able 
to  travel  farther  to  shop,  to  be  more  selective  in 
their  choice  of  stores  and  to  pinpoint  their  purchases 
— food  and  non-food — to  the  retail  units  which  in- 
dividually offer  the  best  examples  of  products  which 
these  customers  seek. 

This  greater  mobility  is  reflected  by  the  indication 
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of  the  upper  income  group  that  they  get  at  least 
85  per  cent  of  their  food  needs  at  super  markets  and 
that  nearly  100  per  cent  of  them  shop  by  automobile. 
In  contrast,  the  Negro  shoppers  patronize  the  super 
market  for  78  per  cent  of  their  food  purchases  and 
the  industrial  families  spend  72  per  cent  of  their 
food  dollar  in  the  super  market.  Because  there  is  a 
higher  incidence  of  walking  customers  in  both  of  the 
latter  groups,  they  purchase  more  from  the  smaller 
neighborhood  stores  and  specialty  shops  than  do 
the  upper  income  shoppers  who  frequently  live  beyond 
walking  distances  to  shopping  areas. 

Although  the  upper  income  group  indicates  that 
it  spends  more  of  its  food  dollar  in  the  super  market 
than  any  other  demographic  group,  it  is  important  for 
the  retailer  to  remember  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  necessarily  spend  that  much  in  just  one 
super  market.  The  challenge  for  the  retailer  catering 
to  the  upper  incomer  is  increased  by  this  group's  abil- 
ity to  move  about  freely  and  to  change  super  markets 
without  experiencing  any  personal  inconvenience. 

The  dependency  on  Detroit  and  points  European  by 
the  upper  incomer  for  transportation  underscores  the 
importance  of  the  retailer's  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
condition  of  his  parking  lot.  The  exits  and  entrances 
should  be  well-marked,  one-way  lanes  and  easily 
discernible  markings  for  parking  slots  should  be 
clearly  painted;  parking  slots  should  be  spaced  wider 
to  allow  for  bigger  automobiles  and  there  should  be  a 
program  for  parking  lot  cleaning  and  emergency  snow 
removal. 

The  appeal  of  the  new 

Because  the  upper  income  customer  tends  to  be  well- 
read  and  aware  of  the  topical,  anything  which  is  new 
tends  to  excite  her  buying  interest.  Having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  than  adequate  food  budget,  the 
ability  to  satisfy  this  interest  by  making  a  purchase 
of  the  new  item  is  much  easier  for  the  upper-income 
customer  than  for  groups  with  lesser  income. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  upper  income  cus- 
tomer is  an  automatic  buyer  for  every  new  item. 
She  indicates  an  attempt  to  apply  the  same  estab- 
lished buying  standards  here  which  she  uses  in  all 
of  her  purchases.  However,  even  these  standards 
are  frequently  thrown  out  of  whack  by  a  product 
of  her  own  shopping  adventuresomeness — an  innate 
curiosity. 

When  questioned  about  why  they  purchase  an  item 
for  the  first  time,  as  many  as  36  per  cent  of  the 
upper  income  customers  answered  that  their  buying 
decision  was  made  simply  because  they  were  curious. 

For  the  alert  retailer  serving  an  upper  income 
area,  these  customer  characteristics  of  curiosity  and 
awareness  can  be  translated  into  sales  through  special 
merchandising  of  new  items,  both  within  those  prod- 
ucts' traditional  areas  of  the  store  and  in  special 
display  sections  which  customers  learn  to  identify 
as  showcases  for  the  newest  marketed  items. 

One  of  the  basic  differences  for  buying  decisions 
between  varying  income  groups  is  illustrated  by  their 


answers  to  whether  or  not  a  purchase  of  an  item 
they  bought  for  the  first  time  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  actual  need.  While  only  10  per  cent  of  the  upper 
income  indicate  that  this  was  of  any  importance  at 
all,  the  less  affluent  blue  collar  workers  replied  that 
it  was  basic  to  at  least  29  per  cent  of  their  considera- 
tions of  first  time  purchases. 

That  the  upper  income  customer  is  not  above  sav- 
ing a  penny  or  two  is  revealed  in  the  admission,  by 
22  per  cent  of  those  questioned,  that  their  first-time 
purchases  were  based  on  the  offering  of  a  low  price 
on  an  item.  The  frequent  appearance  of  the  impor- 
tance of  price  to  this  group  further  substantiates  the 
fact  that  a  high  salary  does  not  automatically  solve 
the  problem  of  balancing  income  with  expenses. 

Stamps  play  a  very  minor  role  in  the  buying  deci- 
sion on  a  new  item  with  only  four  per  cent  of  the 
upper  income  group  saying  that  they  were  any  kind 
of  influence.  Eleven  per  cent  made  their  purchase 
on  basis  of  the  item's  being  advertised  and  1 1  per 
cent  said  that  couponing  influenced  their  purchase. 

Not  immune  to  specials 

No  matter  how  glittering  the  upper  incomers'  facade 
may  appear,  underneath  they  are  as  fascinated  by  the 
prospect  of  saving  money  as  anyone.  Just  how  re- 
ceptive they  can  be  is  indicated  by  the  overwhelming 
80  per  cent  of  the  upper  income  group  questioned  who 
said  that  they  actually  seek  special  offers  within  the 
store.  The  effectiveness  of  special  offers  is  reflected  in 
another  answer  from  this  group  which  indicates  that 
special  offers  of  price  or  deal  packs  were  basic  to  55 
per  cent  of  their  decisions  to  switch  from  their  regular 
brands  and  purchase  other  brands. 

In  the  area  of  pricing,  it  is  also  important  for  the 
retailer  to  realize  that  the  upper  income  group  is 
attracted  by  multiple  pricing  just  as  strongly  as  any 
other  group  of  customers.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of 
the  upper  incomers  indicate  that  they  usually  buy  in 
the  designated  multiple  when  the  product  is  priced 
in  this  manner. 

Selling  appeals  vary  in  effectiveness 

The  susceptibility  of  the  upper  income  customer  tc 
standard  merchandising  appeals  seems  to  depend 
somewhat  on  how  much  personal  involvement  is 
necessary  for  her  realization  of  the  benefits. 

For  example,  on  the  use  of  "cents-off"  coupons 
which  result  in  immediate  rebates  on  their  purchases, 
53  per  cent  report  that  they  "sometimes"  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer  and  34  per  cent  that  they  "usu- 
ally" do.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  offer  involves 
an  additional  effort  such  as  the  saving  of  box  tops  for 
a  special  offer.  61  per  cent  report  that  they  are 
"never  interested."  The  attraction  of  special  contests 
is  rejected  by  77  per  cent  as  an  incentive  for  their 
purchase  of  an  item. 

When  a  special  premium  is  offered  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  product,  only  nine  per  cent  reply  that 
they  '"usually"  make  the  purchase  and  46  per  cent 
report  that  they  "sometimes"  do    The  large  percent- 
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age  of  those  reporting  such  a  conditional  possibility 
indicates  that  the  premium  being  offered  must  meet 
their  special  set  of  standards  as  a  desirable  product. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  item  is  free  has  little  buying 
impact. 

A  gourmet  frame  of  reference 

The  advantages  of  education,  practical  experience  of 
eating  gourmet  foods  and  of  travel  have  given  the 
upper  income  group  a  greater  scope  of  knowledge  in 
menu  variations.  As  a  result,  they  tend  to  be  more 
receptive  to  new  trends  in  product  development  and 
to  exotic  and  unusual  foods  which  add  variety  to 
their  menus.  While  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
ignore  the  steak  and  potatoes  approach  to  eating, 
the  upper  incomer's  consciousness  of  broader  areas 
of  eating  enjoyment  may  strongly  affect  their  shopping 
loyalty  if  a  store  fails  to  merchandise  those  foods 
which  add  spice  and  variety  to  their  tables. 

The  inclination  to  experiment  with  other  than  basic 
foods  and  the  willingness  to  run  the  risk  that  every- 
thing they  try  may  not  result  in  gastronomic  pleasure 
are  rooted  in  the  upper  incomer's  advantage  of  hav- 
ing an  ample  food  budget.  To  the  family  of  lesser 
income,    the    challenge    of   providing   three    meals    a 


day,  which  are  basically  adequate  in  quantity  and 
in  nutrition,  tends  to  eclipse  any  thought  of  selecting 
food  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  pleasure  of  the  palate. 
In  a  close  study  of  what  the  upper  income  group 
buys,  a  tendency  can  be  discerned  toward  fancy 
foods:  upper  incomers  buy  87  per  cent  more  gourmet 
foods  than  the  average;  toward  specialty  items:  they 
buy  71  per  cent  more  frozen  Chinese,  Mexican  and 
Italian  foods;  toward  quality  items:  they  buy  23  per 
cent  more  butter  and  39  per  cent  more  cream  than 
the  average;  toward  a  wider  variety  of  items:  they 
buy  145  per  cent  more  lobster  tails;  toward  high- 
priced  variations  in  canned  vegetables:  upper  in- 
comers buy  French-cut  green  beans  at  a  rate  173 
per  cent  above  average. 

Entertainment:  a  way  of  life 

The  social  whirl  is  more  of  an  accepted  activity  in 
the  everyday  life  of  the  upper  income  customer  than 
with  any  other  designated  group.  While  memberships 
in  country  clubs,  social  organizations  and  fraternal 
groups  are  not  uncommon,  entertaining  at  home  is 
frequent  and  tends  to  be  more  elaborate  than  with 
persons  of  lesser  income.  Because  there  seems  to 
be  a  greater  emphasis  on  social  affairs  as  a  prerequi- 


ol  higher  income 
consumers 


Avg.  Age  (of  wife):  44  (41 ) 


Avg.  No.  of  years  at  present  location 8.8  yrs.  (9.7  yrs.) 

Avg.  No.  of  persons  per  household 4.3  (3.8) 

Avg.  No.  of  trips  per  week  to  food  stores  of  all  types 2.9  (3.1) 

Avg.  No.  of  trips  per  week  to  super  markets 2.2  (1.9) 

Total  spent  in  all  food  stores $28.00  ($26.69) 

Per  cent  spent  in  super  markets 84%  (77%) 


Under  35 

19%  (30%) 

35-44 

39%  (33%) 

45  &  over 

42%  (37%) 

Avg.  Weekly 

'  Income:  $238  ($179) 

Under $150 

16%  (40%) 

$150— $199 

19%  (23%) 

$200  &  over 

65%  (37%) 

Occupation: 

White  Collar 

70%  (54%) 

Blue  Collar 

24%  (40%) 

Retired 

6%  (6%) 

(Figures  in  parentheses  are  averages  for  all  consumer  groups  studied.) 
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site  for  social  status,  the  manner  in  which  entertaining 
is  conducted  and  what  is  served  take  on  added 
importance  to  the  upper  income  customer. 

The  emphasis  on  wine  for  dinners  and  beer  for  en- 
tertainments is  reflected  by  the  above-average  sales 
of  these  products  to  the  upper  incomers.  In  contrast 
to  the  customers  with  young  families  who  buy  nine 
per  cent  less  than  average  of  beer,  wine  and  mixes  and 
to  the  blue  collar  customers  who  buy  five  per  cent 
less  than  average,  the  upper  income  customer  buys 
100  per  cent  more  than  average. 

Cheese  and  cheese  spread  sales  are  18  per  cent 
more  than  average;  frozen  cakes,  pies  and  pastries, 


plus  48  per  cent;  snacks  and  desserts,  plus  22  per 
cent  and  frozen  cookies  and  rolls,  plus  153  per  cent. 
The  challenge  to  the  upper  income  hostess  is  to 
present  a  buffet  or  table  which  will  outdo  her  neigh- 
bor's. In  such  an  atmosphere  of  competitive  socializing, 
the  advantages  are  pronounced  for  the  retailer  who 
offers  the  extra  services  of  a  delicatessen  which  can 
supply  such  items  as  fancy  cold  cuts,  hors  d'oeuvres 
and  canapes  and  an  on-premises  bakery  capable  of 
petit  fours.  French  pastries,  cream  desserts,  and  spe- 
cialty breads.  Supplying  these  extras  to  the  upper 
income  customer  can  produce  the  distinguishing  factor 
which  places  a  food  store  competitively  a  jump  ahead 


choose  o  store 


Neatness  and  cleanliness 


Whether  people  accustomed  to  a  high 
income  lead  a  more  orderly,  better- 
organized  life  is  debatable,  but  that  is 
the  condition  which  this  group  consid- 
ers most  important  in  the  selection  of 
a  super  market.  They  look  with  disfavor 
on  the  tendency  of  retailers  to  "junk 
up"  their  store  with  too  many  signs 
and  on  the  practice  of  complicating 
aisle-shopping  with  nuisance  displays. 
They  want  a  clean  store  with  em- 
ployes suitably  uniformed  and  neat  in 
appearance. 

Their  placement  of  importance  on 
having  the  store  in  a  "first-class"  con- 
dition cannot  be  classified  as  a  snob- 
bish characteristic  of  their  class.  Inter- 
views with  customers  reveal  cleanliness 
and  neatness  as  being  important  to 
all  types  of  customers  in  their  reasons 
for  selection  of  a  favorite  super  mar- 
ket. These  attributes  are  so  basic  to 
any  establishment  where  food  is 
handled  that  retailers  should  consider 
store  maintenance  as  important  as  un- 
locking the  front  door  each  morning. 
Customer  criticism  of  failure  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  cleanliness 
usually  takes  a  more  devastating  form 
than  that  of  a  vocal  complaint — their 
reaction  is  physical  and  financial  by 
switching  to  another  super  market 
with  higher  sanitary  standards. 


The  upper  incomers  emphasis  qual- 
ity, and  their  desire  to  satisfy  their 
palates  with  the  best  is  reflected  in 
the  listing  of  "quality  of  meat"  as  the 
second  most  important  factor  in  their 
selection  of  a  super  market.  They  place 
such  importance  on  this  factor  that  the 
majority  of  the  upper  income  customers 
express  the  opinion  that  the  meat  de- 
partment should  be  the  first  area  of 
the  store  to  be  shopped. 

As  potential  good  meat  customers, 
they  should  not  be  thought  of  as  being 
interested  only  in  the  steak  section.  To 
the  contrary,  their  eating  experience 
has  given  them  a  wide  knowledge  of  all 
types  of  fresh  and  smoked  meats  and 
of  a  greater  than  average  variation  in 
meat  cuts.  Their  buying  habits  reveal 
an  above-average  interest  in  lamb,  veal, 
smoked  pork  and,  of  course,  beef. 

While  pricing  in  the  meat  department 
must  be  competitive,  the  upper  income 
customer  places  more  importance  on 
the  table  results  of  her  meat  shopping 
than  on  the  amount  of  money  she 
saved  when  buying  the  product.  She 
looks  for  and  understands  the  rewards 
of  buying  the  better  grades  of  beef.  To 
her,  ground  beef  and  hamburger  are 
worlds  apart.  Because  of  this,  she  ex- 
pects the  ground-meat  display  to  in- 
clude ground  chuck  and  round. 


Good  variety 


The  third  most  important  reason  for 
her  choice  of  a  super  market  also 
relates  directly  to  the  importance  she 
places  on  the  meat  department.  This 
third  factor  is  her  demand  for  a  "wide 
selection  of  product."  The  frame  of 
reference  in  this  stipulation  includes 
the  entire  store.  However,  in  its  applica- 


tion to  the  meat  department,  it  means 
that  she  expects  to  see  roasts,  steaks 
and  chops  in  a  variety  of  presentations. 
In  addition  to  finding  the  basic  meat 
requirements  of  the  menu,  she  also  en- 
joys being  challenged  by  the  imagina- 
tive merchandising  of  unusual  cuts  and 
by  menu  suggestions  for  adding  variety 
to  her  own  table  presentations. 

The  importance  of  variety  applies  to 
all  departments  of  the  super  market. 
However,  this  reason  for  super  market 
selection  has  a  much  more  significant 
meaning  than  merely  having  a  good 
merchandise  mix.  Her  emphasis  on 
good  variety  also  connotes  her  desire 
to  find  all  the  items  on  her  shopping 
list  during  her  one  or  two  trips  to  the 
super  market  each  week. 


Courtesy 


The  major  reasons  the  upper  income 
customer  chooses  a  super  market  seem 
to  dove-tail  in  an  interrelationship. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  fourth  most 
important  reason  listed  by  upper  in- 
come shoppers — courtesy  to  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Occasionally,  the  customer  may  be 
able  to  rationalize  for  such  store  short- 
comings as  the  failure  to  stock  an  item 
or  the  inability  to  keep  a  product  in 
stock.  But  when  this  irritation  is  com- 
pounded by  the  disinterested,  impolite 
employe,  the  effect  on  the  store's  image 
can  be  shattering. 

In  spite  of  the  status  of  their  pay 
checks,  upper  income  customers  do  not 
expect  servitude  from  the  store  em- 
ploye. But  as  customers,  they  expect 
reasonable  answers  to  their  questions 
and  courteous  fulfillment  of  their  re- 
quests. While  it  may  be  true  that  cer- 
tain members  of  this  group  may  not 
appreciate   overfamiliarity  on    the   part 
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of  other  adequate  but  run-of-the-mill  super  markets. 

A  customer's  affluency  may  produce  more  than 
an  extra  automobile  in  the  driveway;  it  may  also 
mean  a  boat  in  the  garage,  a  cabin  on  the  lake  or  a 
swimming  pool  in  the  back  yard.  All  of  these  leisure 
time  luxuries  can  affect  the  manner  of  entertainment 
done  by  the  upper  incomer  during  the  summer,  and 
increase  the  sale  of  sandwich,  barbecue  and  snack 
items. 

The  sales  of  upper  income  stores,  which  were 
studied  during  a  summer  period,  reflected  the  effect 
which  patio  parties,  cookouts  and  less-elaborate  out- 
door entertainment  can  have  on  sales  of  related  items. 


Soft  drink  sales  were  18  per  cent  above  average; 
wiener  buns,  plus  70  per  cent;  sandwich  buns,  plus 
62  per  cent;  canned  juices,  plus  14  per  cent,  sand- 
wich spreads,  plus  10  per  cent;  ice  cream  and  sher- 
bets, plus  31  per  cent;  cheese,  plus  18  per  cent:  and 
wiener  sales  were   16  per  cent  above  average. 

The  popularity  of  such  items  makes  it  advanta- 
geous for  a  retailer  serving  such  an  area  to  group 
items  related  to  this  activity  into  special  cookout 
headquarter  displays,  to  highlight  meats  according  to 
their  use  for  barbecuing  and  outdoor  preparation  and 
to  select  quality  non-food  items  which  can  be  dis- 
played and  merchandised  as  sales  tie-ins. 


of  the  store  employe,  they  enjoy  the 
ego  stimulation  of  being  recognized  as 
a  customer  and  called  by  name  as  much 
as  the  blue  collar  worker  of  Negro  cus- 
tomer. 

The  critical  level  of  courtesy  probably 
is  felt  more  acutely  by  the  customer  at 
the  checkouts  than  in  any  other  area  of 
the  store.  Here  the  pressure  of  time 
and  the  exhaustion  of  shopping  sud- 
denly become  apparent  to  the  shopper. 
It's  bad  enough  if  the  checkout  is  effi- 
cient and  fast  but  if  waiting  occurs,  the 
minutes  in  line  build  the  customer's 
tension  so  that  the  slightest  discourtesy 
on  the  part  of  checkstand  personnel 
takes  on  enormous  proportions. 

When  the  upper  income  customer 
lists  courtesy  as  a  principal  reason  for 
super  market  selection,  it's  a  safe  bet 
that  she  is  visualizing  a  past  incident 
at  the  checkstands  which  she  found  dis- 
tasteful. To  overcome  the  pitfalls  of 
checkout  discourtesy,  it  is  important  for 
the  retailer  to  realize  that  not  only  must 
employees  be  fully  instructed  on  how 
to  treat  the  customer  but  there  must 
also  be  an  adequate  scheduling  of  per- 
sonnel for  that  area  so  that  the  per- 
formance is  consistently  efficient  and 
well-organized.  Carryout  service  is 
particularly  important  to  the  upper  in- 
come customer  and  adds  that  final 
touch  of  courtesy  which  can  be  deci- 
sive in  bringing  her  back. 


Produce 


The  selection  and  quality  of  the  store's 
produce  department  is  emphasized  by 
49  per  cent  of  the  upper  income  group 
as  a  major  factor  in  judging  a  super 
market.  The  upper  income  customer 
places  more  importance  on  the  fresh- 
ness and  quality  of  produce  than  any 
other  type  of  customer  examined  in  the 
Consumer    Dynamics    Study.     Here    as 


never  before,  the  retailer  must  accept 
the  challenge  that  into  every  package 
of  produce  which  he  puts  on  the  rack 
he  is  also  wrapping  the  store's  reputa- 
tion and  future  business. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
sales  by  merchandising  to  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  upper  income  customer. 
The  refinement  and  sophistication  of 
tastes  make  possible  the  salability  of  a 
much  wider  variety  of  merchandise. 

Salad  greens  mean  much  more  than 
just  iceberg  lettuce  to  this  customer. 
She  looks  for  and  buys  limestone  and 
bib  lettuce,  escarole,  watercress,  ro- 
maine  and  parsley.  She  likes  to  pick 
and  choose  her  baking  potatoes  rather 
than  buying  them  in  a  bag.  The  variety 
of  her  menu  makes  her  susceptible  to 
the  appeal  of  the  more  exotic  varieties 
of  produce:  Fresh  pineapple,  okra,  arti- 
chokes, asparagus,  nectarines,  limes, 
honeydew  and  casaba,  melons,  and 
blueberries. 

Since  this  type  of  customer  is  recep- 
tive to  new  items  and  is  gastronomically 
adventuresome,  the  retailer  can  add  to 
sales  and  to  the  department's  selling 
interest  with  the  merchandising  of  such 
unusual  products  as  fresh  Chinese  veg- 
etables, ginger  root,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes and  cherimoyas. 

The  importance  of  freshness  and 
quality  are  undiminished,  but  the  re- 
tailer who  sparks  these  basics  with 
exciting  merchandising  in  produce  can 
help  reinforce  the  store's  favorable  im- 
pression in  the  upper  incomer's  mind. 


Nearly  40  per  cent  of  this  group  stated 
that  low  prices  were  a  determining  fac- 
tor in  their  selection  of  a  super  market. 
This  might  seem  surprising  in  a  group 
which  is  supposed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  high  income.  The  retailer  should 


never  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  because  a  person  is  financially 
superior,  he  necessarily  loses  sight  of 
money's  value  or  that  he  always  is  cap- 
able of  making  ends  meet.  That  great 
American  institution,  the  installment 
plan,  is  not  unknown  even  to  this 
group,  with  more  than  one  upper  in- 
comer's financial  life  complicated  by 
trying  to  make  payments  on  the  second 
Cadillac,  that  Chris-Craft  or  a  new 
house. 

These  who  tend  to  live  financially 
above  their  heads,  as  well  as  the  good 
money-managers  among  the  upper 
income  group,  are  willing  to  pay  for 
quality  but  expect  full  value  in  return. 
Price  gouging  is  no  more  accepted  by 
them  than  by  those  of  lower  financial 
status. 


Grocery  selection 


The  factor  of  "selection"  rears  its  head 
again  as  the  seventh  ranked  reason  for 
a  choice  of  super  market.  This  time  the 
stipulation  by  32  per  cent  of  the  group 
is  for  a  good  variety  groceries  selec- 
tion. 


Trading  stamps 


The  lesser  reasons  for  super  market 
selection  reveal  the  upper  income 
group's  lack  of  interest  in  trading 
stamps  as  a  major  determinant.  Only 
17  per  cent  said  that  stamps  make  any 
difference  to  them  in  deciding  between 
one  super  market  and  another.  Six  per- 
cent selected  a  particular  super  market 
because  it  gave  no  stamps.  In  contrast 
the  blue  collar  customer  listed  stamps 
as  the  third  most  important  factor  in 
super  market  selection.  Fifty-three  per 
cent  of  the  Negro  shoppers  and  47  per 
cent  of  the  smalltown  shoppers  also 
gave  stamps  an   important   position. 
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Non-foods  less  of  an  attraction 

Non-foods  which  have  become  so  much  of  the  super 
market  selling  scene  in  the  past  few  years  can  have 
minor  appeal  to  the  higher  income  customer  if  care 
is  not  exercised  in  their  selection  and  display. 

The  customer's  mobility,  buying  power  and  sophis- 
tication of  taste  are  basics  of  the  challenge  of  trying 
to  sell  non-foods  to  the  upper  income  shopper.  Their 
buying  motive  is  not  one  of  having  to  fill  a  utilitarian 
need  at  a  minimum  of  expense  such  as  might  be  an 
important  consideration  of  the  lower  income  cus- 
tomers. Rather,  when  one  considers  that  non-food 
products  offered  in  the  super  market  frequently  in- 
clude such  items  as  silverware,  stainless  steel  table- 
ware, dishware,  costume  jewelry  and  bathroom  ac- 
cessories, the  upper  income  customer  is  more  likely 
to  be  concerned  with  the  considerations  of  design, 
of  quality  and  style  and  of  the  product's  relationship 
to  decor.  These  qualifications  are  filled  better  with 
products  from  specialty  shops  where  they  can  find 
well-known  brands  and  designs  which  coordinate  with 
styles  and  color  schemes  of  their  homes. 

In  the  study  of  their  reaction  to  non-food  offer- 
ings, the  sales  of  the  health  and  beauty  aids  depart- 
ment— technically  a  part  of  non-foods — are  nearly 
average.  This  is  understandable  because  of  the  con- 
venience of  the  product  during  their  shopping  tour 
of  the  store  and  because  the  super  market  offers  a 
convenient  place  to  buy  brands  they  know  in  this 
product  category. 

It  is  in  the  other  areas  of  non-foods  which  the 
upper  income  illustrated  their  disinterest.  Sales  of 
housewares  were  39  per  cent  below  average;  apparel 
and  accessories  were  74  per  cent  below  average;  and 
toys  and  stationery  were  36  per  cent  below  average. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  non-foods  arc  a  lost 
cause  in  the  store  catering  to  the  upper  income  cus- 
tomer. It  does,  however,  underscore  the  need  for 
knowledge  of  how  the  customer  lives  and  for  a  con- 
sciousness of  style  and  taste  which  will  appeal  to  this 
group  of  rather  special  tastes. 

In  stocking  pet  supplies,  the  super  market  tends 
to  carry  a  line  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  specialty 
pet  shops.  As  a  result,  the  56  per  cent  above  average 
sales  of  pet  accessories  in  the  upper  income  super 
market  show  the  customers'  satisfaction  with  the 
quality  and  variety  being  offered  there.  Their  greater 
ownership  of  pedigreed  pets  and  their  financial  abil- 
ity to  supply  those  pets  with  the  better  things  in  "a 
dog's  life"  combine  to  make  the  higher  incomer 
especially  susceptible  to  good  merchandising  of  any 
item  related  to  the  grooming  and  care  of  animals.  This 
is  also  reflected  in  the  35  per  cent  above  average 
sales  of  pet  foods  in  the  grocery  departments  of  the 
stores  catering  to  high  income  customers. 

Frozen  foods:  area  of  sales  opportunity 

The  rapid  influx  of  new  and  varied  items  into  the 
frozen  departments,  the  increasing  convenience  of 
frozen  foods'  use,  the  product  quality  controls  now 
being  exercised  and  the  improved  manner  of  display 


are  all  factors  which  arc  successfully  meshing  the 
upper  income  customer's  interest  in  the  new,  the 
different  and  the  convenient,  and  with  their  ability 
to  spend  more  on  food  to  produce  above  average 
frozen  foods  sales  in  stores  catering  to  this  type  of 
customer.  Although  the  super  market  can  be  shopped 
often  enough  that  storage  of  frozen  foods  may  no 
longer  be  a  major  factor  in  its  use,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  upper  income  housewife's  advantage  of 
having  a  better-equipped  kitchen  in  which  to  store 
her  purchases  certainly  hasn't  acted  as  a  barrier  to 
her  greater  use  of  frozen  products. 

Whatever  the  exact  reasons,  an  intensive  buying 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  upper  income  customer 
for  frozen  foods  definitely  exists.  Compared  with 
frozen  food  sales  in  stores  whose  trade  areas  are 
dominated  by  other  types  of  customers,  the  upper 
income  shopper's  total  frozen  food  purchases  run 
47  per  cent  above  the  average.  In  contrast,  the 
Negro  shopper's  frozen  purchases  are  21  per  cent 
below  average  and  the  small  town  customer's.  14 
per  cent  below  average. 

The  range  of  their  buy-   Frozen  Fruits  +  38% 

ing  interest  (at  right)  ex-       Juices  .  ..      +144 

tends    through    the   entire       Vegetables     .  .      +  76 
variety     of     merchandise       Soups  +  48 

now  available  in  the  store's       pDt  Pies, 
frozen  food  display  cases.        Dinners  +  30 

Some     of     the      product       Cakes,  Pies 
groups  which  turn  in  out-       Pasteries 
standing     sales     perform-        Cookies,  Rolls, 


ance   with   the   upper   in- 
come   customer    include: 


Doughs 

Chinese, 
Mexican  and 
Italian   Foods 


+  153 


+  171 


Sensitive  to  store  layout 

The  upper  income  customer  has  definite  ideas  about 
how  she  wants  to  shop  perishables  in  a  super  market 
and  is  not  hesitant  in  expressing  those  opinions.  Most 
customers  of  other  demographic  groups,  when  ques- 
tioned about  where  they  preferred  to  find  various  de- 
partments located  in  the  store,  have  a  tendency  to 
be  strongly  influenced  by  the  layout  of  the  store  in 
which  they  are  currently  shopping.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  upper  income  shopper. 

She  casts  her  vote  for  a  store  which  is  as  con- 
veniently arranged  as  possible  and  is  painfully  aware 
whenever  layout  shortcomings  occur.  She  resents  any- 
thing which  overly  complicates  her  shopping  and 
requires  extra  effort.  For  example,  she  has  a  strong 
dislike  for  a  bakery  department  located  at  a  point 
early  in  her  shopping  trip:  this  requires  her  to  juggle 
the  bakery  product  throughout  her  tour  of  the  store. 
If  anything  is  more  irritating  to  her  than  this,  it  is 
the  probability  of  the  bakery  product's  being  damaged 
by  the  time  that  she  reaches  the  checkouts.  For  these 
reasons,  she  casts  a  strong  vote  for  a  bakery  depart- 
ment located  in  an  area  just  before  the  grocery  order 
reaches  the  checkstands. 

Meat  has  been  designated  by  the  upper  income 
shopper  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  her  selec- 
tion of  a  super  market.  This  emphasis  on  the   im- 
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Product  group 


Sales 


%  to 
Total 


Unit 
Sales 


%  to 
Total 


Lin. 

Shelf 

Feet 


Per  Shelf  Foot 


tl 


Per  Item 


Sales 


Unit 
Sales 


No. 
Items 


Unit 
Sales 


MEAT 

$7,036.68 

23.76 

8,500.3 

10.87 

*68.0  ' 

105.83 

127.1 

187 

$38.49 

46.1 

PRODUCE 

2,692.14 

9.09 

7,715.7 

9.86 

*128.0 

•21.50 

*62.2 

167 

16.48 

47.2 

DAIRY 

3,015.20 

10.18 

7,021.7 

8.98 

*62.0 

M9.72  < 

116.3 

416 

7.41 

17.3 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1,718.99 

5.81 

5,237.5 

6.69 

*94.0 

*18.70 

*57.4 

407 

4.31 

13.4 

TOTAL  GROCERY 

13,541.33 

45.74 

46,842.0 

59.91 

2,511.1 

5.51 

19.1 

3,624 

3.82 

13.4 

Rahv  FnnrK 

226.19 

.76 

1,779.4 
1,056.6 

2.28 

68.0 

3.40 

27.3 

259 

.89 

7.2 

uauy   1  uuuo 

Baking  Mixes 

349.09 

1.17 

1.35 

64.3 

5.55 

17.2 

194 

1.84 

6.0 

Baking  Needs 

131.77 

.45 

410.1 

.52 

60.2 

2.24 

7.0 

59 

2.23 

7.4 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  etc 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bread,  Rolls 

1,012.20 

3.42 

3,868  7 

4.95 

113.3 

9.13 

35.0 

127 

8.15 

31.3 

Cakes 

420.09 

1.42 

1,193.1 

1.53 

76.4 

5.62 

16.2 

199 

2.16 

6.2 

Candy,  Gum 

275.70 

.93 

2,245.6 

2.87 

130.6 

2.16 

18.1 

180 

1.57 

13.0 

Cereals 

549.37 

1.86 

1,560.4 

2.00 

66.5 

8.44 

24.3 

121 

4.64 

13.0 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  etc. 

1,322.67 

4.46 

600.2 

.77 

83.3 

16.23 

7.0 

78 

17.34 

8.1 

Coffee 

714.16 

2.41 

694.4 

.89 

63.1 

11.57 

11.2 

51 

14.32 

14.1 

Condiments,  Pickles 

478.96 

1.62 

1,677.7 

2.15 

122.9 

3.98 

14.1 

236 

2.07 

7.2 

Crackers 

167.55 

.57 

529.5 

.68 

39.6 

4.32 

14.2 

60 

2.86 

9.4 

Cookies 

361.03 

1.22 

1,312.1 

1.68 

69.3 

5.32 

19.0 

114 

3.24 

12.1 

Fish,  Canned 

214.26 

.72 

651.5 

.83 

26.3 

8.32 

25.0 

40 

5.48 

17.1 

Fruits,  Canned 

402.10 

1.36 

1,640.9 

2.10 

76.8 

5.35 

22.2 

122 

3.36 

14.2 

Fruit,  Dried 

41.59 

.14 

102.6 

.13 

16.1 

2.64 

7.3 

14 

3.04 

7.1 

Household  Supplies 

707.46 

2.39 

1,797.0 

2.30 

122.1 

5.92 

15.3 

234 

3.09 

8.0 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

318.94 

1.08 

704.4 

.90 

105.5 

3.09 

7.2 

93 

3.51 

8.0 

Juices,  Canned 

290.87 

.98 

1,042.4 

1.33 

93.5 

3.18 

11.1 

78 

3.81 

14.2 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

123.42 

.42 

455.1 

.58 

47.0 

2.58 

10.0 

65 

1.94 

7.3 

Meat,  Prepared  Foods 

401.19 

1.36 

1,509.5 

1.93 

82.9 

4.95 

19.2 

142 

2.89 

11.1 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

86.03 

.29 

341.9 

.44 

34.7 

2.53 

10.2 

20 

4.40 

17.4 

Paper  Products 

802.75 

2.71 

3,013.7 

3.85 

123.3 

6.66 

25.1 

150 

5.47 

21.2 

Pet  Foods 
Salad  Dressings 

445.79 

1.51 

2,191.9 

2.80 

97.7 

4.67 

23.3 

113 

4.03 

20.2 

187.58 

.63 

492.9 

.63 

51.0 

3.76 

10.4 

79 

2.43 

6.0 

Shortening  &  Oils 

97.22  : 

.32 

190.1 

.24 

47.3 

2.10 

4.2 

28 

3.55 

7.0 

Snacks,  Desserts 

682.41 

2.31 

2,596.9 

3.32 

163.9 

4.26 

16.0 

221 

3.16 

12.0 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

817.43 

2.76 

1,785.5 

2.28 

114.6 

7.29 

16.0 

133 

6.28 

14.2 

Soft  Drinks 

685.96 

2.32 

6,174.5 

7.90 

41.2 

17.02 

153.2 

105 

6.68 

60.2 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

255.25 

.86 

1,728.1 

2.21 

45.2 

5.77 

39.3 

68 

3.84 

26.3 

Sugar 

333.71 

1.13 

794.9 

1.02 

29.4 

11.61 

28.4 

19 

17.96 

43.4 

Tea 

135.95 

.46 

286.1 

.37 

20.0 

6.95 

15.2 

25 

5.56 

12.4 

Vegetables,  Canned 

363.32 

1.23 

2,050.8 

2.62 

93.9 

3.96 

22.2 

143 

2.60 

15.4 

.   Vegetables,  Dried 

94.88 

.32 

235.3 

.30 

21.9 

4.42 

11.1 

36 

2.69 

7.1 

Misc.  Grocery 

44.44 

.15 

128.2 

.16 

97.3 

.47 

1.1 

18 

2.52 

7.1 

;    TOTAL  NON-FOODS 

1,603.13 

5.42 

2,887.8 

3.69 

455.7 

3.60 

6.2 

1,409 

1.16 

2.0 

:    Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

651.74 

2.20 

982.3 

1.26 

154.8 

4.30 

6.0 

337 

1.98 

3.0 

Housewares 

275.26 

.93 

644.6 

.83 

113.6 

2.48 

6.0 

443 

.64 

1.5 

Pet  Supplies 

70.59 

.24 

157.5 

.20 

12.0 

6.01 

13.2 

36 

2.00 

5.0 

j   Promotional  Merch. 

385.64 

1.30 

489.3 

.62 

25.3 

16.92 

21.1 

170 

2.32 

3.4 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

49.75 

.17 

36.4 

.05 

32.0 

1.59 

1.3 

222 

.23 

— 

Mags.,  Stationery  &  Toys    152.53 

.52 

541.9 

.69 

54.9 

2.84 

10.2 

193 

.81 

3.0 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

17.62 

.06 

35.8 

.04 

65.1 

.28 

1.2 

S 

2.25 

5.2 

TOTAL  STORE              $29,607.47  100.00 

78,205.0  100.00 

3,318.8 

8.92 

24.4 

6,210 

4.87 

13.4 

Individual  bottles  and  cai 
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portance  of  meat  is  reflected  in  her  opinions  about 
where  the  meat  department  should  be  located.  The 
traditional  back-of-thc-slorc  location,  which  retailers 
might  suspect  to  be  automatically  accepted  by  the 
customer  as  best,  comes  in  a  very  poor  second  with 
the  upper  income  shopper.  The  majority  of  her  type 
believe  that  a  first-aisle  location  is  ideal.  Meat  men 
who  for  years  have  touted  the  fact  that  the  meal 
and  what  is  purchased  in  the  store  center  around 
the  meat  course  seem  to  have  found  a  champion. 

The  upper  income  customer  also  expresses  strong 
opinions  about  stores  which  locate  produce  in  the 
first  aisle.  Her  reaction  is  definitely  negative.  Again, 
it  is  the  matter  of  having  to  juggle  the  product  which 
influences  her  opinion.  Her  choice  for  an  ideal  produce 
location:  near  the  end  of  her  store  tour. 

In  summary,  the  upper  income  customer  indicates 
that  she  likes  to  shop  perishables  in  the  super  mar- 
ket in  this  order:  1)  meat  department,  2)  dairy,  3) 
frozen  foods,  4)  produce,  5)  bakery. 

An  advertising  challenge 

The  interest  of  the  upper  income  customer  in  food 
advertising  was  the  least  of  any  of  the  groups'  in  the 
Consumer  Dynamics  Study.  While  the  65  per  cent 
of  upper  incomers  who  said  that  they  "usually"  read 
food  ads  may  seem  to  represent  a  respectable  figure, 
it  pales  in  comparison  with  the  85  per  cent  of  the 
small  town  shoppers  who  react  similarly.  At  least 
18  per  cent  of  the  upper  income  group  "rarely" 
read  food  ads  at  all.  Their  record  on  response  to 
circulars  and  handbills  was  a  little  better  with  76 
per  cent  admitting  that  they  took  time  to  read  them. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  upper  income  homes  received 
this  type  of  mailed  advertising. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  appeals 
to  this  special  audience,  there  must  be  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  attitudes  toward  super  markets  and 
of  their  manner  of  living.  The  average  food  ad  being 
run  today  is  based  primarily  on  price.  While  this 
is  a  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  upper  incomer, 
it  is  not  the  principal  motivating  factor  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  super  market.  This  customer  is  more  inter- 
ested in  variety,  newness,  uniqueness,  personal  serv- 
ice and  quality  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  the 
meat  and  produce  departments. 

Since  price  is  the  primary  theme  in  most  ads,  the 
selection  of  items  to  be  offered  is  not  only  more  lim- 
ited but  tends  to  follow  a  pattern  of  sameness.  This 
lack  of  selection  is  a  denial  of  one  of  the  basic  inter- 
ests of  the  upper  income  group. 

Just  because  the  upper  incomers  displayed  the  least 
enthusiasm  about  food  ads  of  any  type  of  customer 
doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  interested  in  either  food 
or  advertising.  Rather,  their  minimal  interest  stems 
from  the  abject  dullness  and  the  lack  of  originality 
that  mar  the  majority  of  super  market  advertising.  The 
job  of  addressing  this  special  audience  from  a  platform 
of  their  special  interests  is  not  impossible.  It  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  a  number  of  retailers 
across  the  United  States. 


The  more  successful  advertising  appeals  to  this 
special  upper  income  show  an  awareness  of  style  m 
ad  layout  and  type  face  selection  which  denotes  ele- 
gance and  good  taste.  There  is  also  a  common  charac- 
teristic of  good  usage  of  white  space  in  contrast  to 
the  run-of-the-mill,  black  type-filled  page.  These  ads 
recognize  the  intelligence  of  their  audience  by  careful 
selection  of  headlines  which  are  clever  rather  than 
packed  with  heavy-handed  cliches.  There  also  is  an 
attempt  by  most  of  these  upper  income  approaches 
to  be  topical  and  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  cus- 
tomers themselves  rather  than  with  trying  to  copy 
what  the  competition  is  doing.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  retailers  write  their  ads  to  meet  a  deadline 
rather  than  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  customers. 

Make  shopping  exciting 

The  reminder  to  add  shopping  excitement  to  the  store 
is  not  new  but  its  importance  takes  on  added  dimen- 
sion when  the  upper  income  shopper  dominates  that 
store's   clientele. 

Few  customers  are  as  aware  of  the  unimaginative, 
dull  and  ordinary  and  are  as  eager  to  reject  them  as 
the  better-educated,  well-read  upper  incomer.  Going 
to  the  super  market  isn't  a  "big  deal"  with  them  any- 
way and  if  it's  complicated  by  a  boring  presentation 
of  products,  neither  their  enthusiasm  for  buying  nor 
their  likelihood  of  returning  is  enhanced. 

The  alert  retailer  should  accept  this  negative  atti- 
tude as  a  challenge  to  his  merchandising  ability. 

Permanent  displays  on  island  ends  which  tend  to 
give  the  super  market  a  static  quality  should  be 
avoided.  A  constantly  changing,  well-planned  special 
display  program  should  be  scheduled  at  least  a  month 
in  advance.  The  interest  provoked  by  the  selling  life 
of  a  display  should  be  closely  observed  with  special 
attention  to  changing  displays  before  they  reach  a 
point  of  no  return  in  sales  and  customer  attraction. 

The  retailer  should  not  be  afraid  to  use  his  imagi- 
nation when  planning  his  displays  and  promotions. 
That  extra  touch  of  ingenuity  in  a  decorative,  eye- 
catching display  piece  or  cleverly  worded  sign  or 
slogan  makes  the  difference  between  whether  a  pile 
of  cans  is  just  another  mass  of  merchandise  or  is  a 
selling  presentation  that  shouts,  "Hey,  look  me  over!" 

Sources  for  good  ideas  in  achieving  excitement: 
Award  prizes  to  your  employes  for  the  best  opinions 
and  ideas.  Use  merchandising  suggestions  gleaned 
from  trade  publications  and  other  sources  as  spring- 
boards for  other  ideas.  Study  how  the  department 
stores  which  appeal  to  upper  income  shoppers  make 
their  special  selling  appeals  to  this  group.  Capitalize 
on  current  events  and  on  local  fads  to  keep  your  mer- 
chandising topical  and  fresh.  Read  the  consumer  mag- 
azines and  watch  TV  for  selling  approaches. 

A  word  of  warning:  The  imaginative  approach  isn't 
for  the  lazy.  It  takes  work  and  some  brain-busting 
to  be  original  but  the  added  customer  interest  in 
your  super  market  and  increased  sales  that  can  re- 
sult more  than  make  up  for  the  added  mental  and 
physical  effort. 
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family's  $1456 


budget  is  spent 
and  how  store 
sales  break  dow 
in  this  type  ol 


tere  is  a  direct  comparison 
jf  how  families  in  the  high 
income  neighborhood  spend 
their  food  and  grocery  prod- 
uct dollars  and  how  super 
market  sales  in  this  type  of 
neighborhood  break  down.  The 
figures  in  both  instances  are 
based  on  average  annual  fam- 
ily expenditures.  The  varia- 
tions between  family  pur- 
chases  and  store  sales  in 
major  departments  and  groc- 
ery product  categories  would 
seem  to  indicate  several  sig- 
nificant points  regarding  the 
super  market  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. First,  the  store  does  not 
appear  to  be  selling  up  to  the 
potential  of  the  neighborhood 
in  the  meat,  produce  and 
dairy  departments  as  well  as 
in  a  number  of  grocery  prod- 
uct categories.  Second,  the 
store  appears  to  be  selling  a 
considerably  greater  percent- 
age of  grocery  products  than 
average  family  consumption 
would  indicate  is  normal  for 
the  neighborhood.  Fundamen- 
tally, the  store  is  being 
shopped  more  than  average 
for  grocery  products  and  less 
than  average  for  most  perish- 
ables including  fresh  baked 
goods. 


Family  Purchases 

Units                            Dollars 
%  to                          %  to 
No.           Total        Amount        Total 

u 

No. 

Store  Sales 

lits                          Dollars 

y,  to                     ',  to 

Total         Amount         Total 

TOTAL  STORE 

2902 

100.0%  $1456 

100.0% 

2902 

100.0%  $1456 

100.0% 

MEAT 

328 

11.3 

415 

28.5 

316 

10.9 

347 

23.8 

PRODUCE 

313 

10.8 

144 

9.9 

287 

9.9 

133 

9.1 

DAIRY 

290 

10.0 

205 

14.1 

261 

9.0 

147 

10.1 

FROZEN  FOODS 

197 

6.8 

85 

5.8 

192 

6.6 

85 

5.8 

GROCERY 

1669 

57.5 

550 

37.8 

1741 

60.0 

665 

45.7 

Baby  Foods 

70 

2.4 

9 

0.6 

67 

2.3 

12 

0.8 

Baking  Mixes 

46 

1.6 

15 

1.0 

41 

1.4 

17 

1.2 

Baking  Needs 

20 

0.7 

6 

0.4 

15 

0.5 

7 

0.5 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

6 

0.2 

7 

0.5 

Bread  &  Rolls 

226 

7.8 

59 

4.1 

144 

5.0 

50 

3.5 

Cakes 

35 

1.2 

12 

0.8 

44 

1.5 

20 

1.4 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

46 

1.6 

6 

0.4 

90 

3.1 

13 

0.9 

Cereals 

64 

2.2 

22 

1.5 

58 

2.0 

28 

1.9 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  Etc. 

35 

1.2 

77 

5.3 

23 

0.8 

66 

4.5 

Coffee 

29 

1.0 

30 

2.1 

26 

0.9 

35 

2.4 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

90 

3.1 

26 

1.8 

61 

2.1 

23 

1.6 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

29 

1.0 

9 

0.6 

20 

0.7 

9 

0.6 

Cookies 

43 

1.5 

12 

0.8 

49 

1.7 

17 

1.2 

Fish,  Canned 

23 

0.8 

8 

0.5 

26 

0.9 

10 

0.7 

Fruits,  Canned 

52 

1.8 

13 

0.9 

61 

2.1 

20 

1.4 

Fruit,  Dried 

9 

0.3 

4 

0.3 

3 

0.1 

2 

0.1 

Household  Supplies 

43 

1.5 

17 

1.2 

67 

2.3 

35 

2.4 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

38 

1.3 

17 

1.2 

26 

0.9 

16 

1.1 

Juices,  Canned 

67 

2.3 

19 

1.3 

38 

1.3 

15 

1.0 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

26 

0.9 

7 

0.5 

17 

0.6 

6 

0.4 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

38 

1.3 

10 

0.7 

55 

1.9 

20 

1.4 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

6 

0.2 

2 

0.1 

12 

0.4 

3 

0.2 

Paper  Products 

124 

4.3 

33 

2.3 

113 

3.9 

39 

2.7 

Pet  Foods 

73 

2.5 

15 

1.0 

81 

2.8 

22 

1.5 

Salad  Dressings 

15 

0.5 

6 

0.4 

17 

0.6 

9 

0.6 

Shortening  &  Oils 

9 

0.3 

5 

0.3 

6 

0.2 

4 

0.3 

Snacks,  Desserts 

96 

3.3 

25 

1.7 

96 

3.3 

34 

2.3 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

67 

2.3 

31 

2.1 

67 

2.3 

41 

2.8 

Soft  Drinks 

*61 

2.1 

7 

0.5 

**229 

7.9 

34 

2.3 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

84 

2.9 

13 

0.9 

64 

2.2 

13 

0.9 

Sugar 

23 

0.8 

10 

0.7 

29 

1.0 

16 

1.1 

Tea 

9 

0.3 

4 

0.3 

12 

0.4 

7 

0.5 

Vegetables,  Canned 

58 

2.0 

10 

0.7 

75 

2.6 

18 

1.2 

Vegetables,  Dried 

9 

0.3 

4 

0.3 

9 

0.3 

4 

0.3 

NON-FOODS 

105 

3.6 

57 

3.9 

105 

3.6 

79 

5.4 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

35 

1.2 

23 

1.6 

38 

1.3 

32 

2.2 

Housewares 

20 

0.7 

9 

0.6 

23 

0.8 

13 

0.9 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

50 

1.7 

25 

1.7 

44 

1.5 

34 

2.3 

*  Predominantly  6  pack  units.           **  Ind 

vidual  bottles  and 

sans. 
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%  Over 
Average 

Product  Group  $  Sales 

All-Purpose  Cleaners +38 

Applesauce 17 

Baby  Oils,  Supplies  24 

Baking  Chocolate 41 

Beets,  Canned  28 

Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes   30 

Borax,  Drain  Cleaner  42 

Bouillon  Cubes,  Broth  71 

Butter   25 

Carrots,  Canned 22 

Cat  Food,  Canned 40 

Cereals,  Cold  20 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 23 

Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners,  Canned  38 

Chili  Sauce,  Cocktail  Sauces   82 

Chocolate  Syrup 65 

Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 82 

Cleaning  Cloths  52 

Coconut  35 

Cranberry  Sauce   88 

Cream 60 

Dry  Cleaner  43 

Dog  Food,  Canned  49 

Facial  Tissue  37 

Frozen  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 88 

Frozen  Chinese,  Mexican 74 

Frozen  Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs   ...  132 

Frozen  Fruits  58 

Frozen  Italian  Products 196 

Frozen  Juices 171 

Frozen  Pot  Pies,  Dinners 40 

Frozen  Soups 62 

Frozen  Vegetables 71 

Fruit,  Dried    86 

Fruit  Juices  &  Blends   23 

Gelatin  19 

Gourmet  Foods   88 

Honey 73 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets  34 

Insecticides  41 

Jelly  29 


%  Over 
Average 

Product  Group  $  Sales 

Lentils,  Peas,  Dried +34 

Light  Bulbs 73 

Maraschino  Cherries 134 

Mayonnaise  30 

Metal  Polish 30 

Mushrooms   57 

Nuts,  Whole  &  Chopped 54 

Nuts,  Canned,  Cello 79 

Olives 82 

Oriental  Foods  87 

Paper  Napkins  70 

Paper  Towels  24 

Pears,  Canned  29 

Pet  Supplies    18 

Pie  Crust  Mixes  38 

Pie  Fillings 43 

Pimentos  60 

Pineapple,  Canned 31 

Pizza  Mixes   38 

Potatoes,  Canned 78 

Potato  Chips,  Pretzels    34 

Potatoes,  Dry 30 

Pudding,  Dessert,  Crm.  Fill 27 

Relishes  155 

Sanitary  Napkins  29 

Snacks,  Desserts 40 

Soap  Flakes  46 

Soft  Drinks 19 

Soups,  Dehydrated 15 

Stove  Polish 53 

Straws,  Poly  Bags  41 

Tartar  Sauce   22 

Tea  Bags   27 

Tea,  Bulk  32 

Tea  Instant 84 

Toilet  Tissue   27 

Toothpaste 14 

Toppings    83 

Tuna  Fish  33 

Vegetable  Juice,  Canned 88 
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Keys  lo  developing  loyally 


Add  a  touch  of  glamour  (below) 
Exhibit  touches  of  elegance  whenever 
possible.  In  the  decor,  get  the  sparkle 
of  crystal  chandeliers  somewhere  in 
the  store,  use  panels  of  damask  in 
wall  decorations — there  are  good  vinyl 
imitations  available — have  a  customer 
lounge  furnished  with  Louis  XIV  or 
French  provincial  instead  of  traditional 
chrome  and  painted  metal.  In  demon- 
strations of  products,  use  silver-plated 
chafing  dishes,  silver  coffee  service — 
these  can  be  rented — and  a  candelabra 
with  lighted  tapers  as  decorative  fea- 
ture of  the  demonstrator's  table.  Dress 
the  information  hostess  in  red  se- 
quined  dress;  have  the  carryout  boys 
wear  colorful,   brass   buttoned   jackets. 


Unleash  the  imagination  to  achieve  the 
excitement  that  will  make  customers 
talk  about  your  store.  The  store  most 
closely  approximating  her  conception 
of  fastidiously  tasteful  surroundings, 
usually  becomes  the  favorite  store  of 
the  high  income  shopper. 

Keep  tab  on  out-of-stocks 

Concentrate  on  learning  what  your  up- 
per income  customer  buys  so  that  shelf 
facings  and  variety  of  items  offered 
coincide  with  majority  preferences.  Re- 
member: the  upper  income  customer 
has  a  low  tolerance  point  for  under- 
stocks, out-of-stocks  and  for  situations 
when  wanted  items  are  not  stocked 
at  all. 

Schedule  for  efficiency 
and  service 

The  upper  income  housewife's  ability 
to  have  a  car  available  most  of  the 
time  permits  her  to  shop  at  the  times 
she  prefers.  She  wants  speedy,  courte- 
ous checkout  service  no  matter  what 
the  time  of  day  or  the  number  of  other 
customers  in  the  store.  She  resents 
having  to  carry  out  her  own  groceries 
and  looks  upon  the  carryout  service 
or  pickup  station  not  as  extra  service 
but  as  a  basic  requirement  for  her 
patronage. 

Set  up  check-cashing 
procedures 

The  social-conscious,  income-conscious 
upper  incomer  is  supersensitive  to  any 
implication  that  she  may  not  have  a 
right  to  that  status.  This  can  become 
painfully  apparent  if  the  store  is  over- 
zealous  in  its  check-cashing  interroga- 
tion of  the  customer.  Excessive  em- 
barrassment of  the  upper  income  cus- 
tomer will  lose  her  as  a  customer  as 
quickly  as  anything  can — and  she 
won't  soon  forget  or  forgive  you  for  it! 


Emphasize  good  employe 
appearance  (above) 
How  store  personnel  dress,  the  lan- 
guage they  use  and  the  way  they  ob- 
serve personal  cleanliness  make  strong 
impressions  on  the  upper  income  cus- 
tomer. Apparel  should  be  clean  and 
similar  in  appearance.  Checkout  girls 
should  watch  manner  of  makeup,  wear 
minimum  of  jewelry — preferably  none, 
and  watch  gum-chewing.  All  male  em- 
ployes should  wear  neckties  as  part  of 
their  uniform.  Clean  aprons  should  be 
the  rule  for  everyone,  including  meat 
department  employes  who  stock  the 
cases  and  answer  special  requests  of 
customers.  Good  personal  hygiene  is 
an  absolute  necessity. 
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Feature  frozen  foods  (above) 
Don't  treat  frozen  foods  as  the  step- 
child of  the  produce  department — es- 
pecially if  your  store  caters  to  the 
upper  income  group.  They  like  frozen 
foods  and  buy  them  in  greater  variety 
and  quantity  than  any  other  type  of 
customer.  Consider  treating  frozen 
foods  as  a  complete  area  of  its  own 
with  the  traditional  emphasis  given  the 
other  perishables  sections.  Highlight 
with  graphics  and  decor  which  can  be 
seen  throughout  the  store.  Consider 
the  new  multishelved  cases  for  greater 
capacity  and  the  greatest  possible  di- 
versity of  products.  Concentrate  on 
frozen  items  in  advertising. 

Price  competitively 

The  super  market  which  attempts  any 
price  gouging  on.  the  assumption  that 
the  upper  income  customer  is  ignor- 
ant of  or  disinterested  in  prices  soon 
has  its  day  of  reckoning. 

Parallel  selling  approaches 
to  way  of  life 

Special  selling  appeals  to  upper  income 
customer  should  be  based  on  thorough 
knowledge  of  that  group's  manner  of 
living,  their  diversions  during  leisure 
time,  their  social  activities  and  their 
special  interests.  Try  to  create  adver- 
tising which  parallels  these  activities 
and  which  reflects  the  image  of  variety, 
selection,   newness,   service  and  shop- 


ping excitement  which  they  like  to  find 
in  a  super  market.  Know  that  they  will 
react  to  and  use  promotional  devices 
which  do  not  require  too  much  per- 
sonal involvement.  For  example,  they 
favor  coupons  which  may  be  cashed 
in  immediately  but  dislike  anything 
which  requires  saving  of  box  tops  or 
contests  which  require  extra  effort. 

Add  spice  to  shopping  with 
variety  and  selection 

The    privilege    to    pick    and    choose    is 
one    of  the   joys    of   shopping    for   the 
upper    income   customer.    Her   culinary 
horizon   is  wider  than   most  shoppers'; 
so  variety  and  selection  take  on  greater 
importance    as    basic    attractions.    The 
super   market  which    solicits   her   busi- 
ness should  give  careful  consideration 
to  items  which  the  average  food  store 
might  consider  too  exotic,  expensive  o 
esoteric    to    be    economically    feasible 
Meat  personnel  should   be  able  to  pre 
pare   special   and   fancy   cuts,    be   pre 
pared   not  only  to  fulfill   her  menu   re 
quirements  but  to  challenge  her  meal 
planning    imagination    with    new    ideas 
and    a    greater    diversity    of    products. 
Further     this     effort     with      giveaway 
recipes  for  new  manners  of  food  prepa- 
ration;   offer   free    menus    planned    by 
outstanding   local  hotel  and   restaurant 
chefs;       conduct       gourmet       cooking 
schools   at   country   club   or   women's 
clubs  and  stress  variety  in  advertising. 


Have  a  party  center  (above) 

Entertaining  is  particularly  important 
to  the  upper  incomers  and  the  enter- 
prising retailer  can  profit  by  offering 
this  group  a  supply  center  for  party- 
giving  requirements.  The  display  area 
designated  as  a  party  center  should  be 
easily  recognized  —  perhaps  designed 
in  the  style  of  a  carousel  or  with  bal- 
loons and  streamers  as  an  identifying 
centerpiece.  Items  to  feature:  party  nap- 
kins; tablecloths;  cups  in  various  pat- 
terns; glassware  in  simple  but  good 
designs;  party  favors  for  children's 
parties;  drink  mixes;  bar  equipment; 
related  gourmet  foods  for  appetizers 
and  an  information  center  for  prepara- 
tion of  hors  d'oeuvres  and  special 
baked  items  available  from  the  store's 
special   service   departments. 

Spotlight  the  new  (at  right) 
Create  a  special  display  section  in 
which  new  items  are  spotlighted. 
Rather  than  just  exhibiting  an  example 
of  a  product  on  a  "new  item"  rack, 
display  in  quantities  so  customer  pur- 
chases are  encouraged.  Highlight  these 
same  new  items  within  the  areas  where 
they  ordinarily  will  be  stocked.  Use 
shelf  talkers  and  extenders  to  bring 
the  new  product  to  the  customer's  at- 
tention. Make  every  effort  to  stock  new 
items  before  competing  stores  do.  Try 
for  a  reputation  of  being  the  "firstest 
with  the  newest." 
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Be  clean  conscious! 

Schedule  cleanups  of  various  store 
areas  as  methodically  as  you  plan  your 
employe  work  schedule.  Remove  out-of- 
date  signs,  guard  against  wax  buildups 
around  edges  of  gondolas,  keep  an  em- 
ploye assigned  to  the  floor  mop  and 
broom  for  duty  whenever  needed 
throughout  day,  wash  porcelain  sur- 
faces frequently,  keep  a  constant  check 
on  wax  and  curdled  milk  in  base  of 
dairy  case,  watch  produce  rotation  so 
gnats  are  not  attracted — The  list  is 
long  but  vital.  You  can  meet  all  of  the 
other  upper  income  customer's  require- 
ments and  then  scuttle  the  store  by 
lack  of  cleanliness. 

Key  personnel  courtesy 
to  customer  personality 

The  upper  income  customer,  more 
than  the  average  food  shopper,  thinks 
of  herself  as  a  distinct  individual.  She 
is  aware  of  her  income  and  social 
status.  She  frequently  wants  custom 
service  whether  it  be  in  the  meat,  pro- 
duce or  grocery  department.  Each  re- 
quest is  a  test  of  store  diplomacy  and 
of  its  ability  to  serve  the  customer.  To 
do  this  adequately  may  even  require 
a  little  bowing  and  scraping,  but  the 
store  that  meets  the  test  successfully 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  her  above- 
average  buying  power  and  her  fond- 
ness for  items  with  higher  profit  mar- 
gins. Make  an  effort  to  hire  employes 


with  this  in  mind  and  set  standards  of 
conduct  which  are  requirements  for 
keeping  their  jobs. 

Be  parking  lot  perfect 

Since  nearly  all  upper  income  custo- 
mers come  to  the  super  market  by 
automobile,  the  condition  and  care 
of  the  parking  lot  take  on  extra  im- 
portance. Make  entering  and  exiting 
easier  on  busy  days  by  employing  off 
duty  policemen  or  other  authorized 
personnel  to  conduct  traffic  in  and  out 
of  bordering  busy  thorofares.  Keep  the 
lot  clean  and  well  drained  so  that 
customers  don't  have  to  wade  through 
puddles  of  water  to  reach  store  en- 
trance. See  that  stripings  for  lanes  and 
car  stalls  are  clearly  painted.  Make 
sure  that  individual  spaces  for  auto- 
mobiles are  big  enough  for  larger  cars 
of  upper  income  customers. 

Merchandise  imaginatively 
and  excitingly 

Schedule  displays  at  least  a  month  in 
advance  so  time  is  given  to  thinking 
out  the  most  imaginative  ways  to 
present  products.  If  manufacturer-sup- 
plied materials  are  available,  use  them 
to  best  advantage.  If  they  are  not,  im- 
provise, using  your  ingenuity  and 
"elbow  grease."  Relate  displays  of  tie- 
in  items  to  the  upper  incomer's  special 
interests  and  manner  of  living.  Don't 
let  displays  outlive  their  selling  life. 


Make  shopping  easier 

The  upper  income  customer's  life  is 
complicated  by  numerous  outside  ac- 
tivities. The  pressure  of  time  makes 
her  appreciate  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer  to  make  shopping  easier. 
Methods  of  aiding  the  shopper:  store 
hostesses  to  answer  questions  and 
make  suggestions,  store  directories,  in- 
formation phones  connected  to  store 
courtesy  booth  and  easy-to-read 
graphics  and  section  markers.  The  old 
idea  of  giving  away  shopping  lists  is 
still  valid  and  sales  productive. 

Build  "custom"  image 
with  service  departments  (below) 
Opportunity  for  attracting  and  holding 
upper  incomers'  business  can  be  found 
in  their  dislike  of  the  mass  produced 
items  which  sacrifice  quality  for  expe- 
diency. The  on-premises  bakery,  deli- 
catessen, custom-cut  meat  area  and 
catering  service  are  examples  of  in- 
store  activity  which  fills  their  desire  for 
customized  service.  They  like  quality 
and  are  able  to  pay  for  it:  but  the 
competitive  challenge  of  specialty 
shops  which  feature  this  type  of  mer- 
chandise and  which  have  established 
reputations  for  fine  products,  together 
with  the  upper  incomer's  mobility,  is  the 
sword  of  Damocles  which  threatens  the 
retailer's  service  departments  if  he  per- 
mits a  relaxation  of  quality  and  variety 
standards. 
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The  table  on  the  following  pages  reveals  product  movement  in  a  high  income  neighborhood  super  market  as  compared  to  movement  in  a  composit 


Composite  Super  Market 

High  Income  Area  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 
to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 
to 

total 

TOTAL  STORE 

$29,618.98 

100.00 

76,139.6 

100.00 

$29,607.47 

100.00 

78,205.0 

100.00 

MEAT 

$7,011.85 

23.67% 

7,663.0  10.06% 

7,036.68 

23.76%  8,500.3 

10.87% 

Beef 

2,250.20 

7.60 

2,890.9 

3.80 

2,434.63 

8.22 

3,983.8 

5.09 

Veal 

85.28 

.29 

73.1 

.09 

104.49 

.35 

114.4 

.15 

Lamb 

89.30 

.30 

34.5 

.04 

183.03 

.62 

153.0 

.20 

Pork,  Fresh 

1,052.08 

3.55 

762.5 

1.00 

851.93 

2.88 

542.1 

.69 

Pork,  Smoked 

944.65 

3.19 

760.9 

1.00 

1,161.95 

3.92 

875.7 

1.12 

Hams,  Canned 

177.94 

.60 

31.2 

.04 

136.67 

.46 

26.9 

.04 

Lunch  Meats,  Packaged 

513.15 

1.73 

863.1 

1.14 

478.89 

1.62 

815.4 

1.04 

Lunch  Meats,  Bulk 

126.51 

.43 

187.4 

.25 

120.75 

.41 

176.7 

.23 

Sausage  Meats 

153.91 

.52 

215.6 

.28 

115.65 

.39 

167.4 

.21 

Frankfurters  &  Wieners 

533.51 

1.80 

703.3 

.93 

619.54 

2.09 

862.2 

1.10 

Poultry,  Fresh 

984.26 

3.32 

1,011.2 

1.32 

768.62 

2.60 

728.0 

.93 

Variety  Meats 

57.05 

.19 

43.7 

.06 

35.86 

.12 

28.2 

.04 

Miscellaneous 

44.01 

.15 

85.6 

.11 

24.67 

.08 

26.5 

.03 

PRODUCE 

2,635.71 

8.90 

7,513.9 

9.87 

2,692.14 

9.09 

7,715.7 

9.86 

Fruits 

1,120.05 

3.78 

3,510.1 

4.61 

1,241.07 

4.19 

3,791.7 

4.85 

Apples 

123.21 

.42 

175.2 

.23 

103.67 

.35 

146.2 

.19 

Apricots 

17.10 

.06 

44.7 

.06 

4.50 

.02 

11.7 

.01 

Avocados 

1.33 

.01 

4.3 

.01 

1.29 

- 

3.7 

.01 

Bananas 

206.52 

.70 

1,383.8 

1.82 

200.73 

.68 

1,344.8 

1.71 

Blueberries 

21.35 

.07 

26.0 

.03 

52.44 

.18 

60.5 

.08 

Cantaloupes 

146.62 

.50 

133.6 

.18 

211.73 

.72 

185.8 

.24 

Cherries 

16.53 

.06 

25.2 

.03 

13.63 

.05 

19.9 

.03 

Grapefruit 

13.96 

.05 

24.0 

.03 

5.62 

0.2 

9.5 

.01 

Grapes 

67.28 

.23 

153.8 

.20 

81.01 

.27 

186.6 

.24 

Lemons 

32.01 

.11 

72.4 

.10 

32.20 

.11 

66.3 

.08 

Limes 

2.96 

.01 

5.8 

.01 

6.10 

.02 

13.6 

.02 

Melons 

9.92 

.03 

12.5 

.02 

13.52 

.05 

18.1 

.02 

Nectarines 

56.69 

.19 

198.0 

.26 

63.47 

.21 

225.2 

.29 

Oranges 

57.93 

.20 

116.9 

.15 

60.35 

.20 

109.9 

.14 

Peaches 

148.15 

.50 

747.5 

.98 

197.74 

.66 

1,000.1 

1.28 

Pineapple 

2.46 

.01 

3.6 

- 

5.48 

.02 

8.1 

.01 
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Product  group 

Fruits  (continued) 

Plums 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 
tota 

$    80.96 

21 

Strawberries 

48.34 

.16 

Watermelons 

62.75 

.21 

Other  Fruit 

3.98 

.01 

Lawn  &  Garden 

22.71 

.08 

Flowers  &  Plants 

7.75 

.03 

Grass  Seed 

.72 

- 

Fertilizers  &  Chemicals 

7.95 

.03 

Bulbs  &  Seeds 

1.59 

.01 

Wild  Bird  Seed 

3.44 

.01 

Other  Specialties 

1.26 

_ 

Vegetables 

1,492.95 

5.04 

Beans 

11.75 

.04 

Broccoli 

1.61 

.01 

Cabbage 

40.41 

.14 

Carrots 

45.06 

.15 

Cauliflower 

7.41 

.02 

Celery 

70.34 

.24 

Corn 

64.13 

.22 

Cucumbers 

67.60 

21 

Eggplant 

1.97 

.01 

Escarole 

3.25 

.01 

Lettuce 

167.38 

.5} 

Mushrooms 

23.88 

.01 

Onions 

110.85 

.3) 

Parsley 

3.74 

.01 

Peas 

8.18 

OJ 

Peppers 

36.87 

.11 

Potatoes 

548.81 

l.K 

Radishes 

20.79 

.o; 

Spinach 

7.57 

.o; 

Squash 

2.89 

.01 

Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 

9.06 

.o: 

Tomatoes 

202.73 

.61 

PROGRESSIVE 

GROCER 

Based  on  an  eight-week  sales  audit  in  10  super  markets.  All  sales  are  equated  to  a  common  weekly  store  volume  of  $29,619.     Sales  audit  period:  June,  July  and  August 
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store,  which  is  made  up  of  10  stores  serving  the  broad  range  of  consumer  types  that  make  up  a  major  metropolitan  area  such  as  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Marke 

t 

High  Income  Area  Super 

Market 

W 
Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

163.5 

.22 

$78.33 

.26 

153.7 

.20 

117.9 

.15 

50.92 

.17 

124.7 

.16 

86.0 

.11 

53.15 

.18 

79.3 

.10 

15.4 

.02 

5.19 

.02 

24.0 

.03 

32.3 

.04 

29.99 

.10 

34.7 

.04 

6.7 

.01 

5.63 

.02 

4.4 

— 

.8 

— 

3.57 

.01 

3.2 

■  — ■ 

5.1 

.01 

15.07 

.05 

6.7 

.01 

3.6 

— 

1.88 

.01 

4.9 

.01 

5.5 

.01 

2.39 

.01 

3.3 

— 

10.6 

.01 

1.45 

- 

12.2 

.02 

,971.5  5.22 

1,421.08  4.80  3.889.3  4.97 

37.7 

.05 

3.49 

.01 

11.7 

0.1 

3.4 

— 

1.65 

.01 

3.4 

— 

350.8 

.46 

26.84 

.09 

226.2 

.28 

164.9 

.22 

64.31 

.22 

225.2 

.28 

15.2 

.02 

10.60 

.04 

22.0 

.08 

199.0 

.26 

85.13 

.28 

229.6 

.29 

105.3 

.14 

49.78 

.17 

82.5 

.11 

317.1 

.41 

50.46 

.17 

230.3 

.29 

6.9 

.01 

.49 

— 

1.8 

— 

14.6 

.02 

4.64 

.02 

20.5 

.03 

799.8  1.05 

196.86 

.66 

926.1 

1.18 

51.3 

.07 

21.90 

.07 

49.2 

.06 

301.3 

.39 

92.91 

.34 

267.6 

.37 

24.8 

.03 

4.17 

.01 

39.6 

.05 

22.2 

.03 

9.41 

.02 

20.7 

.02 

112.6 

.15 

31.28 

.11 

92.3 

.12 

538.9 

.71 

461.33 

1.56 

453.4 

.58 

105.9 

.14 

22.58 

.08 

114.4 

.15 

23.0 

.03 

7.45 

.03 

24.9 

.03 

10.7 

.01 

3.16 

.01 

11.2 

.01 

39.6 

.05 

2.83 

.01 

11.7 

.01 

607.5 

.80 

228.70 

.77 

689.3 

.88 

Composite  Super  Market 

High  Income  Area  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Vegetables  (continued) 

Other  Vegetables 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 
to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

% 
Sales 

% 
to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

to 
total 

$36.67 

.12 

119.0 

.16 

$41.11 

.10 

132.7 

.18 

DAIRY 

2,866.62 

9.68 

6,964.5 

9.15 

3,015.20 

10.18 

7,021.7 

8.98 

Milk 

683.74 

2.31 

1,883.3 

2.48 

553.16 

1.87 

1,533.2 

1.96 

Cream 

91.56 

.31 

214.9 

.28 

127.64 

.43 

302.0 

.39 

Butter 

-  270.14 

.91 

362.9 

.48 

333.75 

1.13 

459.5 

.59 

Margarine 

252.99 

.86 

937.4 

1.23 

273.73 

.92 

1,026.7 

1.31 

Eggs 

541.89 

1.83 

1,103.5 

1.45 

519.22 

1.75 

995.6 

1.28 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

487.12 

1.64 

1,059.7 

1.39 

573.47 

1.93 

1,252.7 

1.60 

Biscuits  &  Doughs 

84.41 

.28 

365.5 

.48 

77.54 

.26 

300.1 

.38 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

372.81 

1,26 

704.6 

.92 

487.95 

1.65 

898.4 

1.15 

Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

46.25 

.16 

255.3 

.34 

37.52 

.13 

182.6 

19 

.£0 

Salads 

35.71 

.12 

77.4 

.10 

31.22 

.11 

70.9 

.09 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1,170.59 

3.95 

3,176.0 

4.17 

1,718.99 

5.81 

5,237.5 

6.69 

Fruits 

19.54 

.07 

68.4 

.09 

26.90 

.09 

83.6 

.11 

Juices 

135.28 

.46 

757.9 

1.00 

330.26 

1.12 

1,778.0 

2.28 

Vegetables 

300.75 

1.02 

1,173.3 

1.54 

530.24 

1.79 

1,918.9 

2.46 

Soups 

2.65 

.01 

8.9 

.01 

3.91 

.01 

11.7 

.01 

Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

170.12 

.57 

457.8 

.60 

221.99 

.75 

535.5 

.68 

Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

76.43 

.26 

153.3 

.20 

113.21 

.38 

191.4 

.24 

Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 

21.51 

.07 

98.4 

.13 

54.41 

.18 

245.0 

.31 

Other 

10.31 

.03 

30.6 

.04 

21.35 

.07 

58.7 

.08 

Italian 

27.34 

.09 

59.2 

.08 

85.07 

.29 

157.0 

.20 

Meat  and  Fish 

397.72 

1.34 

353.2 

.46 

318.10 

1.08 

236.4 

.30 

Chinese,  Mexican 

8.94 

.03 

15.0 

.02 

13.55 

.05 

21.3 

.02 

GROCERY 

13,977.44 

47.20 

47,312.3 

62.16 

13,541.33 

45.74 

46,842.0 

59.91 

Baby  Foods 

225.31 

.76 

1,868.9 

2.46 

226.19 

.76 

1,779.4 

2.28 

Foods  &  Juices 

219.07 

.74 

1,845.5 

2.43 

222.65 

.75 

1,767.7 

2.27 

Cereals  &  Formula 

6.24 

.02 

23.4 

.03 

3.54 

.01 

11.7 

.01 

Baking  Mixes 

408.78 

1.38 

1,184.4 

1.56 

349.09 

1.17 

1,056.6 

1.35 

Frosting,  Fudge  Mixes 

41.54 

.14 

152.3 

.20 

46.66 

.16 

151.1 

.19 

Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

146.33 

.49 

505.3 

.67 

146.33 

.49 

490.0 

.63 

Family  Flour 

105.33 

.36 

161.6 

.21 

60.76 

.20 

104.6 

.13 

Cake  Flour 

2.85 

.01 

7.6 

.01 

2.23 

.01 

5.9 

.01 

■■■■ 

continued 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups  in  the  high  income  store 


Composite  Super  Market 

High  Income  Area  Super 

Vlarket 

Product  group 

Baking  Mixes  (continued) 

Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 

Wkly 

% 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

5 

total 

$  15.52 

.05 

48.9 

.06 

$17.31 

.06 

59.5 

.08 

Pie  Crust  Mixes 

11.63 

.04 

44.5 

.06 

13.12 

.04 

48.4 

.06 

Muffin  &Corn  Bread  Mix 

10.63 

.04 

69.0 

.09 

7.90 

.03 

44.0 

.06 

Pancake  &  Waffle  Mixes 

28.47 

.10 

86.1 

.12 

22.10 

.07 

70.2 

.09 

Corn  &  Potato  Meal 

16.24 

.05 

33.9 

.04 

.63 

— 

2.9 

— 

Pizza  Mixes 

21.68 

.07 

46.8 

.06 

21.10 

.07 

46.3 

.06 

Other  Flour  &  Mixes 

8.56 

.03 

28.4 

.04 

10.95 

.04 

33.7 

.04 

Baking  Needs 

112.29 

.38 

390.7 

.51 

131.77 

.45 

410.1 

.52 

Extracts  &  Colorings 

4.81 

.02 

15.8 

.02 

4.31 

.01 

10.3 

.01 

Nuts-Whole  &  Chopped 

3.63 

.01 

9.2 

.01 

4.47 

.02 

10.3 

.01 

Baking  Powder,  Soda 

9.42 

.03 

63.8 

.08 

5.46 

.02 

41.1 

.05 

Chocolate  Syrup 

9.67 

.03 

49.8 

.07 

14.49 

.05 

73.4 

.09 

Cocoa,  Hot  Chocolate' 

24.14 

.09 

51.1 

.07 

22.98 

.08 

46.9 

.06 

Baking  Chocolate 

5.56 

.02 

18.8 

.02 

7.33 

.03 

23.5 

.03 

Cocoanut 

4.99 

.02 

15.0 

.02 

6.20 

.02 

19.1 

.02 

Corn  Starch 

2.95 

.01 

15.0 

.02 

2.98 

.01 

14.7 

.02 

Maraschino  Cherries 

6.99 

.02 

20.2 

.03 

11.68 

.04 

32.3 

.04 

Marshmallow  Creme 

1.31 

— 

5.3 

.01 

1.45 

.01 

5.9 

.01 

Yeast 

8.47 

.03 

70.9 

.09 

7.03 

.02 

58.0 

.08 

Freeze  Mix,  Malt  Syrup 

30.18 

.10 

55.5 

.07 

43.39 

.14 

74.6 

.10 

Other 

.17 

- 

.3 

- 

; 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

261.44 

.88 

246.8 

.32 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Beer,  Ale 

211.08 

.71 

197.6 

.26 

- 

- 

— 

" 

Wine,  Liquors,  Mixes 

50.36 

.17 

49.2 

.06 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Bread  &  Rolls 

924.96 

3.13 

3,569.9 

4.69 

1,012.20 

3.42 

3,868.7 

4.95 

Cakes 

424.56 

1.44 

1,289.7 

1.69 

420.09 

1.42 

1,193.1 

1.53 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

308.63 

1.04 

2,092.8 

2.75 

275.70 

.93 

2,245.6 

2.87 

Candy  &  Cough  Drops 

212.21 

.72 

984.1 

1.29 

200.83 

.68 

1.023.1 

1.31 

Candy  Bars 

46.22 

.16 

530.6 

.70 

35.92 

.12 

613.5 

.78 

Chewing  Gum 

50.20 

.16 

578.1 

.76 

38.95 

.13 

609.0 

.78 

Cereals 

478.39 

1.62 

1,402.5 

1.84 

549.37 

1.86 

1,560.4 

2.00 

Cereals,  Cold 

437.89 

1.48 

1,262.9 

1.66 

525.75 

1.78 

1.485.4 

1.90 

Cereals,  Hot 

32.62 

.11 

113.9 

.15 

17.52, 

.06 

54.5 

.07 

Popcorn  Kernels 

7.88 

.03 

25.7 

.03 

6.10 

.02 

20.5 

.03 

Cigarettes,  Cigars 

1,594.19 

5.38 

818.8 

1.08 

1,322.67 

4.46 

6002 

.77 

Cigarettes 

1,552.01 

5.24 

626.7 

.83 

1,304.85 

4.40 

527.6 

.67 

Cigars,  Smoking 

Tobacco 

28.75 

.10 

124.0 

.16 

12.07 

.04 

43.3 

.06 

Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 

13.43 

.04 

68.7 

09 

5.75 

.02 

29.3 

.04 

Composite  Supei 

Product  f  roup 
Coffee 

Wkly         % 

$           to 

Sales      total 

$  864.77    2.92' 

Regular 

616.66    2.08 

Instant 

248.11      .84 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

468.78    1.59 

Catsup 

84.25      .29 

Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

4.16      .01 

Horseradish  &  Mustard 

27.74      .09 

Relishes 

26.37      .09 

Pickle  Specialties 

10.49      .03 

Olives 

23.84      .08 

Pickles 

118.26      .40 

Salt 

16.05      .06 

Sauces 

63.67      .22 

Spices 

64.27      .22 

Vinegar 

29.68      .10 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

163.10     .55 

Cookies 

332.51    1.12 

Fish,  Canned 

190.42      .64 

Salmon 

35.60      .12 

Sardines 

16.91      .06 

Tuna 

125.88      .42 

Other 

12.03      .04 

Fruits,  Canned 

394.28    1.33 

Applesauce 

68.46      .23 

Apricots 

14.97      .05 

Cherries 

9.90      .03 

Cranberry  Sauce 

5.66      .02 

Fruit  Cocktail 

58.36      .20 

Peaches 

69.83      .24 

Pears 

24.08      .08 

Pineapple 

45.60      .15 

Pie  Fillings 

71.36      .24 

Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

16.84      .06 

Plums  &  Prunes 

4.11      .01 

Apples,  Berries,  Figs 

5.11      .02 

Fruit,  Dried 

24.58      .08 

Household  Supplies 

666.23    2.25 

Ammonia,  Bleaches,  Bluing 

120.50      .411 

Borax,  Drain  Cleaner 

29.19      .10* 

Bowl  Cleaners 

13.60      .05' 

K156 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Market        High  Income  Area  Super  Market 


Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

780.5 

1.02 

$714.16  2.41 

694.4 

.89 

506.0 

.66 

512.61 

1.73 

463.9 

.60 

274.5 

.36 

201.55 

.68 

230.5 

.29 

1,747.2 

2.30 

478.96  1.62  1,677.7  2.15 

474.8 

.62 

75.01 

.26 

406.4 

.52 

15.3 

.02 

6.81 

.02 

24.9 

.03 

138.6 

.18 

25.42 

.09 

129.1 

.16 

90.3 

.12 

62.67 

.21 

219.6 

.28 

27.0 

.04 

3.06 

.01 

7.3 

.01 

53.8 

.07 

43.02 

.15 

91.0 

.12 

306.8 

.41 

104.34 

.35 

262.9 

.34 

145.1 

.19 

10.32 

.03 

92.4 

.12 

226.2 

.30 

50.32 

.17 

177.5 

.23 

177.2 

.23 

64.95 

.22 

169.8 

.22 

92.1 

.12 

33.04 

.11 

96.8 

.12 

516.8 

.68 

167.55 

.57 

529.5 

.68 

925.2 

1.22 

361.03  1.22  1,312.1  1.68 

613.0 

.81 

214.26 

.72 

651.5 

.83 

61.8 

.08 

22.84 

.08 

35.2 

.05 

85.7 

.11 

14.02 

.05 

64.2 

.08 

430.9 

.57 

160.90 

.54 

510.5 

.66 

34.6 

.05 

16.50 

.05 

41.6 

.06 

1,741.9 

2.29 

402.10  1.36  1,640.9  2.10 

391.2 

.51 

79.23 

.27 

423.3 

.54 

67.4 

.09 

11.66 

.04 

45.5 

.06 

37.7 

.05 

8.74 

.03 

30.8 

.04 

27.3 

.04 

8.05 

.03 

35.2 

.05 

293.4 

.39 

43.08 

.15 

217.1 

.28 

309.5 

.41 

48.72 

.16 

212.7 

.27 

83.7 

.11 

28.43 

.10 

95.4 

.12 

172.9 

.23 

51.33 

.17 

187.8 

.24 

261.0 

.34 

87.74 

.30 

261.1 

.33 

64.5 

.08 

27.42 

.09 

105.6 

.14 

15.8 

.02 

3.89 

.01 

13.2 

.02 

17.5 

.02 

3.81 

.01 

13.2 

.01 

62.9 

.08 

41.59 

.14 

102.6 

.13 

1,788.9 

2.35 

707.46  2.39  1,797.0  2.30 

299.1 

.40 

105.82 

.36 

245.2 

.32 

55.3 

.07 

36.75 

.12 

66.0 

.08 

42.1 

.06 

14.60 

.05 

44.0 

.06 

Composite  Super  Markel 

High  Income  Area  Supf 

:r  Market 

Product  group 

Household  Supplies  (continued) 

Brooms,  Brushes 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 
to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold     1 

% 
to 
otal 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

%        Wkly 

to        Units 

total      Sold 

? 

to 
total 

8.04  • 

.03 

5.2 

.01 

$9.57 

.03         7.4 

.01 

All-Purpose 

94.00 

.32 

215.3 

.28 

147.21 

.50     282.3 

.36 

Scouring  Powders 

47.42 

.16 

290.4 

.38 

39.89 

.13     238.1 

.31 

Polish,  Wax,  Removers 

58.31 

.20 

74.1 

.10 

40.97 

.14      47.8 

.06 

Other  Laundry  Supplies 

137.41 

.46 

247.0 

.32 

135.44 

.46     231.2 

.30 

Lye,  Lime 

1.24 

— 

5.1 

.01 

— 

—          — 

- 

Metal  Polish 

3.66 

.01 

7.9 

.01 

4.22 

.01        8.8 

.01 

Mops,  Handles  &  Heads 

6.48 

.02 

10.0 

.01 

5.72 

.02        6.7 

.01 

Scouring  Pads 

26.82 

.09 

104.5 

.13 

25.69 

.09      96.8 

.12 

Starch 

7.67 

.03 

26.0 

.03 

5.11 

.02       14.7 

.02 

Stove  Polish 

1.42 

— 

1.5 

— 

1.41 

.01         1.5 

— 

Waterless  Soap,  Oils 

3.08 

.01 

6.3 

.01 

1.22 

.02        2.9 

— 

Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

11.83 

.04 

32.1 

.04 

11.45 

.04      30.8 

.04 

Canning  Supplies 

39.31 

.13 

149.5 

.20 

36.47 

.12     150.8 

.19 

Household  Deodorants 

13.11 

.04 

124.0 

.16 

11.66 

.04     174.1 

.22 

Insecticides 

16.59 

.06 

17.8 

.02 

31.25 

.10      36.4 

.05 

Light  Bulbs 

20.98 

.07 

66.1 

.09 

31.69 

.10      93.9 

.12 

Cloths 

2.44 

.01 

5.8 

.01 

5.01 

.01       11.7 

.01 

Dry  Cleaner 

3.13 

.01 

3.8 

.01 

6.31 

.02        5.9 

.01 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

289.34 

.98 

647.8 

.85 

318.94  1.08     704.4 

.90 

Jelly 

26.00 

.09 

83.5 

.11 

34.03 

.11     107.1 

.14 

Apple  Butter,  etc. 

5.54 

.02 

16.4 

.02 

1.12 

4.4 

.01 

Honey 

11.28 

.04 

25.2 

.04 

16.17 

.06      36.0 

.05 

Sugar  Substitutes 

7.61 

.03 

11.4 

.01 

9.12 

.03       13.2 

.02 

Peanut  Butter 

98.21 

.33 

187.8 

.25 

112.73 

.38     206.2 

.27 

Preserves,  Jam,  Marmalade 

83.05 

.28 

200.1 

.26 

87.80 

.30     220.1 

.28 

Syrups  &  Molasses 

57.65 

.19 

123.4 

.16 

57.97 

.20     117.4 

.15 

Juices,  Canned 

274.83 

.93  1,020.7 

1.34 

290.87 

.98   1042.4  1.33 

Fruit  Drinks 

100.80 

.34 

387.0 

.51 

80.03 

.27     277.3 

.35 

Vegetable 

11.17 

.04 

62.2 

.08 

20.21 

.07     111.5 

.14 

Tomato  Juice 

35.15 

.12 

156.9 

.21 

43.48 

.15     182.9 

.24 

Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 

127.71 

.43 

414.6 

.54 

147.15 

.49     470.7 

.60 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

169.20 

.57 

621.9 

.81 

123.42 

.42     455.1 

.58 

Maraconi 

71.19 

.24 

282.4 

.37 

45.21 

.15     182.2 

.23 

Noodles 

58.14 

.20 

191.5 

.25 

53.18 

.18     173.1 

.22 

Spaghetti 

39.87 

.13 

148.0 

.19 

25.03 

.09       99.8 

.13 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

456.89 

1.54  1,810.1 

2.38 

401.19  1.36  1,509.5  1.93 

Beef  &  Lamb  Comb.,  Gravies 

62.52 

.21 

179.1 

.24 

47.08 

.16     127.6 

.16 

Corned  Beef,  Hash 

25.99 

.09 

54.9 

.07 

25.45 

.09       52.8 

.07 

continued 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups  in  the  high  income  store 


Composite  Super  Market     1 

ligh  Income  Area  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food 
-Canned  (continued) 

Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 
to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 
to 

total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly       % 
Units      to 
Sold     total 

16.33 

.06 

34.4 

.05 

S24.06 

.08 

44.0      06  , 

Luncheon  Meats,  Ham 

48.68 

.16 

117.7 

.15 

28.74 

.10 

73.4     .09 

Pot'd,  Spr'd,  Franks,  etc. 

33.84 

.11 

157.8 

.21 

15.41 

05 

51.3     .07 

Chili  &  Mexican 

8.55 

.03 

23.8 

.03 

6.92 

.02 

19.1     .02 

Spaghetti/Meat, 

Ravioli,  Pizza 

37.14 

.12 

108.6 

.14 

27.00 

.09 

83.6     .11 

Baked  Beans 

113.74 

.39 

728.2 

.96 

97.80 

.33 

585.3     .74 

Meatless  Macaroni 

&  Spaghetti 

17.58 

.06 

95.8 

.13 

17.81 

.06 

98.3    .13 

Oriental  Foods 

35.59 

.12 

106.3 

.14 

65.69 

.22 

209.8    .27 

Macaroni,  Spag.,  Noodle, 
Rice  Dinners 

56.93 

.19 

203.5 

.26 

45.23 

.16 

164.3     .21 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

162.95 

.55 

893.9 

1.17 

86.03 

.29 

341.9     .44 

Milk  Substitutes 

26.26 

.09 

49.5 

.06 

16.07 

.05 

30.8     04 

Canned 

102.14 

.34 

792.3 

1.04 

35.15 

.12 

267.0     .34 

Powdered 

34.55 

.12 

52.1 

.07 

34.81 

.12 

44.1      06 

Paper  Products 

612.89 

2.07 

2,236.0 

2.94 

802.75 

2.71 

3,013.7  3.85 

Facial  Tissue 

86.23 

.29 

441.3 

.58 

119.57 

.41 

624.9     .80 

Napkins 

37.54 

.13 

168.2 

.22 

68.46 

.23 

303.8     .38' 

Toilet  Tissue 

177.61 

.60 

731.6 

.96 

230.97 

.78 

1,052.3  1.35 

Towels  &  Holders 

94.99 

.32 

291.7 

.39 

124.98 

.42 

393.9     .50 

Wax  Paper  &  Plastic  Wrap 

38.20 

.13 

150.3 

.20 

38.36 

.13 

129.1     .17 

Straws,  Poly  Bags,  Other 

82.99 

.28 

254.9 

.33 

106.28 

.36 

283.9     .36 

Aluminum  Foil 

55.70 

.19 

128.7 

.17 

62.93 

.21 

137.2     .18 

Sanitary  Napkins 

39.63 

.13 

69.3 

.09 

51.20 

.17 

88.6     .11 

Pet  Foods 

331.20 

1.12 

1,620.4 

2.13 

445.79 

1.51 

2,191.9  2.80 

Dog  Food,  Canned 

129.91 

.44 

892.4 

1.17 

193.47 

.65 

1.299.8  1.66 

Dog  Food,  Dry 

123.33 

.42 

183.5 

.24 

155.87 

.53 

254.0     .32 

Cat  Food,  Canned  &  Dry 

77.96 

.26 

544.5 

.72 

96.45 

.33 

638.1     .82 

Salad  Dressings 

181.29 

.61 

467.0 

.61 

187.58 

.63 

492.9     63 

Mayonnaise 

26.78 

.09 

59.7 

.08 

37.30 

.13 

76.3     .10 

Sandwich  Spread 

9.41 

.03 

23.4 

.03 

13.28 

.04 

42.9     .05 

Salad  Dressings 

136.92 

.46 

365.5 

.48 

128.38 

.43 

354.6     .45 

Tartar  Sauce,  etc. 

8.18 

.03 

18.4 

.02 

8.62 

.03 

19.1      03 

Shortening  &  Oils 

197.81 

.67 

342.5 

.45 

97.22 

.32 

190.1      24 

Shortening 

97.90 

.33 

155.5 

.20 

39.89 

.13 

64.5     08 

Oil,  Cooking  &  Salad 

99.91 

.34 

187.0 

.25 

57.33 

.19 

125.6     .16 

Snacks,  Desserts 

559.74 

1.89 

2,243.4 

2.95 

682.41 

2.31 

2,596.9  3.32 

Nuts-Salted,  Proc'd,  Plain 

61.50 

.21 

87.7 

.12 

87.48 

.30 

136.3     .17 
380.0    .49 

Gelatin 

46.19 

.16 

439.2 

.58 

46.02 

.16 

Composite  Super 


Product  group 

Snacks,  Desserts  (continued) 

Pud'ng,  Dessert,  Cream  fill 
Potato  Chips,  Pretzels,  etc. 
Toppings 
Gourmet  Items 


Soaps  &  Detergents 

Toilet  Soap 

Soap  Flakes 

Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 


Soft  Drinks 

Soft  Drinks 
Powders,  Tablets 


Wkly       % 
$         to 

Sales    total 


S  81.98  .28 

321.17  1.08 

26.99  .09 

21.91  .07 

866.74  2.93 
201.89  .68 

13.82  .05 

196.75  .66 
454.28  1.54 
638.03  2.15 
528.36  1.78 
109.67  .37 


Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

289.44     .91 

Soup,  Canned 

236.88     .81 

Dehydrated 

28.34     .09 

Cubes,  Instant  Broth 

4.22     .01 

H1RLH 

371.65    1.25 

Tea 

103.57     .35 

Package 

6.27     .02 

Bags 

63.47     .22 

Instant 

33.83     .11 

Vegetables,  Canned 

506.26    1.71 

Asparagus 

18.52     .06 

Beans-Green,  Wax 

72.34     .25 

Beans-Brown,  Kidney,  etc. 

28.25     .10 

Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

9.99     .03 

Beets 

14.87     .05 

Carrots 

2.98     .01 

Corn 

82.63     .27 

Kraut,  Cabbage 

12.74     .05 

Lima  Beans 

6.69     .02 

Mixed 

8.83     .03 

Peas 

56.36     .19 

Peas  &  Carrots 

6.07     .02 

Pimentos 

2.45     .01 

Potatoes,  White 

2.57     .01 

Potatoes,  Sweet 

15.02     .05 

Spinach 

11.42     .04 

Greens,  Okra 

2.73     .01 
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Market 


High  Income  Area  Super  Market 


Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

% 

Units 

to 

$ 

to 

Units 

to 

Sold 

total 

Sales 

total 

Sold 

total 

804.6  1.06 

759.3  1.00 

89.3  .11 

63.3  .08 


$89.61 

383.42 

32.65 

43.23 


.30  1,041.6 

1.29  820.3 

.11  105.6 

.15  113.1 


1.33 
1.05 

.14 
.14 


2,121.7   2.79    817.43  2.76  1,785.5  2.28 


1,029.2 

1.35 

172.37 

.58 

848.2 

1.09 

27.6 

.04 

17.19 

.06 

33.3 

.04 

395.4 

.52 

182.37 

.62 

361.1 

.46 

669.5 

.88 

445.50 

1.50 

542.9 

.69 

5,912.0 

7.77 

685.96 

2.32 

6,174.5 

7.90 

4,786.6 

6.29 

621.68 

2.10 

5,759.3 

7.37 

1,125.4 

1.48 

64.28 

.22 

415.2 

.53 

1,824.7 

2.40 

255.25 

.86 

1,728.1 

2.21 

1,692.8 

2.22 

223.36 

.75 

1,590.2 

2.03 

110.4 

.15 

26.40 

.09 

108.6 

.14 

21.5 

.03 

5.49 

.02 

29.3 

.04 

780.5 

1.02 

333.71 

1.13 

794.9 

1.02 

237.8 

.31 

135.95 

.46 

286.1 

.37 

29.0 

.04 

8.56 

.03 

52.8 

.07 

108.9 

.14 

76.33 

.26 

124.7 

.16 

99.9 

.13 

51.06 

.17 

108.6 

.14 

3,075.7 

4.04 

363.32 

1.23 

2,050.8 

2.62 

60.0 

.08 

17.48 

.06 

52.8 

.07 

416.2 

.55 

61.23 

.21 

319.8 

.41 

199.8 

.26 

16.21 

.05 

105.6 

.14 

46.5 

.06 

2.30 

.01 

10.3 

.01 

94.7 

.12 

16.38 

.06 

96.8 

.12 

22.0 

.03 

3.37 

.01 

23.5 

.03 

537.1 

.71 

42.71 

.14 

275.8 

.36 

74.9 

.10 

8.46 

.03 

46.9 

.06 

47.6 

.06 

4.28 

.01 

26.4 

.03 

44.3 

.06 

3.16 

.01 

14.7 

.02 

343.7 

.45 

34.60 

.12 

196.6 

.25 

32.7 

.04 

3.72 

.01 

20.5 

.03 

9.8 

.01 

2.96 

.01 

11.7 

.01 

21.2 

.03 

3.37 

.01 

26.4 

.03 

51.5 

.07 

10.03 

.03 

33.7 

.04 

'74.6 

.10 

4.50 

.02 

29.3 

.04 

19.1 

.03 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Composite  Super  Market 

High  Income  Area  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Vegetables,  Canned  (continued) 

Tomatoes,  Paste, 
Sauce,  etc. 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly        % 
Units       to 
Sold      total 

126.84 

.43 

886.2  1.16 

$99.31 

.34 

660.2     84 

Mushrooms 

19.23 

.06 

63.0 

.08 

23.79 

.08 

76.3     .10 

Other 

5.73 

.02 

30.8 

.04 

5.46 

.02 

23.5     .03 

Vegetables,  Dried 

123.55 

.42 

368.7 

.48 

94.88 

.32 

235.3    .30 

Beans 

32.28 

.11 

128.2 

.17 

6.58 

.02 

27.9    .04 

Lentils,  Peas 

1.68 

.01 

10.4 

.01 

2.04 

.01 

11.7    .01 

Potatoes 

43.80 

.15 

102.7 

.14 

48.21 

.16 

102.7    .13 

Rice 

45.79 

.15 

127.4 

.16 

38.05 

.13 

93.0    .12 

Miscellaneous  Grocery 

18.84 

.06 

46.6 

.06 

44.44 

.15 

128.2    .16 

NON-FOODS 

1,956.77 

6.60  3,509.9  4.61 

1,603.13  5.42 

2,887.8  3.69 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

662.71 

2.24  1,075.6  1.42 

651.74 

2.20 

982.3  1.26 

Baby  Oils,  Supplies 

22.41 

.08 

51.0 

.07 

31.09 

.11 

59.0    .08 

Lotion,  Spray,  Sets 

80.66 

.27 

94.4 

.12 

87.15 

.29 

91.0    .12 

First  Aid  Supplies 

42.96 

.14 

78.4 

.10 

42.90 

.14 

74.0    .09 

Tooth  Paste 

99.45 

.34 

187.6 

.24 

116.54 

.39 

211.4    .27 

Tooth  Powder 

9.69 

.03 

18.2 

.02 

6.38 

.02 

11.1    .01 

Other  Dental  Aids 

4.61 

.01 

8.2 

.01 

2.02 

.01 

3.0     - 

Creams,  Lotions 

16.77 

.06 

27.6 

.04 

15.19 

.05 

25.6    .03 

Shaving  Prep's  &  Lotions 

32.19 

.11 

45.8 

.06 

27.68 

.09 

36.2    .05 

Shampoos 

69.24 

.23 

92.3 

.12 

75.81 

.25 

95.2    .12 

Razors,  Blades 

35.03 

.12 

53.7 

.07 

23.84 

.08 

30.0    .04 

Er 

63.66 

.21 

73.4 

.10 

66.05 

.22 

64.0    .08 

34.51 

.12 

68.9 

.09 

37.64 

.13 

74.3    .10 

14.44 

.05 

12.3 

.02 

11.02 

.04 

8.2    .01 

Mouthwash 

34.17 

.12 

56.4 

.07 

32.81 

.11 

52.2    .07 

Head  &  Stomach  Remedies 

73.79 

.25 

150.1 

.20 

68.11 

.23 

121.2    .16 

Laxatives 

11.53 

.04 

27.6 

.04 

5.82 

.02 

14.8    .02 

Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 

10.53 

.04 

15.3 

.02 

6.69 

.02 

11.1    .01 

Other 

7.07 

.02 

14.4 

.02 

- 

- 



Housewares 

429.36 

1.45 

862.0  1.13 

275.26 

.93 

644.6    .83 

Promotional  Merchandise 

404.66 

1.37 

518.4 

.68 

385.64 

1.30 

489.3    .62 

Pet  Supplies 

45.30 

.15 

101.9 

.13 

70.59 

.24 

157.5    .20 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

188.32 

.63 

238.3 

.31 

49.75 

.17 

36.4    .05 

Magazines,  Stationery  &  Toys 

198.56 

.67 

651.5 

.86 

152.53 

.52 

541.9    .69 

Magazines  &  Books 

145.51 

.49 

502.9 

.66 

108.93 

.37 

437.7    .56 

Toys 

33.63 

.11 

84.4 

.11 

25.10 

.09 

50.6    .06 

School  &  Writing  Supplies 

19.42 

.07 

64.2 

.09 

18.50 

.06 

53.6    .07 

Miscellaneous  Non-Foods 

27.86 

.09 

62.2 

.08 

17.62 

.06 

35.8    .04 

•  Individual  bottles  and  cans 
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How  63  product  groups  in  dairy,  frozen  loods  and  grocery 
rank  in  contribution  to  total  weekly  sales  in  me  composite 
Store  and  in  me  "High  income  Neighborhood  store 

'Composite  is  based  on  $  sales  in  10  stores  over  an  eight-week  period  during  June,  July  and  August. 
**High  Income  figures  are  based  on  sales  in  a  super  market  located  in  this  type  of  neighborhood  over  the  same  time  and  period  as  the  composite. 


Composite  Store 


High   Income 


Product  Group 

Unit 
Sales  Rank 

of 

Units 

Accum. 
',  of 

Units 

Unit 
Sales  Rank 

of 

Units 

Accum. 
\  of 

Units 

tSoft  Drinks 

5912    1 

9.70 

9.70 

6175    1 

9.97 

9.97 

Bread  &  Rolls 

3570    2 

5.86 

15.56 

3869    2 

6.24 

16.21 

Canned  Vegetables 

3076    3 

5.05 

20.61 

2051    7 

3.31 

19.52 

Snacks,  Desserts 

2243    4 

3.68 

24.29 

2597    4 

4.19 

23.71 

Paper  Products 

2236    5 

3.66 

27.95 

3014    3 

4.86 

28.57 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

2122    6 

3.48 

31.43 

1786  10 

2.88 

31.45 

Candy,  Gum 

2093    7 

3.43 

34.86 

2246    5 

3.63 

35.08 

Milk,  Fresh 

1883    8 

3.09 

37.95 

1533  17 

2.47 

37.55 

Baby  Foods 

1869    9 

3.07 

41.02 

1779  11 

2.87 

40.42 

Soup,  Canned,  Dry 

1825  10 

2.98 

44.00 

1728  13 

2.79 

43.21 

Canned  Meats,  Prepared  Foods 

1810  11 

2.97 

46.97 

1510  18 

2.44 

45.65 

Household  Supplies 

1789  12 

2.93 

49.90 

1797    9 

2.90 

48.55 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Olives 

1747  13 

2.87 

52.77 

1678  14 

2.71 

51.26 

Canned  Fruits 

1742  14 

2.86 

55.63 

1641  15 

2.65 

53.91 

Pet  Foods 

1620  15 

2.65 

58.28 

2192    6 

3.54 

57.45 

Cereals 

1402  16 

2.30 

60.58 

1560  16 

2.52 

59.97 

Cakes,  Fresh 

1290  17 

2.12 

62.70 

1193  21 

1.93 

61.90 

Baking  Mixes 

1184  18 

1.94 

64.64 

1057  22 

1.71 

63.61 

Frozen  Vegetables 

1173  19 

1.92 

66.56 

1919    8 

3.10 

66.71 

Eggs 

1103  20 

1.81 

68.37 

996  25 

1.61 

68.32 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

1076  21 

1.77 

70.14 

982  26 

1.58 

69.90 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

1059  22 

1.74 

71.88 

1253  20 

2.02 

71.92 

Canned  Juices 

1021  23 

1.68 

73.56 

1042  23 

1.68 

73.60 

Margarine 

937  24 

1.54 

75.10 

1027  24 

1.66 

75.26 

Cookies 

925  25 

1.52 

76.62 

1312  19 

2.12 

77.38 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

894  26 

1.46 

78.08 

342  42 

.55 

77.93 

Housewares 

862  27 

1.41 

79.49 

645  32 

1.04 

78.97 

Cigarettes,  Cigars 

819  28 

1.34 

80.83 

600  33 

.97 

79.94 

Coffee 

780  29 

1.28 

82.11 

694  30 

1.12 

81.06 

Sugar 

780  30 

1.28 

83.39 

795  28 

1.28 

82.34 

Frozen  Juices 

758  31 

1.24 

84.63 

1778  12 

2.87 

85.21 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

705  32 

1.16 

85.79 

898  27 

1.45 

86.66 

Product  Group 


Stationery,  Magazines  &  Toys 
Jams,  Jellies  &  Spreads 
Macaroni  Products,  Dry 
Canned  Fish 

Promotional  Merchandise 

Crackers 

Salad  Dressings,  Mayonnaise 

Frozen  Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

Baking  Needs 
Dried  Vegetables 
Refrigerated  Biscuits  &  Doughs 
Butter 

Frozen  Meats  &  Fish 
Shortenings,  Oils 
Non-Carbonated  Drinks 
Beer,  Wine,  Mixes 

Tea 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

Cream 

Frozen  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries 

Pet  Supplies 

Frozen  Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 
Refrigerated  Salads 
Frozen  Fruits 

Dried  Fruits 
Misc.  Non-Foods 
Frozen  Italian  Foods 
Misc.  Grocery  Products 

Misc.  Frozen  Foods 
Frozen  Chinese,  Mexican 
Frozen  Soups 

TOTAL 


t  Individual  bottlot  and  cans 
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Variations  in  sales  patterns  in  the  high  in- 
come neighborhood  store  compared  to  the 
average  super  market  can  be  seen  in  this 
table.  The  63  major  product  categories  in 
groceries,  frozen  foods,  dairy  and  non-foods 
in  the  composite  super  market  are  ranked  in 
descending  order  of  unit  sales  with  the  unit 
sales  and  ranking  of  each  product  category 
in  a  high  income  neighborhood  alongside. 
Sales  in  the  high  income  store  have  been 
equated  to  the  $30,000  weekly  sales  of  the 
composite  store. 


Composite  Store 

High 

Income 

Unit 

Sales  Rank 

of 
Units 

Accum. 
%  of 
Units 

Unit 
Sales  Rank 

of 

Units 

Accum- 
',  of 
Units 

651  33 

1.07 

86.86 

542  34 

.87 

87.53 

648  34 

1.06 

87.92 

704  29 

1.14 

88.67 

622  35 

1.02 

88.94 

455  40 

.73 

89.40 

613  36 

1.01 

89.95 

652  31 

1.05 

90.45 

518  37 

.85 

90.80 

489  38 

.79 

91.24 

517  38 

.85 

91.65 

530  36 

.86 

92.10 

467  39 

.77 

92.42 

493  37 

.80 

92.90 

458  40 

.75 

93.17 

536  35 

.87 

93.77 

391  41 

.64 

93.81 

410  41 

.66 

94.43 

369  42 

.61 

94.42 

235  48 

.38 

94.81 

365  43 

.60 

95.02 

300  44 

.48 

95.29 

363  44 

.60 

95.62 

459  39 

.74 

96.03 

353  45 

.58 

96.20 

236  47 

.38 

96.41 

342  46 

.56 

96.76 

190  50 

.31 

96.72 

255  47 

.42 

97.18 

183  51 

.30 

97.02 

247  48 

.41 

97.59 







238  49 

.39 

97.98 

286  45 

.46 

97.48 

238  50 

.39 

98.37 

36  59 

.06 

97.54 

215  51 

.35 

98.72 

302  43 

.48 

98.02 

153  52 

.25 

98.97 

191  49 

.30 

98.32 

102  53 

.17 

99.14 

158  52 

.25 

98.57 

98  54 

.16 

99.30 

245  46 

.39 

98.96 

77  55 

.13 

99.43 

71  57 

.11 

99.07 

68  56 

.11 

99.54 

84  56 

.13 

99.20 

63  57 

.10 

99.64 

103  55 

.16 

99.36 

62  58 

.10 

99.74 

36  59 

.05 

99.41 

59  59 

.10 

99.84 

157  53 

.25 

99.66 

47  60 

.08 

99.92 

128  54 

.20 

99.86 

31  61 

.05 

99.97 

59  58 

.09 

99.95 

15  62 

.02 

99.99 

21  61 

.03 

99.98 

9  63 

.01  100.CO 

12  62 

.02  100.00 

60959 

100.00 

61992 

100.00 

How  individual  grocery  &  non-foods 

items  contribute  to  total  unit  sales 

in  a  High  Income  Neighborhood 

Super  Market 

No.  of  %  to 

Weekly  Unit  Sales  Items  Total 

300  or  more    7  0.2 

200-299    7  0.2 

150-199    15  0.4 

97-149    26  0.7 

49-96    115  3.1 

25-48    222  6.0 

13-24    460  12.4 

7-12    656  17.7 

4-6    .    905  24.4 

3  or  less  .                    .1294  34.9 

] 

(Does  not  include  fresh  baked  goods. 

The  number  of  items  that  sells  at  a  rate  of  150  or  more 
units  per  week  is  small  in  any  super  market.  The  av- 
erage movement  of  grocery  and  non-food  items  in  10 
stores  serving  many  different  kinds  of  consumers  re- 
veals the  number  of  these  volume  sellers  to  be  17. 
The  high  income  neighborhood  super  market,  however, 
shows  29  items  in  the  150  units  per  week  and  over 
category.  Nevertheless,  the  overall  picture  is  not  much 
different  from  the  average.  In  the  high  income  store 
89.4  per  cent  of  grocery  and  non-food  items  sell  up  to 
24  units  per  week,  whereas  the  composite  of  10  store 
sales  figures  shows  91.4  per  cent  of  items  in  this  rela- 
tively slow-moving  category. 


Total 

3707 

100.0 

Up  to  1  Case 

3315 

89.4 

Average  unit  sales  per  week: 

12 
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Based  on  weekly  total  store  sales  of  $29,607 


Product  Croup 

$ 

Sales 

Cumu-          Cumu- 
lated %        lated  % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

MEAT 

1  Beef 

2,434.63 

2,434.63 

34.6 

3,984 

3,984 

46.9 

2  Pork,  Smoked 

1,161.95 

3,596.58 

51.1 

876 

4,860 

57.2 

3  Pork,  Fresh 

851.93 

4,448.51 

63.2 

542 

5,402 

63.6 

4  Poultry,  Fresh 

768.62 

5,217.13 

74.2 

728 

6,130 

72.1 

5  Franks  &  Wieners 

619.54 

5,836.67 

83.0 

862 

6,992 

82.2 

6  Lunch  Meat,  Pkg. 

478.89 

6,315.56 

89.8 

815 

7,807 

91.9 

7  Lamb 

183.03 

6,498.59 

92.4 

153 

7,960 

93.7 

8  Hams,  Canned 

136.67 

6,635.26 

94.4 

27 

7,987 

94.0 

9  Lunch  Meat,  Blk. 

120.75 

6,756.01 

96.0 

177 

8,164 

96.1 

10  Sausage  Meat 

115.65 

6,871.66 

97.7 

167 

8,331 

98.0 

11  Veal 

104.49 

6,976.15 

99.2 

114 

8,445 

99.4 

12  Variety  Meat 

35.86 

7,012.01 

99.7 

28 

8,473 

99.7 

13  Miscellaneous 

24.67 

7,036.68 

100.0 

27 

8,500 

100.0 

PRODUCE 

1  Potatoes 

461.33 

461.33 

17.1 

453 

453 

5.9 

2  Tomatoes 

228.70 

690.03 

25.6 

690 

1,143 

14.8 

3  Cantaloupes 

211.73 

901.76 

33.5 

186 

1,329 

17.2 

4  Bananas 

200.73 

1,102.49 

41.0 

1,345 

2,674 

34.7 

5  Peaches 

197.74 

1,300.23 

48.3 

1,000 

3,674 

47.6 

6  Lettuce 

196.86 

1,497.09 

55.6 

926 

4,600 

59.7 

7  Apples 

103.67 

1,600.76 

59.5 

146 

4,746 

61.6 

8  Onions 

100.91 

1,701.67 

63.2 

287 

5,033 

65.3 

9  Celery 

85.13 

1,786.80 

66.3 

230 

5,263 

68.2 

10  Grapes 

81.01 

1,867.81 

69.4 

187 

5,450 

70.7 

11  Plums 

78.33 

1,946.14 

72.3 

153 

5,603 

72.7 

12  Carrots 

64.31 

2,010.45 

74.7 

225 

5,828 

75.6 

13  Nectarines 

63.47 

2,073.92 

77.0 

226 

6,054 

78.5 

14  Oranges 

60.35 

2,134.27 

79.2 

110 

6,164 

79.9 

15  Watermelons 

53.15 

2,187.42 

81.2 

79 

6,243 

81.0 

16  Blueberries 

52.44 

2,239.86 

83.2 

60 

6.303 

81.7 

17  Strawberries 

50.92 

2,290.78 

85.1 

125 

6.428 

83.4 

18  Cucumbers 

50.46 

2,341.24 

87.0 

230 

6,658 

86.4 

19  Corn 

49.78 

2,391.02 

88.8 

83 

6,741 

87.4 

20  Lemons 

32.20 

2,423.22 

90.0 

66 

6,807 

88.3 

21  Peppers 

31.28 

2,454.50 

91.1 

93 

6,900 

89.5 

22  Other  Vegetables 

31.07 

2,485.57 

92.3 

100 

7,000 

90.8 

23  Cabbage 

26.84 

2,512.41 

93.3 

226 

7.226 

93.7 

24  Radishes 

25  Mushrooms 

22.58 

2,534.99 

94.2 

115 

7,341 

95.2 

21.90 

2,556.89 

95.0 

49 

7,390 

95.8 

26  Fertilizers,  Peat,  Garden 
Chemicals 

15.07 

2,571.96     95.5 

7 

7,397 

95.9 

Product  Group 


s 

Sales 


Cumu- 
lated $ 


Cumu- 
ated% 


Unit 
Sales 


Cumu- 
lated       Comu- 
Units        lated  % 


PRODUCE  (continued) 

27  Cherries 

28  Melons 

29  Cauliflower 

30  Spinach 

31  Limes 

32  Fresh  Flowers  &  Foliage 

Plants 

33  Grapefruit 

34  Pineapple 

35  Other  Fruit 

36  Escarole 

37  Apricots 

38  Parsley 

39  Grass  Seed,  Holiday  Items 

40  Okra 

41  Beans 

42  Squash 

43  Asparagus 

44  Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 
54  Wild  Bird  Seed 

46  Rhubarb 

47  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Plants 

48  Broccoli 

49  Other  Specialties 

50  Peas 

51  Avocados 

52  Artichokes 

53  Eggplant 

54  Beets 


Items 


5.63 
5.62 
5.48 
5.19 
4.64 
4.50 
4.17 
3.57 
3.53 
3.49 
3.16 
3.00 
2.83 
2.39 
2.19 
1.88 
1.65 
1.45 
1.41 
1.29 
1.05 
.49 
.27 


2,585.59     96.0        20     7,417      96.2 


2,599.11  96.6 
2,609.71  97.0 
2,617.16     97.2 


18 
22 
25 


7,435  96.4 
7,457  96.7 
7,482      97.0 


2,623.26     97.4        13     7,495 


2,628.89 
2,634.51 
2,639.99 
2,645.18 
2.649.28 
2,654.32 
2,658.49 
2,660.06 
2,665.59 
2,669.08 
2,672.24 
2,675.24 
2,678.07 
2.680.46 
2,682.65 
2,684.51 
2.686.18 
2,687.63 
2,689.04 
2,690.33 
2,691.38 
2,691.87 
2,692.14 


97.7 
97.9 
98.0 
98.2 
98.4 
98.6 
98.8 
98.8 
99.0 
99.1 
99.2 
99.3 
99.0 
99.6 
99.7 
99.7 
99.8 
99.8 
99.9 
99.9. 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


5  7,500 

9  7,509 

8  7,517 

24  7,541 

20  7,561 

12  7,573 

40  7,613 

36  7,616 

7  7,623 
12  7,635 

11  7,646 

8  7.654 

12  7,666 
3  7,669 

12  7,681 


7,686 
7,689 


12     7,701 
4     7,705 


7,709 
7,712 
7,714 
7,716 


fiJH     ..?*".        1   r      •  ■  T^jfe"      '^  S  3**     '         ' '^^^^^Uj^mtKtSBSMt 

1  Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

573.47 

573.47 

19.0 

1,253 

1,253 

17.9 

2  Milk,  Fluid 

553.16 

1,126.63 

37.4 

1,533 

2,786 

39.7 

3  Eggs 

519.22 

1,645.85 

54.6 

996 

3,782 

53.9 

.4  Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

487.95 

2,133.08 

70.8 

898 

4,680 

66.7 

5  Butter 

6  Margarine 

333.75 

2,467.55 

81.8 

460 

5,140 

73.2 

273.73 

2,741.28 

90.9 

1,026 

6,166 

87.9 

7  Cream 

127.64 

2,868.92 

95.1 

302 

6,468 

92.1 

8  Refrigerated  Biscuits  & 

Doughs 

77.54 

2,946.46 

97.7 

300 

6,768 

96.4 

9  Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

37.52 

2,983.98 

99.0 

183 

6,951 

99.1 

10  Salads 

31.22 

3,015.20   1 

00.0 

71 

7.022    1 

00.0 
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PROGRESSIVE   GROCER 


oducl  Group 


Cumu- 
lated $ 


Cumu-      Unit 
lated  %    Sales 


Cumu- 
lated        Cumu- 
Uniis       lated  % 


FROZEN  FOODS 

1  Vegetables 

530.24 

530.24 

30.8 

1,919 

1,919 

36.7 

2  Juices 

330.26 

860.50 

50.C 

1,778 

3,697 

70.6 

3  Meat  &  Fish 

318.10 

1,178.60 

68.6 

236 

3,933 

75.1 

4  Pot  Pies,  Dinners, 

Casseroles 

221.99 

1,400.59 

81.E 

536 

4,469 

85.4 

[   5  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

113.21 

1,513.80 

88.C 

191 

4,660 

89.0 

6  Italian 

85.07 

1,598.87 

93.C 

157 

4,817 

92.0 

7  Cookies,  Rolls,  Other 

Doughs 

54.41 

1,653.28 

96.2 

245 

5,062 

96.7 

8  Fruits 

26.90 

1,680.18 

97.8 

84 

5,146 

98.3 

9  Other,  Frozen 

21.35 

1,701.53 

99.0 

59 

5,205 

99.4 

:  10  Chinese  &  Mexican 

13.55 

1,715.08 

99.8 

21 

5,226 

99.8 

11  Soups 

3.91 

1,718.99 

100.0 

12 

5,238 

100.0 

GROCERY 


1  Cigarettes 

2  Bread  &  Rolls 
1  3  Soft  Drinks 

4  Cereals,  Cold 

5  Coffee,  Regular 

6  Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 

7  Cakes 

8  Potato  Chips,  Pretzels,  etc, 

9  Cookies,  Pkgd. 

10  Sugar 

11  Toilet  Tissue 

12  Soup,  Canned 

13  Strained  Foods 

&  Juices,  Baby 

14  Coffee,  Instant 

15  Candy  &  Cough  Drops 

16  Dog  Food,  Canned 

17  Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

18  Toilet  Soap 

19  Crackers,  Toasted 

Products 

20  Tuna,  Canned 

21  Dog  Food,  Dry 

22  All-Purpose  Cleaner 

23  Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 

24  Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

25  Other  Laundry  Supplies 


1,304.85 
1,012.20 
621.68 
525.75 
512.61 
445.50 
420.09 
383.42 
361.03 
333.71 
230.97 
223.36 

222.65 
201.55 
200.83 
193.47 
182.37 
172.37 

167.55 
160.90 
155.87 
147.21 
147.15 
146.33 
135.44 


1,304.85 
2,317.05 
2,938.73 
3,464.48 
3,977.09 
4,422.59 
4,842.68 
5,226.10 
5,587.13 
5,920.84 
6,151.81 
6,375.17 

6,597.82 
6,799.37 
7,000.20 
7,193.67 
7,376.04 
7,548.41 

7,715.96 
7,876.86 
8,032.73 
8,179.94 
8,327.09 
8,473.42 
8,608.86 


9.6  528 

17.1  3,869 
21.7  5,759 

25.6  1,485 
29.4  464 

32.7  543 

35.8  1,193 

38.6  820 

41.2  1,312 

43.7  795 
45.4  1,052 
47.0  1,590 


528 
4,397 
10,156 
11,641 
12,105 
12,648 
13,841 
14,661 
15,973 
16,768 
17,820 
19,410 


48.7  1,768  21,178 

50.2  231  21,409 

51.7  1,023  22,432 

53.1  1,300  23,732 

54.5  361  24,093 

55.7  848  24,941 


57.0 
58.2 
59.3 
60.4 
61.5 
62.6 
63.6 


530  25,471 

511  25,982 

254  26,236 

282  26,518 

471  26,989 

490  27,479 

231  27,710 


1.2 
9.3 
21.7 
24.9 
25.9 
27.0 
29.6 
31.3 
34.1 
35.8 
38.1 
41.5 

45.2 
45.7 
47.9 
50.7 
51.4 
53.2 

54.4 
55.5 
56.0 
56.6 
57.6 
58.7 
59.2 


Unit  sales  indicate  individual  cans  and  bottles. 
PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Product  Group 

1 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated I 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

emu- 
lated % 

GROCERY  (continued) 

26  Salad  Dressings 

128.38 

8,737.24 

64.5 

355 

28,065 

59.9 

27  Paper  Towels,  Holders 

124.98 

8,862.22 

65.4 

394 

28,459 

60.8 

28  Facial  Tissue 

119.57 

8,981.79 

66.3 

625 

29,084 

62.1 

29  Peanut  Butter 

112.73 

9,094.52 

67.2 

206 

29,290 

62.6 

30  Straws,  Polybags,  Other 

106.28 

9,200.80 

67.9 

284 

29,574 

63.1 

31  Ammonia, Bleaches, Bluing 

105.82 

9,306.62 

68.7 

245 

29,819 

63.7 

32  Pickles 

104.34 

9,410.96 

69.5 

263 

30,082 

64.2 

33  Tomato  Paste,  Puree, 
Sauce,  Aspic 

99.31 

9,510.27 

70.2 

660 

30,742 

65.7. 

34  Baked  Beans 

97.80 

9,608.07 

71.0 

585 

31,327 

66.9 

35  Cat  Food,  Canned,  Dry 

96.45 

9,704.52 

71.7 

638 

31,965 

68.2 

36  Puddings,  Desserts,  Cream 
Pie  Filling 

89.61 

9,794.13 

72.3 

1,042 

33,007 

70.5 

37  Preserves  &  Jams 

87.80 

9,881.93 

73.0 

220 

33,227 

71.0 

38  Pie  Fillings 

87.74 

9,969.67 

73.6 

261 

33,488 

71.5 

39  Nuts-Salted,  Proc'd 
&  Plain 

87.48 

10,057.15 

74.2 

136 

33,624 

71.8 

40  Fruit  Drinks,  Canned 

80.03 

10,137.18 

74.9 

277 

33,901 

72.4 

41  Applesauce 

79.23 

10,216.41 

75.4 

423 

34,324 

73.3 

42  Tea,  Bags 

76.33 

10,292.74 

76.0 

125 

34,449 

73.6 

43  Catsup 

75.01 

10,367.75 

76.6 

406 

34,855 

74.4 

44  Paper  Napkins 

68.46 

10,436.21 

77.1 

304 

35.159 

75.1 

.45  Oriental  Foods 

65.69 

10,501.90 

77.6 

210 

35,369 

75.5 

46  Spices 

64.95 

10,566.85 

78.0 

170 

35.539 

75.9 

47  Powders,  Tablet  Flavor 

64.28 

10,631.13 

78.5 

415 

35,954 

76.8 

48  Aluminum  Foil 

62.93 

10,694.06 

79.0 

137 

36,091 

77.1 

49  Relishes 

62.67 

10,756.73 

79.4 

220 

36.311 

77.6 

50  Beans-Green,  Wax,  Cannei 

\  61.23 

10,817.96 

79.9 

320 

36.631 

78.2 

51  Family  Flour 

60.76 

10,878.72 

80.3 

105 

36,736 

78.5 

52  Syrups  &  Molasses 

57.97 

10.936.69 

80.8 

117 

36.853 

78.7 

53  Oils,  Cooking  &  Salad 

57.33 

10,994.02 

81.2 

126 

36,979 

79.0 

54  Noodles,  Dry 

53.18 

11,047.20 

81.6 

173 

37,152 

79.3 

55  Pineapple 

51.33 

11.098.53 

82.0 

188 

37.340 

79.8 

56  Sanitary  Napkins 

51.20 

11,149.73 

82.3 

89 

37.429 

79.9 

57  Tea,  Instant 

51.06 

11,200.79 

82.7 

109 

37,538 

80.1 

58  Sauces 

50.32 

11,251.11 

83.1 

178 

37,716 

80.6 

59  Peaches 

48.72 

11,299.83 

83.4 

213 

37.929 

81.0 

60  Potatoes 

48.21 

11,348.04 

83.8 

103 

38.032 

81.2 

61  Beef  &  Lamb  Comb.,  Gravies 

47.08 

11,395.12 

84.2 

128 

38,160 

81.5 

62  Frosting,  Fudge  Mixes, 
Cake  Decorations 

46.66 

11,441.78 

84.5 

151 

38.311 

81.8 

continued 
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How  dollar  sales  and  unit  sales  accumulate  in  major  store  depts. 


Predict  Gnu* 

$ 

Cumu- 

Cumu 

Unit 

Cumu 
lited 

Cumu- 

Product  Crtup 

$ 

Cumu 

Cumu 

Unit 

Cumu- 
lated 

Cumu- 

GROCERY (continued) 

63  Gelatin  Desserts 

Salts 

lated  S 

lattd  % 

Sales 

Units 

atid% 

GROCERY  (continued) 

109  Cereals,  Hot 

Sales 

la  ted  S 

lated  % 

Sales 

Units 

lated* 

46.02 

11,487.80 

84.8 

380 

38,691 

82.6 

17.52 

13,005.07 

96.0 

55 

44,683 

954 

64  Macaroni,  Spaghetti  & 

110  Asparagus 

17.48 

13,022.55 

96.1 

53 

44,736 

95.6 

Noodle  Dinners 

45.23 

11,533.03 

85.2 

164 

38,855 

83.0 

111  Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 

17.31 

13,039.86 

96.3 

60 

44,796 

95.7 

65  Macaroni,  Dry 

45.21 

11,578.24 

85.5 

182: 

39,037 

83.4 

112  Soap  Flakes 

17.19 

13,057.05 

96.4 

33 

44,829 

95.8 

66  Miscellaneous 

44.57 

11,622.81 

85.8 

122 

39,159 

83.9 

113  Other  Fish 

16.47 

13,073.52 

96.5 

42 

44,871 

95.8 

67  Tomato  Juice 

43.48 

11,666.29 

86.2 

183 

39,342 

84.0 

114  Beets 

16.38 

13,089.90 

96.7 

97 

44,968 

96.0 

68  Freeze  mix,  malt  syrup 

43.39 

11,709.68 

86.5 

75 

39,417 

84.2 

115  Beans-Brown,  Kidney, 

69  Gourmet  Items 

43.23 

11,752.91 

86.8 

113 

39,530 

84.4  . 

Mexican,  Red 

16.21 

13,106.11 

96.8 

106 

45,074 

96.2 

70  Fruit  Cocktail,  Salad,  Mixed 

43.08 

11,795.99 

87.1 

217 

39,747 

84.9 

116  Honey 

16.17 

13,122.28 

96.9 

36 

45,110 

96.3 

71  Olives 

43.02 

11,839.01 

87.4 

91 

39,838 

85.1 

117  Milk  Substitutes 

16.07 

13,138.35 

97.0 

31 

45,141 

96.4 

72  Corn 

42.71 

11,881.72 

87.7 

276 

40,114 

85.7 

118  Potted  Meat  &  Spreads, 

73  Dried  Fruit 

41.59 

11,923.31 

88.1 

103 

40,217 

85.9 

Sge,  Weiners 

15.41 

13,153.76 

97.1 

51 

45,192 

96.5 

74  Polish,  Wax,  Removers, 

119  Bowl  Cleaners 

14.60 

13,168.36 

97.2 

44 

45,236 

96.6 

Appliers 

40.97 

11,964.28 

88.4 

48 

40,265 

86.0 

120  Chocolate  Syrup 

14.49 

13,182.85 

97.4 

73 

45,309 

96.8 

75  Scouring  Powders 

39.89 

12,004.17 

88.7 

238 

40,503 

86.5 

121  Sardines 

14.02 

13,196.87 

97.4 

64 

45.373 

96.9 

76  Shortening 

39.89 

12,044.06 

88.9 

65 

40,568 

86.7 

122  Sandwich  Spread 

13.28 

13,210.15 

97.6 

43 

45,416 

97.0 

77  Chewing  Gum 

38.95 

12,083.01 

89.2 

609 

41,177 

88.0 

123  Pie  Crust  Mixes 

13.12 

13,223.27 

97.7 

48 

45,464 

97.1 

78  Wax  Paper  &  Plastic  Wrap 

38.36 

12,121.37 

89.5 

129 

41,306 

88.2 

124  Cigars,  Smoking  Tobacco 

12.07 

13,235.34 

97.7 

43 

45,507 

97.2 

79  Rice 

38.05 

12,159.42 

89.8 

93 

41,399 

88.4 

125  Maraschino  Cherries 

11.68 

13,247.02 

97.8 

32 

45,539 

97.3 

80  Mayonnaise 

37.30 

12,196.72 

90.1 

76 

41,475 

88.6 

126  Household  Deodorants 

11.66 

13,258.68 

97.9 

174 

45,713 

97.6 

81  Borax,  Drain  Clnrs,  Sal  Soda 

36.75 

12,233.47 

90.3 

66 

41,541 

88.7 

127  Apricots 

11.66 

13,270.34 

98.0 

46 

45,759 

97.7 

82  Canning  Supplies 

36.47 

12,269.94 

90.6 

151 

41,692 

89.1 

128  Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

11.45 

13,281.79 

98.1 

31 

45,790 

97.8 

83  Candy  Bars 

35.92 

12,305.86 

90.9 

614 

42,306 

90.4 

129  Other  Packaged  Flour  & 

84  Canned  Milk 

35.15 

12,341.01 

91.1 

267 

42,573 

90.9 

Mixes 

10.95 

13.292.74 

98.2 

34 

45,824 

97.9 

85  Powdered  Milk 

34.81 

12,375.82 

91.4 

44 

42,617 

91.0 

130  Salt 

10.32 

13,303.06 

98.2 

92 

45,916 

98.0 

86  Peas 

34.60 

12,410.42 

91.7 

197 

42,814 

91.5 

131  Potatoes,  Sweet 

10.03 

13,313.09 

98.3 

34 

45,950 

98.1 

87  Jelly 

34.03 

12,444.45 

91.9 

107 

42,921 

91.7 

132  Brooms,  Brushes 

9.57 

13.322.66 

98.4 

7 

45,957. 

S3.2 

88  Vinegar 

33.04 

12,477.49 

92.1 

97 

43,018 

91.9 

133  Sugar  Substitutes 

9.12 

13,331.78 

98.5 

13 

45,970 

98.2 

89  Toppings  &  Dessert 

32.65 

12,510.14 

92.4 

106 

43,124 

92.1 

134  Cherries 

8.74 

13,340.52 

98.5 

31 

46.001 

98.3 

90  Insecticides 

31.25 

12,541.39 

92.6 

36 

43,160 

92.2 

135  Tarter  Sauce,  etc. 

8.62 

13,349.14 

98.6 

19 

46,020 

98.3 

91  Light  Bulbs 

31.69 

12,573.08 

92.9 

94 

43,254 

92.4 

136  Tea.  Pkgd 

8.56 

13,357.70 

98.6 

53 

46,073 

98.4 

92  Luncheon  Meats,  Ham- 

137  Kraut,  Cabbage 

8.46 

13,366.16 

98.7 

47 

46,120 

98.5 

Chopped  &  Deviled 

28.74 

12,601.82 

93.1 

73 

43,327 

92.5 

138  Cranberry  Sauce 

8.05 

13,374.21 

98.8 

35 

46,155 

98.6 

93  Pears 

28.43 

12,630.25 

93.2 

95 

43,422 

92.7 

139  Muffin  Mixes,  Corn 

94  Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

27.42 

12,657.67 

93.5 

106 

43,528 

93.0 

Bread  Mix 

7.90 

13,382.11 

98.8 

44 

46.199 

98.7 

95  Spaghetti  W/ Meat,  Ravioli 

140  Baking  Chocolate 

7.33 

13,389.44 

98.9 

24 

46.223 

98.7 

Pizza  Mix 

27.00 

12,684.67 

93.7 

84 

43,612 

93.2 

141  Yeast 

7.03 

13,396.47 

98.9 

58 

46.281 

98.9 

96  Dehydrated  Soup 

26.40 

12,711.07 

93.9 

109 

43,721 

93.3 

142  Chili&MexicanCombinations 

6.92 

13,403.39 

99.0 

19 

46,300 

98.9 

97  Scouring  Pads 

25.69 

12,736.76 

94.0 

97 

43,818 

93.6 

143  Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

6.81 

13,410.20 

99.0 

25 

46,325 

99.0 

98  Corned  Beef,  Hash, 

Roast  Beef  Hash 

25.45 

12,762.21 

94.2 

53 

43,871 

93.7 

144  Beans 

6.58 

13416.78 

99.0 

28 

46.353 

990 

99  Horseradish,  Mustard 

25.42 

12,787.63 

94.4 

129 

44.000 

94.0 

145  Dry  &  Upholstery  Cleaner 

6.31 

13,423.09 

99.1 

6 

46.359 

99.0 

100  Spaghetti,  Dry 

25.03 

12,812.66 

94.6 

100 

44,100 

94.2 

146  Cocoanut 

6.20 

13.429.29 

99.1 

19 

46,378 

99.0 

101  Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners 

24.06 

12,836.72 

94.8 

44 

44,144 

94.3 

147  Popcorn  Kernels 

6.10 

13.435.39 

99.2 

21 

46,399 

99.1 

102  Mushrooms 

23.79 

12,860.51 

95.0 

76 

44,220 

94.4 

148  Chewing  Tobacco.  Snuff 

5.75 

13,441.14 

99.2 

29 

46,428 

99.1 

103  Cocoa,  Hot  Chocolate 

22.98 

12,883.49 

95.1 

47 

44,267 

94.6 

149  Mops,  Mop  Handles. 

104  Salmon 

22.84 

12,906.33 

95.3 

35 

44,302 

94.6 

Mop  Heads 

5.72 

13,446.86 

99.3 

7 

46,435 

99.1 

105  Pancake,  Buckwt,  &  Waffle 

150  Bouillon  Cubes,  Instant 

Broth 

5.49 

13,452.35 

99.3 

29 

46.464 

99.2 

Flour  &  Mxs. 

22.10 

12,928.43 

95.5 

70 

44,372 

94.8 

106  Pizza  Mixes 

?  21.10 

12,949.53 

95.6 

46 

44,418 

94.9 

151  Baking  Powder,- Baking  Soda 

5.46 

13,457.81 

99.3 

41 

46,505 

99.3 

107  Vegetable  Juices 

20.21 

12,969.74 

95.8 

112 

44,530 

95.1 

152  Other  Vegetables 

5.46 

13,463.27 

99.4 

15 

46.520 

99.3 

108  Macaroni  &  Spaghetti, 

153  Starch 

5.11 

13,468.38 

99.4 

15 

46,535 

99.4 

Without  Meat 

1 17.81 

12,987.55 

95.9 

98 

44,628 

95.3 

154  Cloths 

5.01 

13,473.39 

99.5 

12 

46.547 

99.4 
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Product  Group 
GROCERY  (continued) 

155  Spinach 

s 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated $ 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

4.50 

13,477.89 

99.5 

29 

46,576 

99.5 

156  Nuts-Whole  &  Chopped 

4.47 

13,482.36 

99.6 

10 

46,586 

99.5 

157  Extracts,  Colorings 

4.31 

13,486.67 

99.6 

10 

46,596 

99.5 

158  Lima  Beans 

4.28 

13,490.95 

99.6 

26 

46,622 

99.6 

159  Metal  Polish 

4.22 

13,495.17 

99.7 

9 

46,631 

99.6 

160  Plums  &  Prunes 

3.89 

13,499.06 

99.7 

13 

46,644 

99.6 

161  Peas  &  Carrots 

3.72 

13,502.78 

99.7 

21 

46,665 

99.7 

162  Apples,  Berries,  Figs 

3.71 

13,506.49 

99.7 

13 

46,678 

99.7 

163  Pablum,  Formulae,  Similac 

3.54 

13,510.03 

99.8 

12 

46,690 

99.7 

164  Potatoes,  White 

3.37 

13,513.40 

99.8 

26 

46,716 

99.8 

165  Carrots 

3.37 

13,516.77 

99.8 

24 

46,740 

99.8 

166  Mixed  Vegetables 

3.16 

13,519.93 

99.8 

15 

46,755 

99.9 

167  Pickle  Specialties 

3.06 

13,522.99 

99.9 

7 

46,762 

99.9 

168  Corn  Starch 

2.98 

13,525.97 

99.9 

15 

46,777 

99.9 

169  Pimentos 

170  Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

2.96 
2.30 

13,528.93 
13,531.23 

99.9, 

12 

46,789 

99.9 

99 

171  Cake  Flour 

2.23 

13,533.46 

99 

172  Lentils,  Peas 

2.04 

13,535.50 

lOf 

173  Marshmallow  Creme 

1.45 

13,536.95 

10 

174  Stove  Polish 

1.41 

13,538.36 

10 

175  Waterless  Soap,  Oils 

1.22 

13,539.58 

10 

176  Apple  Butter,  Etc. 

1.12 

13,540.70 

10 

177  Corn  Meal,  Potato  Meal 

.63 

13,541.33 

10 

NON  FOODS 

1  Promotional  Merchandise 

385.64 

385.64 

2 

2  Housewares 

275.26 

660.90 

4 

3  Toothpaste 

116.54 

777.44 

4 

4  Magazines  &  Books 

108.93 

886.37 

5 

5  Hair  Lotions,  Sprays,  Sets 

87.15 

973.52 

6 

6  Shampoos 

75.81 

1,049.33 

£ 

7  Pet  Supplies 

70.59 

1,119.92 

E 

8  Head  &  Stomach  Remedies 

68.11 

1,188.03 

/ 

9  Deodorants 

66.05 

1,254.08 

7 

10  Apparel  &  Accessories 

49.75 

1,303.83 

8 

,  11  First  Aid  Supplies 

42.9G 

1,346.73 

8 

12  Other  Beauty  Aids, 
Cosmetics 

37.64 

1,384.37 

8 

13  Mouthwash 

32.81 

1,417.18 

8 

i   14  Shaving  Preparation  & 
Lotions 

27.68 

1,444.86 

9 

15  Baby  Oils,  Supplies 

26.0S 

1,470.95 

9 

'  16  Toys 

25.10 

1,496.05 

c 

17  Razors,  Blades 

23.84 

1,519.89 

t 

18  School  &  Writing  Supplies 

18.5C 

1,538.39 

i 

j   19  Miscellaneous 

17.62 

1,556.01 

|  20  Creams,  Lotions 

15.1S 

1,571.20 

|.  21  Medicines 

11.02 

1,582.22 

I  22  Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 

6.6J 

1     1,588.91 

j  23  Tooth  Powder 

6.3E 

1,595.29 

Laxatives 

5.82 

!     1,601.11 

f  25  Other  Dental  Aids 

2.02 

I     1,603.13 
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77.7% 


13.1% 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
Pattern  of  family 
income  distribution 

1935 


4.4% 


.9% 


1.7%     1.6%       0/o 

under 
$2,000 

$2,000  to 
$2,999 

$3,000  to 
$3,999 

$4,000  to        $5,000  to        $7,500  to       $l?'Pnnn° 
$4,999            $7,499            $9,999           ™«|e 

Revolution  in  wages  brings  relative 
affluency  to  semi-skilled  worker  whose 
1935  counterpart  was  in  the  income 
cellar,  but  temptation  to  move  to  high 
income  housing  areas  is  tempered  by 
sociological,  ethnical,  economical  and 
prejudicial  reasons. 

"Soak  the  rich!"  cried  workers  in  the 
early  1900's.  "Share  the  Wealth," 
proclaimed  the  Townsend  Clubs  of 
the  1930's.  These  were  the  days 
when,  except  for  a  few  Horatio  Alger 
types,  a  high  income  seemed  to  be 
the  exclusive  property  of  persons  who 
were  either  highly  trained,  better  edu- 
cated or  fortunate  enough  to  be  born 
into  wealth.  But  time  and  growing 
earning  opportunities  for  the  less- 
skilled  have  tarnished  these  old  slo- 
gans. 

Today,  with  America's  booming 
economy  and  industrial  growth,  the 
upper  income  bracket  has  become 
steadily  more  accessible  to  the 
masses.  Increasing  numbers  of  blue 
collar,  industrial  and  semi-skilled 
laborers  are  receiving  pay  checks 
which  equal  and  often  surpass  those 
of  the  professional  man  and  white 
collar  executive. 

Marked  income  changes 

The  upsurge  of  income  levels  is  re- 
flected in  the  nearly  eight  percentage 
points  increase  since  1947  in  number 
of  individuals  in  the  United  States 
receiving  $10,000  or  more  annually. 
During  the  period  of  1947  to  1963, 
the  income  of  transportation,  con- 
struction and  manufacturing  workers 
increased  56  per  cent.  The  highly 
skilled  worker,  professional  man  and 
business  executive  also  enjoyed  an 
increase  in  average  wages  during  this 
period  but  at  a  rate  some  15  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  the  unskilled. 
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The  change  in  the  income  struc- 
ture is  even  more  dramatically  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  of  income 
levels  for  1935  with  those  of  1965. 
In  1935,  77.7,  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumer units  (families  and  unattached 
individuals)  were  earning  under 
$2,000  a  year.  By  1965,  this  low  end 
of  the  wage  scale  included  only  9.4 
per  cent  of  the  consumer  units.  A 
less  sizable  change  took  place  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  income  scale  but  it 
too  was  of  surprising  proportions. 
Only  .9  per  cent  of  the  consumer 
units  in  1935  were  making  above 
$10,000  annually.  This  figure  had 
grown  22.6  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1962 — this  included  6.4  per  cent  of 
the  consumer  units  who  were  making 
$15,000  and  over.  In  1935,  the  in- 
comes above  $15,000  weren't  tabu- 
lated since  this  category  was  so  in- 
finitesimal. 

With  the  accompanying  rise  in  liv- 
ing costs  and  taxes  and  the  gradual 
lessening  value  of  the  dollar,  the 
amount  of  disposable  income  has  not 
increased  at  a  rate  proportionate  to 
the  salary  level  increase.  However, 
even  with  these  complications,  the 
amount  of  spendable  money  available 
to  the  worker  today  is  impressively 
larger  than  in   1947. 

Effect  of  affluency  on  the  unskilled 

Although  the  relative  affluency  of  the 
unskilled  and  blue  collar  worker  has 
given  him  greater  buying  freedom 
and  the  opportunity  for  certain  lux- 
uries, he  has  had  a  tendency  to  re- 
main within  the  areas  dominated  by 
persons  whose  occupation  and  social 
status  are  similar  to  his. 

This  reluctance  to  leave  his  group 
for  the  greener  pastures  of'more  ex- 
pensive housing  areas  is  fostered  by 
his  attachment  to  the  established  re- 


lationships with  his  fellow  workers, 
by  a  familiarity  with  their  attitudes 
and  by  his  hesitancy  to  face  the  social 
challenge  of  an  alien,  more  exclusive 
area. 

Frequently,  the  area  in  which  ho 
resides  is  more  convenient  to  his 
place  of  employment,  and  this  out- 
weighs the  lure  of  a  more  plush  sub- 
urban community  from  which  com- 
muting would  be  an  added  compli- 
cation. 

Since  the  average  worker's  educa- 
tional level  frequently  has  not  par- 
alleled his  increase  in  income,  his 
attitudes,  aspirations  and  standards 
for  the  "good  life"  are  more  likely  to 
remain  similar  to  those  of  his  fellow 
workers.  His  sense  of  identification 
with  the  group  is  such  that  he  feels  at 
home  and  content  although  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  commonly  ac- 
cepted symbols  of  status  in  outside 
areas  is  within  his  financial  ability. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  some  in- 
filtration of  the  more  exclusive  hous- 
ing areas  has  not  been  made  by  the 
higher-salaried,  blue-collared  work- 
ers. However,  it  has  been  token  in 
comparison  to  those  capable  of  such 
a  move. 

Because  of  his  basic  similarity  to 
others  of  the  group  in  which  he  tends 
to  remain,  his  buying  habits  in  the 
super  market  will  not  vary  appre- 
ciably from  those  of  his  neighbors 
even  though  his  income  is  greater.  He 
is  not  likely  to  display  the  shopping 
sophistication  of  those  traditional  in- 
habitants of  the  high-income  areas 
who  tend  to  be  better  educated.  The 
upper  incomer,  who  stays  within  his 
group  of  blue  collar  workers,  may 
"trade  up"  in  meat  and  buy  steak 
more  frequently;  snack  purchases 
may  increase  and  candy  and  other 
less  basic  foods  may  be   purchased 


more  frequently.  However,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  this  blue  collar  family 
will  suddenly  become  gourmet-minded 
or  take  on  the  other  special  buying 
characteristics  of  the  conventional 
upper  income  group. 

Negroes  stay  within  group 

Although  artificial  influences  of  re- 
stricted housing  and  human  preju- 
dices have  tended  to  force  Negroes  to 
congregate  within  well-defined  resi- 
dential areas  of  the  city,  they  also 
have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  associate  with  those  of  a 
common  culture  and  background. 
With  the  disappearance  of  many  of 
the  artificial  barriers,  Negroes — par- 
ticularly the  more  affluent — are 
gradually  moving  out  of  these  areas 
of  concentration  into  suburban  hous- 
ing. Since  this  movement  has  been  of 
minor  proportions,  the  majority  of 
upper  income  Negroes  are  still  gener- 
ally found  at  the  top  of  the  social 
hierarchy  existing  within  each  Negro 
dominated  area. 

Groups  within  groups 

Retailers  serving  the  blue  collar  Negro 
and  other  ethnic  groups  should  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  upper 
income  customer  within  his  area. 
However,  the  extent  to  which  the  store 
should  cater  to  this  particular  income 
group  is  relative  and  must  be  decided 
by  the  individual  retailer  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  appraisal  and  intuitative 
sense  of  his  store  and  neighborhood. 
In  the  customizing  of  any  super  mar- 
ket to  fit  the  majority,  some  conces- 
sion for  a  fringe  group  can  be  made. 
However,  these  should  be  incidental 
and  subordinate  to  the  larger  assign- 
ment of  fitting  the  store  to  the  dom- 
inate demographic  characteristic  of 
that  store's  trade  territory. 
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Based  on  average  weekly  grocery  sales  of  $13,541 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

ALUMINUM    FOIL  WRAP 

Brand  A,  25  Ft. 

15.66 

29 

Cigarettes  (cont.> 
BrandO,  Mltfilt. 

Brand  A,  75  Ft. 

11.81 

15 

Brand  C,  Kg.,  Reg. 

BAKING  CHOCOLATE 

Brand  P,  Kg. 

Brand  A,  12  0z. 
BLEACH 

20.55 

53 

Brand  N,  Filt. 
Brand  Q,  Sft.  Pak. 

Brand  A,  Gal. 

17.61 

35 

Brand  A,  Kg.  Cr.  Pr. 

Brand  B,  26  Oz. 
CATSUP 

12.81 

18 

BrandQ,   Reg. 
Brand  R,  Kg. 

Brand  A,  14  Oz. 

23.20 

141 

Brand  J,  Kg. 

Brand  B,  14  Oz. 

13.86 

94 

Brand  L,  Kg. 

CEREAL 

Brand  S,  Kg. 

Brand  A,  1 1 V2  Oz. 

21.77 

47 

Brand  G,  Kg. 

Brand  B,  13  Oz. 

17.13 

41 

CLEANSERS 

Brand  C,  8  Oz. 

14.88 

26 

Brand  A,  Gt. 

Brand  B,  lOVi  Oz. 

14.09 

32 

Brand  B,  Gt. 

Brand  B,  lOOz. 

13.95 

41 

COFFEE,  INSTANT 

Brand  D,  13  Oz. 

13.10 

29 

Brand  A,  6  Oz. 

Brand  B,  10  Oz. 

12.52 

29 

Brand  B,  10  Oz. 

Brand  B,  15  Oz. 

12.52 

29 

Brand  B,  14  Oz. 

Brand  D,  IOV2  Oz. 

11.95 

35 

Brand  C,  10  Oz. 

Brand  D,  18  Oz. 

11.67 

29 

Brand  A,  10  Oz. 

CIGARETTES 

COFFEE,    REGULAR 

Brand  A,  Kg. 

122.53 

50 

Brand  A,  1  Lb. 

Brand  B,  Reg. 

115.16 

47 

Brand  B,  3  Lb.  Bean 

Brand  C,  Kg.  Filt. 

115.16 

47 

Brand  A,  2  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  D,  Filt. 

101.87 

41 

Brand  C,  3  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  E,  Reg. 

88.24 

36 

Brand  C,  1  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  F,  Kg.  Filt. 

67.91 

28 

Brand  D,  2  Lb.  Drip 

Brand  G,  Sft.  Pak. 

56.10 

23 

Brand  D,  1  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  H,  Filt. 

54.62 

22 

Brand  B,  1  Lb.  Bean 

Brand  T,  Kg. 

47.25 

19 

Brand  A,  3  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  1,  Kg. 

42.82 

17 

Brand  E,  2  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  J,  Cork  Filt. 

39.86 

16 

Brand  A,  1  Lb.  Drip 

Brand  K,  Reg. 

38.39 

15 

Brand  F,  1    Lb. 

Brand  L,  Reg. 

37.61 

15 

Brand  G,  1  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  M,  Filt. 

31.00 

12 

Brand  1,2  Lb. 

Brand  N,  Sft.  Pak. 

26.57 

10 

Brand  H,  1  Lb.  Reg. 

$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


26.57 
23.62 
22.14 
22.14 
20.67 
19.19 
17.72 
16.24 
13.29 
13.29 
13.29 
11.81 

21.26 
11.53 


50.03 
45.71 
45.42 
43.63 
29.89 
27.89 
26.52 
18.09 
17.13 
16.94 
15.57 
15.03 
14.86 
14.64 
13.14 


10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 

29 
19 


27.35  32 

22.84  22 

16.97  11 

15.76  13 

13.12  11 


62 
22 
29 
20 
41 
19 
35 
27 
8 
12 
21 
18 
18 
10 
18 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

$           UNIT 
SALES     SALES 

Coffee  'cont.'> 

Brand  A,  2  Lb.  Drip 

12.98 

9 

Brand  D,  2  Lb.  Drip 

12.67 

9 

COOKIES 

Brand  A,  2  Oz. 

14.10 

106 

FACIAL    TISSUE 

Brand  A,  Asst. 

29.57 

76 

Brand  B,  Asst. 

22.94 

129 

Brand  C,  Asst. 

21.35 

196 

Brand  D,  Asst. 

17.64 

56 

Brand  C,  White 

16.01 

147 

Brand  A,  White 

15.66 

41 

Brand  C,  Asst. 

13.66 

70 

Brand  E,  Asst. 

13.14 

65 

Brand  F,  Asst. 

12.35 

41 

Brand  G,  Asst. 

11.93 

41 

FISH,  CANNED 

Brand  A,  Tuna  Chunk,  6V2  Oz. 

41.66 

158 

Brand  B,  Tuna  Solid 

22.11 

59 

Brand  C,  Tuna 

20.83 

76 

Brand  A,  Tuna  Chunk 

13.66 

26 

Brand  C,  Tuna  Chunk  Lt. 

12.23 

29 

FLOUR 

5  Lb. 

13.60 

27 

FRUITS,  CANNED 

Brand  A,  Ch'ry.  Pie  Fill. 

35.10 

106 

Brand  B,  Apples'ce. 

25.95 

202 

Brand  B,  Fr.  Cocktail 

23.81 

144 

Brand  C,  Apples'ce. 

18.50 

73 

Brand  B,  Grpfrt.  Sect. 

12.17 

47 

JAMS,    JELLIES,    SPREADS 

Strawberry  Pres.,  2  Lb. 

17.57 

26 

JUICES,  CANNED 

Brand  A,  Punch,  46  Oz. 

21.35 

65 

Brand  B,  Pineapple  'Grptfrt., 
46  Oz. 

20.85 

82 

Brand  B,  Tomato,  46  Oz. 

20.54 

81 

Brand  C,  Orange  Dr.,  27  Oz. 

14.69 

12 

Brand  D,  Prune,  40  Oz. 

12.70 

26 

Brand  E,  Lemon,  Pt. 

11.76 

21 

LAUNDRY  DETERGENTS,  PACKAGED 

Brand  A,  Gt. 

60.94 

92 

Brand  B,  3  Lb.  1  Oz. 

35.53 

47 

Brand  B,  9  Lb.  13  0z. 

34.76 

15 

Brand  A,  Kg. 

25.17 

21 

Brand  C,  Gt. 

22.65 

36 

Brand  D,  Gt. 

22.48 

28 

Brand  E,  Gt. 

21.75 

33 

Brand  E,  Kg. 

18.14 

18 

Brand  D,  J'mbo. 

17.38 

8 

Brand  B,  20  Lb. 

15.97 

4 

Brand  F,  Gt. 

14.23 

20 

Brand  D,  20  Lb. 

13.34 

3 

Brand  A,  Lg. 

11.84 

38 

LAUNDRY    DETERGENTS, 

LIQUID 

Brand  A 

17.93 

31 

Brand  B 

12.42 

35 

MEAT  SEASONING 

Brand  A 

13.80 

15 

KI68 
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PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

MILK,  EVAPORATED,  COND. 

Brand  A,  Qt. 

14.09 

15 

Brand  A,  141/2  Oz. 

12.17 

88 

Brand  B,  141/2  Oz. 

11.60 

94 

PAPER  NAPKINS 

Brand  A,  White,  200  Ct. 

15.97 

47 

Brand  B,  Asst.,  Lge. 

14.60 

106 

PAPER   PLATES 

White,  TOO 

17.51 

28 

PAPER  TOWELS 

Brand  A,  White,  Lge. 

19.12 

64 

Brand  A,  Asst.,  Lge. 

16.18 

54 

Brand  B,  Asst.,  Lge. 

13.45 

40 

PET  FOOD 

Brand  A,  16  0z. 

23.90 

170 

Brand  B,  72  Oz. 

15.47 

11 

Brand  C,  36  Oz. 

13.94 

16 

Brand  D,  1  Lb. 

12.19 

94 

Brand  B,  36  Oz. 

11.74 

16 

PORK  &  BEANS 

Brand  A,  28  Oz. 

12.55 

59 

POTATO  CHIPS 

Brand  A,  Reg. 

38.76 

101 

PREPARED  FOOD 

Brand  A,  Dinner,  7Vi  Oz. 

19.80 

106 

OLIVES  &  RELISHES 

Brand  A,  Sweet  Relish,  12  Oz. 

17.61 

72 

Brand  B,  Olives,  514  Oz. 

12.03 

19 

SALAD  DRESSINGS 

Brand  A,  Qt. 

20.01 

76 

Brand  B,  Qt. 

18.21 

28 

Brand  C,  Qt. 

14.09 

31 

Brand  A,  Qt. 

11.53 

22 

SHORTENINGS,  SOLID 

Brand  A,  1  Lb. 

16.28 

21 

SOAP,   HAND 

Brand  A,  Psnl.  Size 

17.20 

216 

SOUP,  CANNED 

Brand  A,  Tomato 

28.80 

264 

Brand  A,  Mushroom 

24.59 

153 

Brand  A,  Chicken 

24.59 

153 

SOFT   DRINKS 

Brand  B,  Cola  6  Pak. 

41.00 

78 

SUGAR 

Brand  A,  5  Lb. 

176.01 

308 

Brand  A,  10  Lb. 

47.43 

42 

SYRUP 

Brand  A,  1  Lb. 

12.81 

70 

Brand  B,  Instant  Choc. 

12.36 

16 

TEA  BAGS 

Brand  A,  48  Ct. 

13.35 

21 

Brand  A,  100  Ct. 

12.67 

15 

Brand  B,  40  Ct. 

11.44 

18 

VEGETABLES,    CANNED 

Brand  A,  Tomatoes 

23.12 

11 

Brand  B,  Cr.  Style  Corn 

11.41 

26 

WATER    SOFTENERS 

21/2  Lb. 

11.42 

16 

Based  on  average  weekly  frozen  food  sales  of  $1,719 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$         UNIT 
SALES    SALES 


FISH 

Brand  A,  Lobster  Tails,  2  Lb. 

Brand  B,  Breaded  Shrimp,  2  Lb. 

FRUIT 

Brand  A,  Strawberries,  16  Oz. 


Brand  B,  SI.  Strawberries, 
8  0z. 

ITALIAN   FOODS 

Brand  A,  Macaroni  Cheese, 
12  Oz. 

JUICE 

Brand  A,  Orange,  8  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Lemonade,  6  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Orange,  12  Oz. 

Brand  B,  Orange,  9  Oz. 

Brand  C,  Orange,  8  Oz. 

Brand  D,  Orange,  12  0z. 

Brand  C,  Orange,  12  Oz. 

Brand  D,  Orange,  6  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Lemonade,  12  Oz. 

Brand  E,  Grape,  12  0z. 

Brand  A,  Grape,  6  Oz. 

Brand  F,  Orange,  6  Oz. 

MEAT 

Brand  A,  Turkey  Roll,  2  Lb. 

Brand  A,  Turkey,  12  Oz. 

MEAT  PIES 

Brand  A,  Chicken,  8  Oz. 

VEGETABLES 

Brand  A,  Taters,  16  0z. 

Brand  A,  Gm.  Beans,  9  Oz. 

Brand  B,  Pot.  Au  Gratin, 
1  '/2  Oz. 


17.44 
9.88 

8.61 
7.01 


4 
4 

24 
32 


17.58       46 


61.76 

376 

45.69 

475 

41.91 

132 

20.89 

53 

16.99 

70 

15.91 

35 

13.02 

29 

12.35 

53 

10.78 

56 

9.11 

26 

8.51 

44 

6.18 

24 

54.09 

11 

17.05 

2 

13.23       68 


26.04 
21.82 


135 
103 


19.70       46 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


Vegetables  (cont.) 

Brand  C,  Hash  Brwn.  Potatoes, 

2  Lb. 
Brand  A,  Cut  Corn,  10  Oz. 
Brand  A,  Peas,  2  Lb. 
Brand  A,  Peas,  10  Oz. 
Brand  C,  FF.  Potatoes,  1  Vi  Lb. 

Brand  A,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
10  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Limas,  2  Lb. 

Brand  A,  Mixed  Veg.,  10  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Crink.  Cut  Potatoes, 
9  0z. 

Brand  A,  Broccoli  Cuts,  10  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Limas,  10  Oz. 

Brand  D,  Crink.  Cut  Potatoes, 
5  Lb. 

Brand  A,  Cut  Green  Beans, 
%  Lb. 

Brand  A,  Mixed  Vegetables, 

2  Lb. 
Brand  A,  Baby  Limas,  10  Oz. 
Brand  A,  Cut  Corn,  2  Lb. 
Brand  A,  Cauliflower,  10  Oz. 
Brand  A,  Broccoli  Spears,  10  Oz 
Brand  A,  Cut  Grn.  Beans,  9  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Crink.  Cut  Potatoes, 

2  Lb. 
Brand  A,  Chop.  Spinach,  10  Oz. 
Brand  A,  Peas 

Brand  A,  Leaf  Spinach,  10  Oz. 
Brand  F,  Spinach  Souffle 
Brand  E,  French  Cut  Beans 
Brand  A,  Aspar.  Spears,  10  Oz. 
WAFFLES 
Brand  A,  5  Oz. 


$ 

SALES 

UNIT 

SALES 

17.40 

50 

15.59 

91 

13.75 

28 

11.95 

73 

11.25 

26 

10.40 

38 

10.07 

18 

9.64 

47 

9.50 

68 

9.45 

53 

9.44 

44 

9.36 

10 

9.14 

16 

9.00 

16 

8.92 

41 

8.81 

18 

8.71 

41 

8.56 

38 

8.51 

38 

8.49 

18 

6.86 

47 

6.76 

35 

6.62 

44 

6.21 

15 

6.18 

26 

6.05 

12 

14.87      141 
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Based  on  average  weekly  H&BA  sales  of  $652 


PROOUCT  GROUP 


$ 

SALES 


UNIT 
SALES 


BATH  OIL 

Brand  A,  16  0z. 
BUBBLE  BATH 
Brand  A,  6  Oz. 
Brand  A,  13  0z. 
Brand  B,  Reg. 
COUGH    REMEDY 
Brand  A,  14  Oz. 


3.99 

9.36 
5.82 
5.35 

3.54 


13 

24 

9 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


DEODORANT 

Brand  A,  1  V2  Oz. 
Brand  B,  6'/2  Oz. 
Brand  C 
Brand  D 
Brand  E,  7  Oz. 
HAIR   SPRAY 
Brand  A,  15  0z. 
Brand  A,  7  Oz. 
Brand  B,  14  Oz. 
Brand  B,  14  Oz. 
Brand  C,  15%  Oz. 
Brand  D,  lOVi  Oz. 
Brand  A,  15  Oz. 
HEAD    &    STOMACH 
Brand  A,  100  s. 
Brand  B,  100  s. 
Brand  C,  Lge. 
Brand  D,  60  s. 
Brand  D,  100  s. 
Brand  D,  225  s. 
Brand  A 
Brand  E,  Lge. 
MOUTH    WASH 
Brand  A,  14  Oz. 
PERSONAL    ARTICLES 
Brand  A,  7  Oz. 


9.25 
7.80 
7.79 
4.34 
3.28 

6.71 
6.20 
4.38 
3.95 
3.52 
3.35 
3.28 
REMEDIES 
7.29 
5.61 
4.74 
4.19 
3.83 
3.67 
3.55 
3.33 


12 
9 

10 
9 
3 

4 
6 
7 
7 
2 
3 
2 

8 
9 
11 
6 
4 
2 
6 
7 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


10.03        13 


7.60 


11. 
8 


10. 
8. 
3. 
3, 
3. 
3. 
3. 
&  LOTIONS 
7 


RAZOR    BLADES 

Brand  A,  6  Ct. 
Brand  A,  1 0  Ct. 
SHAMPOOS   &    LOTIONS 

Brand  A,  16  Oz. 
Brand  A,  16  0z. 
Brand  B,  Fam. 
Brand  C,  8  Oz. 
Brand  D,  4-3'10  0z. 
Brand  D,  Lge. 
Brand  E,  Lge. 
SHAVING   PREP 
Brand  A 
Brand  A 

TOOTH    PASTE 
Brand  A,  Fam. 
Brand  A,  Lge. 
Brand  A,  Ex.  Lge. 
Brand  B,  Fam. 
Brand  C\  Fam. 
Brand  B,  Gt. 
Brand  D,  Kg. 
Brand  E,  Kg. 
Brand  A,  Med. 
Brand  B,  Kg. 
Brand  C,  Ex.  Lge. 
Brand  B,  Lge. 


24, 
11, 
9 
8. 
8 
7 
7 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 


63 
08 

07 
37 
83 
57 
56 
23 
20 

13 
,97 

.07 
.51 
.14 
,67 
.02 
29 
.15 
.04 
.88 
43 
43 
26 


16 
9 

10 
9 
4 
3 
3 
3 
5 

7 
7 

35 
26 
16 
13 
11 
16 
12 
10 
18 
6 
6 
12 
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Based  on  average  weekly  dairy  sales  of  $553 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

BUTTER 

Brand  A,  Reg. 

115.83 

149 

Brand  B,  Roll 

108.39 

168 

Brand  B,  1  Lb. 

67.89 

94 

Brand  B,  1  Lb. 

14.70 

20 

Brand  C,  2  Lb. 

8.73 

9 

CHEESE 

Brand  A,  2  Lb. 

26.78 

31 

Brand  B,  Amer.  SI.,  12  Oz.            21.28 

47 

PRODUCT  GROUP 


$         UNIT 

SALES     SALES 


Cheese  icont. 

Brand  A,  Amer.  SI.  Deluxe, 

12  Oz.  20.56  43 

Brand  A,  Cream  Cheese  13.37  40 

Brand  D,  Cottage  Cheese, 

Old  Fash.,  2  1b.  12.52  21 

Brand  D,  Cottage  Cheese, 

Large  Curd,  2  Lb.  12.09  21 
Brand  A,  Amer.  SI.  Yellow, 

1  &  2  Lb.  11.15  32 

Brand  C,  Longhorn  SI.  9.99  15 

Brand  D,  SI.  Col.  9.68  14 

Brand  A,  Natural  Swiss  16  Oz.       9.14  12 

Brand  B,  Amer.  SI.  9.07  28 

Brand  E,  Cottage  Cheese, 

Whipped,  5  Oz.  8.99  27 

Brand  A,  Swiss  SI.,  12  Oz.  8.46  13 

Brand  B.Cheddar  Sharp  7.87  11 

Brand  D,  SI.  White  7.42  10 

Brand  A,  Swiss  SI.,  8  Oz.  7.32  16 

Brand  A,  Amer.  Loaf,  2  Lb.  7.24  6 

Brand  E,  Cream  Cheese,  8  Oz.  6.92  21 

Brand  A,  Swiss  Chunk  6.65  10 

Brand  E,  Neufchatel,  8  Oz.  6.05  20 
CREAMS 

Brand  A,  Half  &  Half,  Pt.  12.80  40 

Brand  C,  Whipped  Cream,  Pt.  9.64  22 

Brand  B,  Sour  Cream,  Pt.  6.96  13 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


%  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


6.44 


257.44     534 


Creams  icont.) 

Brand  A,  8  Oz. 

EGGS 

Brand  A,  Large  White,  Doz. 

Brand  B,  X-Lge.  White  "A", 
Doz. 

Brand  A,  "A",  Med.,  3  Doz. 

Brand  C,  Med.  "A",  Doz. 

MARGARINE 

Brand  A 

Brand  B 

Brand  C 

Brand  D 

Brand  E 

Brand  F 

Brand  G 

Brand  H 

Brand  I 

Brand  J 

MILK 

Brand  A,  Homog.,  Paper,  Gal 

Brand  A,  Homog.,  Glass,  Gal. 

Brand  B,  Homog.,  Paper,  Qt. 

Brand  A,  Skim  Milk,  Gal. 

NONCARBONATED    DRINKS 

Brand  A,  Orange,  Qt.  14 

Brand  B,  Orange  Juice,  Qt.  7 


115, 
81, 
60 

92, 
29, 
23 
20, 
18, 
15, 
11, 
11 
10, 
8 

317 

34, 

8 

6 


18 
18 
73 

58 
61 
98 
22 
41 
51 
29 
21 
21 
46 

41 
91 
49 
29 

30 
79 


223 

76 

151 

510 
77 
62 
48 
62 
40 
29 
37 
37 
22 

911 
64 
40 
17 

116 
16 
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Identical,  two-story  frame  houses  butt  against 
each  other  for  blocks  on  end  in  several  areas  in 
the  heart  of  Cleveland.  White  mill  workers  and 
their  families  make  up  the  dominant  population 
group  in  these  sections,  located  just  a  few  blocks 
away  from  some  of  Cleveland's'older  factories. 
The  typical  housewife  in  this  sort  of  neighbor- 
hood reflects  a  sturdy  old  worldliness  in  her  fea- 
tures, her  manner  of  dress  and  sometimes  in  her 
manner  of  speaking.  With  stores  as  densely 
packed  in  the  area  as  is  the  housing,  she  fre- 


quently  walks  to  her  favorite  store.  This  easy 
accessibility  may  be  what  encourages  her  to 
make  more  than  two  trips  to  the  store  per  week 
and  other  members  of  her  family  to  shop  nearly 
as  often.  Because  she  often  has  a  job  herself, 
she  depends  upon  her  husband  to  help  in  her 
shopping,  particularly  for  meats. 

Mirroring  the  oft-stated  "work  hard  and  eat 
well"  characteristic  of  the  industrial  worker  fam- 
ily, 18.0  per  cent  of  her  family's  $138  weekly  in- 
come is  spent  for  food  and  grocery  products  and 
76  per  cent  of  this  is  spent  in  super  markets. 

Reflecting  the  desire  to  feed  her  hard-working 
husband  and  her  family  "the  best"  is  the  fact  that 

Ion  a  per  capita  basis  (3.7  persons  per  family)  she 
spends  more  in  food  stores  than  housewives  of 
the  small  town,  the  young  married  or  the  high 
income  groups. 


She's  lived  for  over  13  years  at  her  present  ad- 
dress and  consequently  knows  the  neighborhood 
like  the  back  of  her  hand.  Because  she  is  out  in 
the  neighborhood  frequently  throughout  the 
week,  she  reacts  to  window  poster  advertising 
more  than  the  average  housewife  in  a  more  sub- 
urban location.  Her  educational  level  is  low  (9.2 
years)  but  she  reads  food  store  ads  regularly  and 
reads  circulars  even  more  faithfully  when  they 
are  received.  She  prefers  to  do  the  bulk  of  her 
weekly  shopping  on  either  Friday  or  Saturday, 
when  stores  are  fully  stocked.  She  dislikes  a  dirty 
store,  is  very  price-conscious  and  is  more  inter- 
ested in  saving  trading  stamps  than  just  about 
any  other  type  of  woman  in  town. 

Other  store  features  that  are  important  to  her 
are  good  variety  in  all  departments  and  a  good 
meat  department. 


Industrial  neighborhood  customers: 


loyal  customers, 


The  shopper  in  coveralls  may  not  have  the  income 
of  the  man  in  the  business  suit;  and  the  lady  in  the 
plain,  cloth  coat  may  not  have  as  much  to  spend  as 
one  who  lives  in  the  suburbs  and  wears  her  mink  to 
the  super  market,  but  they  are  every  bit  as  valuable  as 
customers. 

Friendly,  loyal,  appreciative  and  easy  to  please,  in- 
dustrial neighborhood  consumers  arc  interested  in 
buying  the  finest  quality  merchandise  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable prices  they  can  find.  Creating  a  shopping 
milieu  which  will  attract  their  business  can  be  a  most 
profitable  enterprise. 

Although  not  the  most  affluent,  these  blue  collar 
families  spend  more  money  per  capita  than  all  but  one 
of  the  other  consumer  groups  whose  purchase  patterns 
were  analyzed  in  the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study. 

Sociologists  generally  agree  that  the  barometer  of 
social  class  today  is  not  only  income,  but  rather  the 
source  of  income,  the  environment  in  which  people 
live,  and  the  educational  background  they  have  had. 
The  fact  that  industrial  workers  do  not,  as  a  group, 
generally  aspire  to  the  social  strata  which  many  other 
people  strive  to  attain  may  indicate  why  they  have 
more  "discretionary"  money  to  spend  for  "extra"  food 
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of  industria 


Avg.  No.  of  years  at  present  location 13.1  yrs.  (9.7  yrs.) 

Avg.  No.  of  persons  per  household 3.7(3.8) 

Avg.  No.  of  trips  per  week  to  food  stores  of  all  types 3.2  (3.1 ) 

Avg.  No.  of  trips  per  week  to  super  markets 2.0  (1.9) 

Total  spent  in  all  food  stores $24.67(26.69) 

Per  cent  spent  in  super  markets 76%  (77%) 


Avg.  Age  (of  wife):  47  (41) 


Under  35 

23%  (30%) 

35-44 

12%  (33%) 

45  &  over 

65%  (37%) 

Avg.  Weekly  Income:  $138  ($179) 

Under $150 

61%  (40%) 

$150— $199 

22%  (23%) 

$200  &  over 

17%  (37%) 

Occupation: 

White  Dollar 

19%  (54%) 

Blue  Collar 

66%  (40%) 

Retired 

15%  (6%) 

(Figures  in  parentheses  are  averages  for  all  consumer  groups  studied.) 


indust 


ies  that  sell 
nei 


heller  man  average 
super  market 


%  Over 

Average 

Product  Category $  Sales 

Apparel  &  Accessories +90% 

Apple  Butter 59 

Beans,  Baked  &  Kidney 24 

Beans,  Dried 64 

Beans,  Green,  Canned 20 

Beans  &  Peas,  Dry,  Canned. ..  53 

Biscuits  &  Doughs, 

Refrigerated 26 

Chili  &  Mexican  Foods,  Canned  90 
Chinese  &  Mexican  Foods, 

Frozen 18 

Cleaning  Cloths 24 

Coffee,  Instant 21 

Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 37 

Eggs,  Fresh 24 


Product  Category 


r;  Over 
Average 
,  Sales 


Product  Category 


<~;  Over 
Average 
.  Sales 


Greens,  Canned;  Okra 81 

Hair  Lotions,  Sprays  &  Sets 36 

Hominy 112 

Lentils,  Dried  Peas 30 

Light  Bulbs 21 

Macaroni,  Dry 17 

Macaroni,  Spaghetti  &  Noodles, 

Canned 22 

Mayonnaise 33 

Meat,  Luncheon,  Canned 45 

Meat  Spreads,  Canned;  Franks  53 

Medicines 32 

Milk,  Canned 20 

Milk,  Fresh 22 

Mops,  Mop  Handles 119 


Oils,  Cooking  &  Salad 43 

Peas  &  Carrots 31 

Pet  Supplies 46 

Pickle  Specialties 23 

Polish,  Waxes 23 

Potatoes,  Sweet 30 

Salads,  Refrigerated 21 

Scouring  Powders 29 

Spaghetti,  Dry 18 

Starch 52 

Toys 34 

(Based  on  a  comparison  of  dollar  sales 
over  an  eight-week  period  in  an  industrial 
neighborhood  super  market  compared  to 
average  sales  in  stores  serving  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  consumers.) 
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and  grocery  items  than  do  some  consumers  of  slightly 
better  financial  means  who  may  be  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses. 

Evidence  of  this  pattern  may  be  seen  in.  the  better 
than  average  sales  of  items  such  as  soft  goods,  house- 
wares, hardware  and  promotional  merchandise  in  the 
industrial  neighborhood  super  market. 

The  fact  that  blue  collar  families  eat  out  infre- 
quently also  contributes  to  their  greater  spending  in 
food  stores.  Their  social  activities  are  more  limited  to 
visiting  with  neighbors  or  going  to  an  occasional 
movie  and  they  do  relatively  little  entertaining  in  their 
homes.  This  is  somewhat  substantiated  by  their  lower 
than  average  purchases  of  ice  cream  and  sherbets, 
pickles,  cookies,  jams,  jellies,  spreads  and  soft  drinks. 


Sales  of  snacks  and  dessert  products  and  gourmet 
items  in  the  industrial  neighborhood  super  market  also 
register  below  those  of  the  other  stores  in  the  survey. 
Consumers  in  the  densely  populated  industrial 
neighborhood  are  more  inclined  to  walk  to  their  favor- 
ite super  market  than  shoppers  in  any  other  group 
studied.  There  are  several  logical  explanations  for 
this.  First,  the  characteristics  of  the  entire  business 
district  in  the  neighborhood  put  public  as  well  as  the 
store's  own  parking  space  at  a  premium.  Secondly,  the 
financial  status  of  some  of  the  unskilled  blue  collar 
families  does  not  permit  auto  ownership.  Thirdly,  the 
proximity  of  the  retail  business  district  to  many  homes 
in  the  area  together  with  the  difficulty  of  locating  park- 
ing space  make  walking  to  the  store  the  most  con- 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  dairy  department  emerges  as  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  in  the 
industrial  neighborhood  store.  Ranking 
third  in  dollar  volume  on  a  storewide 
basis,  this  rapid  turnover  department 
accounts  for  10  per  cent  of  dollar  sales 
in  the  industrial  neighborhood  super 
market  as  compared  to  9.68  per  cent 
in  the  10-store  composite. 

At  first  glance,  these  percentages 
appear  to  be  so  close  as  to  be  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  same.  However, 
further  delving  into  the  several  product 
categories  that  comprise  the  overall 
dairy  department  reveals  that  the  indus- 
trial neighborhood  super  market  offers 
distinct  potential  that  stores  in  many 
other  neighborhoods  do  not  enjoy.  For 
example,  the  industrial  neighborhood 
super  sells  22  per  cent  more  milk,  24 
per  cent  more  eggs,  26  per  cent  more 
refrigerated  biscuits  and  doughs  and 
21  per  cent  more  prepared  salads  than 
the  average  super  market's  sales  pat- 
tern indicates. 

Part  of  the  popularity  of  these  prod- 
ucts in  this  type  of  neighborhood  can 
be  attributed  to  the  ready-to-eat  nature 
of  many  of  the  products.  With  the  high 
percentage  of  working  wives  in  the 
blue  collar  neighborhood,  dairy  items 
rank  high  as  convenience  foods. 

Blue  collar  housewives,  already  char- 
acterized as  seekers  of  the  best  quality 


they  can  afford  for  their  families,  are 
also  more  than  a  little  influenced  by 
the  healthfulness  and  palatability  of 
dairy  products. 

The  possibilities  for  promotion  in  this 
department  are  limitless,  bounded  only 
by  imagination  and  resourcefulness. 

Best  results  can  be  achieved  when 
one  employe  is  assigned  responsibility 
for  the  function  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment. His  duties  should  include  proper 
space  allocation,  commensurate  with 
movement;  rotation,  to  assure  constant 
high  quality;  maintenance  of  sufficient 
merchandise  to  avert  out-of-stock  situ- 
ations; creation  of  special  displays  of 
advertised  items;  and  authority  and 
initiative  to  select  items  for  promotion 
at  the  store  level.  Excellent  point-of- 
purchase  material  is  available  from 
many  manufacturers  and  the  combina- 
tions of  dairy  products  which  sell  re- 
lated items  is  nearly  limitless. 

The  well-fortified  dairy  manager  in 
the  industrial  neighborhood  has  the  po- 
tential of  making  his  department  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  profitable. 

MEAT 

In  percentage  of  dollars  spent  for  meat, 
industrial  workers'  families  are  at  the 
very  top  of  the  scale  in  the  Cleveland 
demographic  study,  exceeded  only  by 
high  income  families  and  then  only  by 
the   fractional   margin  of  28.5  to  28.4 


per  cent  of  family  expenditures  in  food 
stores  of  all  types. 

The  industrial  housewife  emphasizes 
both  quality  and  variety  in  rating  a 
super  market  meat  department.  Adding 
weight  to  this  statement  is  the  fact 
that  this  group's  requests  for  special 
cuts  and  grinds  of  meats  outnumber 
those  of  any  of  the  other  four  groups 
of  consumers  whose  shopping  habits 
were  studied. 

Industrial  families,  although  charac- 
teristically a  hearty-eating  segment  of 
the  population,  do  not  purchase  large 
quantities  of  steak  or  other  fancy  high- 
priced  cuts,  but  rather  stick  to  the  more 
staple  products  of  the  fresh  meat  de- 
partment. Beef  and  pork  roasts,  meats 
for  soups  and  stews,  chops  and  smoked 
products  appear  frequently  on  their 
shopping  lists. 

Industrial  shoppers  mentioned  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  as  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  shopping  their 
favorite  store.  Achievement  of  the  sort 
of  store  conditions  that  reflect  this 
image  should  be  given  top  priority 
throughout  the  store  and  particularly 
in  the  meat  and  produce  departments. 
Constant  and  rigorous  inspection  to 
maintain  quality  control  should  be 
standard  operating  procedure.  Every- 
one working  in  the  store  should  be 
primed  to  consider  neatness  and  clean- 
liness his  personal  crusade.   Meat  and 
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venient  way  to  shop.  Finally,  the  mobility  of  industrial 
workers  residing  in  congested  inter-city  neighborhoods 
seems  to  be  more  restricted  than  that  of  people  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  farther  out  into 
the  suburbs  families  live,  the  farther  they  seem  to 
travel  from  their  own  home  base,  both  in  getting  to 
work  each  day,  and  in  satisfying  their  shopping  needs. 
Thus  the  center  city  type  of  store  is  much  closer  to 
having  what  you  might  call  a  built-in  clientele  than  are 
stores  in  just  about  any  other  section  of  a  city  or  in 
a  small  town  where  most  stores  are  easily  accessible 
to  nearly  all  customers. 

With  the  exception  of  some  products  of  an  ethnic 
nature  which  are  purchased  at  smaller  specialty  stores 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  industrial  housewife  shops 


often  and  spends  a  larger  than  average  percentage  of 
her  weekly  food  and  grocery  product  dollars  in  super 
markets. 

Industrial  neighborhood  families  work  hard  and 
eat  hearty,  including  plenty  of  meat  in  their  diets. 
They  prefer  the  best  of  quality  in  meats  and  questions 
about  their  meat  shopping  habits  reveal  them  as  the 
group  most  frequently  asking  for  special  meat  cuts 
and  ground  meats.  Catering  to  their  appetites  requires 
a  good  variety  of  heavier  cuts  of  meat  for  roasts,  soups 
and  stews.  The  overall  store  product  mix  should  tie-in 
with  this  "big  meal"  projection  and  feature  such  re- 
lated items  as  canned  and  dried  vegetables,  macaroni 
products,  rice,  potatoes,  onions  and  soups  which  re- 
ceive high  priority  on  the  blue  collar  shopping  list. 


produce  department  managers  should 
make  themselves  responsible  for  re- 
moval of  torn,  leaky  packages,  for 
checking  on  discoloration,  decay  or 
other  signs  that  a  package  has  been  on 
display  too  long. 

One  of  the  top  traffic  builders  in  any 
meat  department  is  ground  meat  which 
contains  a  minimum  of  fat  and  no 
gristle.  There  probably  is  no  surer  way 
to  inspire  general  confidence  in  a  meat 
department  than  by  offering  consis- 
tently high  quality  ground  meat  and  in 
an  industrial  neighborhood,  where  for 
economy  reasons,  this  item  is  pur- 
chased so  often,  it  can  become  an  al- 
most magical  tool  for  increasing  meat 
sales. 

Industrial  workers  and  their  families 
enjoy  meeting  and  visiting  with  neigh- 
bors in  pleasant  surroundings.  The 
gleam  of  porcelain  and  stainless  steel 
fixtures,  the  warmth  of  wood  paneling 
and  the  bright  cheerfulness  of  proper 
lighting  are  as  gratifying  to  them  as  to 
any  other  shopper,  perhaps  more  so 
for  they  achieve  a  certain  psychological 
lift  from  the  knowledge  that  despite 
their  small  income  they  can  enjoy  this 
splendor  on  every  visit  to  the  store. 

FROZEN  FOODS 

Frozen  foods  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
super  market's  weakest  departments  in 
the  industrial  neighborhood.  At  least 
in  terms  of  our  Kroger  store  sales  au- 
dits, it  is.  With  the  exception  of  Chinese 
and  Mexican  dishes,  frozen  fruits  and 
pot  pies,  dinners,  meats  and  fish,  which 
reveal  a  slightly  better  than  average 
share  of  department  sales,  all  other 
frozen  food  product  categories  stand 
below  average  in  movement. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  arguments 


that  could  be  advanced  to  substantiate 
this  situation.  First  there  is  the  econ- 
omy factor.  Industrial  neighborhood 
families  in  general  appear  low  on  the 
earnings  scale  and  simply  do  not  feel 
able  to  afford  extensive  purchases  in 
frozen  foods.  Secondly,  industrial  fam- 
ilies, although  a  generation  or  two  re- 
moved from  their  old  world  origin,  are 
frequently  still  closely  allied  to  ethnic 
cultural  traditions.  One  of  these  in- 
volves a  willingness  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  kitchen  preparing  food  for 
the  family.  Thus,  the  convenience 
appeal,  the  really  big  advantage  frozen 
products  offer  must  be  strongly  fea- 
tured to  the  industrial  housewife  if 
even  average  sales  are  to  be  realized. 

A  well-organized  program  of  educa- 
tion, stressing  the  advantages  of  frozen 
products,  such  as  ease  of  preparation, 
per  serving  economy  and  quality  stand- 
ardization should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration in  attacking  such  a  problem. 
While  orientation  and  education  can  do 
much  to  encourage  nonusers  to  try 
frozen  food  items  for  the  first  time, 
well-stocked  product  presentation  in 
modern  equipment  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  bring  customers  back 
to  the  department  week  after  week  and 
encourage  them  to  try  products  which 
are  new  to  them.  Further  stimulus  can 
be  generated  by  advertising  weekly 
specials  from  the  frozen  food  depart- 
ment with  particular  attention  given  to 
volume  items.  Establishing  confidence 
in  a  few  popular  sellers  will  encourage 
shoppers  to  try  new  items  when  they 
are  properly  promoted.  Attractive  shelf 
talkers  can  also  be  employed  to  call 
attention  to  both  advertised  and  un- 
advertised  specials  and  pave  the  way 
to    an    enlarged    purchasing     pattern. 


Desserts,  bakery  items,  vegetables, 
soups,  cookies,  rolls  and  doughs,  and 
juices  all  need  special  attention  to  be 
developed  to  their  full  potential. 

GROCERIES  AND  NON-FOODS 

It  is  in  the  grocery  department,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  section  of 
the  super  market,  that  sales  variations 
by  product  categories  occur  in  an  al- 
most predictable  pattern.  For  example, 
when  comparing  the  sales  of  a  store 
serving  basically  industrial  families  with 
the  composite  sales  pattern  drawn  up 
as  an  average  of  a  group  of  super 
markets  serving  a  wide  variety  of  con- 
sumer groups,  there  are  certain  prod- 
ucts that  show  dollar  sales  volume 
significantly  in  excess  of  an  average 
contribution. 

If  one  accepts  the  theory  that  it  is 
easier  to  sell  a  customer  a  product  she 
is  already  predisposed  to  buy  than  it  is 
to  sell  one  she  may  have  only  average 
or  even  little  interest  in,  then  such  a 
list  as  the  one  on  page  K  173  above  can 
be  very  useful  to  the  owner  or  man- 
ager of  a  store  in  an  industrial  area. 

Space  allocations  can  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  increased  sales  activity  in 
these  categories.  These  products  can 
be  strategically  located  through  the 
grocery  department  to  help  draw  more 
traffic  into  all  grocery  aisles.  Special 
display  features  drawn  from  this  list 
will  have  additional  appeal  to  this  con- 
sumer group  simply  because  their  al- 
ready established  purchase  patterns 
indicate  greater  than  average  consump- 
tion of  these  products.  The  importance 
of  price  competitiveness  in  these  types 
of  products  cannot  be  overemphasized 
when  attempting  to  create  a  low  price 
image  in  this  type  of  neighborhood. 
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How  (3  product  groups  ii  dairy,  frozen  mods  and  grocery 
rank  in  contribution  to  total  weekly  sales  in  the 
Store  and  in  die  "industrial  Neighborhood  Store 

'Composite  is  based  on  $  sales  in  10  stores  over  an  eight-week  period  during  June,  July  and  August. 

'Industrial  figures  are  based  on  sales  in  a  super  market  located  in  this  type  of  neighborhood  over  the  same  time  and  period  as  the  composite. 


Composite  Store 


Blue  Collar 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

95         ACCUM. 
OF          ',    OF 
UNITS      UNITS 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

OF 

UNITS 

ACCUM. 
\    OF 
UNITS 

*Soft  Drinks 

5912    1 

9.70 

9.70 

4030    1 

7.23 

7.23 

Bread  &  Rolls 

3570    2 

5.86 

15.56 

2996    3 

5.37 

12.60 

Canned  Vegetables 

3076    3 

5.05 

20.61 

3465    2 

6.22 

18.82 

Snacks,  Desserts 

2243    4 

3.68 

24.29 

1926  10 

3.09 

21.91 

Paper  Products 

2236    5 

3.66 

27.95 

1919    8 

3.44 

25.35 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

2122    6 

3.48 

31.43 

2178    5 

3.90 

29.25 

Candy,  Gum 

2093    7 

3.43 

34.86 

1447  12 

2.60 

31.85 

Milk,  Fresh 

1883    8 

3.09 

37.95 

2189    4 

3.93 

35.78 

Baby  Foods 

1869    9 

3.07 

41.02 

2160    7 

3.88 

39.66 

Soup,  Canned,  Dry 

1825  10 

2.98 

44.00 

1649  11 

2.96 

42.62 

Canned  Meats,  Prepared  Foods 

1810  11 

2.97 

46.97 

2166    6 

3.88 

46.50 

Household  Supplies 

1789  12 

2.93 

49.90 

1871    9 

3.35 

49.85 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Olives 

1747  13 

2.87 

52.77 

1403  15 

2.52 

52.37 

Canned  Fruits 

1742  14 

2.86 

55.63 

1447  12 

2.60 

54.97 

Pet  Foods 

1620  15 

2.65 

58.28 

1146  18 

2.06 

57.03 

Cereals 

1402  16 

2.30 

60.58 

1088  20 

1.95 

58.98 

Cakes 

1290  17 

2.12 

62.70 

1286  16 

2.31 

61.29 

Baking  Mixes 

1184  18 

1.94 

64.64 

865  27 

1.55 

62.84 

Frozen  Vegetables 

1173  19 

1.92 

66.56 

861  28 

1.54 

64.38 

Eggs 

1103  20 

1.81 

68.37 

1471  14 

2.64 

67.02 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

1076  21 

1.77 

70.14 

1197  17 

2.15 

69.17 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

1059  22 

1.74 

71.88 

899  25 

1.61 

70.78 

Canned  Juices 

1021  23 

1.68 

73.56 

983  21 

1.76 

72.54 

Margarine 

937  24 

1.54 

75.10 

834  29 

1.50 

74.04 

Cookies 

925  25 

1.52 

76.62 

917  23 

1.65 

75.69 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

894  26 

1.46 

78.08 

1092  19 

1.96 

77.65 

Housewares 

862  27 

1.41 

79.49 

927  22 

1.66 

79.31 

Cigarettes,  Cigars 

819  28 

1.34 

80.83 

866  26 

1.55 

80.86 

Coffee 

780  29 

1.28 

82.11 

787  30 

1.41 

82.27 

Sugar 

780  30 

1.28 

83.39 

539  33 

.97 

83.24 

Frozen  Juices 

758  31 

1.24 

84.63 

356  44 

.64 

83.88 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

705  32 

1.16 

85.79 

563  32 

1.01 

84.89 

PRODUCT  GROUP 


Stationery,  Magazines  &  Toys 
Jams,  Jellies  &  Spreads 
Macaroni  Products,  Dry 
Canned  Fish 

Promotional  Merchandise 

Crackers 

Salad  Dressings,  Mayonnaise 

Frozen  Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

Baking  Needs 
Dried  Vegetables 
Refrigerated  Biscuits  &  Doughs 
Butter 

Frozen  Meats  &  Fish 
Shortenings,  Oils 
Non-Carbonated  Drinks 
Beer,  Wine,  Mixes 

Tea 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

Cream 

Frozen  Cakes,  Pies,  Pasteries 

Pet  Supplies 

Frozen  Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 
Refrigerated  Salads 
Frozen  Fruits 

Dried  Fruits 
Misc.  Non-Foods 
Frozen  Italian  Foods 
Misc.  Grocery  Products 

Misc.  Frozen  Foods 
Frozen  Chinese,  Mexican 

Frozen  Soups 

TOTAL 


■  Indi.ldul  tottlti  ttii  cam 
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Variations  in  sales  patterns  in  the  industrial 
neighborhood  store  compared  to  the  average 
super  market  can  be  seen  in  this  table.  The 
63  major  product  categories  in  groceries, 
frozen  foods,  dairy  and  non-foods  in  the  com- 
posite super  market  are  ranked  in  descending 
order  of  unit  sales  with  the  unit  sales  and 
ranking  of  each  product  category  in  an  in- 
dustrial neighborhood  alongside.  Sales  in  the 
industrial  neighborhood  store  have  been 
equated  to  the  $30,000  weekly  sales  of  the 
composite  store. 


Composite  Store 

Blue  Collar 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

%        ACCUM. 

OF    %  OF 

UNITS  UNITS 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

%        ACCUM. 

OF    %  OF 

UNITS   UNITS 

651  33 

1.07  86.86 

868  26 

1.56  86.45 

648  34 

1.06  87.92 

476  35 

.85  87.30 

622  35 

1.02  88.94 

641  31 

1.15  88.45 

613  36 

1.01  89.95 

433  40 

.78  89.23 

518  37 

.85  90.80 

521  34 

.93  90.16 

517  38 

.85  91.65 

462  38 

.83  90.99 

467  39 

.77  92.42 

469  37 

.84  91.83 

458  40 

.75  93.17 

437  39 

.78  92.61 

391  41 

.64  93.81 

241  49 

.43  93.04 

369  42 

.61  94.42 

476  35 

.85  93.89 

365  43 

.60  95.02 

403  41 

.72  94.61 

363  44 

.60  95.62 

278  46 

.49  95.10 

353  45 

.58  96.20 

397  42 

.71  95.81 

342  46 

.56  96.76 

391  43 

.70  96.51 

255  47 

.42  97.18 

334  45 

.60  97.11 

247  48 

.41  97.59 

270  48 

.48  97.59 

238  49 

.39  97.98 

179  52 

.32  97.91 

238  50 

.39  98.37 

275  47 

.49  98.40 

215  51 

.35  98.72 

205  50 

.37  98.77 

153  52 

.25  98.97 

92  54 

.16  98.93 

102  53 

.17  99.14 

199  51 

.36  99.29 

98  54 

.16  99.30 

103  53 

.18  99.47 

77  55 

.13  99.43 

81  55 

.15  99.62 

68  56 

.11  99.54 

69  56 

.12  99.74 

63  57 

.10  99.64 

30  57 

.06  99.80 

62  58 

.10  99.74 

23  59 

.04  99.84 

59  59 

.10  99.84 

25  58 

.05  99.89 

47  60 

.08  99.92 

15  61 

.03  99.92 

31  61 

.05  99.97 

20  60 

.04  99.96 

15  62 

.02  99.99 

14  62 

.03  99.99 

9  63 

.01  100.00 

3  63 

.01  100.00 

60959 

100.00 

55753 

100.00 
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The  male,  blue  collar  shopper 

One  of  the  most  significant  findings  to  evolve  from  the 
study  of  shopping  habits  of  industrial  workers'  families 
is  the  exceptionally  large  amount  of  shopping  that  is 
done  by  male  customers. 

There  are  many  probable  reasons  why  the  male 
shopper  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  industrial  neighbor- 
hood. One  that  stands  out  most  vividly  is  the  lower 
income  status  of  this  group,  which  makes  it  plausible 
that  the  male  might  want  to  keep  a  tighter,  personal 
rein  on  the  family  purse  strings  and  stem  the  pur- 
chase of  items  which  he  may  consider  superfluous. 

Also  there  are  many  working,  blue  collar  wives 
who  must  keep  house  in  their  off  hours  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  time  saving  necessity  relegate  the  shopping 
duties  to  their  husbands. 

With  the  high  percentage  of  pedestrian  traffic 
in  this  type  of  neighborhood  it  is  almost  physically 
impossible  for  a  housewife,  shopping  alone  on  foot, 
to  cope  with  the  number  of  shopping  bags  that  ac- 
cumulate when  a  major  shopping  spree  has  been 
completed.  Whatever  the  motivation  may  be,  the  male 
has  a  greater  than  average  influence  on  shopping 
decisions  in  industrial  workers'  families. 


How  individual  groceryt  &  non-foods 

items  contribute  to  total  unit  sales 

in  an  Industrial  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

No.  of  %  to 

Weekly  Unit  Sales  Items  Total 

300  or  more    2  * 

200-299    \\       8  02 

150-199    io  02 

97-149    43  09 

49-96    i48  31 

25-48    282  5  9 

13-24    530  hi 

7"12    778  16.3 

4"6    1084  22.7 

3  or  less 1891  39.6 

Total 4776 100.0 

Up  to  1  Case  4383  91,7 

Average  unit  sales  per  week:  10 

tDoes  not  include  fresh  baked  goods.  'Less  than    1-' 

The  industrial  neighborhood  super  market  shows  20 
items  in  the  150  units  per  week  and  over  category. 
Nevertheless,  the  overall  picture  is  not  much  differ- 
ent from  the  average.  In  the  industrial  neighborhood 
store  91.7  per  cent  of  grocery  and  non-food  items 
sell  up  to  24  units  per  week,  whereas  the  composite 
of  10  store  sales  figures  shows  91.4  per  cent  of 
items  in  this  relatively  slow  moving  category. 
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Reasons  why 
industrial 

shoo  their 
favorite  store 


Neatness  and  cleanliness 


It  is  not  surprising  that  neatness  is  the 
number  one  reason  for  store  selection 
by  blue  collar  shoppers.  Visit  any  old 
industrial  neighborhood  and  you  will 
become  aware  of  efforts  to  beautify 
and  decorate  the  often  lackluster  sur- 
roundings. Well-tended  lawns  and  flow- 
ers are  not  exclusive  to  the  suburbs. 
Limited  income  and  industrial  environ- 
ment do  not  necessarily  inhibit  aesthetic 
expression   but  often   implement  it. 

Indolence  is  rarely  a  blue  collar 
frailty.  These  people  work  hard  at  their 
jobs  and  do  not  hesitate  to  expend 
extra  effort  in  maintaining  pleasant 
homes.  Although  their  furnishings  may 
be  inexpensive,  they  are  usually  the 
best  that  they  can  afford  and  quite 
comfortable.  According  to  Macfadden 
Publications,  Inc.,  a  study  in  12  cities 
found  that  65  per  cent  of  all  major 
appliance  purchases  were  made  by  in- 
dustrial worker  families.  And  a  corres- 
ponding 65  per  cent  of  the  money  for 
major  appliances  was  spent  by  them, 
indicating  they  are  not  seeking  just 
"cheap  bargains." 

Their  rejection  of  untidiness  is  car- 
ried over  into  their  prejudices  against 
ill-kept  super  markets.  The  lack  of 
blue  collar  mobility,  the  high  incidence 
of  pedestrian  traffic  may  confine  this 
type  of  shopper  generally  to  a  re- 
stricted area,  but  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  closest  store  with  the  best  appear- 
ance will  be  her  favorite. 


Good  variety 


The  Progressive  Grocer  analysis  of 
shopping  transactions  reported  25  per 
cent  of  blue  collar  customers  as  buy- 


ing a  product  for  the  first  time  on  a 
particular  shopping  trip  and  47  per 
cent  as  looking  for  items  that  were  not 
available. 

While  industrial  families  are  prone  to 
eat  heavy  meals,  and  certain  staple 
foods  recur  on  their  shopping  lists 
every  week,  it  would  be  a  misconcep- 
tion to  believe  that  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  new  items  or  in  experimenting 
with  foods  which  they  have  not  pre- 
viously tried. 

Since  their  social  lives  are  limited, 
conversation  with  neighbors  is  a  fre- 
quently indulged  pastime  and  often  the 
topics  of  conversation  can  be  quite 
mundane.  The  merits  of  a  new  deter- 
gent, a  new  recipe  or  a  new  food  prod- 
uct may  not  be  worth  discussion  among 
more  sophisticated  housewives,  but 
can  be  of  great  interest  to  one  who 
must  concern  herself  with  cleaning 
soiled  work  clothes  or  appeasing  enor- 
mous appetites. 

In  recent  years,  television,  the  ubiq- 
uitous "Cyclops,"  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  American  buying 
habits.  Industrial  families  are  no  less 
affected  by  video  commercials  than 
other  groups  and  since  a  great  deal  of 
their  social  activity  centers  in  the  home, 
they  tune  in  their  favorite  channels 
quite  faithfully.  They  expect  their  super 
market  to  carry  items  they  see  adver- 
tised on  television  and  are  disappointed 
if  they  are  not  in  stock.  In  a  sense,  the 
programs  they  watch  are  part  of  their 
culture,  and  they  take  a  certain  pride 
in  asking  for  these  products  to  show 
that  they  are  "in  the  know." 

In  a  neighborhood  where  certain 
ethnic  groups  predominate  it  can  be 
very  important  and  extremely  profitable 
to  promote  the  specialty  items  which 
their  backgrounds  designate.  The  sight 
of  foods  which  are  familiar  to  them  but 
are  not  available  everywhere  makes 
customers  feel  that  their  presence  is 
recognized,  their  patronage  appreci- 
ated, and  does  much  to  create  cus- 
tomer loyalty.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
individual  operator  to  determine 
whether  his  customers  will  buy  mustard 
greens,  matzos  or  mostaccioli. 


Trading  stamps 


I 


The  third  most  important  reason  listed 
by  industrial  families  in  Cleveland  for 


shopping  a  favorite  food  store  is  trad- 
ing stamps.  Stamps  also  appear  as  the 
third  most  important  of  Negro  reasons, 
which  is  more  than  coincidental,  since 
these  groups  are  almost  parallel  in  in- 
come and  occupational  characteristics. 

It  is  possible  to  present  endless  con- 
jectures as  to  why  industrial  shoppers 
like  trading  stamps  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  appear  to  be  more  responsive 
to  this  type  of  promotion.  This  does  not 
imply  that  all  stores  in  blue  collar 
neighborhoods  must  give  stamps  if 
they  are  to  be  successful.  It  does  point 
out  the  desirability  of  some  sort  of 
promotional  activity.  Each  store  oper- 
ator has  more  insight  regarding  the 
merits  of  various  promotional  programs 
for  his  store  and  his  knowledge  of  his 
consumers  is  his  best  guide  in  solving 
this  dilemma. 

In  the  lower  income  areas  trading 
stamps  may  be  more  important  as  a 
promotional  tool  because  the  housewife 
feels  that  she  can  acquire  an  article 
that  may  seem  of  a  frivolous  nature  and 
which  her  husband  might  consider  an 
extravagance  if  she  were  to  purchase  it 
for  cash.  When  trading  stamps  are  used 
to  secure  such  an  object,  she  feels  that 
she  is  getting  the  premium  free. 

Saving  trading  stamps  may  also  be 
a  form  of  diversion  for  her,  something 
to  look  forward  to,  a  goal  to  be 
achieved.  She  may  even  swap  books 
with  neighbors  in  order  to  hasten  the 
day  of  her  acquisition. 


The  nourishing,  high-protein,  stick-to- 
the-ribs  quality  of  meat  makes  it  fourth 
in  importance  of  reasons  given  by  blue 
collar  shoppers  for  shopping  a  favorite 
food  store. 

The  present  prices  of  meat  products 
may  force  the  industrial  shopper  to  seek 
the  more  economical  cuts  but  price 
will  never  banish  it  from  his  table  for 
meat  is  an  integral  part  of  his  diet. 

Since  the  male  head  of  the  house- 
hold appeared  in  the  survey  as  a  fre- 
quent purchaser  of  meat  products  for 
his  family,  there  should  be  a  concerted 
effort  to  feature  items  with  masculine 
appeal.  The  industrial  neighborhood 
shoppers  are  also  interested  in  economy 
and  they  like  to  buy  advertised  specials. 

In   spite  of  the   fact  that  they   may 
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have  little  desire  to  achieve  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  rung  on  the  social  ladder, 
industrial  worker  families  are  quite 
sensitive  about  maintaining  the  image 
of  being  a  good  provider.  They  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  their  children  are 
not  wanting  in  the  necessities  of  life, 
as  they  frequently  were  as  children. 

When  the  blue  collar  male  decides 
that  his  family  will  eat  steak  you  can 
be  sure  he  does  not  go  bargain-hunting. 
He  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  this 
whim  very  often  but  when  he  does  the 
steak  is  frequently  cut  to  order,  usually 
quite  thick.  Many  times  he  remembers 
the  lean  years  when  as  a  youngster 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  meat  on  the 
table.  He  likes  to  prove  to  himself,  if 
only  occasionally,  that  he  is  living  more 
prosperously  than  his  parents  did. 


The  fact  that  low  prices  rank  fifth  in 
reasons  mentioned  by  industrial  fam- 
ilies for  selecting  their  favorite  super 
market  might  on  the  surface  appear  to 
be  out  of  keeping  with  the  economic 
standards  to  which  they  must  conform. 
This  does  not  mean  that  this  type  of 
shopper  is  little  concerned  with  price, 
but  rather  that  she  considers  low  prices 
to  be  universally  available  in  super  mar- 
kets and  therefore  of  secondary  impor- 
tance to  quality,  variety,  trading  stamps 
and  neatness.  She  also  considers  her- 
self a  sufficiently  astute  shopper  to 
select  a  store  where  both  quality  and 
low  prices  are  in  good  balance. 

The  low  price  image  is  an  important 
part  of  the  makeup  of  a  blue  collar 
store  and  economical  shopping  should 
be  stressed  in  advertising,  display  and 
the  prominence  of  signs  pointing  out 
in-store  specials.  Many  times  the  type 
of  merchandise  being  promoted  can 
help  to  put  across  the  idea  that  a  store 
is  inexpensive  to  shop.  A  row  of  10- 
cent  items,  displayed  in  cut-case  stacks 
or  dump  bins,  near  the  front  of  the 
store  will  give  the  shopper  the  impres- 
sion, early  in  her  visit,  that  the  store 
has  many  bargains.  Also  the  deter- 
mining of  which  items  are  tops  on  the 
consumers'  shopping  lists  and  frequent 
specials  on  these  items  will  keep  the 
price  image  fresh. 

Window  poster  advertising  is  another 
very  effective  way  to  promote  "price" 


in  a  neighborhood  where  a  significant 
percentage  of  shoppers  walk  to  the 
store.  Circulars  also  enjoy  high  reader- 
ship in  industrial  neighborhoods. 


Grocery  selection 


With  the  wide  variety  of  merchandise 
available  from  modern  warehouses  it 
seems  that  any  super  market  should 
be  able  to  maintain  a  selection  of  gro- 
ceries to  fit  the  needs  of  all  its  custom- 
ers. This  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems, 
however,  for  every  store  needs  to  be 
geared  to  the  requirements  of  its  par- 
ticular consumers. 

The  variation  of  product  mix  from 
one  neighborhood  to  another  may  not 
be  so  extreme  but  the  difference  in 
selection  is  a  vital  part  of  the  store 
structure. 

No  one  can  tailor  a  store's  variety  of 
merchandise  more  accurately  than  a 
manager  who  is  familiar  with  his  cus- 
tomers' wants.  The  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  different  ethnic 
groups  in  a  neighborhood  is  essential 
information  in  determining  the  product 
mix.  The  frequent  featuring  of  these 
items  will  help  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  consumers  that  this  is  "their"  store. 

It  is  rare  that  a  customer  will  ap- 
proach a  manager  to  compliment  him 
on  his  wide  selection  of  groceries.  It  is 
almost  as  rare  for  a  customer  to  com- 
plain when  an  item  is  out  of  stock  or 
simply  not  handled.  They  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  the  inconvenience 
silently  and  if  the  situation  occurs  often 
enough  to  become  annoying,  they  just 
quietly  fade  away  to  become  a  compel 
tor's  customers. 


Courtesy 


Courtesy  ranks  seventh  in  the  minds  of 
the  industrial  family  respondents  but 
its  numerical  position  belies  its  actual 
importance  in  the  super  market. 

Courtesy  is  not  a  commodity  but  an 
intangible  factor  of  which  we  are  all  so 
little  aware  until  it  is  withdrawn.  Then 
it  stands  out  as  bright  as  a  beacon, 
cautioning  all  who  are  conscious  of  its 
ramifications  to  beware.  Employe  cour- 
tesy is  something  that  customers  ex- 
pect and  its  effect  can  only  be  meas- 
ured in  the  reaction  of  customers  to 
whom  it  is  extended. 


There  is  no  more  ideal  balance  than 
a  friendly,  courteous  store  where  em- 
ployes and  customers  can  call  each 
other  by  name  and  exchange  pleasan- 
tries. Employes  who  are  in  tune  with 
customers  to  the  extent  that  they  will, 
for  example,  personally  lead  the  cus- 
tomer to  an  inquired-about  item,  rather 
than  pointing  in  the  general  direction 
of  it,  form  a  foundation  of  public  rela- 
tions that  cannot  be  undermined. 
Strange  as  it  may  be,  the  totality  of  a 
courteous  store  atmosphere  is  made  up 
of  hundreds  of  small  incidents  such  as 
this,  handled  as  though  customers  were 
friends  rather  than  adversaries. 


Produce 


Produce  is  listed  as  the  eighth  most 
important  reason  why  blue  collar  house- 
wives shop  a  favorite  store;  however, 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement 
in  this  category.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
respondents  say  they  buy  their  produce 
elsewhere  than  in  their  favorite  store. 
Some  of  the  reasons  they  express  for 
their  dissatisfaction  may  give  insight 
into  how  produce  departments  can  be 
improved. 

•  /  can't  make  a  selection  when  it  is  pack- 
aged. I  always  receive  too  much  or  too 
little. 

•  Sometimes  part  of  the  package  contents 
are  spoiled. 

•  Buying  other  than  in  bulk  is  no  good 
for  large  families  and  you  also  pay  for 
packaging. 

•  Most  packages  are  too  large  for  two 
people. 

•  There  are  no  scales,  all  produce  is  pre- 
weighed  in  the  backroom.  How  do  I 
know  the  prepackaged  weight  is  correct? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  whether 
your  produce  department  is  doing  satis- 
factory volume.  Nor  is  it  really  difficult 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  it,  if  it 
isn't.  Few  are  the  problems  in  this  de- 
partment that  can't  be  solved  by  rolling 
up  your  sleeves  and  getting  down  to 
basics  of  quality  control,  good  variety, 
adequate  stocks,  freshness  appeal  and 
good  merchandising. 

The  perishables  departments  of 
super  markets  have  more  drawing 
power  than  any  other  section  of  the 
store.  Successful  operations  are  built 
upon  their  perishables  appeal. 
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How  industrial  area  store  sales  compare 

The  table  on  the  following  pages  reveals  product  movement  in  an  industrial  neighborhood  super  market  as  compared  to  movement  in  a  composite 


Composite  Super  Market 

Industrial  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 
to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

TOTAL  STORE 

$29,618.98 

100.00 

76,139.6 

100.00 

$29,610.35  100.00%  71,484.8  100.00% 

MEAT 

$7,011.85 

23.67% 

7,663.0 

10.06% 

7,760.78 

26.21 

8,046.0 

11.25 

Beef 

2,250.20 

7.60 

2,890.9 

3.80 

2,474.47 

8.36 

2,231.3 

3.12 

Veal 

85.28 

.29 

73.1 

.09 

77.24 

.26 

58.1 

.08 

Lamb 

89.30 

.30 

34.5 

.04 

70.26 

.24 

48.3 

.07 

Pork,  Fresh 

1,052.08 

3.55 

762.5 

1.00 

1,233.61 

4.17 

936.8 

1.31 

Pork,  Smoked 

944.65 

3.19 

760.9 

1.00 

877.97 

2.97 

808.2 

1.13 

Hams,  Canned 

177.94 

.60 

31.2 

.04 

172.70 

.58 

37.8 

.05 

Lunch  Meats,  Packaged 

513.15 

1.73 

863.1 

1.14 

681.66 

2.30 

1,138.0 

1.58 

Lunch  Meats,  Bulk 

126.51 

.43 

187.4 

.25 

192.13 

.65 

282.3 

.39 

Sausage  Meats 

153.91 

.52 

215.6 

.28 

194.88 

.66 

275.0 

.39 

Frankfurters  &  Wieners 

533.51 

1.80 

703.3 

.93 

567.02 

1.91 

697.7 

.98 

Poultry,  Fresh 

984.26 

3.32 

1,011.2 

1.32 

1,049.23 

3.54 

1,285.0 

1.80 

Variety  Meats 

57.05 

.19 

43.7 

.06 

95.47 

.32 

92.8 

.13 

Miscellaneous 

44.01 

.15 

85.6 

.11 

74.14 

.25 

154.7 

.22 

PRODUCE 

2,635.71 

8.90 

7,513.9 

9.87 

2,692.42 

9.09 

7,691.0 

10.76 

Fruits 

1,120.05 

3.78 

3,510.1 

4.61 

1,061.87 

3.58 

3,345.7 

4.68 

Apples 

123.21 

.42 

175.2 

.23 

112.61 

.38 

161.6 

.23 

Apricots 

17.10 

.06 

44.7 

.06 

8.49 

.03 

22.7 

.03 

Avocados 

1.33 

.01 

4.3 

.01 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Bananas 

206.52 

.70 

1,383.8 

1.82 

214.31 

.72 

1,391.9 

1.95 

Blueberries 

21.35 

.07 

26.0 

.03 

15.88 

.05 

19.4 

.03 

Cantaloupes 

146.62 

.50 

133.6 

.18 

134.25 

.45 

126.0 

.18 

Grapefruit 

16.53 
13.96 

.06 
.05 

25.2 
24.0 

.03 
.03 

13.04 
9.43 

.04 
.03 

20.9 
16.5 

.03 
.02 

Grapes 

67.28 

.23 

153.8 

.20 

58.01 

.20 

136.5 

.19 

Lemons 

32.01 

.11 

72.4 

.10 

31.00 

.10 

75.7 

.11 

Limes 

2.96 

.01 

5.8 

.01 

1.65 

.01 

2.9 

- 

Melons 

9.92 

.03 

12.5 

.02 

6.96 

.02 

8.0 

01 

Nectarines 

56.69 

.19 

198.0 

.26 

47.20 

.16 

152.9 

.21 

Oranges 

57.93 

.20 

116.9 

.15 

67.94 

.23 

134.1 

.19 

Peaches 

148.15 

.50 

747.5 

.98 

138.69 

.48 

688.2 

.96 

Pineapple 

2.46 

.01 

3.6 

"" 

.83 

— 

- 

Composite 


Product  group 

Fruits  (continued) 

Plums 

Wkly 

$ 

Sales 

% 
to 

total 

$    80.96 

.27 

Strawberries 

48.34 

.16 

Watermelons 

62.75 

.21 

Other  Fruit 

3.98 

.01 

Lawn  &  Garden 

22.71 

.08 

Flowers  &  Plants 

7.75 

.03 

Grass  Seed 

.72 

— 

Fertilizers  &  Chemicals 

7.95 

.03 

Bulbs  &  Seeds 

1.59 

.01 

Wild  Bird  Seed 

3.44 

.01 

Other  Specialties 

1.26 

- 

Vegetables 

1,492.95 

5.04 

Beans 

11.75 

.04 

Broccoli 

1.61 

.01 

Cabbage 

40.41 

.14 

Carrots 

45.06 

.15 

Cauliflower 

7.41 

.03 

Celery 

70.34 

.24 

Corn 

64.13 

.22 

Cucumbers 

67.60 

.23 

Eggplant 

1.97 

.01 

Escarole 

3.25 

.01 

Lettuce 

167.38 

.57 

Mushrooms 

23.88 

.08 

Onions 

110.85 

.37 

Parsiey 

3.74 

.01 

Peas 

8.18 

.02 

Peppers 

36.87 

.12 

Potatoes 

548.81 

1.85 

Radishes 

20.79 

.07 

Spinach 

7.57 

.03 

Squash 

2.89 

.01 

Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 

9.06 

.03 

Tomatoes 

202.73 

.68 
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Based  on  an  eight-week  sales  audit  in  10  super  markets.  All  sales  are  equated  to  a  common  weekly  store  volume  of  $29,619.      Sales  audit  period:  June,  July  and  August 


■ 

I 


Store,  which  is  made  up  of  10  stores  serving  the  broad  range  of  consumer  types  that  make  up  a  major  metropolitan  area  such  as  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Super  Market 

Industrial  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 
to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly      % 
Units      to 
Sold     total 

163.5 

.22 

$80.15 

.27%  165.7    .23% 

117.9 

.15 

45.46 

.15 

111.0    .16 

86.0 

.11 

74.04 

.25 

102.9    .14 

15.4 

.02 

1.93 

.01 

7.5    .01 

32.3 

.04 

10.98 

.04 

23.5    .03 

6.7 

.8 
5.1 

.CI 

7.09 

.03 

6.3    .01 

.01 



_ 

_     __ 

3.6 

- 

1.57 

.01 

4.2   .01 

5.5 

.01 

1.11 

— 

2.5     -    1 

10.6 

.01 

1.21 

— 

10.5    .01 

,971.5  5.22 

1,619.57 

5.47  4,321.8  6.05 

37.7 

.05 

8.38 

.03 

26.7    .04 

3.4 

— 

- 

— 

-     _   ' 

350.8 

.46 

48.26 

.16 

421.0    .59 

164.9 

.22 

38.11 

.13 

133.6    .19 

15.2 

.02 

7.70 

.03 

15.1    .02 

199.0 

.26 

55.91 

.19 

146.3    .20 

105.3 

.14 

101.36 

.34 

150.9    .21  J 

317.1 

.41 

69.83 

.24 

326.7    .46 

6.9 

.01 

3.97 

.01 

14.7    .02 

14.6 

.02 

1.16 

— 

6.3    .01 

799.8  1.05 

169.11 

.57 

801.0  1.12 

51.3 

.07 

23.80 

.08 

50.8   .07 

301.3 

.39 

157.10 

.55 

459.6    .62 

24.8 

.03 

3.87 

.01 

16.4   .02 

22.2 

.03 

6.10 

.02 

22.0   .02 

112.6 

.15 

40.62 

.14 

118.7   .17 

538.9 

.71 

583.49 

1.97 

566.2    .79 

105.9 

.14 

32.08 

.11 

174.1    .25 

23.0 

.03 

10.41 

.04 

31.8    .04 

10.7 

.01 

.39 

— 

2.2     - 

39.6 

.05 

2.13 

.01 

10.1    .01 

607.5 

.80 

222.81 

.75 

718.1  1.00 

Composite  Sup 

er  Market 

Indust 

ial  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Vegetables  (continued) 

Other  Vegetables 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

total 

$36.67 

.12 

119.0 

.16 

$32.98 

.11% 

109.5 

.16^ 

DAIRY 

2,866.62 

9.68 

6,964.5 

9.15 

2,960.86 

10.00 

7,257.1 

10.15 

Milk 

683.74 

2.31 

1,883.3 

2.48 

775.14 

2.62 

2,189.6 

3.05 

Cream 

91.56 

.31 

214.9 

.28 

81.07 

.27 

204.8 

.29 

Butter 

270.14 

.91 

362.9 

.48 

211.56 

.72 

278.0 

.39 

Margarine 

252.99 

.86 

937.4 

1.23 

243.17 

.82 

834.1 

1.17 

Eggs 

541.89 

1.83 

1,103.5 

1.45 

741.19 

2.50 

1,470.9 

2.06 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

487.12 

1.64 

1,059.7 

1.39 

416.90 

1.41 

899.3 

1.26 

Biscuits  &  Doughs 

84.41 

.28 

365.5 

.48 

116.22 

.39 

402.8 

.56 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

372.81 

1.26 

704.6 

.92 

287.59 

.97 

562.9 

.79 

Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

46.25 

.16 

255.3 

.34 

43.82 

.15 

334.0 

.47 

Salads 

35.71 

.12 

77.4 

.10 

44.20 

.15 

80.7 

.11 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1,170.59 

3.95 

3,176.0 

4.17 

976.94 

3.30 

2,376.6 

3.32 

Fruits 

19.54 

.07 

68.4 

.09 

19.34 

.07 

69.4 

.10 

Juices 

135.28 

.46 

757.9 

1.00 

62.70 

.21 

355.7 

.50 

Vegetables 

300.75 

1.02 

1,173.3 

1.54 

221.51 

.75 

861.0 

1.19 

Soups 

2.65 

.01 

8.9 

.01 

.61 

— 

2.5 

— 

Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

170.12 

.57 

457.8 

.60 

164.85 

.56 

436.5 

.61 

Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

76.43 

.26 

153.3 

.20 

45.17 

.15 

91.8 

.13 

Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 

21.51 

.07 

98.4 

.13 

21.81 

.07 

103.4 

.14 

Other 

10.31 

.03 

30.6 

.04 

6.32 

.02 

20.2 

.03 

Italian 

27.34 

.09 

59.2 

.08 

11.94 

.04 

25.2 

.04 

Meat  and  Fish 

397.72 

1.34 

353.2 

.46 

413.48 

1.40 

397.0 

.56 

Chinese,  Mexican 

8.94 

.03 

15.0 

.02 

9.21 

.03 

13.9 

:: 

GROCERY 

13,977.44 

47.20 

47,312.3 

62.16 

12,854.55 

43.42 

42,105.3 

58.91 

Baby  Foods 

225.31 

.76 

1,868.9 

2.46 

254.73 

.86 

2,159.7 

3.02 

Foods  &  Juices 

219.07 

.74 

1,845.5 

2.43 

248.25 

.84 

2,137.0 

Cereals  &  Formula 

6.24 

.02 

23.4 

.03 

6.48 

.02 

22.7 

.'; 

Baking  Mixes 

408.78 

1.38 

1,184.4 

1.56 

323.93 

1.09 

865.0 

1.21 

Frosting,  Fudge  Mixes 

41.54 

.14 

152.3 

.20 

30.43 

.10. 

97.1 

.14 

Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

146.33 

.49 

505.3 

.67 

94.81 

.31 

319.2 

M 

Family  Flour 

105.33 

.36 

161.6 

.21 

98.55 

.33 

152.2 

.21 

Cake  Flour 

2.85 

.01 

7.6 

.01 

6.48 

.02 

14.3 

.02 

PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups  in  the  industrial  area  store 


Composite  Super  Market 

Industrial  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Baking  Mixes  (continued) 

Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly        % 
Units       to 
Sold      total 

$  15.52 

.05 

48.9 

.06 

$7.74 

03°/i 

,      29.7   .04% 

Pie  Crust  Mixes 

11.63 

.04 

44.5 

.06 

8.15 

.03 

25.2   .04 

Muffin  &  Corn  Bread  Mix 

10.63 

.04 

69.0 

.09 

8.07 

03 

44.2   .06 

Pancake  &  Waffle  Mixes 

28.47 

.10 

86.1 

.12 

23.84 

.08 

72.3  .10 

Corn  &-Potato  Meal 

16.24 

.05 

33.9 

.04 

26.92 

.09 

62.2  .09 

Pizza  Mixes 

21.68 

.07 

46.8 

.06 

11.41 

.04 

23.4  .03 

Other  Flour  &  Mixes 

8.56 

.03 

28.4 

.04 

7.53 

.03 

25.2   .04 

Baking  Needs 

112.29 

.38 

390.7 

.51 

63.96 

.22 

241.0   .34 

Extracts  &  Colorings 

4.81 

.02 

15.8 

.02 

4.37 

.01 

10.5  .02 

Nuts-Whole  &  Chopped 

3.63 

.01 

9.2 

.01 

1.80 

.01 

5.0  .01 

Baking  Powder,  Soda 

9.42 

.03 

63.8 

.08 

4.05 

.01 

30.3   .04 

Chocolate  Syrup 

9.67 

.03 

49.8 

.07 

8.23 

.03 

35.3   .05 

Cocoa,  Hot  Chocolate 

24.14 

.09 

51.1 

.07 

14.27 

.05 

33.6  .06 

Baking  Chocolate 

5.56 

.02 

18.8 

.02 

4.83 

.02 

17.7  .02 

Cocoanut 

4.99 

.02 

15.0 

.02 

2.43 

.01 

7.6  .01 

Corn  Starch 

2.95 

.01 

15.0 

.02 

1.56 

.01 

7.6  .01 

Maraschino  Cherries 

6.99 

.02 

20.2 

.03 

2.05 

.01 

6.3    01 

Marshmallow  Creme 

1.31 

— 

5.3 

.01 

.98 

— 

3.8  .01 

Yeast 

8.47 

.03 

70.9 

.09 

4.47 

.02 

53.7  .08 

Freeze  Mix,  Malt  Syrup 

30.18 

.10 

55.5 

.07 

14.20 

.04 

28.3   .04 

Other 

.17 

- 

.3 

- 

.72 

1.3     - 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

261.44 

.88 

246.8 

.32 

249.22 

84 

269.6   .38 

Beer,  Ale 

211.08 

.71 

197.6 

.26 

208.43 

.70 

2128   .30 

Wine,  Liquors,  Mixes 

50.36 

.17 

49.2 

.06 

40.79 

.14 

46.8    08 

Bread  &  Rolls 

924.96 

3.13 

3,569.9 

4.69 

810.68  2.74 

2,995.5  4.19 

Cakes 

424.56 

1.44 

1,289.7 

1.69 

401.93  1.36 

1,286.4  1.80 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

308.63 

1.04 

2,092.8 

2.75 

281.93 

.95 

1,446.7  2.02 

Candy  &  Cough  Drops 

212.21 

.72 

984.1 

1.29 

187.67 

.63 

700.6   .98 

Candy  Bars 

46.22 

.16 

530.6 

.70 

64.30 

.22 

471.8   .66 

Chewing  Gum 

50.20 

.16 

578.1 

.76 

29.96 

.10 

274.3   .38 

Cereals 

478.39 

1.62 

1,402.5 

1.84 

372.96  1.26 

1,087.5  1.52 

Cereals,  Cold 

437.89 

1.48 

1,262.9 

1.66 

339.44 

1.14 

975.2  137 

Cereals,  Hot 

32.62 

.11 

113.9 

.15 

31.29 

.11 

103.5    .14 

Popcorn  Kernels 

7.88 

.03 

25.7 

.03 

2.23 

.01 

8.8    01 

Cigarettes,  Cigars 

1,594.19 

5.38 

818.8 

1.08 

1,728.29  5.84 

865.5  121 

Cigarettes 

1,552.01 

5.24 

626.7 

.83 

1.690.16  5.71 

682.5    .95 

Cigars,  Smoking 

Tobacco 

28.75 

.10 

124.0 

.16 

25.86 

.09 

121.2   .17 

Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 

13.43 

.04 

68.1 

.09 

12.27 

.04 

61.8  .09 

Composite 

Product  croup 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

$864.77 

2.92% 

Regular 

616.66 

2.08 

Instant 

248.11 

.84 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

468.78 

1.59 

Catsup 

84.25 

.29 

Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

4.16 

.01 

Horseradish  &  Mustard 

27.74 

.09 

Relishes 

26.37 

.09 

Pickle  Specialties 

10.49 

.03 

Olives 

23.84 

.08 

Pickles 

118.26 

.40 

Salt 

16.05 

.06 

Sauces 

63.67 

.22 

Spices 

64.27 

.22 

Vinegar 

29.68 

.10 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

163.10 

.55 

Cookies 

332.51 

1.12 

Fish,  Canned 

190.42 

.64 

Salmon 

35.60 

.12 

Sardines 

16.91 

.06 

Tuna 

125.88 

.42 

Other 

12.03 

.04 

Fruits,  Canned 

394.28 

1.33 

Applesauce 

68.46 

.23 

Apricots 

14.97 

.05 

Cherries 

9.90 

.03 

Cranberry  Sauce 

5.66 

.02 

Fruit  Cocktail 

58.36 

.20 

Peaches 

69.83 

.24 

Pears 

24.08 

.08 

Pineapple 

45.60 

.15 

Pie  Fillings 

71.36 

.24 

Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

16.84 

.06 

Plums  &  Prunes 

4.11 

.01 

Apples,  Berries,  Figs 

5.11 

.02 

Fruit,  Dried 

24.58 

.08 

Household  Supplies 

666.23 

2.25 

Ammonia,  Bleaches,  Bluing 

120.50 

.41 

Borax,  Drain  Cleaner 

29.19 

.10 

Bowl  Cleaners 

13.60 

.05 

K182 
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Super  Market 

Industrial  Neighborhood  Super 

Market 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 
total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 
total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

780.5 

1.02 

$904.78  3.06%  786.5  1.10% 

506.0 

.66 

635.11  2.15 

495.9 

.69 

274.5 

.36 

269.67 

.91 

290.6 

.41 

1,747.2 

2.30 

367.89  1.24  1,402.8  1.96 

474.8 

.62 

69.11 

.24 

375.9 

.53 

15.3 

.02 

3.28 

.01 

12.6 

.02 

138.6 

.18 

23.99 

.08 

126.2 

.18 

90.3 

.12 

7.94 

.03 

26.5 

.04 

27.0 

.04 

12.24 

.04 

30.3 

.04 

53.8 

.07 

12.88 

.04 

29.0 

.04 

306.8 

.41 

106.43 

.36 

270.2 

.38 

145.1 

.19 

15.53 

.05 

152.6 

.22 

226.2 

.30 

48.42 

.16 

179.1 

.25 

1112 

.23 

45.09 

.15 

118.2 

.17 

92.1 

.12 

22.98 

.08 

82.2 

.11 

516.8 

.68 

150.30 

.51 

462.2 

.65 

925.2 

1.22 

328.85 

1.11 

916.9  1.28 

613.0 

.81 

131.98 

.45 

432.6 

.61 

61.8 

.08 

27.32 

.09 

47.9 

.07 

85.7 

.11 

17.26 

.06 

86.8 

.12 

430.9 

.57 

74.98 

.25 

259.9 

.37 

34.6 

.05 

12.42 

.05 

38.0 

.05 

1,741.9 

2.29 

318.90  1.08  1,447.1  2.02 

391.2 

.51 

66.75 

.23 

406.2 

.57 

67.4 

.09 

11.46 

.04 

50.5 

.07 

37.7 

.05 

12.78 

.04 

63.1 

.09 

27.3 

.04 

2.36 

.01 

13.9 

.02 

293.4 

.39 

50.30 

.17 

266.2 

.37 

309.5 

.41 

66.29 

.22 

297.7 

.42 

83.7 

.11 

28.64 

.10 

99.7 

.14 

172.9 

.23 

27.88 

.09 

93.4 

.13 

261.0 

.34 

34.83 

.12 

97.1 

.13 

64.5 

.08 

5.99 

.02 

21.4 

.03 

15.8 

.02 

4.57 

.02 

16.4 

.02 

17.5 

.02 

7.05 

.02 

21.5 

.03 

62.9 

.08 

10.55 

.04 

30.3 

.04 

1,788.9 

2.35 

693.58  2.34  1,871.4  2.61 

299.1 

.40 

132.12 

.44 

372.5 

.52 

55.3 

.07 

19.13 

.06 

44.2 

.06 

42.1 

.06 

5.21 

.02 

16.4 

.02 

PROGR 

ESSIVE  GROCER 

Compo 

site  Super  Market 

Industrial  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Household  Supplies  (continued)    ■ 

Brooms,  Brushes 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

%       Wkly 
to      Units 
total     Sold     1 

% 
to 
otal 

Wkly 
% 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly       % 
Units       to 
Sold      total 

8.04 

.03.        5.2 

.01 

$11.26 

.04% 

6.4    .01% 

All-Purpose 

94.00 

.32     215.3 

.28 

108.12 

.36 

234.6     33 

Scouring  Powders 

47.42 

.16     290.4 

.38 

60.14 

.20 

370.3    .51 

Polish,  Wax,  Removers 

58.31 

.20       74.1 

.10 

62.15 

.21 

80.8     11 

Other  Laundry  Supplies 

137.41 

.46     247.0 

.32 

134.90 

.46 

249.4     35 

Lye,  Lime 

1.24 

5.1 

.01 

1.54 

.01 

6.3     01 

Metal  Polish 

3.66 

.01         7.9 

.01 

2.20 

.01 

5.0     01 

Mops,  Handles  &  Heads 

6.48 

.02       10.0 

.01 

20.43 

.07 

32.9    .05 

Scouring  Pads 

26.82 

.09     104.5 

.13 

28.77 

.10 

121.1     .17 

Starch 

7.67 

.03       26.0 

.03 

11.66 

.04 

36.6     05 

Stove  Polish 

1.42 

1.5 

— 

1.69 

.01 

1.6      - 

Waterless  Soap,  Oils 

3.08 

.01        6.3 

.01 

2.65 

.01 

6.3     01 

Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

11.83 

.04      32.1 

.04 

9.91 

.03 

27.8     04 

Canning  Supplies 

39.31 

.13     149.5 

.20 

16.45 

.06 

50.5     07 

Household  Deodorants 

13.11 

.04      22.5 

.03 

15.62 

.05 

27.1     04 

Insecticides 

16.59 

.06       17.8 

.02 

19.97 

.07 

24.0     03 

Light  Bulbs 

20.98 

.07       66.1 

.09 

22.12 

.07 

75.7     11 

Cloths 

2.44 

.01        5.8 

.01 

4.10 

.01 

11.4    .01 

Dry  Cleaner 

3.13 

.01        3.8 

.01 

3.44 

.01 

3.8    .01 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

289.34 

.98     647.8 

.85 

205.67 

69 

4757    .67 

Jelly 

26.00 

.09       83.5 

.11 

22.24 

.08 

73.2    .11 

■ 

Apple  Butter,  etc. 

5.54 

.02       16.4 

.02 

8.01 

.03 

24.6    .03 

Honey 

11.28 

.04      25.2 

.04 

5.42 

.02 

14.5    .02 

Sugar  Substitutes 

7.61 

.03       11.4 

.01 

.72 

.— 

1.3     - 

Peanut  Butter 

98.21 

.33     187.8 

.25 

83.18 

.28 

167.8    .24 

Preserves,  Jam,  Marmalade 

83.05 

.28     200.1 

.26 

42.82 

.14 

99.7    .14 

Syrups  &  Molasses 

57.65 

.19     123.4 

.16 

43.28 

.14 

94.6    .13 

Juices,  Canned 

274.83 

.93  1,020.7 

1.34 

238.55 

.80 

983.1  1.38 

Fruit  Drinks 

100.80 

.34     387.0 

.51 

85.50 

.29 

393.6    .55 

Vegetable 

11.17 

.04      62.2 

.08 

9.63 

.03 

62.3    .09 

Tomato  Juice 

35.15 

.12     156.9 

.21 

36.60 

.12 

162.7    .23 

Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 

127.71 

.43     414.6 

.54 

106.82 

.36 

364.5    .51 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

169.20 

.57     621.9 

.81 

170.42 

.58 

640.8    .90 

Macaroni 

71.19 

.24     282.4 

.37 

77.97 

.2Z 

325.0    .46 

Noodles 

58.14 

.20     191.5 

.25 

47.23 

.16 

150.1    .21 

Spaghetti 

39.87 

.13     148.0 

.19 

45.22 

.15 

165.7     23 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

456.89 

1.54  1,810.1 

2.38 

530.571.79 

2,166.0  3.03 

Beef  &  Lamb  Comb.,  Gravies 

62.52 

.21     179.1 

.24 

68.37 

.23 

179.1    .25 

Corned  Beef,  Hash 

25.99 

.09      54.9 

.07 

28.80 

.10 

60.6    .08 

continued 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups  in  the  industrial  area  store 


Composite  Super  Market 

Industrial  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food 
-Canned  (continued) 

Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

%       Wkly       % 

to       Units      to 

total      Sold     total 

16.33 

.06 

34.4 

.05 

$18.22 

.06°/ 

,    44.2    .06% 

Luncheon  Meats,  Ham 

48.68 

.16 

117.7 

.15 

71.87 

.24 

171.6    .24 

Pot'd,  Spr'd,  Franks,  etc. 

33.84 

.11 

157.8 

.21 

61.81 

.21 

295.2    .41 

Chili  &  Mexican 

8.55 

.03 

23.8 

.03 

15.49 

.05 

42.9    .06 

Spaghetti/Meat, 

Ravioli,  Pizza 

37.14 

.12 

108.6 

.14 

40.54 

.14 

129.9    .18 

Baked  Beans 

113.74 

.39 

728.2 

.96 

120.83 

.41 

835.1  1.16 

Meatless  Macaroni 

&  Spaghetti 

17.58 

.06 

95.8 

.13 

12.60 

.04 

65.6    .09 

Oriental  Foods 

35.59 

.12 

106.3 

.14 

29.80 

.10 

70.6    .10 

Macaroni,  Spag.,  Noodle, 
Rice  Dinners 

56.93 

.19 

203.5 

.26 

62.24 

.21 

271.2    .38 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

162.95 

.55 

893.9 

1.17 

166.32 

.56 

1,090.6  1.53 

Milk  Substitutes 

26.26 

.09 

49.5 

.06 

17.77 

.06 

34.1     .05 

Canned 

102.14 

.34 

792.3 

1.04 

133.34 

.45 

1,031.9  1.45 

Powdered 

34.55 

.12 

52.1 

.07 

15.21 

.05 

24.6    .03 

Paper  Products 

612.89 

2.07 

2,236.0 

2.94 

510.19  1.72 

1,919.3  2.68 

Facial  Tissue 

86.23 

.29 

441.3 

.58 

69.53 

.23 

350.7    .49 

Napkins 

37.54 

.13 

168.2 

.22 

35.35 

.12 

173.5    .24 

Toilet  Tissue 

177.61 

.60 

731.6 

.96 

170.66 

.58 

651.4    .91 

Towels  &  Holders 

94.99 

.32 

291.7 

.39 

77.53 

.26 

228.8    .32 

Wax  Paper  &  Plastic  Wrap 

38.20 

.13 

150.3 

.20 

28.91 

.10 

119.8    .17 

Straws,  Poly  Bags,  Other 

82.99 

.28 

254.9 

.33 

50.82 

.17 

222.9    .31 

Aluminum  Foil 

55.70 

.19 

128.7 

.17 

45.20 

.15 

116.1     .16 

Sanitary  Napkins 

39.63 

.13 

69.3 

.09 

32.19 

.11 

56.1     .08 

Pet  Foods 

331.20 

1.12 

1,620.4 

2.13 

201.74 

.68 

1,146.2  1.60 

Dog  Food,  Canned 

129.91 

.44 

892.4 

1.17 

98.78 

.33 

656.0     .92 

Dog  Food,  Dry 

123.33 

.42 

183.5 

.24 

46.31 

.16 

86.5     .12 

Cat  Food,  Canned  &  Dry 

77.96 

.26 

544.5 

.72 

56.65 

.19 

403.7     .56 

Salad  Dressings 

181.29 

.61 

467.0 

.61 

179.86 

.61 

469.3     .66 

Mayonnaise 

26.78 

.09 

59.7 

.08 

38.73 

.13 

88.3     .12 

Sandwich  Spread 

9.41 

.03 

23.4 

.03 

11.16 

.04 

27.8    .04 

Salad  Dressings 

136.92 

.46 

365.5 

.48 

124.78 

.42 

340.6     .48 

Tartar  Sauce,  etc. 

8.18 

.03 

18.4 

.02 

5.19 

.02 

12.6     .02 

Shortening  &  Oils 

197.81 

.67 

342.5 

.45 

234.02 

.79 

390.9     .55 

Shortening 

97.90 

.33 

155.5 

.20 

85.84 

.29 

137.5     .19 

Oil,  Cooking  &  Salad 

99.91 

.34 

187.0 

.25 

148.18 

.50 

253.4     .36 

Snacks,  Desserts 

559.74 

1.89 

2,243.4 

2.95 

388.82  1.31 

1,726.2  2.41 

Nuts-Salted,  Proc'd,  Plain 

61.50 

.21 

87.7 

.12 

42.63 

.14 

49.3     .07 

Gelatin 

46.19 

.16 

439.2 

.58 

38.90 

.13 

384.8    .53 

Composite 


Product  group 

Snacks,  Desserts  (continued) 

Wkly 
% 

Sales 

to 
total 

Pud'ng,  Dessert,  Cream  fill 

$81.98 

.28 

Potato  Chips,  Pretzels,  etc. 

321.17 

1.08 

Toppings 

26.99 

.09 

Gourmet  Items 

21.91 

.07 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

866.74 

2.93 

Toilet  Soap 

201.89 

.68 

Soap  Flakes 

13.82 

.05 

Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

196.75 

.66 

Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 

454.28 

1.54 

Soft  Drinks 

638.03 

2.15 

Soft  Drinks 

528.36 

1.78 

Powders,  Tablets 

109.67 

.37 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

269.44 

.91 

Soup,  Canned 

236.88 

.81 

Dehydrated 

28.34 

.09 

Cubes,  Instant  Broth 

4.22 

.01 

K^'I'-^H 

371.65 

1.25 

Tea 

103.57 

.35 

Package 

6.27 

.02 

Bags 

63.47 

.22 

Instant 

33.83 

.11 

Vegetables,  Canned 

506.26 

1.71 

Asparagus 

18.52 

.06 

Beans— Green,  Wax 

72.34 

.25 

Beans— Brown,  Kidney,  etc. 

28.25 

.10 

Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

9.99 

.03 

Beets 

14.87 

.05 

Carrots 

2.98 

.01 

Corn 

82.63 

.27 

Kraut,  Cabbage 

12.74 

.05 

Lima  Beans 

6.69 

.02 

Mixed 

8.83 

.03 

Peas 

56.36 

.19 

Peas  &  Carrots 

6.07 

.02 

Pimentos 

2.45 

.01 

Potatoes,  White 

2.57 

.01 

Potatoes,  Sweet 

15.02 

.05 

Spinach 

11.42 

.04 

Greens,  Okra 

2.73 

.01 

K184 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Super  Market 

Industrial  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Wkly      % 
Units      to 
Sold     total 

Wkly     %       Wkly       % 

$        to       Units       to 

Sales    total      Sold      total 

804.6 

759.3 

89.3 

63.3 


1.06 

1.00 

.11 

.08 


2,121.7 

1,029.2 

27.6 

395.4 

669.5 


2.79 

1.35 
.04 
.52 


•5,912.0 

7.77 

448.33  1.51  *4,030.1  5.64 

4,786.6 

6.29 

394.09  1.33  3,641.6  5.10 

1,125.4 

1.48 

54.24   .18     388.5    .54 

1,824.7 

1,692.8 

110.4 

21.5 


2.40 

2.22 

.15 

.03 


780.5   1.02 


237.8 

29.0 

108.9 

99.9 


.31 

.04 
.14 
.13 


$55.45  .18%  669.9  .94%. 

218.73  .74     512.8  .72 

16.37  .06      56.8  .08 

16.74  .06       52.6  .07 


872.13  2.95  2,177.5  3.05 

196.04   .66  986.2  1.38 

13.23   .05  31.1    .05 

190.80   .64  399.1    .56 

472.06  1.60  761.1  1.06 


245.19  .83  1,648.8  2.31 

217.75  .74  1,554.2  2.18 

24.40  .08  79.5    .11 

3.04  .01  15.1    .02 


294.93  1.00      538.9    .76 


85.70    .29 

5.37    .02 
56.94    .19 


179.1    .25 

22.7    .03 
100.9    .14 


23.39    .08       55.5    .08 


3,075.7 

4.04 

541.29  1.83 

3,465.2  4.85 

60.0 

.08 

9.83 

.03 

32.8 

.05 

416.2 

.55 

79.20 

.27 

479.4 

.67 

199.8 

.26 

33.23 

.11 

256.1 

.35 

46.5 

.06 

16.04 

.05 

77.0 

.11 

94.7 

.12 

6.20 

.02 

46.7 

.07 

22.0 

.03 

2.62 

.01 

20.2 

.03 

537.1 

.71 

99.89 

.34 

668.6 

.93 

74.9 

.10 

11.65 

.04 

68.1 

.10 

47.6 

.06 

6.17 

.02 

47.9 

.07 

44.3 

.06 

6.88 

.02 

37.8 

.05 

343.7 

.45 

57.15 

.19 

368.4 

.51 

32.7 

.04 

7.75 

.03 

37.8 

.05 

9.8 

.01 

1.28 

— 

5.0 

.01 

21.2 

.03 

1.77 

.01 

15.1 

.02 

51.5 

.07 

21.33 

.07 

70.6 

.10 

74.6 

.10 

9.64 

.03 

60.6 

.09 

19.1 

.03 

6.13 

.02 

42.9 

.06 

Composite  Super  Market 

Industrial  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Vegetables,  Canned  (continued) 

Tomatoes,  Paste, 
Sauce,  etc. 

Wkly 

% 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly     % 
Units     to 
Sold    total 

Wkly 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

126.84 

.43 

886.2  1.16 

$146.42 

.49%  1,049.6  1.47% 

Mushrooms 

19.23 

.06 

63.0 

.08 

10.69 

.04 

35.3 

.05 

Other 

5.73 

.02 

30.8 

.04 

7.42 

.04 

45.3 

.06 

Vegetables,  Dried 

123.55 

.42 

368.7 

.48 

139.56 

.47 

475.7 

.67 

Beans 

32.28 

.11 

128.2 

.17 

66.46 

.22 

253.0 

.36 

Lentils,  Peas 

1.68 

.01 

10.4 

.01 

1.98 

.01 

10.1 

.01 

Potatoes 

43.80 

.15 

102.7 

.14 

34.49 

.12 

94.6 

.13 

Rice 

45.79 

.15 

127.4 

.16 

36.63 

.12 

118.0 

.17 

Miscellaneous  Grocery 

18.84 

.06 

46.6 

.06 

6.80 

.02 

15.2 

.02 

NON-FOODS 

1,956.77  6.60  3,509.9  4.61 

2,364.80  7.98 

4,008.8  5.61 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

662.71 

2.24  1,075.6  1.42 

731.48  2.47 

1,196.81.68 

Baby  Oils,  Supplies 

22.41 

.08 

51.0 

.07 

27.38 

.09 

65.0 

.09 

Lotion,  Spray,  Sets 

80.66 

.27 

94.4 

.12 

115.66 

.39 

146.0 

.21 

First  Aid  Supplies 

42.96 

.14 

78.4 

.10 

55.42 

.19 

99.0 

.14 

Tooth  Paste 

99.45 

.34 

187.6 

.24 

81.23 

.28 

147.8 

.21 

Tooth  Powder 

9.69 

.03 

18.2 

.02 

8.66 

.03 

16.5 

.02 

Other  Dental  Aids 

4.61 

.01 

8.2 

.01 

4.29 

.01 

8.0 

.01 

Creams,  Lotions 

16.77 

.06 

27.6 

.04 

21.02 

.07 

34.6 

.05 

Shaving  Prep's  &  Lotions 

32.19 

.11 

45.8 

.06 

39.59 

.13 

56.5 

.08 

Shampoos 

69.24 

.23 

92.3 

.12 

85.40 

.29 

121.9 

.17 

Razors,  Blades 

35.03 

.12 

53.7 

.07 

31.54 

.11 

47.9 

.07 

Deodorants 

63.66 

.21 

73.4 

.10 

54.70 

.18 

66.0 

.09 

Cosmetics 

34.51 

.12 

68.9 

.09 

38.25 

.13 

72.0 

.10 

Medicines 

14.44 

.05 

12.3 

.02 

17.62 

.06 

15.4 

.02 

Mouthwash 

34.17 

.12 

56.4 

.07 

31.82 

.11 

54.5 

.08 

Head  &  Stomach  Remedies 

73.79 

.25 

150.1 

.20 

88.27 

.30 

186.1 

.26 

Laxatives 

11.53 

.04 

27.6 

.04 

12.98 

.04 

29.1 

.04 

Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 

10.53 

.04 

15.3 

.02 

16.65 

.06 

22.9 

.03 

Other 

7.07 

.02 

14.4 

.02 

1.00 

- 

7.6 

.01 

Housewares 

429.36  1.45 

862.0  1.13 

493.17  1.67 

927.1  1.30 

Promotional  Merchandise 

404.66 

1.37 

518.4 

.68 

413.46  1.40 

520.9 

.73 

Pet  Supplies 

45.30 

.15 

101.9 

.13 

87.27 

.29 

199.0 

.28 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

188.32 

.63 

238.3 

.31 

420.69 

1.42 

274.6 

.38 

Magazines,  Stationery  &  Toys 

198.56 

.67 

651.5 

.86 

209.05 

.70 

867.7  1.21 

Magazines  &  Books 

145.51 

.49 

502.9 

.66 

114.56 

.38 

602.5 

.84 

Toys 

33.63 

.11 

84.4 

.11 

77.09 

.26 

213.4 

.30 

School  &  Writing  Supplies 

19.42 

.07 

64.2 

.09 

17.40 

.06 

51.8 

.07 

Miscellaneous  Non-Foods 

27.86 

.09 

62.2 

.08 

9.68 

.03 

22.7 

.03 

•  Individual  bottles  and  cans 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


K185 


in  an  industrial  neighborhood  super  market 


Based  on  weekly  total  store  sales  of  $29,610 


Product  Group 

% 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated $ 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

[MFAT 

1  Beef 

2,474.47 

2,474.47 

31.9 

2,231 

2,231 

27.7 

2  Pork,  Fresh 

1,233.61 

3,708.08 

47.8 

937 

3,168 

39.4 

3  Poultry,  Fresh 

1,049.23 

4,757.31 

61.3 

1,285 

4,453 

55.3 

4  Pork,  Smoked 

877.97 

5,635.28 

72.6 

808 

5,261 

65.4 

5  Lunch  Meats,  Pkgd. 

681.66 

6,316.94 

81.4 

1138 

6,399 

79.5 

6  Frankfurters  &  Wieners 

567.02 

6,883.96 

88.7 

698 

7,097 

88.2 

7  Sausage  Meats 

194.88 

7,078.84 

91.2 

275 

7,372 

91.6 

8  Lunch  Meats,  Bulk 

192.13 

7,270.97 

93.7 

282 

7,654 

95.1 

9  Hams,  Canned 

172.70 

7,443.67 

95.9 

38 

7,692 

95.6 

10  Variety  Meats 

95.47 

7,539.14 

97.1 

93 

7,785 

96.8 

11  Veal 

77.24 

7,616.38 

98.1 

58 

7,843 

97.5 

12  Miscellaneous 

74.14 

7,690.52 

99.1 

155 

7,998 

99.4 

13  Lamb 

70.26 

7,760.78 

100.0 

48 

8,046 

100.0 

PRODUCE 

1  Potatoes 

583.49 

583.49 

21.7 

566 

566 

7.4 

2  Tomatoes 

222.81 

806.30 

30.0 

718 

1,284 

16.7 

3  Bananas 

214.31 

1,020.61 

37.9 

1,392 

2,676 

34.8 

4  Lettuce 

169.11 

1,189.72 

44.2 

801 

3,477 

45.2 

5  Onions 

163.20 

1,352.92 

50.2 

482 

3,959 

51.4 

6  Peaches 

138.69 

1,491.61 

55.4 

688 

4,647 

60.4 

7  Cantaloupes 

134.25 

1,625.86 

60.4 

126 

4,773 

62.0 

8  Apples 

112.61 

1,738.47 

64.6 

162 

4,935 

64.1 

9  Corn 

101.36 

1,839.83 

68.3 

151 

5,086 

66.1 

10  Plums 

80.15 

1,919.98 

71.3 

166 

5,252 

68.2 

11  Watermelons 

74.04 

1,994.02 

74.1 

103 

5,355 

69.6 

12  Cucumbers 

69.83 

2,063.85 

76.7 

327 

5,682 

73.8 

13  Oranges 

67.94 

2,131.79 

79.2 

134 

5,816 

75.6 

14  Grapes 

56.01 

2,189.80 

81.4 

137 

5,953 

77.4 

15  Celery 

55.91 

2,245.71 

83.4 

146 

6,099 

79.3 

16  Cabbage 

48.26 

2,293.97 

85.2 

421 

6,520 

84.7 

17  Nectarines 

47.20 

2,341.17 

87.0 

153 

6,673 

86.7 

18  Strawberries 

45.46 

2,386.63 

88.7 

111 

6,784 

88.2 

19  Peppers 

40.62 

2,427.25 

90.2 

119 

6,903 

89.7 

20  Carrots 

38.11 

2,465.36 

91.6 

134 

7,037 

91.4 

21  Other  Vegetables 

32.31 

2,497.67 

92.8 

107 

7,144 

92.8 

22  Radishes 

32.08 

2,529.75 

94.0 

174 

7,318 

95.1 

23  Lemons 

31.00 

2,560.75 

95.1 

76 

7,394 

96.1 

24  Mushrooms 

23.80 

2,584.55 

96.0 

51 

7,445 

96.7 

25  Blueberries 

15.88 

2,600.43 

96.6 

19 

7,464 

97.0 

26  Cherries 

13.04 

2,613.47 

97.1 

21      7,485 

97.3 

Cumu- 

$ 

Cumu- 

Cumu- 

Unit 

lated 

Cumu- 

Product Group 

Sales 

lated  $ 

lated  ° 

>     Sales 

Units 

lated  % 

PRODUCE  (continued) 

27  Spinach 

10.41 

2,623.88 

97.! 

)         32 

!      7,517 

97.7 

28  Grapefruit 

9.43 

2,633.31 

97.8       n 

'     7,534 

97.9 

29  Apricots 

8.49 

2,641.80 

98. 

[      2: 

1     7,557 

98.2 

30  Beans 

8.38 

2,650.18 

98.5        27 

7,584 

98.6 

31  Cauliflower 

7.70 

2,657.88 

98.7        1! 

i     7,599 

98.7 

32  Fresh  Flowers 

&  Foliage  Plants 

7.09 

2,664.97 

99.0         I 

»     7,605 

98.8 

33  Melons 

6.96 

2,671.93 

99.2         8 

7,613 

98.9 

34  Eggplant 

3.97 

2,675.90 

99.4        15 

7,628 

99.1 

35  Parsley 

3.87 

2,679.77 

99.6       It 

7,644 

99.3 

36  Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 

2.13 

2,681.90 

99.6       10 

7,654 

99.5 

37  Other  Fruit 

1.93 

2,683.83 

99.7         I 

7,662 

99.6 

38  Limes 

1.65 

2,685.48 

99.8         3 

7,665 

99.6 

39  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits 

1.57 

2,687.05 

99.8         4 

7,669 

99.7 

40  Other  Specialties 

1.21 

2,688.26 

99.9       11 

7,680 

99.8 

41  Escarole 

1.16 

2,689.42 

99.9         6 

7,686 

99.9 

42  Wild  Bird  Seed 

1.11 

2,690.53 

100.0         3 

7,689 

99.9 

43  Pineapple 

.83 

2,691.36 

100.0         1 

7,690 

99.9 

44  Okra 

.44 

2,691.80 

100.0         2 

7,692 

99.9 

45  Squash 

39 

2,692.15 

100.0         2 

7,694 

99.9 

46  Beets 

.23 

2,692.42 

100.0         1 

7.695 

100.0 

DAIRY 

1  Milk,  Fluid 

775.14 

775.14 

26.; 

!   2,185 

1     2,189 

30.2 

2  Eggs 

741.19 

1,516.33 

5i.; 

!   1,472 

3,661 

50.4 

3  Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

416.90 

1,933.23 

65.: 

5      89< 

1     4,560 

62.8 

4  Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

287.59 

2,220.82 

75.( 

)      563 

5,123 

70.6 

5  Margarine 

243.17 

2,463.99 

83.; 

!      834 

\     5,957 

80.1 

6  Butter 

211.56 

2,675.55 

90.; 

i      278 

6,235 

85.9 

7  Refrig.  Biscuits,  Doughs 

116.22 

2,791.77 

94.; 

i      403 

6,638 

91.5 

8  Cream 

81.07 

2,872.84 

97.( 

)      20S 

6,843 

94.3 

9  Salads 

44.20 

2,917.04 

98.! 

>        81 

6,924 

95.4 

10  Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

43.82 

2,960.86 

100.( 

)      331 

7,258 

100.0 

1  FROZEN  FOODS 

1  Meat  &  Fish 

413.48 

413.48 

42.: 

1      391 

397 

16.7 

2  Vegetables 

221.51 

634.99 

65.C 

I     -861 

1,258 

52.9 

3  Pot  Pies,  Dinners, 

Casseroles 

164.85 

799.84 

81.< 

1      431 

1,695 

71.3 

4  Juices 

62.70 

862.54 

88J 

356 

2,051 

86.3 

5  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

45.17 

907.71 

92.$ 

92 

2,143 

90.1 

6  Cookies,  Rolls,  Other 

Doughs 

21.81 

929.52 

95.1 

103 

2,246 

94.5 

Klto 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Product  Group 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated $      1 

Cumu- 

ated  % 

Cumu- 
Unit       lated 
Sales      Units     1 

Cumu- 

ated  % 

FROZEN  FOODS  (continued) 

7  Fruits 

19.34 

948.86 

97.1 

69     2,315 

97.4 

8  Italian 

11.94 

960.80 

98.4 

25     2,340 

98.4 

9  Chinese  &  Mexican 

9.21 

970.01 

99.3 

14     2,354 

99.0 

10  Other  Frozen 

6.32 

976.33 

99.9 

20     2,374 

99.9 

11  Soups 

.61 

976.94 

100.0 

3     2,377 

100.0 

GROCERY 

1  Cigarettes                       1 

,690.16 

1,690.16 

13.1 

683 

683 

1.6 

2  Bread  &  Rolls 

810.68 

2,500.84 

19.4 

2,996 

3,679 

8.7 

3  Coffee,  Regular 

635.11 

3,135.95 

24.4 

496 

4,175 

9.9 

4  Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 

472.06 

3,608.01 

28.1 

761 

4,936 

11.7 

5  Cakes 

401.93 

4,009.94 

31.2 

1,286 

6,222 

14.8 

6  Soft  Drinks 

394.09 

4,404.03 

34.3' 

►3,642 

9,864 

23.4 

7  Cereals,  Cold 

339.44 

4743.47 

36.9 

975 

10,839 

25.7 

8  Cookies,  Pkgd 

328.85 

5,072.32 

39.5 

917 

11,756 

27.9 

9  Sugar 

294.93 

5,367.25 

41.7 

539 

12,295 

29.2 

10  Coffee,  Instant 

269.67 

5,636.92 

43.8 

291 

12,586 

30.0 

11  Strained  Foods  &  Juices, 

Baby 

248.25 

5,885.17 

45.8 

2,137 

14,723 

35.0 

12  PotatoChips,Pretzels,etc. 

218.73 

6,103.90 

47.5 

513 

15,236 

36.2 

13  Soup,  Canned 

217.75 

6,321.65 

49.2 

1,554 

16,790 

39.9 

14  Beer,  Ale 

208.43 

6,530.08 

50.8 

213 

17,003 

40.4 

15  Toilet  Soap 

196.04 

6,726.12 

52.3 

986 

17,989 

42.7 

16  Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

190.80 

6,916.92 

53.8 

399 

18,388 

43.7 

17  Candy  &  Cough  Drops 

187.67 

7,104.59 

55.3 

701 

19,089 

45.3 

18  Toilet  Tissue 

170.66 

7,275.25 

56.6 

652 

19,741 

46.9 

19  Crackers,  Toasted 

Products 

150.30 

7,425.55 

57.8 

462 

20,203 

48.0 

20  Oils,  Cooking  &  Salad 

148.18 

7,573.73 

58.9 

254 

20,457 

48.6 

21  Tomato  Paste,  Puree, 

Sauce,  Aspic 

146.42 

7,720.15 

60.1 

1,050 

21,507 

51.1 

22  Other  Laundry  Supplies 

134.90 

7,855.05 

61.1 

250 

21,757 

51.6 

23  Canned  Milk 

133.34 

7,988.39 

62.1 

1,032 

22,789 

54.1 

24  Ammonia, Bleaches, Bluing 

132.12 

8,120.51 

63.2 

373 

23,162 

55.0 

25  Salad  Dressings 

124.78 

8,245.29 

64.1      341 

23,503 

55.8 

26  Baked  Beans 

120.83 

8,366.12 

65.1      835 

24,338 

57.8 

27  All-Purpose  Cleaner 

108.12 

8,474.24 

65.9      235 

24,573 

58.3 

28  Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 

106.82 

8,581.06 

66.8      363 

24,936 

59.2 

29  Pickles 

106.43 

8,687.49 

67.7      270 

25,206 

59.8 

30  Corn 

99.89 

8,787.38 

68.4      669 

25,875 

61.4 

31  Dog  Food,  Canned 

98.78 

8,886.16 

69.1      656   26,531 

63.0 

32  Family  Flour 

98.55 

8,984.71 

69.9      152  26,683 

63.3 

•  Individual 


Product  Group 

% 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated $ 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

GROCERY  (continued) 

33  Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

94.81 

9,079.52 

70.6 

319 

27,002 

64.1 

34  Shortening 

85.84 

9,165.36 

71.3 

138 

27,140 

64.4 

35  Fruit  Drinks,  Canned 

85.50 

9,250.86 

72.0 

394 

27,534 

65.4 

36  Peanut  Butter 

83.18 

9,334.04 

72.6 

168 

27,702 

65.8 

37  Beans— Green,  Wax, 

Canned 

79.20 

9,413.24 

73.2 

480 

28,182 

66.9 

38  Macaroni,  Dry 

77.97 

9,491.21 

73.8 

325 

28,507 

67.7 

39  Paper  Towels,  Holders 

77.53 

9,568.74 

74.4 

229 

28,736 

68.2 

40  Tuna,  Canned 

74.98 

9,643.72 

75.0 

260 

28,996 

68.8 

41  Luncheon  Meats,  Ham- 
Chopped  &  Deviled 

71.87 

9,715.59 

75.6 

172 

29,168 

69.2 

42  Facial  Tissue 

69.53 

9,785.12 

76.1 

351 

29,519 

70.1 

43  Catsup 

69.11 

9,854.23 

76.7 

376 

29,895 

71.0 

44  Beef  &  Lamb  Comb.,  Gravies 

68.37 

9,922.60 

77.2 

179 

30,074 

71.4 

45  Applesauce 

66.75 

9,989.35 

77.7 

406 

30,480 

72.4 

46  Beans 

66.46 

10,055.81 

78.2 

253 

30,733 

73.0 

47  Peaches 

66.29 

10,122.10 

78.7 

298 

31,031 

73.7 

48  Candy  Bars 

64.30 

10,186.40 

79.2 

472 

31,503 

74.8 

49  Macaroni,  Spaghetti  & 
Noodle  Dinners 

62.24 

10,248.64 

79.7 

271 

31,774 

75.4 

50  Polish,  Wax,  Removers, 
Appliers 

62.15 

10,310.79 

80.2 

81 

31,855 

75.6 

51  Potted  Meat  &  Spreads, 
Sge,  Wieners 

61.81 

10,372.60 

80.7 

295 

32,150 

76.3 

52  Scouring  Powders 

60.14 

10,432.74 

81.2 

370 

32,520 

77.2 

53  Peas 

57.15 

10,489.89 

81.6 

369 

32.889 

78.1 

54  Tea  Bags 

56.94 

10.546.83 

82.0 

101 

32.990 

78.3 

55  Cat  Food— Canned,  Dry 

56.65 

10,603.48 

82.5 

404 

33,394 

79.3 

56  Puddings,  Desserts,  Cream 

Pie  Filling 

55.45 

10,658.93 

82.9 

670 

34,064 

80.9 

57  Powders  &  Tablets 

Flavorings 

54.24 

10,713.17 

83.3 

389 

34,453 

81.8 

58  Straws,  Polybags  &  Other 

50.82 

10,763.99 

83.7 

223 

34,676 

82:3 

59  Fruit  Cocktail,  Salad, 

Mixed 

50.30 

10,814.29 

84.1 

266 

34,942 

83.0 

60  Sauces 

48.42 

10,862.71 

84.5 

179 

35.121 

83.4 

61  Noodles,  Dry 

47.23 

10.909.94 

84.9 

150 

35.271 

83.7 

62  Dog  Food,  Dry 

46.31 

10,956.25 

85.2 

87 

35.358 

Si? 

63  Spaghetti,  Dry 

45.22 

11,001.47 

85.6 

166 

35.524 

84.3 

64  Aluminum  Foil 

45.20 

11,046.67 

85.9 

116 

35,640 

84.6 

65  Spices 

45.09 

11,091.76 

86.3 

118 

35.758 

84.9 

66  Syrups  &  Molasses 

43.28 

11,135.04 

86.6 

95 

35.853 

85.1 

PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


continued  on  next  page 


How  dollar  sales  and  unit  sales  accumulate  in  major  store  depts. 


Product  Grout 


I    S,les     ' 

■ 


Cumu- 
lated $ 


Cumu-     Unit 
lated  %  sales 


Cumu- 
lated 

Units 


Cumu- 
lated % 


6R0CERY  (continued) 

67  Preserves  &  Jams 

68  Nuts-Salted.  Procd.,  A 
Plain 

69  Wine  &  Liquor 

70  Spaghetti  W/ Meat,  Ravioli, 
Pizza  Mix 

71  Gelatin  Desserts 

72  Mayonnaise 

73  Rice 

74  Tomato  Juice 

75  Paper  Napkins 

76  Pie  Fillings 

77  Potatoes 

78  Beans-Brown,  Kidney, 
Mexican,  Red 

79  Sanitary  Napkins 

80  Cereals,  Hot 
1  Frosting,  Fudge  Mixes. 

Cake  Decorations 

82  Chewing  Gum 

83  Oriental  Foods 

84  Wax  Paper  &  Plastic  Wrap 

85  Corned  Beef,  Hash, 

Roast  Beef  Hash 

86  Scouring  Pads 

87  Pears 
38  Pineapple 

89  Salmon 

90  Corn  Meal,  Potato  Meal 

91  Cigars,  Smoking  Tobacco 

92  Soup,  Dehydrated 

93  Horseradish,  Mustard 

(94  Pancake,  Buckwt,  &  Waffle 
Flour  &  Mxs. 

95  Tea,  Instant 

96  Vinegar 

97  Jelly 

98  Light  Bulbs 

99  Potatoes,  Sweet 

(00  Mops,  Mop  Handles, 
Mop  Heads 
Dl  Insecticides 

102  Borax.  Drain  Clnrs, 

Sal  Soda 

103  Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners 

104  Milk  Substitutes 

105  Sardines 

106  Gourmet  Items 

107  Canning  Supplies 

108  Toppings,  Desserts 

109  Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

110  Household  Oeoderants 

111  Salt 

K188 


42.82  11,177.86  87.0   100  35,953   85.4 


42.63  11,220.49 
40.79  11,261.28 

40.54  11,301.82 

38.90  11,340.72 

38.73  11,379.45 

36.63  11,416.08 

36.60  11,452.68 

35.35  11,488.03 

34.83  11,522.86 

34.49  11,557.35 

33.23  11,590.58 
32.19  11,622.77 
31.29    11,654.06 

30.43  11,684.49 

29.96  11,714.45 

29.80  11,744.25 

28.91  11,773.16 

28.80  11,801.96 

28.77  11,830.73 

28.64  11,859.37 

27.88  11,887.25 

27.32  11,914.57 

26.92  11,941.49 
25.86  11,967.35 
24.40  11,991.75 
23.99  12,015.74 

23.84  12,039.58 

23.39  12,062.97 

22.98  12,085.95 

22.24  12,108.19 

22.12  12,130.31 

21.33  12,151.64 

20.43  12,172.07 
19.97    12,192.04 

19.13  12,211.17 
18.22  12,229.39 
17.77  12,247.16 
17.26  12,264.42 
16.74  12,281.16 
16.45  12,297.61 
16.37  12,313.98 
16.04  12,330.02 
15.62  12,345.64 
15.53  12,361.17 


87.3 
87.6 

87.9 
88.2 
88.5 
88.8 
89.1 
89.4 
89.6 
89.9 

90.2 
90.4 
90.7 

90.9 
91.1 
91.4 
91.6 

91.8 
92.0 
92.3 
92.5 
92.7 
92.9 
93.1 
93.3 
93.5 

93.7 
93.8 
94.0 
94.2 
94.4 
94.5 

94.7 
94.8 

95.0 
95.1 
95.3 
95.4 
95.5 
95.7 
95.8 
95.9 
96.0 
96.2 


49  36,002 
47  36,049 

130  36,179 

385  36,564 

88  36,652 

118  36,770 

163  36,933 

174  37,107 

97  37,204 

95  37,299 

256  37,555 

56  37,611 

104  37,715 

97  37,812 

275  38,087 

71  38,158 

120  38,278 

61  38,339 

121  38,460 
100  38,560 

94  38,654 
48  !  38,702 

62  38,764 
121    38,885 

80  38,965 
126  39,091 

73  39,164 

56  39,220 
82  39,302 
73  39,375 

76  39,451 
71  I  39,522 

33  39,555 
24  39,579 

44  39,623 

44  39,667 

34  39,701 
87  39,788 
53  39,841 
51  39,892 

57  39,949 

77  40,026 
94  40,120 

153   40,273 


85.5 
85.6 

85.9 
86.8 
87.0 
87.3 
87.7 
88.1 
88.3 
88.5 

89.2 
89.3 
89.5 

89.8 
90.4 
90.6 
90.9 

91.0 
91.3 
91.5 
91.8 
91.9 
92.0 
92.3 
92.5 
92.8 

93.0 
93.1 
93.3 
93.5 
93.7 
93.8 

93.9 
94.0 

94.1 
94.2 
94.2 
94.5 
94.6 
94.7 
94.8 
95.0 
95.2 
95.6 


Cumu- 
Cumu-     Unit       lated       Cumu- 
lated %  Sales      Units     lated  % 


GROCERY  (continued) 

112  Chili  &  Mexican  Comb't'ns 

113  Powdered  Milk 

114  Cocoa,  Hot  Chocolate 

115  Freeze  Mix  &  Malt  Syrup 

116  Soap  Flakes 

117  Olives 

118  Cherries 

119  Macaroni  &  Spaghetti, 

W/0  Meat 

120  Other  Fish 

121  Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 

122  Pickle  Specialties 

123  Starch 

124  Kraut,  Cabbage 

125  Apricots 

126  Pizza  Mixes 

127  Brooms,  Brushes 

128  Sandwich  Spread 

129  Mushrooms 

130  Dried  Fruit 

131  Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

132  Asparagus 

133  Spinach 

134  Vegetable  Juice 

135  Chocolate  Syrup 

136  Pie  Crust  Mixes 

137  Muffin  Mixes,  Corn  Bread 

Mix 

138  Apple  Butter,  etc. 

139  Relishes 

140  Peas  &  Carrots 

141  Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 

142  Other  Package  Flour  & 

Mixes 

143  Misc.  Grocery 

144  Other  Vegetables 

145  Apples,  Berries,  Figs 

146  Mixed  Vegetables 

147  Cake  Flour 

148  Pablum,  Formulae,  Similac 

149  Beets 

150  Lima  Beans 

151  Greens,  Okra 

152  Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

153  Honey 

154  Tea,  Packaged 

155  Bowl  Cleaners 

156  Tartar  Sauce,  etc. 

157  Baking  Chocolate 

158  Plums  &  Prunes 

159  Yeast 

160  Extracts  &  Coloring 


15.21  12,391.87  96.4 

14.27  12,406.14  96.5 

14.20  12,420.34  96.6 

13.23  12,433.57  96.7 

12.88  12,446.45  96.8 

12.78  12,459.23  96.2 


12.60 

12.42 

12.27 

12.24 

11.66 

11.65 

11.46 

11.41 

11.26 

11.16 

10.69 

10.55 

9.91 

9.83 

9.64 

9.63 

8.23 

8.15 


12,471.83 
12,484.25 
12,496.52 
12,508.76 
12,520.42 
12,532.07 
12,543.53 
12,554.94 
12,566.20 
12,577.36 
12,588.05 
12,598.60 
12,608.51 
12,618.34 
12,627.98 
12,637.61 
12,645.84 
12,653.99 


97.0 
97.1 
97.2 
97.3 
97.4 
97.5 
97.6 
97.7 
97.8 
97.8 
97.9 
98.0 
98.1 
98.2 
98.2 
98.3 
98.4 
98.4 


8.07  12,662.06  98.5 

8.01  12,670.07  98.6 

7.94!  12,678.01  98.6 

7.75  12,685.76  98.7 

7.74  12,693.50  98.7 


7.53  12,701.03 
7.52  12,708.55 
7.42  12,715.97 
7.05  12,723.02 
6.88  12,729.90 
6.48  12,736.38 
6.48    12,742.86 

6.20  12,749.06 
6.17  12,755.23 
6.13  12,761.36 
5.99  12,767.35 
5.42  12,772.77 
5.37    12,778.14 

5.21  12,783.35 
5.19  12,788.54 
4.83  12,793.37 
4.57  12,797.94 
4.47  12,802.41 
4.37    12,806.78 


98.8 

98.9 

98.9 

99.0 

99.0 

99.1 

99.1 

99.2 

99.2 

99.3 

99.3 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.5 

99.5 

99.6 

99.6 

99.6 


43 

40,316 

95.7 

25 

40,341 

95.8 

34 

40,375 

95.8 

28 

40,403 

95.9 

31 

40,434 

96.0 

29 

40,463 

96.1 

63 

40,526 

96.2 

66 

40,592 

96.4 

38 

40,630 

96.5 

62 

40,692 

96.6 

31 

40,723 

96.7 

37  40,760 

68  40,828 

51  40,879 

23  40,902 

7  40,909 

28  40,937 

35  40,972 

30  41,002 

28  41,030 

33  41,063 

61  41,124 

62  41,186 
35  41,221 
25  41,246 

44  41,290   98.0 

25  41,315   98.1 

27  41,342   98.1 

38  41,380   98.2 

30  41,410   98.3 


25  41,435 
16  41,451 
45  41,496 

22  41,518 
38  41,556 

14  41,570 

23  41,593 

47  41,640 

48  41,688 
43  41,731 
21  41,752 

15  41,767 
23  41,790 

16  41,806 
13  41,819 
18  41,837 
16  41,853 
54  41,907 
11  41,918 


98.4 

98.4 

98.5 

98.6 

98.7 

98.7 

98.7 

98.9 

99.0 

99.1 

99.1 

99.2 

99.2 

99.2 

99.3 

99.3 

99.4 

99.5 

99.5 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Product  Group 

$          Cumu- 
Sales        lated  $ 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Cumu- 

Unit     lated 
Sales     Units 

Cumu* 

lated  % 

GROCERY  (continued) 

r 

161  Cloths 

4.10   12,810.88 

99.7 

11    41,929 

99.5 

162  Baking  Powder,  Baking  Soda' 

4.05    12,814.93 

99.7 

30  41,959 

99.6 

163  Upholstery  Cleaners  & 
Dry  Cleaner 

3.44   12,818.37 

99.7 

4  41,963 

99.6 

164  Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

3.28   12,821.65 

99.7 

13  41,976 

99.6 

165  Bouillon  Cubes,  Instant 
Broth 

3.04   12,824.69 

99.8 

15  41,991 

99.7 

166  Waterless  Soap,  Oils 

2.65   12,827.34 

99.8 

6  41,997 

99.7 

167  Carrots 

2.62   12,829.96 

99.8 

20  42,017 

99.7 

168  Cocoanut 

2.43   12,832.39 

99.8 

8  42,025 

99.8 

169  Cranberry  Sauce 

2.36   12,834.75 

99.8 

14  42,039 

99.8 

170  Popcorn  Kernels 

2.23   12,836.98 

99.9 

9  42,048 

99.8 

171  Metal  Polish 

2.20   12,839.18 

99.9 

5 

42,053 

99.8 

172  Maraschino  Cherries 

2.05   12,841.23 

99.9 

6 

42,059 

99.8 

173  Lentils,  Peas 

1.98   12,843.21 

99.9 

10 

42,069 

99.9 

174  Nuts,  Whole  &  Chopped 

1.80   12,845.01 

99.9 

5 

42,074 

99.9 

175  Potatoes,  White 

1.77   12,846.78 

99.9 

15 

42,089 

99.9 

176  Stove  Polish 

1.69   12,848.47 

99.9 

2 

42,091 

99.9 

177  Corn  Starch 

1.56   12,850.03 

99.9 

8 

42,099 

99.9 

178  Lye,  Lime 

1.54   12,851.57 

99.9 

6 

42,105 

99.9 

179  Pimentos 

1.28   12,852.85 

99.9 

5 

42,110 

99.9 

180  Marshmallow  Creme 

.98   12,853.83 

99.9 

4 

42,114 

99.9 

181  Sugar  Substitutes 

.72    12,854.55 

100.0 

2 

42,116 

100.0 

I  NON  FOODS                                                                                                              ! 

1  Housewares 

493.17 

493.17 

20.8 

927 

927 

23.1 

2  Apparel  &  Accessories 

420.69 

913.86 

38.6 

275 

1,202 

30.0 

3  Promotional  Merchandise 

413.46 

1,327.32 

56.1 

521 

1,723 

43.0 

4  Hair  Lotion,  Spray,  Set 

115.66 

1,442.98 

61.0 

144 

1,867 

46.5 

5  Magazines  &  Books 

114.56 

1,557.54 

65.9 

603 

2,470 

61.6 

6  Head  &  Stomach  Remedies 

88.27 

1,645.81 

69.6 

186 

2,656 

66.2 

7  Pet  Supplies 

87.27 

1,733.08 

73.3 

199 

2,855 

71.2 

8  Shampoos 

85.40 

1,818.48 

76.9 

122 

2,977 

74.2 

9  Tooth  Paste 

81.23 

1,899.71 

80.3 

148 

3,125 

77.9 

10  Toys 

77.09 

1,976.80 

83.6 

213 

3,338 

83.2 

11  First  Aid  Supplies 

55.42 

2,032.22 

85.9 

99 

3,437 

85.7 

12  Deodorants 

54.70 

2,086.92 

88.2 

66 

3,503 

87.3 

13  Shaving  Preparations  & 
Lotions 

39.59 

2,126.51 

89.9 

57 

3,560 

88.8 

14  Other  Beauty  Aids, 
Cosmetics 

38.25 

2,164.76 

91.5 

72 

3,632 

90.5 

15  Mouthwash 

31.82 

2,196.58 

92.9 

55 

3,687 

91.9 

16  Razors,  Blades 

31.54 

2,228.12 

94.2 

48 

3,735 

93.1 

17  Baby  Oil,  Supplies 

27.38 

2,255.50 

95.4 

65 

3,800      94.7 

18  Creams,  Lotions 

21.02 

2,276.52 

96.3 

35 

3,836 

95.6 

19  Medicines 

17.62 

2,294.14 

97.0 

15 

3,850 

96.0. 

20  School  &  Writing  Supplies 

17.40 

2,311.54 

97.7 

52 

3,902 

97.3 

21  Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 

16.65 

2,328.19 

98.4 

23 

3,925      97.9 

22  Laxatives 

12.98 

2,341.17 

99.0 

29 

3,954      98.6 

23  Miscellaneous 

9.68 

2,350.85 

99.4 

23 

3,977      99.1 

24  Tooth  Powder 

8.66 

2,359.51 

99.8 

17 

3,994     99.6 

25  Other  Dental  Aids 

4.29 

2,363.80 

99.9 

8 

4,002     99.8 

26  Other  Personal  Articles 

1.00     2,364.80 

100.0 

8 

4,010    100.0 

Private  label  index  of  dollar  &  unit  sales 

in  a  blue  collar  neighborhood  super  market 

for  selected  product  categories 

(Base  100  equals  average  sales  in  stores  serving  all  types  of  neighborhoods) 


Product  Category 

Juices,  Frozen 63 

Coffee,  Regular 112 

Fruits,  Canned  94 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry..  110 

Tomatoes,  Paste, 

Sauce,  etc 146 

Juices,  Canned  96 

Jelly  100 

Peanut  Butter 93 


Unit 
$  Sales  Sales 
Index    Index 

65 

97 

98 

128 


139 
104 
106 
102 


Unit 

$  Sales  Sales 

Product  Category  Index     Index 

Candy  138  126 

Peaches,  Canned ....  97  95 

Pineapple,  Canned..  88  77 

Catsup 90  87 

Tomato  Juice    101  103 

Mayonnaise    96  95 

Peas,  Canned  122  125 

Corn,  Canned   148  149 


This  index  of  private  label  sales  in  selected  product  cate- 
gories in  a  blue  collar  neighborhood  super  market  reveals 
the  ups  and  downs  of  private  label  appeal  to  the  blue 
collar  shopper.  In  each  instance,  100  represents  the  aver- 
age, so  that  canned  corn,  for  instance,  shows  up  as  ring- 
ing up  48  per  cent  more  dollar  sales  of  private  label  prod- 
uct than  the  average  store  moves. 


How  industrial  worker  earnings 
have  increased  since  1960 


Average  weekly  earnings 
1960  1963  1964  1965 


Manufacturing 

(Durable 

Goods) $97.44  $108.50  $112.19  $115.73 

Manufacturing 

(Non-durable 

Goods) 80.36     87.91     90.91   100.81 

Growth  in  earnings  for  industrial  workers  since 
1960  reflects  their  increasing  "discretionary"  buy- 
ing power.  With  1.5  persons  employed  per  house 
hold  in  the  industrial  neighborhoods  involved  in  the 
Consumer  Dynamics  Study  in  Cleveland,  the  aver 
age  industrial  family's  income  amounts  to  $138 
weekly. 


Per  cent  of  main  food  shopping 
done  by  family  members 


Type  of  Family 


Mother 


Father      Others 


Industrial 
Neighborhood 


70%       22%       8% 

Avg.  of  Families 

in  All  Neighborhoods.  78%       16%       6% 

The  influence  of  males  and  children  in  food  shop 
ping  in  the  industrial  neighborhood  can  be  seen  in 
the  table  above.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  buying  is 
being  done  by  these  family  members  in  industrial 
families  compared  to  the  22  per  cent  average  for 
families  in  all  different  types  of  neighborhoods.  The 
high  percentage  of  industrial  families  with  two 
wage-earners  (nearly  one-third)  certainly  con- 
tributes to  this  situation. 
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How  a  typical 


family's  $1283 


budget  is  spent 
and  how  store 
sales  break  down 
in  this  type  ot 


Here  is  a  direct  comparison  of 
how  families  in  the  industrial 
neighborhood  spend  their  food 
and  grocery  product  dollars 
and  how  super  market  sales  in 
this  type  of  neighborhood 
break  down.  The  figures  in 
both  instances  are  based  on 
average  annual  industrial  fam- 
ily expenditures.  Examination 
of  the  figures  reveals  very 
little  variation  between  family 
purchases  and  store  sales  in 
major  departments  and  groc- 
ery product  categories.  This 
unusually  close  relationship 
between  the  store's  sales 
breakdown  and  consumer  ex- 
penditures would  seem  to  sub- 
stantiate other  Consumer  Dy- 
namics research  which  pointed 
to  Kroger  stores'  basic  appeal 
to   industrial   worker   families. 


Family  Purchases 

Units                         Dollars 
g  to                            %  to 
No.           Total        Amount        Total 

Store  Sales 

Units                          Dollars 
%  to                            %  to 
No.           Total         Amount         Total 

TOTAL  STORE 

2995 

100.0%  $1283 

100.0% 

2995 

100.0%  $1283 

100.0% 

MEAT 

380 

12.7 

364 

28.4 

339 

11.3 

336 

26.2 

PRODUCE 

365 

12.2 

128 

10.0 

320 

10.7 

117 

9.1 

DAIRY 

339 

11.3 

139 

10.8 

305 

10.2 

128 

10.0 

FROZEN  FOODS 

99 

3.3 

41 

3.2 

99 

3.3 

42 

3.3 

GROCERY 

1725 

57.6 

568 

44.2 

1764 

58.9 

557 

43.4 

Baby  Foods 

72 

2.4 

9 

0.7 

90 

3.0 

12 

0.9 

Baking  Mixes 

39 

1.3 

14 

1.1 

36 

1.2 

14 

1.1 

Baking  Needs 

15 

0.5 

4 

0.3 

9 

0.3 

3 

0.2 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

18 

0.6 

17 

1.3 

12 

0.4 

10 

0.8 

Bread  &  Rolls 

203 

6.8 

55 

4.3 

125 

4.2 

35 

2.7 

Cakes 

27 

0.9 

8 

0.6 

53 

1.8 

18 

1.4 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

69 

2.3 

13 

1.0 

60 

2.0 

13 

1.0 

Cereals 

39 

1.3 

13 

1.0 

45 

1.5 

17 

1.3 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  Etc. 

51 

1.7 

102 

8.0 

36 

1.2 

75 

5.8 

Coffee 

33 

1.1 

38 

3.0 

33 

1.1 

40 

3.1 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

84 

2.8 

22 

1.7 

60 

2.0 

15 

1.2 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

24 

0.8 

8 

0.6 

21 

0.7 

6 

0.5 

Cookies 

36 

1.2 

13 

1.0 

39 

1.3 

14 

1.1 

Fish,  Canned 

24 

0.8 

7 

0.6 

18 

0.6 

6 

0.5 

Fruits,  Canned 

36 

1.2 

8 

0.6 

60 

2.0 

13 

1.0 

Fruit,  Dried 

3 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

3 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

Household  Supplies 

54 

1.8 

20 

1.6 

78 

2.6 

30 

2.3 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

27 

0.9 

12 

0.9 

21 

0.7 

9 

0.7 

Juices,  Canned 

60 

2.0 

14 

1.1 

39 

1.3 

10 

0.8 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

24 

0.8 

6 

0.5 

27 

0.9 

6 

0.5 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

45 

1.5 

11 

0.9 

90 

3.0 

23 

1.8 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

33 

1.1 

5 

0.4 

45 

1.5 

8 

0.6 

Paper  Products 

101 

3.4 

27 

2.1 

81 

2.7 

22 

1.7 

Pet  Foods 

87 

2.9 

16 

1.2 

48 

1.6 

9 

0.7 

Salad  Dressings 

12 

0.4 

5 

0.4 

18 

0.6 

8 

0.6 

Shortening  &  Oils 

15 

0.5 

9 

0.7 

15 

0.5 

10 

0.8 

Snacks,  Desserts 

81 

2.7 

19 

1.5 

72 

2.4 

17 

1.3 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

78 

2.6 

31 

2.4 

93 

3.1 

38 

3.0 

Soft  Drinks 

84 

2.8 

9 

0.7 

168 

5.6 

19 

1.5 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

105 

3.5 

16 

1.2 

69 

2.3 

10 

0.8 

Sugar 

21 

0.7 

12 

0.9 

24 

0.8 

13 

1.0 

Tea 

6 

0.2 

3 

0.2 

9 

0.3 

4 

0.3 

Vegetables,  Canned 

110 

3.7 

18 

1.4 

146 

4.9 

23 

1.8 

Vegetables,  Dried 

9 

0.3 

3 

0.2 

21 

0.7 

6 

0.5 

NON-FOODS 

87 

2.9 

43 

3.4 

168 

5.6 

103 

8.0 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

27 

0.9 

16 

1.2 

51 

1.7 

32 

2.5 

Housewares 

15 

0.5 

8 

0.6 

39 

1.3 

22 

1.7 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

45 

1.5 

19 

1.6 

78 

2.6 

49 

3.8 

KI90 
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How  48  major 
product  groups 
compare  in 
10  performance 


super  market 

(Based  on  average  weekly  sales 
over  an  eight-week  period) 


tt  Measurements  in  these  col- 
umns reflect  actual  merchandise 
vements;  sales  data  on  these 
irts  have  been  adjusted  for 
comparability  and  may  not  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  linear 
feet  and  number  of  items  shown. 


• 

Lin. 

ft  Per  Shelf  Foot 

*  'Per  Item 

Product  group 

Sales 

Total 

Unit 
Sales 

%to 
Total 

Shelf 
Feet 

* 

Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

No. 
Items 

$ 

Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

MEAT 

$7,760.78 

26.21 

8,046.0 

11.25 

*84.0 

$*109.87  ' 

113.9 

325 

$28.39 

29.4 

PRODUCE 

2,692.42 

9.09 

7,691.0 

10.76 

*128.0 

*25.01 

*71.4 

134 

23.89 

68.2 

DAIRY 

2,960.86 

10.00 

7,257.1 

10.15 

*54.0 

*65.19' 

159.8 

344 

10.23 

25.1 

FROZEN  FOODS 

976.94 

3.30 

2,376.6 

3.32 

*63.0 

•18.43 

*44.9 

304 

3.82 

9.3 

TOTAL  GROCERY 

12,854.55 

43.42 

42,105.3 

58.91 

2,611.2 

5.85 

19.2  3,740 

4.09 

13.4 

Baby  Foods 

254.73 

.86 

2,159.7 

3.02 

81.5 

3.72 

31.5 

Cil 

1.20 

10.2 

Baking  Mixes 

323.93 

1.09 

865.0 

1.21 

71.7 

5.37 

14.3 

201 

1.92 

5.1 

Baking  Needs 

63.96 

.22 

241.0 

.34 

77.8 

.98 

3.7 

53 

1.43 

5.4 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  etc 

249.22 

.84 

269.6 

.38 

76.5 

3.87 

4.2 

127 

2.33 

2.5 

Bread,  Rolls 

810.68 

2.74 

2.995.5 

4.18 

119.6 

8.06 

29.8 

127 

7.59 

28.0 

Cakes 

401.93 

1.36 

1,286.4 

1.80 

65.0 

7.35 

23.5 

201 

2.38 

7.6 

Candy,  Gum 

281.93 

.95 

1,446.7 

2.02 

148.3 

2.26 

11.6 

216 

1.55 

8.0 

Cereals 

372.96 

1.26 

1,087.5 

1.52 

74.6 

5.94 

17.3 

115 

3.86 

11.2 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  etc. 

1,728.29 

5.84 

865.5 

1.21 

84.6 

24.29 

12.2 

74 

27.77 

13.9 

Coffee 

904.78 

3.06 

786.5 

1.10 

83.4 

12.90 

11.2 

57 

18.87 

16.4 

Condiments,  Pickles 

367.89 

1.24 

1,402.8 

1.76 

143.9 

3.04 

11.6 

252 

1.74 

6.6 

Crackers 

150.30 

.51 

462.2 

.65 

36.1 

4.95 

15.2 

54 

3.31 

10.2 

Cookies 

328.85 

1.11 

916.9 

1.28 

67.8 

5.77 

16.1 

113 

3.46 

9.6 

Fish,  Canned 

131.98 

.45 

432.6 

.61 

21.8 

7.20 

23.6 

31 

5.06 

16.6 

Fruits,  Canned 

318.90 

1.08 

1,447.1 

2.02 

89.8 

4.22 

19.2 

122 

3.11 

14.1 

Fruit,  Dried 

10.55 

.04 

30.3 

.04 

13.9 

.90 

2.6 

5 

2.51 

7.2 

Household  Supplies 

693.58 

2.34 

1,871.4 

2.61 

143.8 

5.73 

15.5 

226 

3.65 

9.8 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

205.67 

.69 

475.7 

67 

96.3 

2.54 

5.9 

82 

2.98 

6.9 

Juices,  Canned 

238.55 

.80 

983.1 

1.38 

84.7 

3.55 

13.8 

82 

3.46 

14.3 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

170.42 

.58 

640.8 

.90 

67.3 

3.01 

11.3 

74 

2.74 

10.3 

Meat,  Prepared  Foods 

530.57 

1.79 

2,166.0 

3.03 

99.0 

6.37 

26.0 

160 

3.94 

16.1 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

166.32 

.56 

1,090.6 

1.53 

35.0 

5.65 

37.0 

23 

8.60 

56.4 

Paper  Products 

510.19 

1.72 

1,919.3 

2.68 

103.2 

5.88 

22.1 

125 

4.85 

18.3 

Pet  Foods 

201.74 

.68 

1,146.2 

1.60 

67.1 

3.58 

20.3 

91 

2.64 

15.0 

Salad  Dressings 

179.86 

.61 

469.3 

.66 

42.4 

5.04 

13.2 

75 

2.85 

7.4 

Shortening  &  Oils 

234.02 

.79 

390.9 

.55 

43.6 

6.38 

10.7 

37 

7.52 

12.6 

Snacks,  Desserts 

388.82 

1.31 

1,726.2 

2.41 

136.6 

3.38 

15.0 

205 

2.26 

10.0 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

872.13 

2.95 

2,177.5 

3.05 

122.9 

8.44 

21.1 

135 

7.68 

19.2 

Soft  Drinks 

448.33 

;  1.51 

•4,030.1 

5.64 

36.8 

14.48 

130.2 

117 

4.56 

41.0 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

245.19 

.83 

1,648.8 

2.31 

52.7 

5.53 

37.2 

61 

4.78 

32.1 

Sugar 

294.93 

1.00 

538.9 

.76 

23.8 

14.73 

26.9 

10 

35.07 

64.1 

Tea 

85.70 

.29 

179.1 

.25 

17.4 

5.86 

12.2 

30 

3.40 

7.1 

Vegetables,  Canned 

541.29 

j  1.83 

3,465.2 

4.85 

j  110.5 

5.82 

37.3 

150 

4.29 

27.5 

Vegetables,  Dried 

139.56 

.47 

475.7 

.67 

19.9 

8.34 

28.4 

49 

3.39 

11.5 

Misc.  Grocery 

6.80 

.02 

15.2 

.02 

51.9 

.16 

.3 

8 

1.01 

2.2 

TOTAL  NON-FOODS 

2,364.80 

7.98 

4,008.8 

5.61 

495.5 

5.67 

9.6 

1,364 

2.06 

3.5 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

731.48 

:  2.47 

1,196.8 

1.68 

157.9 

5.50 

9.0 

362 

2.40 

3.9 

Housewares 

493.17 

1.67 

927.1 

1.30 

j  116.9 

5.02 

9.4 

366 

1.60 

3.0 

Pet  Supplies 

87.27 

.29 

199.0 

.28 

12.0 

8.64 

19.7 

33 

3.14 

7.2 

Promotional  Merch. 

413.46 

1.40 

520.9 

.73 

25.6 

19.20 

24.2 

171 

2.87 

3.6 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

420.69 

1.42 

274.6 

.38 

53.6 

9.33 

6.1 

226 

2.21 

1.4 

Mags.,  Stationery  &  Toys   209.05 

.70 

867.7 

1.21 

57.4 

4.33 

18.0 

192 

1.29 

5.4 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

9.68 

.03 

22.7 

.03 

72.1 

.16 

.4 

14 

.82 

1.9 

TOTAL  STORE             $29,610.35  100.00 

71,484.8  100.00 

3,435.7 

$10.25 

24.8  6,211 

$5.67 

13.7 
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PRODUCT  GROUP 

$         UNIT 
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COOKIES 

Fig  Bars,  2  Lb. 

31.37 
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Brand  A,  Asst.,  4s. 

22.14 

71 

.■■■—• 

£*•*« 

% 

IMftWI 

Brand  B,  Asst.,  4s. 
Brand  A,  White,  4s. 
Brand  C,  Asst.,  4s. 
Brand  D,  Asst.,  2s. 

16.79 
15.26 
14.16 
14.14 

53 
51 
38 
66 
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Brand  E,  Asst.,  400  Ct. 

13.67 

68 
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Brand  F,  Asst.,  2s. 

13.40 

81 

an  ."*■  - 
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Brand  G,  Asst.,  4s. 

13.35 

45 
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Brand  H,  Asst.,  400  Ct. 
FISH,   CANNED 

11.08 

57 
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Brand  A, Tuna,  Flaked 

17.90 

66 
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Brand  B,  Tuna,  Chunk, 
6'/2  Oz. 

15.57 

61 
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Brand  C,  Salmon,  6  Oz. 
FLOUR 

10.17 

18 

Based  on  average 

weekly  grocery  sales  < 

5f  $12,855 

Brand  A,  5  Lb. 

11.32 

21 

Brand  A,  10  Lb. 

10.78 

10 

Brand  B,  5  Lb. 

10.71 

20 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNI 
SALE 

rs       FRUITS,   CANNED 

—                Drrtr\A     A        C.-+       fL.I 

31.74 
30.49 

187 
237 

BLEACH 

Cigarettes  (cont.) 

Brana  a,  rrt.  lkti. 
Brand  B,  Applesauce 

Brand  A,  2  Qt. 

29.26 

88 

Brand  R,  Filt. 

14.05 

6 

Brand  A,  Gal. 

20.92 

40 

Brand  S 

14.05 

JUICES,    CANNED 

0 

Brand  A,  Qt. 

20.35 

108 

Brand  T,  Filt. 

11.50 

Brand  A,  Tomato,  46  Oz. 

17.77 

71 

Brand  A,  Vi  Qt. 

14.48 

20 

Brand  U,  Kg.  Filt. 

10.22 

.       Brand  B,  Pineapple/Grfrt., 
4           46  Oz. 

15.00 

59 

CATSUP 

CLEANSERS 

Brand  C,  Orange  Dr.,  46  Oz. 

12.62 

51 

Brand  A,  14  0z. 

18.13 

121 

Brand  A,  Gt. 

15.29 

2 

3 

Brand  B,  14  0z. 

14.36 

86 

COFFEE,    INSTANT 

LAUNDRY  DETERGENTS, 

PACKAGED 

CEREALS 

Brand  A,  6  Oz. 

45.21 

5 

1       Brand  A,  Gt. 

66.75 

IUO 

Brand  A,  15  0z. 

13.59 

30 

Brand  A,  14  Oz. 

38.55 

2 

„       Brand  B,  Gt. 
4 

34.63 

46 

CIGARETTES 

Brand  A,  10  Oz. 

29.53 

2 

5       Brand  C,  Kg. 

32.63 

27 

Brand  A, 

356.39 

143 

Brand  B,  14  Oz. 

24.47 

1 

.       Brand  D,  Gt. 

28.48 

38 

Brand  B 

237.83 

97 

Brand  B,  lOOz. 

21.35 

2 

.       Brand  E,  Gt. 

21.84 

34 

Brand  C,  Filt. 

150.73 

61 

Brand  C,  6  Oz. 

15.68 

2 

.       Brand  B,  Reg. 

21.24 

61 

Brand  D,  Kg.  Filt. 

136.68 

55 

Brand  D,   5  Oz. 

11.94 

1 

_       Brand  A,  Kg. 

20.28 

16 

Brand  E 

123.92 

51 

Brand  C,  10  Oz. 

11.36 

1 

.       Brand  A,  Lg. 

19.70 

61 

Brand  F,  Kg. 

56.20 

23 

Brand  A,  2  Oz. 

10.59 

2 

-       Brand  F,  Gt. 

19.12 

28 

Brand  G,  Kg. 

44.71 

18 

COFFEE,    REGULAR 

Brand  D,  Kg. 

12.31 

10 

Brand  H,  Kg. 

43.43 

17 

Brand  A,  Bean,  3  Lb. 

105.85 

5 

.        Brand  F,  Kg. 

11.80 

12 

Brand  N,  Kg. 

43.43 

17 

Brand  B,  Reg.,  3  Lb. 

62.92 

2 

n       Brand  A,  Reg. 

10.40 

3 

Brand  J,  Kg. 

40.88 

16 

Brand  C,  Reg.,  2  Lb. 

54.27 

3 

-       Brand  G,  Gt. 

10.33 

14 

Brand  1,  Sft.  Pak. 

40.88 

16 

Brand  C,  Reg.,  1  Lb. 

51.17 

6 

3       LAUNDRY  DETERGENTS, 

LIQUID 

Brand  K,  Kg. 

40.88 

16 

Brand  C,  Reg.,  3  Lb. 

49.81 

2 

2       Brand  A,  32  Oz. 

12.67 

35 

Brand  H,  Cork  Filt. 

35.77 

14 

Brand  A,  Bean,  1  Lb. 

44.96 

6 

3       Brand  B,  22  Oz. 

12.39 

25 

Brand  L,  Kg.  Filt. 

30.65 

12 

Brand  D,  Reg.,  2  Lb. 

27.70 

1 

9       Brand  C,  22  Oz. 

11.59 

19 

Brand  M 

29.38 

12 

Brand  C,  Drip,  2  Lb. 

24.33 

1 

6       Brand  D,  28  Oz. 

11.50 

20 

Brand  1,  Long 

28.11 

11 

Brand  C, 

Brand  E,  54  Oz. 

10.96 

13 

Brand  J 

21.28 

9 

Drip,  3  Lb. 

23.69 

1 

1       Brand  F,  22  Oz. 

10.86 

23 

Brand  F 

20.03 

8 

Brand  D,  Reg.,  1  Lb. 

20.96 

2 

B 

LUNCHEON   MEAT 

Brand  0,  Kg.  Filt. 

19.16 

8 

Brand  D,  Reg.,  3  Lb. 

16.40 

Brand  A,  5  Oz. 

26.57 

111 

Brand  E,  Filt. 

19.16 

8 

Brand  B,  Reg.,  1  Lb. 

14.78 

2 

Brand  B,  12  Oz. 

20.51 

43 

Brand  D,  Kg. 

19.16 

8 

Brand  C,  Perc,  1  Lb. 

13.93 

B 

Brand  A,  12  Oz. 

19.95 

45 

Brand  P,  Kg. 

17.89 

7 

Brand  E,  Bean,  2  Lb. 

12.67 

9           P           u       , 

Brand  Q,  Long. 

16.61 

7 

Brand  C,  Reg.,  1  Lb. 

11.67 

1 

S       MILK,   EVAPORATED,  COND. 

Brand  R,  Sft.  Pak. 

15.33 

6 

Brand  C,  Drip,  2  Lb. 

11.23 

7       Brand  A,  14'/2  Oz. 

68.95 

530 

Brand  Q 

15.02 

6 

Brand  F,  Reg.,  1  Lb. 

10.22 

1 

3       Brand  B,  14'/2  Oz. 

42.11 

298 
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PRODUCT  GROUP 

$          UNIT 
SALES    SALES 

NUTS 

Walnuts,  2  Lb. 

10.74 

10 

PAPER  TOWELS 

Brand  A,  Decorated 

11.65 

28 

Brand  A,  Asst. 

11.64 

34 

PEANUT   BUTTER 

Brand  A,  1  Lb.  2  Oz. 

11.15 

23 

PORK  &   BEANS 

Brand  A,  16  Oz. 

20.09 

166 

Brand  B,  16  Oz. 

18.32 

182 

POTATO  CHIPS 

Brand  A 

29.61 

81 

PREPARED  FOOD 

Macaroni  &  Ch.  Dnr.,  Vh  Oz. 

36.79 

207 

SALAD  DRESSING 

Brand  A,  Qt. 

21.15 

77 

Brand  B,  Qt. 

14.96 

33 

Brand  B,  Pt. 

11.64 

33 

Brand  B,  Qt. 

11.03 

18 

SHORTENINGS,  SOLID 

Brand  A,  3  Lb. 

27.20 

33 

Brand  B,  3  Lb. 

17.84 

28 

Brand  C,  3  Lb. 

12.21 

20 

SHORTENINGS,   LIQUID 

Brand  A,  Gal. 

15.91 

8 

Brand  B,  Gal. 

13.96 

8 

Brand  C,  Qt. 

12.63 

23 

SOAP 

Brand  A,  Pers.  Size 

17.75 

219 

Brand  B,  Bath  Size 

10.34 

30 

SOFT  DRINK 

Brand  B,  6  Pk. 

56.15 

119 

SOUP,   CANNED 

Brand  A,  Ch.  Noodle 

33.09 

207 

Brand  A,  Tomato 

26.54 

242 

Brand  A,  Vegetable 

16.00 

121 

Brand  A,  Mushroom 

13.40 

86 

Brand  A,  Vegt./Beef 

13.40 

86 

Brand  A,  Vegetable 

11.52 

91 

SUGAR 

Brand  A,  10  Lb. 

52.87 

47 

Brand  B,  5  Lb. 

38.50 

73 

Brand  A,  2  Lb. 

27.48 

88 

TEA 

Tea  Bags,  48  Ct. 

11.55 

18 

VEGETABLES 

Brand  A,  Gr.  Beans 

36.47 

252 

Brand  A,  Peas 

35.46 

247 

Brand  B,  Pinto  Beans,  2  Lb. 

25.71 

88 

Brand  A,  Tomatoes 

24.65 

169 

Brand  C,  Tomato  Paste 

20.94 

192 

Brand  C,  Tomato  See. 

18.79 

185 

Brand  D,  Yellow  Corn 

17.36 

116 

Brand  A,  Cr.  Style  Corn 

17.22 

136 

Brand  D,  Cr.  Style  Corn 

16.68 

116 

Brand  D,  Wh.  Kern.  Corn 

12.93 

86 

Brand  B,  Pinto  Beans,  1  Lb. 

10.46 

61 

WAX  PAPER 

Brand  A,  25  Ft. 

10.19 

45 

Based  on  average  weekly  frozen  food  sales  of  $977 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


DINNERS 

Brand  A,  Chicken,  11  Oz.  12.78  35 

Brand  A,  Beef,  12  Oz.  9.84  28 

Brand  A,  Salisbury,  11  Oz.  9.84  28 

Brand  B,  Fried  Chicken  9.42  16 

Brand  B,  Turkey,  IIV2  Oz.  7.85  14 

Brand  B,  Beef,  1 1  Vz  Oz.  6.28  10 

FISH 

Brand  A,  Brd.  Shrimp,  2  Lb.  16.69  8 

Brand  B,  Fish  Sticks,  1  Lb.  11.94  18 

Brand  A,  Fish  Sticks,  24  Oz.  11.84  14 

Brand  B,  Fish  Sticks,  8  Oz.  10.38  28 

Brand  C,  Frd.  Fish  Fillets,  4  Oz.  10.10  15 

Brand  A,  Perch,  1  &  2  Lb.  9.50  8 

Brand  C,  Breaded  Shrimp, 

lOOz.  9.18  13 

brand  C,  Shrimp  Snacks,  2  Lb.  8.47  5 

Brand  C,  Fish  Sticks,  14  Oz.  7.79  11 

Brand  D,  Fish  Sticks,  10  Oz.  6.23  15 

FRUITS 

Brand  A,  Strawberries,  10  Oz.  7.86  35 

Brand  B,  Strawberries,  16  Oz.  6.23  15 

JUICES 

Brand  A,  Orange,  6  Oz.  13.04  81 

Brand  B,  Lemonade,  6  Oz.  6.80  71 

Brand  B,  Lemonade,  6  Oz.  6.80  71 

MEAT 

Brand  C,  Turkey  26.90  4 

Brand  A,  Beef  Burgers,  3  lb.  12.37  8 

Brand  B,  SI.  Turkey,  2  Lb.  11.91  7 

Brand  B,  SI.  Beef,  2  Lb.  10.72  6 

Brand  A,  Brd.  Veal  Stk.,  3  Lb.  9.27  5 

Brand  C,  Burgers,  3  Lb.  7.95  4 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES     SALES 


Meat  (cont.) 

Brand  A,  Brd.  Veal,  1  Va  Lb. 
Brand  A,  Beef  Stk., 

Cubed,  3  Lb. 
Brand  A,  Beef  Onion 

Stk.,  20  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Fresh  Frz.  Steaks, 
1 V4  Lb. 

Brand  C,  Bnless  Turkey  Roll 

Brand  C,  Cornish  Game  Hens, 
18  Oz. 

Brand  D,  Frz.  Cube  Stks.,  3  Lb. 

Brand  A,  Beef  Stk.,  10  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Sliced  Beef,  2  Lb. 

MEAT  PIES 

Brand  A,  Beef,  8  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Chicken,  8  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Turkey 

VEGETABLES 

Brand  A,  French  Fries,  2  Lb. 

Brand  A,  Crink.  Cut  Potato, 
2  Lb. 

Brand  A,  Brussel  Sprouts 

Brand  A,  French  Fries,  9  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Crink.  Cut  Potato, 
9  0z. 

Brand  A,  Broccoli 

Sprs.,  10  Oz. 
Brand  A,  Cut  Corn,  10  Oz. 
Brand  A,  Fr.  Fries,  16  Oz. 
Brand  A,  Crink.  Cut  Potato, 

16  Oz. 
Brand  A,  Mixed  Vegt.,  10  Oz. 
Brand  A,  French  Fries,  1  Lb. 


7.77 


7.54 


7.11 


6.59 

5 

6.53 

3 

6.43 

9 

6.36 

3 

6.28 

10 

5.95 

3 

10.12 

51 

9.05 

45 

8.52 

43 

20.69 

43 

20.22 

42 

11.93 

43 

11.49 

81 

10.37 

71 

8.53 

38 

7.80 

45 

7.70 

38 

7.47 

29 

7.08 

45 

6.11 

24 
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PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


BATH   OIL 

Brand  A,  16  Oz. 
BUBBLE  BATH 

Brand  A,  Reg. 
Brand  B,  6  Oz. 
Brand  B,  13  0z. 
Brand  C,  6V2  Oz. 


9.23 
8.08 
5.89 
5.29 


13 
11 

23 
8 


DEODORANT 

Brand  A 
Brand  A 
HAIR   SPRAY 
Brand  A,  Reg.,  14  Oz. 
Brand  A,  14  Oz. 
Brand  B,  Reg.,  7  0z. 
Brand  B,  7  Oz. 
Brand  C,  14  Oz. 
HEAD  &  STOMACH 
Brand  A 
Brand  B,  100  s. 
Brand  C,  100  s. 
Brand  B,  200  Ct. 
Brand  D 
Brand  E,  36  s. 
Brand  B,  30  s. 
Brand  B 
Brand  F,  lOCt. 
Brand  G,  60s. 
Brand  G,  36  s. 
Brand  C,  50  s. 
Brand  E,  60  Ct. 
MOUTH  WASH 
Brand  A,  14  Oz. 
Brand  A,  7  Oz. 
Brand  B,  15  0z. 


6.73 
3.75 

5.98 
5.98 
5.35 
5.35 
3.22 
REMEDIES 
13.35 
8.65 
5.39 
4.57 
4.57 
4.16 
4.14 
4.08 
3.98 
3.57 
3.51 
3.40 
3.29 

8.66 
7.64 
3.05 


8 
6 

10 

10 

5 

5 

4 

30 
10 
8 
3 
4 
8 
10 
7 
4 
5 
7 
8 
5 

11 

14 

5 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


S  UNIT 

SALES     SALES 


PERSONAL  ARTICLES 

Brand  A,  7  Oz.  8.20  9 

Brand  A,  5  Oz.  4.94  9 

RAZOR    BLADES 

Brand  A,  6  Ct.  10.03  14 

Brand  A,  lOCt.  7.65  7 

Brand  A,  15  s.  3.85  5 

SHAMPOOS  &   LOTIONS 

Brand  A,  16  Oz.  9.19  10 

Brand  A,  16  Oz.  8.40  9 

Brand  B,  Med.  3.67  6 

Brand  B,  Med.  3.46  5 

Brand  C,  Fam.  3.65  3 

Brand  C,  Lge.  3.16  5 

Brand  D,  15  Oz.  3.05  5 

SHAVING   LOTION 

Brand  A  6.16  6 

Brand  A  5.16  6 

TOOTH    PASTE 

Brand  A,  Fam.  13.84  21 

Brand  B,  Fam.  6.93  10 

Brand  C,  Fam.  6.53  10 

Brand  D,  Kg.  5.22  9 

Brand  E,  Gt.  4.10  9 

Brand  E,  Kg.  4.10  7 

Brand  A,  Ex.  Lge.  3.94  6 

Brand  D,  Kg.  5.22  9 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


S  UNIT 

SALES     SALES 


Based  on  average  weekly  dairy 

sales  of  $2,961 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

BISCUITS 

Brand  A,  8  0z. 

35.14 

47 

Brand  A,  8  Oz. 

33.37 

61 

Brand  A,  8  Oz. 

30.07 

55 

BUTTER 

Brand  A,  Roll 

77.25 

118 

Brand  B,  Reg. 

60.53 

77 

Brand  C,  2  Lb. 

21.29 

14 

Brand  B,  Reg. 

12.15 

15 

CHEESE 

Brand  A,  Pimento  Sli.,  12  Oz.       19.27       43 
Brand  B,  Am.  SI.  Yell.,  Lb.  17.22       49 

Brand  B,  Am.  SI.  Deluxe,  1 2  Oz.    1 5.70       32 
Brand  A,  Am.  SI.,  12  Oz.  13.65       30 

Brand  A,  Am.  SI.,  Lb.  13.53       42 

Brand  B,  Cream,  8  Oz.  13.53       41 

Brand  E,  Cottage  Cheese-Old 

Fash.,  1  Lb.  12.79       52 

Brand  C,  Am.  SI.,  Lb.  10.27       11 

Brand  B,  Cheddar,  2  Lb.  9.73       11 

Brand  B,  SI.  Pimento,  12  Oz.  9.42       19 

Brand  A,  SI.  Pimento,  Lb.  9.30       28 

Brand  A,  Am.  Proc,  3  Lb.  8.66         5 

Brand  E,  Cottage  Cheese, 

Whpd.Crm.,  5  Oz. 
Brand  D,  Longhorn  SI.,  6  Oz. 
Brand  B,  SI.  Pimento,  Lb. 
Brand  E,  Cottage  Cheese, 

Old  Fash.,  2  Lb. 

Brand  E,  Cottage  Cheese, 
Lge.  Curd. 

Brand  D,  Longhorn  Cuts, 
15  Oz. 

Brand  C,  SI.  Pimento,  Lb. 

CREAM 

Brand  A,  Half  &  Half,  Pt.  8.20       26 

Brand  A,  Half  &  Half,  Qt.  7.82        13 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


8.32  25 

7.96  11 

7.85  21 

7.25  12 

7.25  12 

7.07  10 

6.85  7 


Creams  (conL) 

Brand  B,  Sour  Cream,  Pt.  7.11  73 

Brand  B,  Sour  Cream,  Pt.  6.88  25 

EGGS 

Brand  A,  Lge.  White,  Doz.  522.66  1082 

Brand  A,  Med.  "A",  Doz.  83.54  202 

Brand  B,  "A"  Med.,  3  Doz.  79.07  78 

Brand  B,  X-Lg.  "A"  White,  Doz.    54.72  106 

MARGARINE 

Brand  A,  Qtrs.  59.28  287 

Brand  B,  Qtrs.  38.58  88 

Brand  C,  Qtrs.  38.06  116 

Brand  D,  Qtrs.  15.00  38 

Brand  E,  Qtrs.  11.66  38 

Brand  F,  Qtrs.  10.92  35 

Brand  G,  Qtrs.  10.76  38 

Brand  A,  1  Lb.  9.65  44 

Brand  H,  Qtrs.  9.20  35 

Brand  I,  Qtrs.  8.94  28 

Brand  J,  Qtrs.  7.50  19 

MILK 

Brand  A,  Homog.,  Paper,  Gal.    481.25  1383 

Brand  A,  Homog.,  Glass,  Gal.  39.38  72 

Brand  B,  Homog.,  Paper,  Qt.  17.61  84 

Brand  A,  Buttermilk,  Gal.  10.29  24 

NONCARBONATED   DRINKS 

Brand  A,  Orange  29.93  289 
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The  Negro  customer  is  difficult  to  characterize 
due  to  the  rapid  and  significant  changes  that  are 
occurring  in  social  status  of  Negroes  in  every 
major  metropolitan  area.  Some  have  performed 
their  own  "Operation  Bootstrap"  to  remove 
themselves  and  their  families  from  the  hope- 
lessness and  helplessness  of  life  in  some  of  the 
solidly  Negro  communities.  By  far,  the  majority 
remain  in  the  substandard  situations  they  have 
known  all  their  lives,  and  themselves  create 
classes  within  their  own  racially  classed  society. 
The  food  store  operator  cannot  apply  the  same 


common  denominators  to  all  Negroes  as  con- 
sumers; but,  rather,  he  must  learn  to  recognize 
and  understand  the  motivations  that  character- 
ize the  distinctly  different  groups  that  are  emerg- 
ing today. 

The  Negro  shopper  we  are  characterizing  here 
lives  in  the  central  city  area  of  Cleveland  which, 
with  the  exception  of  several  pockets  of  whites, 
is  completely  Negro-populated.  She  is  43  years 
old  and  spends  $25.08  per  week  in  food  stores  of 
all  kinds,  with  71  per  cent  going  to  super  mar- 
kets. This  amounts  to  19.7  per  cent  of  her  fam- 


ily's  total  weekly  income. 

She  rates  a  store  on  the  basis  of  convenience 
(92  per  cent),  friendliness  (85  per  cent),  neatness 
(54  per  cent),  trading  stamps  (54  per  cent),  good 
selection  (46  per  cent),  meat  and  produce  (43  per 
cent),  and  low  prices  (15  per  cent). 

Although  every  type  of  shopper  seems  to  take 
the  general  high  quality  of  super  market  products 
for  granted,  the  Negro  shopper  is  particularly 
quality-conscious.  Perhaps  this  reflects  a  basic 
defensiveness  towards  a  type  of  discrimination 
she  feels  may  be  levied  against  her  if  she  is  not 
demanding  enough.  It  may  also  represent  a  form 
of  status-seeking.  By  purchasing  well-known 
brands  rather  than  house  labels  or  secondary 
labels,  she  is  purchasing  a  status  symbol  that  is 
within  her  grasp  economically  every  time  she 
makes  a  buying  decision. 

Whatever  the  motivations  may  be,  sociological 
or  otherwise,  she  leans  heavily  towards  nationally 
advertised  brands  and  products  with  established 
reputations  for  quality  in  nearly  all  her  purchases. 

She  prefers  to  purchase  her  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  bulk  displays;  prefers  to  shop  on 
Thursday  or  Saturday;  makes  two  trips  to  the 
store  per  week  and  sends  others  in  the  family  to 
the  store  two  more  times  per  week.  She  relies 
more  on  the  store  itself  to  remind  her  of  her 
needs  than  does  any  other  group  of  shoppers,  and 
she  frequently  responds  by  buying  from  special 
displays. 

She  is  sensitive  to  the  sort  of  treatment  she 
receives  from  store  personnel  and  will  not  toler- 
ate rudeness.  Multiple  prices  that  tax  her  ability 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  single  units  confuse  and 
annoy  her,  may  even  make  her  suspicious  of  a 
store's  motives. 


The  disposable  income  of  the  21 -plus  million  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  will  total  more  than  $30  billion 
this  year.  Nobody  is  going  to  segregate  that  much 
money.  Yet,  if  the  full  significance  of  the  Negro  shop- 
per in  the  super  market  is  to  be  understood,  food  mar- 
keters must  begin  to  evaluate  this  group  from  many 
viewpoints  and  characteristics. 

The  Negro's  buying  power  and  his  purchasing 
habits  are  grossly  underestimated  and  misunderstood; 
and  consequently,  many  opportunities  to  promotionally 
cater  to  this  ethnic  group  are  being  overlooked.  Even 
now  in  the  1960s  it  is  still  one  of  the  least  understood 
segments  of  the  U.  S.  consumer  complex. 

Negroes  are  buying  the  good  things  in  life,  from 
automobiles  to  better  and  more  food  store  products. 
Their  standard  of  living  is  continuously  rising.  Negro 
breadwinners  have  more  than  doubled  their  average 
weekly  incomes  since  1950,  while  their  white  counter- 
parts have  seen  only  a  60  per  cent  income  rise.  The 
Negro,  to  be  sure,  has  a  long,  hard  way  to  go  in  his 
struggle  for  economic  and  social  equality.  But  he  is 
slowly  getting  there. 

Social  background 

Throughout  their  lives,  Negro  consumers  have  been 
conditioned  to  think  and  respond  in  terms  of  special 
restrictions.  Negroes,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to 
identify  with  white  consumers. 

P.  Parke  Gibson,  himself  a  Negro,  and  marketing 
consultant,  explains  it  this  way:  "The  previous  con- 
ditioning of  the  Negro  people,  which  has  lasted  for 
over  300  years,  and  their  constant  social  upheaval,  has 
caused  them  to  think,  consider  and  respond  as 
Negroes.  In  the  light  of  this,  it  is  not  likely,  despite 
whatever  barriers  might  be  lowered  or  opportunities 
increased,  that  the  Negro  will  be  able  to  discard  this 
conditioning.  His  racial  reaction  to  a  given  company, 
product  or  service  can  mean  increased  sales  and  a 
more  favorable  image  when  it  is  used  properly.  New 
sales  goals  are  attainable  in  the  market,  comprised  of 
consumers  who  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  buy.  but 
who  definitely  need  to  be  motivated  through  ap- 
proaches which,  among  other  things,  take  into  account 
their  social  attitudes  and  aspirations.  Whether  the 
Negro  problem  remains  a  problem  or  becomes  an  op- 
portunity depends  upon  how  thoroughly  one  looks  at 
it — and  from  what  angle." 

Economic  background 

Some  companies  are  reluctant  to  employ  or  upgrade 
qualified  Negroes,  basing  many  of  their  decisions  solely 
on  the  color  of  their  employes'  skins.  There  may  be 
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many  so-called  "reasons"  or  "business  considerations" 
put  forth  for  not  utilizing  Negroes  in  certain  positions; 
but  Negroes  still  have  to  think  and  respond  in  terms 
of  these  restrictions  imposed  upon  them.  Here  again, 
Negroes  cannot  identify  with  white  consumers. 

Negroes,  however,  are  not  taking  this  lying  down. 
They  are  continuously  upgrading  their  economic  status 
through  great  stress  on  education  and  vocational  op- 
portunities. 

In  education,  median  years  of  schooling  completed 
by  the  Negro  population  14  years  and  over  in  1964 
was  9.0  for  males  and  9.7  for  females.  This  is  only 
2.5  and  2.2  years  less,  respectively,  than  the  11.5  for 
white  males  and  11.9  years  for  white  females. 

Statistics  for  Negroes  who  have  completed  their 
education  reflect  sharp  advances  in  their  educational 
level.  Among  Negro  men  25  to  34  years  old  in  1964, 
the  percentage  who  did  not  complete  elementary 
school  dropped  from  30  per  cent  in  1960  to  18  per 
cent  in  1964.  There  was  a  similar  decline  for  Negro 
women.  In  the  same  age  group  there  was  an  increase 
of  about  12  per  cent  having  completed  one  to  four 
years  of  high  school  for  Negro  men  and  eight  per 
cent  for  Negro  women. 

Illiteracy  among  Negroes  has  dropped  from  30  per 
cent  in  1913  to  five  per  cent  in  1960.  With  more 
emphasis  on  college  education,  Negro  enrollment  has 
climbed  from  23,000  in  1940  to  220,000  in  1960. 

Psychological  factors  shape  Negro  buying  habits 

The  urban  Negro,  largely  because  of  his  socio-eco- 
nomic background,  has  become  acutely  quality-  and 
brand-conscious.  It  might  truly  be  said  that  the  re- 
strictions that  make  the  Negro  feel  he  is  a  second-class 
citizen  also  have  tended  to  make  him  a  first-class 
customer.  His  insistence  then  on  brand  names  and 
quality-products  reflect  a  need  commonly  referred  to 
as  "status-seeking."  As  in  all  of  his  other  purchases, 
what  he  wants  most  when  purchasing  good  products 
is  the  best  quality  he  can  afford.  And  quality  in  foods 
is  generally  put  ahead  of  price  since  the  Negro  is 
determined  to  enjoy  the  symbols  of  status  in  an  area 
where  the  alternatives  are  only  minimally  less  costly. 

There  have  been  several  good  Negro  market  brand 
and  quality  studies  which  document  the  previous 
statements.  Among  these  the  marketer  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  Negro  consumer  report  on  buying  habits 
in  five  major  Negro  markets  by  the  research  depart- 
ment of  Continental  Broadcasting,  Inc.  This  report 
contains  134  consumer  categories,  listing  4,009  brands, 
mostly  food  products. 

Another  significant  Negro  food  products  study,  con- 
text continued  on  next  page 


The  Negro  shopper's  special  needs 

The  complete  story  of  the  Negro  shopper  and  the 
super  market  has  never  been  told.  In  fact,  until 
now,  there  has  not  been  available  a  detailed  audit 
of  super  market  products  as  purchased  by  Negroes 
in  a  densely  populated  residential  area. 

The  urgency  of  Negro  marketing  facts 

The  Negro  market  is  not  just  an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  a  marketing  fact  of  life  that  can 
be  ignored  only  at  the  expense  of  profits. 

Until  more  operators  develop  solid  statistical 
guides  to  Negro  area  merchandising,  stores  in 
areas  of  shifting  population  will  be  vulnerable  to 
costly  mistakes.  Few,  if  any,  food  retailing  com- 
panies have  pinpointed  the  size  of  the  typical 
Negro  transaction  or  the  average  number  of  items 
purchased.  And  few  know  whether  the  typical 
Negro  shopper  has  enough  reserve  spending  power 
to  buy  more  items  on  impulse. 

What,  for  that  matter,  is  the  most  appropriate 
mix  of  "quality"  and  "price"  brands?  What  pro- 
motions and  advertised  specials  have  the  greatest 
appeal  to  Negro  shoppers?  Is  there  enough  of  a 
difference  to  warrant  specially  tailored  ads  for 
Negro  media? 

Some  experts  feel  that  time  and  social  changes 
will  further  soften  the  distinction  between  the 
shopping  preferences  of  Negroes  and  those  of 
other  ethnic  groups.  But  these  changes  will  take 
place  slowly.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  they  are 
not  likely  to  reduce  the  need  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  colored  shopper. 


ize  of  Negro  market 


Total  U.S.  Population  12% 
78  Largest  Cities*  25% 
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ducted  by  American  Research  Service  Division,  shows 
brand  preference  and  usage  data  for  many  food  prod- 
ucts in  ten  major  Negro  markets,  including  Cleveland. 

Negro  food  retailing:  location  of  Negro  market 

Analysis  of  the  1960  Census  shows  a  decided  shift 
of  the  entire  population  toward  the  large  cities.  One 
of  the  most  surprising  aspects  of  that  shift  is  the  con- 
centration of  Negro  families  in  the  very  largest  cities 
of  the  nation.  While  14  per  cent  or  one-seventh  of 
the  total  white  population  relocated  within  the  25 
largest  cities,  over  33  per  cent  or  one-third  of  all  Ne- 
groes in  1960  lived  within  the  confines  of  these  cities. 

During  this  same  period  of  growing  Negro  concen- 
tration in  the  major  markets,  white  families  moved 
from  the  central  city  core  of  urban  markets  into 
suburban  areas.  This  population  shift  has  left  many 
urban  retailers  heavily  dependent  upon  Negro  con- 
sumer trade. 

Negro  population  is  now  pegged  at  12  per  cent 
of  the  U.  S.  total;  but  these  families  represent  over 
25  per  cent — one  out  of  four  consumers — of  the 
aggregate  population  of  78  leading  cities.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  Negro  consumers  represent 
25  per  cent  of  the  population  of  these  markets  in- 
dividually, for  this  varies  from  market  to  market  and 


ranges  up  to  54  per  cent  of  total  population  in  one 
such  market  (Washington  D.C.).  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
the  scene  of  our  Consumer  Dynamics  Study,  Negro 
central  city  population  runs  over  30  per  cent;  sub- 
urban Negro  population  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  suburban  population. 

Food  store  expenditures 

The  most  recent  estimates  now  show  that  total  U.  S. 
Negro  income  for  4.8  million  families  is  around  $24 
billion  annually — an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent  in 
just  four  years. 

Total  food  store  expenditures  for  Negroes  are  esti- 
mated to  be  over  four  billion  dollars.  Studies  in  major 
Negro  markets  show  that  a  large  share  of  this  business 
is  concentrated  in  the  nation's  urban  super  markets. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  concentration  of  Negro 
food  purchases  in  super  markets  is  the  same  as  for 
other  consumers — the  preference  of  one-stop  shopping 
for  major  needs.  And,  of  course,  the  super  market 
appeals  to  the  Negro  shopper  because  of  wider  and 
better  selection  of  brands  and  variety  of  product. 

Some  food  product  preferences  among  Negroes 

Let's  examine  some  statistics  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  data  as  to  consumption 


%  Over 
Average 
Product  Group $  Sales 

Apricots,  Canned +53% 

Asparagus,  Canned 25 

Baby  Cereals  &  Formula 129 

Baked  Beans 16 

Baking  Powder,  Soda 102 

Beans,  Dried 77 

Beer,  Ale 25 

Beets,  Canned 19 

Biscuits  &  Doughs,  Refrig 35 

Butter 16 

Cake  Flour 76 

Cereals,  Hot 87 

Chewing  Gum 19 

Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 18 

Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners 26 

Cigars,  Pipe  Tobacco 18 

Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 28 

Corn,  Canned 34 

Corn  &  Potato  Meal 207 

Creams,  Lotions 80 

Deodorants 21 

Extracts  &  Food  Coloring 117 

Family  Flour 54 


s  thai  sell  heller  man  average 


Product  Group 


%  Over 
Average 
t  Sales 


Fruit  Drinks,  Canned 50 

Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 40 

Greens,  Okra,  Canned 52 

Household    Deodorants 51 

Laxatives 65 

Lye,  Lime 73 

Macaroni  &  Spaghetti,  Canned  52 

Meats  &  Fish,  Frozen 14 

Medicines 27 

Milk,  Canned 107 

Milk,  Fresh 30 

Milk,  Powdered  &  Substitutes.  50 

Mixed  Vegetables,  Canned. .. .  87 

Mouthwash 40 

Muffin  &  Corn  Bread  Mix 136 

Noncarbonated  Drinks 64 

Paper  Towels  &  Holders 30 

Peas,  Canned 20 

Pickle  Specialties 24 

Ported  Meats, 

Spreads,  Franks,  Canned 66 

Preserves,  Jam,  Marmalade...  19 

Rice 60 


Product  Group 


'.,  Over 
Average 
$  Sales 


Salmon,  Canned 60 

Salt 36 

Sandwich  Spreads 163 

Sardines,  Canned 76 

Shortening 96 

Spices 82 

Spinach,  Canned 53 

Stove  Polish 84 

Sugar 29 

Sugar  Substitutes 130 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Canned 68 

Syrups  &  Molasses 25 

Toilet  Soap 26 

Tomato  Juice 40 

Tomatoes,  Paste,  Sauce 25 

Vinegar 20 

Waterless  Soap,  Oils 68 

Wine,  Drink  Mixes 32 

Yeast 55 

(Based   on    a    comparison   of   dollar    sales 

over  an  eight-week  period  in  a  Negro 
neighborhood  super  market  compared  to 
average  sales  in  stores  serving  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  consumers.) 
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patterns   among   the   nation's   Negro   population    as 

compared  to  white. 

Meats:   Eight   per  cent   more  consumed   of  all   kinds;   six 

per  cent  more  poultry  and  34  per  cent  more  pork. 

Bread:  Fifteen  per  cent  more. 

Soft  drinks,  fruit  ades:  Nine  per  cent  more  among  urban 

Negro  families  earning  over  $4,000  yearly. 

Frozen  vegetables:  Four  per  cent  more  among  urban  Negro 

families  in  the  $2,000  to  $4,000  income  category;  in  the 

over  $4,000  income  categories,  26  per  cent  more. 

Canned   vegetables:   Urban    Negro  families   earning   under 

$2,000   spend    19    per   cent    more;    families    in   the   over 

$2,000   income  category  spend   less  than  white  families. 

Obviously,  all  Negro  families  buy  a  lot  of  vege- 
tables, fresh,  canned  and  frozen.  But  as  they  go  up 
the  income  ladder,  they  tend  to  switch  from  canned 
to  fresh  and  frozen. 

Condiments:  A  smaller  percentage  of  Negro  families  in  all 
income  groups  use  catsup,  chili,  barbecue  sauce  and 
tomato  relishes.  Those  families  that  do  buy  these  products 
spent  approximately  the  same  as  white  families. 
Processed  milks:  In  virtually  all  income  levels,  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  Negro  families  (60  per  cent  more) 
buy  milk,  and  they  spend  considerably  more  per  family. 
This  is  related  to  the  much  greater  proportion  of  children 
under  10  in  Negro  families. 


Canned  spaghetti  with  meat:  Per  urban  Negro  family  pur- 
chase is  55  per  cent  more  than  per  white  family  purchase. 
Regular  packaged  rice:  Almost  three  times  as  many  Negro 
families  buy  regular  packaged  rice  as  do  white  families, 
and  the  amount  purchased  is  in  direct  relation — three 
times  as  much. 

Precooked  rice:  This  propensity  for  rice  carries  over  into 
the  more  expensive  precooked  packaged  rice.  The  same 
percentage  of  each  race  purchases  the  product  but  the 
purchase  rate  among  Negro  families  is  28  per  cent  greater. 
Frozen  dinners:  Negro  families  don't  buy  as  many  frozen 
dinners  as  white  families,  and  they  buy  less  per  family. 
Frozen  dessert  pies:  A  smaller  percentage  of  Negro  families 
ibuy  these  products;  but  those  who  do  use  almost  one- 
third  more. 

Refrigerated  biscuits:  Here  a  greater  percentage  of  Negroes 
buy  the  product,  and  they  buy  40  per  cent  more. 

The  Negro  consumer,  undoubtedly,  is  becoming 
more  valuable  as  a  marketing  target  for  special  pro- 
motions, features,  displays,  advertising,  etc.,  in  those 
areas  that  define  his  tastes  and  preferences.  Because 
such  rapid  and  vast  changes  are  taking  place,  yard- 
sticks and  guideposts  are  necessary  to  better-evaluate 
local  urban  markets  pertaining  to  Negro  consumers. 

Part  II  of  this  report,  which  follows,  provides  much 
data  on  purchase  patterns  and  habits  of  the  Negro 
shopper  in  an  urban  area. 


Negro 


Avg.  No.  of  years  at  present  location 16.3  yrs.  (9.7  yrs.) 

Avg.  No.  of  persons  per  household 3.7(3.8) 

Avg.  No.  of  trips  per  week  to  food  stores  of  all  types 3.3  (3.1) 

Avg.  No.  of  trips  per  week  to  super  markets 2.0  (1.9) 

Total  spent  in  all  food  stores $25.08  ($26.69) 

Per  cent  spent  in  super  markets 71  %  (77%) 


Avg.  Age  (of  wife):  43  (41) 


Under  35 

20%  (30%) 

35-44 

45%  (33%) 

45  &  over 

35%  (37%) 

Avg.  Weekly 

Income:  $127  ($179) 

Under $150 

65%  (40%) 

$150— $199 

18%  (23%) 

$200  &  over 

17%  (37%) 

Occupation: 

White  Collar 

20%  (54%) 

Blue  Collar 

70%  (40%) 

Retired 

10%  (6%) 

(Figures  in  parentheses  are  averages  for  all  consumer  groups  studied.) 
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Published  by  Negroes  for  Negroes. 
Ebony  Magazine  speaks  with  authority 
on  problems  of  marketing  to  Negro 
consumers.  To  substantiate  our  find- 
ings and  shed  new  light  on  the  Negro's 
relationship  to  the  super  market.  Pro- 
gressive Grocer  interviewed  Ebony 
publisher,  J.  Jackson.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  this  interview. 

Q.  How  would  you  describe  the  Negro 
market  with  regard  to  food  retailing? 
A.  The  Negro  market  certainly  is  a 
basic  market.  We  are  a  hard  and  fast 
market  that  is  comprised  of  all  the 
special  markets,  as  when  we  talk  about 
a  so-called  white  market. 

Q.  How  would  you  characterize  the  at- 
titude of  operators  of  super  markets 
toward  the  Negro  shopper? 
A.  I  think  the  attitude  of  the  smart  re- 
tailer is  pretty  good.  These  progressive 
retailers  are  recognizing  that  they  have 
to  cater  to  Negro  consumers.  Others 
are  far  behind.  The  food  retailer  cer- 
tainly has  been  confronted  with  a  mar- 
keting problem  in  recent  years  since 
there  have  been  many  new  young 
Negro  consumers  moving  into  the  big 
cities.  This  trend  puts  pressure  on  the 
retailer  to  select  those  kinds  of  items 
and  brands  which  the  Negro  consumer 
would  most  likely  want  to  purchase.  It 
really  means  complete  reorientation  as 
far  as  many  of  the  retailers  in  the  big 
cities  are  concerned. 

Q.  Are  the  majority  of  the  nation's 
super  markets  geared  for  Negro  trade 
in  heavily  Negro-populated  areas? 
A.  Some  have  done  a  fairly  decent  job, 
but,  of  course,  they  need  a  lot  more 
guidance.  To  a  greater  extent  many  of 
the  decisions  really  are  made  in  the 
central  buying  offices.  This  means  that 
many  of  the  individual  stores  do  not 
have  the  type  of  autonomy  that  might 
be  advisable  in  the  central  city  oper 
ations,  where  the  stock  patterns  are 
vastly  different. 

Q.  How  about  brand  loyalty  among 
Negro  versus  white  consumers? 


A.  We  have  studies  which  show  that 
Negroes  consistently  will  buy  the 
brands  that  are  nationally  advertised, 
the  ones  that  have  the  prestige  conno- 
tation and  the  brands  about  which  they 
can  feel  pretty  sure. 

Q.  Why  is  this  so? 

A.  The  Negro  has  very  deep  psycho- 
logical needs.  He  often  feels  left  out 
or  forced  outside  as  expressed  by  the 
so-called  present-existing  social  revolu- 
tion. Often  the  association  of  a  name- 
product  with  himself  provides  a  lift. 

Q.  Are  Negroes  quality-conscious? 

A.  I  think  this  question  is  certainly  tied 
up  with  the  matter  of  brand  loyalty. 
Nationally  advertised  brands  are  gen- 
erally associated  with  quality,  and  you 
will  find  that  many  Negroes  are  sensi- 
tive to  quality  and  select  the  brands 
they  can  trust.  You  will  also  find  Ne- 
groes to  be  more  health-conscious  than 
many  other  consumers.  The  relation- 
ship of  quality  foods  to  their  own  health 
is  almost  inseparable. 

Q.  Do  Negroes'  food  product  purchases 
differ  from  whites'  purchases  in  regard 
to  meat,  produce,  dairy,  frozen  foods, 
bakery  items,  grocery  products,  non- 
food products  and  health  and  beauty 
aids? 

A.   MEAT 

Figures  that  we  have  confirm  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  data  which 
shows  that  Negroes  purchase  more 
poultry  and  pork,  proportionally,  than 
other  consumers.  Also  some  studies 
show  packaged  items,  namely  frank- 
furters, have  a  high  purchase  rate. 

PRODUCE 

Negroes  tend  to  purchase  more  South- 
ern-type vegetables,  especially  greens. 
They  will  serve  several  vegetables  on 
the  table  at  any  given  meal.  Fresh 
oranges  and  lemons  tend  to  sell  a  bit 
more.  Many  other  produce  items  have 
far  less  demand. 

DAIRY 

I  don't  think  there  is  much  basic  differ- 
ence. Retailers  tell  us  they  sell  much 
more  bulk  ice  cream  and  still  do  well 
with  packaged  ice  cream. 

FROZEN   FOODS 

Frozen-vegetable  purchases  by  Negroes 
are  higher  on  a  per  capita  basis  than 
white  consumers';  whereas  frozen  fruits 
are  purchased  heavily  by  white  con- 
sumers. 

BAKERY 

The  Negro  consumer  does  a  lot  of 
home  baking.  More  than  the  white  con- 
sumer. Consequently,  she  represents  a 


better-than-average  market  for  flour 
and  spices. 

GROCERY  PRODUCTS 

One  product  that  Negroes  buy  heavily 
is  canned  spaghetti  and  meat  balls.  This 
surprised  us  at  first,  until  we  were  told 
that  the  Italian  population  does  not 
purchase  canned  spaghetti.  They  make 
it  themselves.  This  was  a  little  mis- 
leading until  we  realized  what  was  be- 
hind the  figures. 

HaBA  NON-FOOD  PRODUCTS 

In  certain  sections,  Negroes  spend 
about  38  per  cent  more  than  white  con- 
sumers. This  offers  the  retailer  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  cash  in  on 
"plus"  sales. 

Q.  Are  Negroes  heavy  spenders  for  bev- 
erages, such  as  soft  drinks,  beer,  wine 
and  liquor? 

A.  The  Negro  is  an  exceptional  con- 
sumer of  soft  drinks  of  all  types.  The 
kind  of  packages  that  these  are  sold  in, 
cans,  disposable  bottles,  etc.,  often 
have  a  better  reception  among  Negroes 
than  they  do  among  white  consumers. 
Some  retailers  tell  us  they  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  Negroes  will 
pay  premium  prices  for  canned  soft 
drinks  and  did  so  before  they  became 
generally  popular  with  other  consumers. 

Q.  Do  Negro  shoppers  insist  on  clean, 
neat,   uncluttered  stores? 

A.  A  few  super  market  operators  may 
tell  you  that  Negro  shoppers  want  ev- 
erything cluttered.  I  think  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  that  they  like  a  good 
clean  store,  where  they  can  see  what 
they  are  getting,  plus  quality,  the  same 
as  any  other  consumer. 

Q.  How  should  a  super  market  chain 
handle  advertising  in  Negro  areas? 

A.  The  smarter  ones  are  using  many 
displays  oriented  to  their  Negro  cus- 
tomers, not  only  to  attract  them  to 
their  store  windows,  but  also  to  lead 
them  inside.  Negroes  have  had  very 
little  recognition  in  the  past.  Conse- 
quently, today  there  is  a  severe  hunger 
for  personal  identification.  Retailers  in 
Negro  communities  have  found  that 
displays  which  have  pictures  of  Negroes 
get  far  more  attention  from  Negro 
shoppers  than  white  consumers  would 
give  to  a  comparable  display  showing 
white  shoppers.  Every  white  consumer 
sees  himself  in  relation  to  every  prod- 
uct in  every  situation,  every  day.  Ne- 
groes seldom  see  this.  Here  is  a  new 
area,  an  exceptional  one,  for  the  re- 
tailer in  store  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  to  use  Negroes  in  good 
wholesome  advertising  situations. 
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How  48  major 
product  groups 
compare  in 
10  performance 

measurements 
in  a  Negro 
super  market 

ased  on  average  weekly  sales 
er  an  eight-week  period) 

Measurements  in  these  col- 

ms  reflect  actual  merchandise 

Dvements;  sales  data  on  these 

rtc   have  been  adjusted  for 

ibility   and  may  not  be 

conjunction  with  linear 

and  number  of  items  shown. 


Lin 

■' Per  Shelf  Foot 

ft 

Per  1 

em 

$ 

%  to 

Unit 

%to 

Shelf 

% 

Unit 

No. 

$ 

Unit 

Product  group 

Sales 

Total 

Sales 

Total 

Feet 

Sales 

Sales 

Items 

Sales 

Sales 

MEAT 

$8,382.91 

28.30 

11,190.2 

14.39 

*89.0 

$*81.00 

*108.1 

262 

$27.52 

36.7 

PRODUCE 

2,016.19 

6.81 

5,557.0 

7.15 

*106.0 

*16.35 

*45.1 

125 

13.87 

38.2 

DAIRY 

2,963.56 

10.00 

7,615.2 

9.79 

*60.0 

*42.47 

*109.1 

342 

7.45 

19.1 

FROZEN  FOODS 

919.58 

3.10 

2,163.7 

2.77 

*112.0 

*7.06 

*16.6 

286 

2.76 

6.5 

TOTAL  GROCERY 

13,558.39 

45.77 

47,995.8 

61.77 

2,516.9 

4.63 

16.4 

3,431 

3.40 

12.0 

Baby  Foods 

172.91 

,58 

1,388.6 

1.79 

83.6 

1.78 

14.3 

204; 

.73 

5.9 

Baking  Mixes 

444.30 

1.50 

1,204.6 

1.55 

61.9 

6.17 

16.7 

158 

2.42 

6.6 

Baking  Needs 

86.41 

.29 

349.6 

.45 

69.4 

1.07 

4.3 

48 

1.55 

6.3 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  etc 

364.19  ': 

1.23 

332.0 

.43 

101.1 

3.10 

2.8 

127 

2.47 

2.2 

Bread,  Rolls 

1,038.49 

3.51 

3,887.9 

5.00 

109.6 

8.15 

30.5 

123 

7.26 

27.2 

Cakes 

346.04 

1.17 

1,028.9 

.1.32 

70.3 

4.23 

12.6 

193 

1.54 

4.6 

Candy,  Gum 

315.84 

1.07 

2,527.7 

3,25 

119.6 

2.27 

18.2 

177 

1.53 

12.3 

CprpaK 

380  83 

1.29 

1,149.0 

1*48 

64.9 

5  04 

15.2 
8.4 

i?n 

2.73 
15.75 

8.2 
9.0 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  etc. 

1,520.23 

5.13 

866.7 

A  »"TvJ 

1.12 

88.7 

14.74 

1  L-\J      • 

83 

Coffee 

736.89 

2.49 

716.5 

.92 

76.2 

8.31 

8.1 

52 

12.18 

11.8 

Condiments,  Pickles 

511.03 

1.73 

1,923.1 

2.47 

98.7 

4.45 

16.8 

213 

2.06 

7.8 

Crackers 

151.93 

.51 

498.7 

.64 

49.4 

2.64 

8.7 

59 

2.21 

7.3 

Cookies 

260.14 

.88 

725.5 

.93 

90,4 

2.47 

6.9 

115 

1.94 

5.4 

Fish,  Canned 

216.34 

.73 

793.2 

1.02 

23.7 

7.85 

28.8 

38 

4.90 

17.9 

Fruits,  Canned 

368.09 

1,24 

1,660.8 

2.14 

82.0 

3.86 

17.4 

114 

2.78 

12.5 

Fruit,  Dried 

6.14 

.02 

20.9 

.03 

10.1 

.52 

1.8 

5 

1.06 

3.6 

Household  Supplies 

498.18 

1.68 

1,621.6 

2.09 

126.3  : 

3.39 

11.0 

180 

2.38 

7.7 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

303.32  ; 

1.02 

692.7 

.89 

83.9  : 

3.11 

7.1 

78 

3.34 

7.6 

Juices,  Canned 

369.00 

1.25 

1,459.6 

1.88 

95.5 

3.32 

13.1 

86 

3.69 

14.6 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

136.45 

.46 

530.1 

.68 

51.3 

2.29 

8.9 

66 

1.78 

6.9 

Meat,  Prepared  Foods 

455.62 

1.54 

2,125.7 

2.73 

86.5! 

4.53 

21.1 

126 

3.11 

14.5 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

307.18 

1.04 

1,921.6 

2.47 

27.8 

9.50 

59.4 

26 

10.16 

63.5 

Paper  Products 

575.75 

1.94 

2,162.2 

2.78 

105.1 

4.71 

17.7 

129 

3.84 

14.4 

Pet  Foods 

278.50 

.94 

1,437.4 

1.85 

118.5 

2.02 

10.4 

106 

2.26 

11.7 

Salad  Dressings 

164.95 

.56 

431.8  | 

.56 

37.8 

3.75 

9.8 

50 

2.84 

7.4 

Shortenings  Oils 

288.54 

.97 

459.4 

.59 

48.7 

5.09 

8.1 

35 

7.09 

11.3 

Snacks,  Desserts 

320.73 

1.08 

1,349.3 

1.74 

143.3 

1.92 

8.1 

179 

1.54 

6.5 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

884.88 

2.98 

2,767.6 

3.56 

83.2 

9.14 

28.6 

130 

5.85 

18.3 

Soft  Drinks 

615.56 

2.08 

•5,799.8 

7.46 

38.1 

13.89 

130.9 

120 

4.41 

41.6 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

147.79 

.50 

1,071.1 

1.38 

48.1 

2.64 

19.1 

57 

2.23 

16.2 

Sugar 

497.42 

1.68 

938.0 

1.21 

18.9 

22.63 

42.7 

14 

30.55 

57.6 

Tea 

62.05 

.21 

123.9 

.16 

15.9 

3.36 

6.7 

21 

2.54 

5.1 

Vegetables,  Canned 

541.85 

1.83 

3,415.8 

4.39 

108.5  . 

4.29 

27.1 

150 

3.11 

19.6 

Vegetables,  Dried 

169.79 

.57 

580.8 

.75 

23.9  ; 

6.11 

20.9 

41 

3.56 

12.2 

Misc.  Grocery 

21.03 

.07 

33.7 

.04 

56.0 

.32 

.5 

8 

2.26 

3.6 

TOTAL  NON-FOODS 

1,781.34 

6.02 

3,215.9 

4.13 

493.5 

3.10 

5.6 

1,287 

1.19 

2.1 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

736.14 

2.49 

1,366.8 

1.76 

149.6  ! 

4.23 

7.9 

299 

2.12 

3.9 

Housewares 

417.53 

1.40 

791.5 

1.02 

110.0 1 

3.26 

6.2 

384  ] 

.93 

1.8 

Pet  Supplies 

13.43 

.05 

69.8 

.09 

18.0  | 

.64 

3.3 

35  | 

.33 

1.7 

Promotional  Merch. 

288.90 

.98 

376.8 

.48 

20.4 

12.18 

15.9 

170 

1.46 

1.9 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

207.60 

.70 

240.1 

.31 

38.9  ; 

4.59 

5.3 

210 

.85 

1.0 

Mags.,  Stationery  &  Toys   102.31 

.35 

337.2 

.43 

63.2 

1.39 

4.6 

185 

.48 

1.6 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

15.43 

.05 

33.7  : 

.04 

93.4 

.14 

.3 

4 

3.32 

7.2 

TOTAL  STORE              $29,621.97  100.00 

77,737.8  100.00 

3,377.4 

$7.54 

19.8 

5.733 

$4.44 

11.7 

°rogress«v«  mocu 


How  63  product  groups  in  dairy,  frozen  foods  and  grocer) 
rank  in  contribution  lo  total  weekly  sales  in  me 
Store  and  in  the  "Negro  Neighborhood  store 

"Composite  is  based  on  $  sales  in  10  stores  over  an  eight-week  period  during  June,  July  and  August. 

•Negro  figures  are  based  on  sales  in  a  super  market  located  in  this  type  of  neighborhood  over  the  same  time  and  period  as  the  composite. 


Composite  store 

Negro 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

UNIT 
SAl  E     R.NK 

OF 

UNITS 

ftCCUM. 
<?.  OF 

UNITS 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

07 

OF 

UNITS 

ACCUM. 

■;  of 

UNITS 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

♦Soft  Drinks 

5912     1 

9.70 

9.70 

5800     1 

9.51 

9.51 

Stationery,  Magazines  &  Toys 

Bread  &  Rolls 

3570    2 

5.86 

15.56 

3888    2 

6.38 

15.89 

Jams,  Jellies  &  Spreads 

Canned  Vegetables 

3076    3 

5.05 

20.61 

3416     3 

5.60 

21.49 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

Snacks,  Desserts 

2243    4 

3.68 

24.29 

1349  18 

2.21 

23.70 

Canned  Fish 

Paper  Products 

2236    5 

3.66 

27.95 

2162    7 

3.55 

27.25 

Promotional  Merchandise 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

2122    6 

3.48 

31.43 

2768    4 

4.54 

31.79 

Crackers 

Candy,  Gum 

2093     7 

3.43 

34.86 

2528    5 

4.15 

35.94 

Salad  Dressings,  Mayonnaise 

Milk,  Fresh 

1883    8 

3.09 

37.95 

2265    6 

3.71 

39.65 

Frozen  Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

Baby  Foods 

1869    9 

3.07 

41.02 

1389  15 

2.27 

41.92 

Baking  Needs 

Soup,  Canned,  Dry 

1825  10 

2.98 

44.00 

1071  22 

1.75 

43.67 

Dried  Vegetables 

Canned  Meats,  Prepared  Foods 

1810  11 

2.97 

46.97 

2126    8 

3.48 

47.15 

Refrigerated  Biscuits  &  Doughs 

Household  Supplies 

1789  12 

2.93 

49.90 

1622  12 

2.66 

49.81 

Butter 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Olives 

1747  13 

2.87 

52.77 

1923    9 

3.15 

52.96 

Frozen  Meats  &  Fish 

Canned  Fruits 

1742  14 

2.86 

55.63 

1661  11 

2.72 

55.68 

Shortenings,  Oils 

Pet  Foods 

1620  15 

2.65 

58.28 

1437  14 

2.36 

58.04 

Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

Cereals 

1402  16 

2.30 

60.58 

1149  20 

1.88 

59.92 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes 

Cakes 

1290  17 

2.12 

62.70 

1029  23 

1.69 

61.61 

Tea 

Baking  Mixes 

1184  18 

1.94 

64.64 

1205  19 

1.97 

63.58 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

Frozen  Vegetables 

1173  19 

1.92 

66.56 

1099  21 

1.80 

65.38 

Cream 

Eggs 

1103  20 

1.81 

68.37 

1350  17 

2.21 

67.59 

Frozen  Cakes,  Pies,  Pasteries 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

1076  21 

1.77 

70.14 

1367  16 

2.24 

69.83 

Pet  Supplies 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

1059  22 

1.74 

71.88 

724  30 

1.19 

71.02 

Frozen  Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 

Canned  Juices 

1021  23 

1.68 

73.56 

1460  13 

2.39 

73.41 

Refrigerated  Salads 

Margarine 

937  24 

1.54 

75.10 

961  24 

1.58 

74.99 

Frozen  Fruits 

Cookies 

925  25 

1.52 

76.62 

726  29 

1.19 

76.18 

Dried  Fruits 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

894  26 

1.46 

78.08 

1922  10 

3.15 

79.33 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

Housewares 

862  27 

1.41 

79.49 

792  28 

1.30 

80.63 

Frozen  Italian  Foods 

Cigarettes,  Cigars 

819  28 

1.34 

80.83 

867  26 

1.42 

82.05 

Misc.  Grocery  Products 

Coffee 

780  29 

1.28 

82.11 

717  31 

1.18 

83.23 

Misc.  Frozen  Foods 

Sugar 

780  30 

1.28 

83.39 

938  25 

1.54 

84.77 

Frozen  Chinese,  Mexican 

Frozen  Juices 

758  31 
705  32 

1.24 
1.16 

84.63 
85.79 

126  50 
639  34 

.21 
1.05 

84.98 
86.03 

Frozen  Soups 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

•TOTAL 

*  Individual  bottl»-  and  cant 
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Variations  in  sales  patterns  in  the  Negro 
neighborhood  store  compared  to  the  average 
super  market  can  be  seen  in  this  table.  The 
63  major  product  categories  in  groceries, 
frozen  foods,  dairy  and  non-foods  in  the  com- 
posite super  market  are  ranked  in  descend- 
ing order  of  unit  sales  with  the  unit  sales 
and  ranking  of  each  product  category  in  a 
high  income  neighborhood  alongside.  Sales 
in  the  Negro  neighborhood  store  have  been 
equated  to  the  $30,000  weekly  sales  of  the 
composite  store. 


Composite  store 

Negro 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

%    ACCUM. 

OF    %  OF 

UNITS   UNITS 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

%  / 

OF 

UNITS 

\CCUM. 
%  OFS 
UNIT 

651  33 

1.07  86.86 

337  46 

.55 

86.58 

648  34 

1.06  87.92 

693  32 

1.14 

87.72 

622  35 

1.02  88.94 

530  36 

.87 

88.59 

613  36 

1.01  89.95 

793  27 

1.30 

89.89 

518  37 

.85  90.80 

377  43 

.62 

90.51 

517  38 

.85  91.65 

499  37 

.82 

91.33 

467  39 

.77  92.42 

432  39 

.71 

92.04 

458  40 

.75  93.17 

360  44 

.59 

92.63 

391  41 

.64  93.81 

350  45 

.57 

93.20 

369  42 

.61  94.42 

581  35 

.95 

94.15 

365  43 

.60  95.02 

664  33 

1.09 

95.24 

363  44 

.60  95.62 

398  42 

.65 

95.89 

353  45 
342  46 

.58  96.20 

407  41 

.67 

96.56 

.56  96.76 

459  38 

.75 

97.31 

255  47 

.42  97.18 

431  40 

.71 

98.02 

247  48 

.41  97.59 

332  47 

.54 

98.56 

238  49 

.39  97.98 

124  51 

.20 

98.76 

238  50 

.39  98.37 

240  48 

.39 

99.15 

215  51 

.35  98.72 

139  49 

.23 

99.38 

153  52 

.25  98.97 

43  55 

.07 

99.45 

102  53 

.17  99.14 

70  52 

.11 

99.56 

98  54 

.16  99.30 

33  58 

.05 

99.61 

77  55 

.13  99.43 

44  54 

.07 

99.68 

68  56 

.11  99.54 

!   52  53 

.09 

99.77 

63  57 

.10  99.64 

21  60 

.03 

99.80 

62  58 

.10  99.74 

34  56 

.06 

99.86 

59  59 

.10  99.84 

24  59 

.04 

99.90 

47  60 

.08  99.92 

34  56 

.06 

99.96 

31  61 

.05  99.97 

5  62 

.01 

99.97 

15  62 

.02  99.99 

10  61 

.02 

99.99 

9  63 

.01  100.00 

4  63 

.01  100.00 

60959 

100.00 

60996 

100.00 

How  individual  grocery1  &  non-foods 

items  contribute  to  total  unit  sales 

In  a  Negro  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

No.  of  %  to 

Weekly  Unit  Sales  Items  Total 

300  or  more    4  0.1 

200-299    9  0.2 

150-199    13  0.3 

97-149    31  0.7 

49-96    119  2.7 

25-48    247  5.6 

13-24    449  10.2 

7-12 766  17.4 

4-6    938  21.3 

3  or  less 1826  41.5 

Total  4402  100.0 

UptolCase  3979  90.4 

Average  unit  sales  per  week:  9 

fDoes  not  include  fresh  baked  goods. 

The  Negro  neighborhood  super  market  shows 
26  items  in  the  150  units  per  week  and  over 
category.  Nevertheless,  the  overall  picture  is  not 
much  different  from  the  average.  In  the  Negro 
neighborhood  store  90.4  per  cent  of  grocery  and 
non-food  items  sell  up  to  24  units  per  week, 
whereas  the  composite  of  10  store  sales  figures 
shows  91.4  per  cent  of  items  in  this  relatively  slow 
moving  category.  There  are,  however,  over  200 
more  items  in  the  Negro  store  that  sell  three  or 
less  units  per  week  than  the  10  store  all  neighbor- 
hood composite  figures  reveal. 

'   -  g||L    / 
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The  table  on  the  following  pages  reveals  product  movement  in  a  Negro  neighborhood  super  market  as  compared  to  movement  in  a  composite 


Composite  Super  Market 


Negro  Neighborhood  Super  Market 


roduct  group 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
% 

Sales 

% 
to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 
to 

total 

9TAL  STORE 

$29,618.98 

100.00 

76,139.6 

100.00 

$29,621.97 

100.00 

77,737.8  100.00% 

EAT 

$7,011.85 

23.67% 

7,663.0  10.06% 

8,382.91 

28.30%1 1,190.2 

14.39% 

eef 

2,250.20 

7.60 

2,890.9 

3.80 

2,439.92 

8.24 

5,083.4 

6.54 

sal 

85.28 

.29 

73.1 

.09 

118.47 

.40 

83.0 

.11 

imb 

89.30 

.30 

34.5 

.04 

50.09 

.17 

34.4 

.04 

ark,  Fresh 

1,052.08 

3.55 

762.5 

1.00 

1,492.06 

5.04 

1,106.0 

1.42 

)rk,  Smoked 

944.65 

3.19 

760.9 

1.00 

1,265.44 

4.27 

1,086.6 

1.40 

ams,  Canned 

177.94 

.60 

31.2 

.04 

112.26 

.38 

15.9 

.02 

jnch  Meats,  Packaged 

513.15 

1.73 

863.1 

1.14 

500.97 

1.69 

842.1 

1.08 

inch  Meats,  Bulk 

126.51 

.43 

187.4 

.25 

190.44 

.64 

291.7 

.38 

lusage  Meats 

153.91 

.52 

215.6 

.28 

122.72 

.41 

193.9 

.25 

ankfurters  &  Wieners 

533.51 

1.80 

703.3 

.93 

476.42 

1.61 

589.6 

.76 

jultry,  Fresh 

984.26 

3.32 

1,011.2 

1.32 

1,475.34 

4.98 

1,680.2 

2.16 

iriety  Meats 

57.05 

.19 

43.7 

.06 

76.47 

.26 

40.3 

.05 

iscellaneous 

44.01 

.15 

85.6 

.11 

62.31 

.21 

143.1 

.18 

IODUCE 

2,635.71 

8.90 

7,513.9 

9.87 

2,016.19 

6.81 

5,557.0 

7.15 

uits 

1,120.05 

3.78 

3,510.1 

4.61 

894.17 

3.02 

2,710.0 

3.49 

jples 

123.21 

.42 

175.2 

.23 

93.02 

.31 

130.7 

.17 

tricots 

17.10 

.06 

44.7 

.06 

9.56 

.03 

24.4 

.03 

'ocados 

1.33 

.01 

4.3 

.01 

— 

— 

— 

— 

inanas 

206.52 

.70 

1,383.8 

1.82 

146.07 

.49 

947.8 

1.22 

ueberries 

21.35 

.07 

26.0 

.03 

7.58 

.03 

9.4 

.01 

mtaloupes 

146.62 

.50 

133.6 

.18 

77.87 

.26 

69.3 

.09 

lerries 

16.53 

.06 

25.2 

.03 

38.50 

.13 

55.0 

.07 

apefruit 

13.96 

.05 

24.0 

.03 

14.50 

.05 

24.7 

.03 

apes 

67.28 

.23 

153.8 

.20 

83.52 

.28 

184.2 

.24 

mons 

32.01 

.11 

72.4 

.10 

36.03 

.12 

81.5 

.10 

mes 

2.96 

.01 

5.8 

.01 

— 

— 

— 

— 

elons 

9.92 

.03 

12.5 

.02 

9.08 

.03 

11.5 

.01 

jctarines 

56.69 

.19 

198.0 

.26 

55.54 

.19 

203.3 

.26 

anges 

57.93 

.20 

116.9 

.15 

33.49 

.11 

85.2 

.11 

laches 

148.15 

.50 

747.5 

.98 

122.17 

.41 

582.1 

.76 

neapple 

2.46 

.01 

3.6 

- 

.60 

— 

.9 

— 

Composite 


Product  group 

Fruits  (continued) 

Plums 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

$    80.96 

.27 

Strawberries 

48.34 

M 

Watermelons 

62.75 

.21 

Other  Fruit 

3.98 

.01 

Lawn  &  Garden 

22.71 

.08 

Flowers  &  Plants 

7.75 

.03 

Grass  Seed 

.72 

— 

Fertilizers  &  Chemicals 

7.95 

.03 

Bulbs  &  Seeds 

1.59 

.01 

Wild  Bird  Seed 

3.44 

.01 

Other  Specialties 

1.26 

- 

Vegetables 

1,492.95 

5.04 

Beans 

11.75 

.04 

Broccoli 

1.61 

.01 

Cabbage 

40.41 

.14 

Carrots 

45.06 

.15 

Cauliflower 

7.41 

.03 

Celery 

70.34 

.24 

Corn 

64.13 

.22 

Cucumbers 

67.60 

.23 

Eggplant 

1.97 

.01 

Escarole 

3.25 

.01 

Lettuce 

167.38 

.57 

Mushrooms 

23.88 

.08 

Onions 

110.85 

.37 

Parsley 

3.74 

.01 

Peas 

8.18 

.02 

Peppers 

36.87 

.12 

Potatoes 

548.81 

1.85 

Radishes 

20.79 

.07 

Spinach 

7.57 

.03 

Squash 

2.89 

.01 

Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 

9.06 

.03 

Tomatoes 

202.73 

.68 

K204 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Based  on  an  eight-week  sales  audit  in  10  super  markets.  All  sales  are  equated  to  a  common  weekly  store  volume  of  $29,619.  Sales  audit  period:  June,  July  and  August 


store,  which  is  made  up  of  10  stores  serving  the  broad  range  of  consumer  types  that  make  up  a  major  metropolitan  area  such  as  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Super  Market 

Negro  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Wkly 
Units ' 
Sold 

to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly       % 
Units      to 
Sold     total 

163.5 

.22 

$61.23 

.22%  124.6    .16% 

117.9 

.15 

14.99 

.05 

36.6    .05 

86.0 

.11 

87.76 

.30 

124.8    .16 

15.4 

.02 

2.66 

.01 

14.0    .02 

32.3 

.04 

5.98 

.02 

25.3    .03 

6.7 

.01 

3.43 

.01 

1.7     - 

.8 

— 

— 

— 

—     —  i 

5.1 

.01 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

3.6 

— 

1.56 

.01 

1.7 

—  : 

5.5 

.01 

— 

- 

- 

— 

10.6 

.01 

.99 

— 

21.9 

.03 

3,971.5  5.22 

1,116.04 

3.77  2,821.7  3.63 

37.7 

.05 

44.96 

.15 

142.8 

.19 

3.4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

—  ; 

i   350.8 

.46 

15.13 

.05 

127.9 

.16 

f  164.9 

.22 

19.32 

.07 

76.5 

.10 

15.2 

.02 

3.43 

.01 

7.0 

.01 

I  199.0 

.26 

40.80 

.14 

108.2 

.14 

■  105.3 

.14 

40.90 

.14 

70.5 

.09 

317.1 

.41 

42.94 

.14 

206.8 

.27 

6.9 

.01 

.59 

— 

2.1 

— 

14.6 

.02 

.85 

— 

3.5 

— 

799.8  1.05 

94.19 

.32 

444.8 

.57 

51.3 

.07 

9.51 

.03 

20.5 

.03 

301.3 

.39 

110.68 

.40 

284.5 

.38 

24.8 

.03 

5.28 

.02 

26.2 

.03 

22.2 

.03 

5.90 

.03 

19.6 

.02 

112.6 

.15 

41.38 

.14 

123.0 

.16 

538.9 

.71 

418.30 

1.41 

408.9 

.53 

105.9 

.14 

10.65 

.04 

57.6 

.07 

23.0 

.03 

11.91 

.04 

32.0 

.04 

10.7 

.01 

1.35 

— 

4.8 

.01 

39.6 

.05 

34.96 

.12 

146.5 

.19 

607.5 

.80 

125.30 

.42 

396.9 

.51 

Composite  Super  Market 

Negro  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Product  group 
Vegetables  (continued) 

Other  Vegetables 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 
to 

total 

Wkly         % 
Units         to 
Sold       tota 

$36.67 

.12 

119.0 

.16 

$37.71 

.13% 

111.1 

DAIRY 

2,866.62 

9.68 

6,964.5 

9.15 

2,963.56 

10.00 

7,615.2     97 

Milk 

683.74 

2.31 

1,883.3 

2.48 

830.01 

2.80 

2,265.5     2.9 

Cream 

91.56 

.31 

214.9 

.28 

59.87 

.20 

138.9       .1 

Butter 

270.14 

.91 

362.9 

.48 

308.15 

1.04 

397.6       .5 

Margarine 

252.99 

.86 

937.4 

1.23 

242.18 

.82 

961.1     12 

Eggs 

541.89 

1.83 

1,103.5 

1.45 

660.91 

2.23 

1,350.2     1.7 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

487.12 

1.64 

1,059.7 

1.39 

332.57 

1.13 

724.5       .9 

Biscuits  &  Doughs 

84.41 

.28 

365.5 

.48 

124.69 

.42 

663.6       .8 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

372.81 

1.26 

704.6 

.92 

311.56 

1.05 

638.8       .8 

Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

46.25 

.16 

255.3 

.34 

75.13 

.25 

431.4       .5 

Salads 

35.71 

.12 

77.4 

.10 

18.49 

.06 

43.6       .0 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1,170.59 

3.95 

3,176.0 

4.17 

919.58 

3.10 

2,163.7     2.7 

Fruits 

19.54 

.07 

68.4 

.09 

15.27 

.05 

52.3       .0 

Juices 

135.28 

.46 

757.9 

1.00 

22.24 

.08 

125.6      .1 

Vegetables 

300.75 

1.02 

1,173.3 

1.54 

260.33 

.89 

1,099.2     1.4 

Soups 

2.65 

.01 

8.9 

.01 

.77 

— 

3.5 

Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

170.12 

.57 

457.8 

.60 

125.52 

.42 

360.3      .4 

Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

76.43 

.26 

153.3 

.20 

18.75 

.06 

42.8      .0 

Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 

21.51 

.07 

98.4 

.13 

9.26 

.03 

33.1       .0 

Other 

10.31 

.03 

30.6 

.04 

1.44 

— 

5.2      .0 

Italian 

27.34 

.09 

59.2 

.08 

7.26 

.02 

24.4      .0 

Meat  and  Fish 

397.72 

1.34 

353.2 

.46 

453.14 

1.53 

406.9      .5 

Chinese,  Mexican 

8.94 

.03 

15.0 

.02 

5.60 

.02 

10.4      .0 

GROCERY 

13,977.44 

47.20 

47,312.3 

62.16 

13,558.39 

45.77 

47,995.8  61.7 

Baby  Foods 

225.31 

.76 

1,868.9 

2.46 

172.91 

.58 

1,388.6     1.7' 

Foods  &  Juices 

219.07 

.74 

1,845.5 

2.43 

160.61 

.54 

1.341.5     1.7. 

Cereals  &  Formula 

6.24 

.02 

23.4 

.03 

12.30 

.04 

47.1 

Baking  Mixes 

408.78 

1.38 

1,184.4 

1.56 

444.30 

1.50 

1,204.6     1.5! 

Frosting,  Fudge  Mixes 

41.54 

.14 

152.3 

.20 

25.41 

.09 

97.7     .1: 

Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

146.33 

.49 

505.3 

.67 

95.31 

.32 

343.7      .45 

Family  Flour 

105.33 

.36 

161.6 

.21 

167.52 

.57 

259.9      .3^ 

Cake  Flour 

2.85 

.01 

7.6 

.01 

4.00 

.01 

10.5      .01 

continued 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups  in  the  Negro  neighborhood  store 


Composite  Super  Market 

Negro  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Baking  Mixes  (continued) 

Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly       % 

J          to 

Sales     total 

Wkly       % 
Units       to 
Sold      total 

$  15.52 

.05 

48.9 

.06 

$4.43     .01%    16  6    .02% 

Pie  Crust  Mixes 

11.63 

.04 

44.5 

.06 

10.20     03 

48.8    .06 

Muffin  &  Corn  Bread  Mix 

10.63 

.04 

69.0 

.09 

26.42    .09 

226.8    -29 

Pancake  &  Waffle  Mixes 

28.47 

.10 

86.1 

.12 

26.09    .09 

71.4    .09 

Corn  &  Potato  Meal 

16.24 

.05 

33.9 

.04 

75.26    .25 

103.0    .13 

Pizza  Mixes 

21.68 

.07 

46.8 

.06 

4.88    .02 

10.5    .01 

Other  Flour  &  Mixes 

8.56 

.03 

28.4 

.04 

4.78     .02 

15.7    .02 

Baking  Needs 

112.29 

.38 

390.7 

.51 

86.41     .29 

349.6    45 

Extracts  &  Colorings 

4.81 

.02 

15.8 

.02 

8.37     .03 

17.4     02 

Nuts-Whole  &  Chopped 

3.63 

.01 

9.2 

.01 

3.17     .01 

8.7    .01 

Baking  Powder,  Soda 

9.42 

.03 

63.8 

.08 

18.26     .06 

99.4    .13 

Chocolate  Syrup 

9.67 

.03 

49.8 

.07 

5.47     .01 

23.0    -03 

Cocoa,  Hot  Chocolate 

24.14 

.09 

51.1 

07 

13.90     .06 

28.6    04 

Baking  Chocolate 

5.56 

.02 

18.8 

.02 

2.23     .01 

8.7    .01 

Cocoanut 

4.99 

.02 

15.0 

.02 

3.64     .01 

12.2    02 

Corn  Starch 

2.95 

.01 

15.0 

.02 

2.15     .01 

10.5    02 

Maraschino  Cherries 

6.99 

.02 

20.2 

.03 

4.34     .01 

12.2    .02 

Marshmallow  Creme 

1.31 

— 

5.3 

.01 

—       — 

—     — 

Yeast 

8.47 

.03 

70.9 

.09 

12.39     .04 

101.2   .13 

Freeze  Mix,  Malt  Syrup 

30.18 

.10 

55.5 

.07 

12.49     .04 

27.7    -04 

Other 

.17 

— 

.3 

— 

- 

_     — 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

261.44 

.88 

246.8 

.32 

364.19  1.23 

332.0    43 

Beer,  Ale 

211.08 

.71 

197.6 

.26 

304.05   1.03 

274.4    .35 

Wine,  Liquors,  Mixes 

50.36 

.17 

492 

.06 

60.14     .20 

57.6    .08 

Bread  &  Rolls 

924.96 

3.13 

3,569.9 

4.69 

1,038.49  3.51 

3,887.9  5.00 

Cakes 

424.56 

1.44 

1,289.7 

1.69 

346.04   1.17 

1,028.9  1.32 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

308.63 

1.04 

2,092.8 

2.75 

315.84   1.07 

2,527.7  3.25 

Candy  &  Cough  Drops 

212.21 

.72 

984.1 

1.29 

221.27     .75 

1,184.1  1.52 

Candy  Bars 

46.22 

.16 

530.6 

.70 

43.22     .15 

705.1    .91 

Chewing  Gum 

50.20 

.16 

578.1 

.76 

51.35     .17 

638.5   .82 

Cereals 

Cereals,  Cold 

478.39 
437.89 

1.62 
1.48 

1,402.5 
1,262.9 

1.84 

1.66 

380.83   1.29 
310.23   1.05 

1,149.0148 
892.4  1.15 

Cereals,  Hot 

32.62 

.11 

113.9 

.15 

66.20     .22 

240.9   .31 

Popcorn  Kernels 

7.88 

.03 

25.7 

.03 

4.40     .02 

15.7    .02 

Cigarettes,  Cigars 

1,594.19 

5.38 

818.8 

1.08 

1,520.23  5.13 

866.71.12 

Cigarettes 

1,552.01 

5.24 

626.7 

.83 

1,465.32  4.95 

591.0  .76 

Cigars,  Smoking 

Tobacco 

28.75 

.10 

124.0 

.16 

35.91     .12 

179.8     .23 

Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 

13.43 

.04 

68.1 

.09 

19.00     .06 

95.9     .13 

Composite 

Product  group 
Coffee 

Wkly 
S 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

$864.77 

2.92°'. 

Regular 

616.66 

2.08 

Instant 

248.11 

.84 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

468.78 

1.59 

Catsup 

84.25 

.29 

Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

4.16 

.01 

Horseradish  &  Mustard 

27.74 

.09 

Relishes 

26.37 

.09 

Pickle  Specialties 

10.49 

.03 

Olives 

23.84 

.08 

Pickles 

118.26 

.40 

Salt 

16.05 

.06 

Sauces 

63.67 

.22 

Spices 

64.27 

.22 

Vinegar 

29.68 

.10 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

163.10 

.55 

Cookies 

332.51 

1.12 

Fish,  Canned 

190.42 

.64 

Salmon 

35.60 

.12 

Sardines 

16.91 

.06 

Tuna 

125.88 

.42 

Other 

12.03 

.04 

Fruits,  Canned 

394.28 

1.33 

Applesauce 

68.46 

.23 

Apricots 

14.97 

.05 

Cherries 

9.90 

.03 

Cranberry  Sauce 

5.66 

.02 

Fruit  Cocktail 

58.36 

.20 

Peaches 

69.83 

.24 

Pears 

24.08 

.08 

Pineapple 

45.60 

.15 

Pie  Fillings 

71.36 

.24 

Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

16.84 

.06 

Plums  &  Prunes 

4.11 

.01 

Apples,  Berries,  Figs 

5.11 

.02 

Fruit,  Dried 

24.58 

.08 

Household  Supplies 

666.23 

2.25 

Ammonia,  Bleaches,  Bluing 

120.50 

.41 

Borax,  Drain  Cleaner 

29.19 

.10 

Bowl  Cleaners 

13.60 

.05 

K20* 
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Super  Market 

Negro  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly     % 
Units     to 
Sold    total 

780.5 

1.02 

$736.89  2.49%  716.5  .92% 

506.0 

.66 

499.56 

1.69 

436.2  .56 

274.5 

.36 

237.33 

.80 

280.3  .36 

1,747.2 

2.30 

511.03 

1.73  1,923.1  2.47 

474.8 

.62 

95.95 

.32 

535.6   .69 

15.3 

.02 

2.63 

.01 

8.7  .01 

138.6 

.18 

22.09 

.07 

111.6  .14 

90.3 

.12 

21.89 

.07 

75.0  .10 

27.0 
53.8 

.04 

12.26 

.04 

31.4  .04 

.07 

2.73 

.01 

7.0  .01 

306.8 

.41 

105.40 

.36 

280.4   .35 

145.1 

.19 

20.82 

.07 

191.9   .25 

226.2 

.30 

70.48 

.24 

251.2   .32 

177.2 

.23 

120.92 

.42 

322.7   .42 

92.1 

.12 

35.86 

.12 

107.6   .14 

516.8 

.68 

151.93 

.51 

498.7   .64 

925.2 

1.22 

260.14 

.88 

725.5   .93 

613.0 

.81 

216.34 

.73 

793.2  1.02 

61.8 

.08 

49.59 

.17 

90.7   .12 

85.7 

.11 

27.07 

.09 

163.3   .21 

430.9 

.57 

120.71 

.40 

481.5   .62 

34.6 

.05 

18.97 

.07 

57.7   .07 

1,741.9 

2.29 

368.09 

1.24  1,660.8  2.14 

391.2 
67.4 

.51 

47.31 

.16 

280.9   .36 

.09 

19.96 

.07 

82.0   .11 

37.7 

.05 

8.70 

.03 

40.1    .05 

27.3 

.04 

.92 

— 

7.0   .01 

293.4 

.39 

47.09 

.16 

239.0   .31 

309.5 

.41 

138.98 

.47 

636.7   .82 

83.7 

.11 

17.25 

.06 

62.8   .08 

172.9 

.23 

33.85 

.11 

129.1    .17 

261.0 

.34 

36.11 

.12 

116.9   .15 

64.5 

.08 

9.59 

.03 

36.6   .05 

15.8 

.02 

2.40 

.01 

10.5   .01 

17.5 

.02 

5.93 

.02 

19.2   .02 

62.9 

.08 

6.14 

.02 

20.9   .03 

1,788.9 

2.35 

498.18 

1.68  1,621.6  2.09 

299.1 

.40 

89.45 

.30 

252.6   .32 

55.3 

.07 

11.35 

.04 

27.9   .04 

42.1 

.06 

3.77 

.01 

12.2  .02 

Composite  Supe 

r  Market 

Negro  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Household  Supplies  (continued) 

Brooms,  Brushes 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold     1 

% 
to 
otal 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

to 
total 

8.04 

.03 

5.2 

.01 

$9.95 

.037c 

8.7 

.01% 

All-Purpose 

94.00 

.32 

215.3 

.28 

80.76 

.27 

186.5 

.24 

Scouring  Powders 

47.42 

.16 

290.4 

.38 

49.40 

.17 

328.0 

42 

Polish,  Wax,  Removers 

58.31 

.20 

74.1 

.10 

49.81 

.17 

66.3 

.09 

Other  Laundry  Supplies 

137.41 

.46 

247.0 

.32 

76.43 

.26 

131.9 

.17 

Lye,  Lime 

1.24 

— 

5.1 

.01 

2.14 

.01 

8.7 

.01 

Metal  Polish 

3.66 

.01 

7.9 

.01 

.59 

- 

1.7 

- 

Mops,  Handles  &  Heads 

6.48 

.02 

10.0 

.01 

9.36 

.03 

21.1 

.03 

Scouring  Pads 

26.82 

.09 

104.5 

.13 

19.54 

.07 

78.5 

.10 

Starch 

7.67 

.03 

26.0 

.03 

5.71 

.02 

23.6 

.03 

Stove  Polish 

1.42 

— 

1.5 

— 

1.69 

.01 

1.7 

— 

Waterless  Soap,  Oils 

3.08 

.01 

6.3 

.01 

4.28 

.01 

8.7 

.01 

Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

11.83 

.04 

32.1 

.04 

7.06 

.02 

19.2 

.02 

Canning  Supplies 

39.31 

.13 

149.5 

.20 

23.76 

.08 

58.4 

08 

Household  Deodorants 

13.11 

.04 

22.5 

.03 

21.41 

.07 

36.7 

.05 

Insecticides 

16.59 

.06 

17.8 

.02 

12.15 

.04 

13.9 

.02 

Light  Bulbs 

20.98 

.07 

66.1 

.09 

16.74 

.06 

51.0 

.07 

Cloths 

2.44 

.01 

5.8 

.01 

2.66 

.01 

7.0 

.01 

Dry  Cleaner 

3.13 

.01 

3.8 

.01 

.57 

- 

1.7 

— 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

289.34 

.98 

647.8 

.85 

303.32  102 

692.7 

.89 

Jelly 

26.00 

.09 

83.5 

.11 

22.29 

.08 

69.8 

.09 

Apple  Butter,  etc. 

5.54 

.02 

16.4 

.02 

5.27 

.02 

14.0 

.02 

Honey 

11.28 

.04 

25.2 

.04 

8.43 

.03 

20.9 

.03 

Sugar  Substitutes 

7.61 

.03 

11.4 

.01 

20.53 

.07 

31.4 

.04 

Peanut  Butter 

98.21 

.33 

187.8 

.25 

76.91 

.26 

152.7 

.20 

Preserves,  Jam,  Marmalade 

83.05 

.28 

200.1 

.26 

96.69 

.32 

246.0 

.31 

Syrups  &  Molasses 

57.65 

.19 

123.4 

.16 

73.20 

.24 

157.9 

.20 

Juices,  Canned 

274.83 

.93  1,020.7 

1.34 

369.00  125  1,459.6  1.88 

Tomato  Juice 

100.80 
11.17 
35.15 

.34 
.04 
.12 

387.0 

62.2 

156.9 

.51 
.08 
.21 

137.00 
12.08 
51.96 

.46 
.04 
.18 

561.7 

76.8 

271.0 

.72 
.10 
.35 

Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 

127.71 

.43 

414.6 

.54 

167.96 

.57 

550.1 

.71 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

169.20 

.57 

621.9 

.81 

136.45 

.46 

530.1 

.68 

Macaroni 

71.19 

.24 

282.4 

.37 

53.87 

.19 

232.9 

.30 

Noodles 

58.14 

.20 

191.5 

.25 

45.81 

.15 

151.2 

.19 

Spaghetti 

39.87 

.13 

148.0 

.19 

36.77 

.12 

146.0 

.19 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

456.89 

1.54  1,810.1 

2.38 

455.62  1.54  2,125.7  2.73 

Beef  &  Lamb  Comb.,  Gravies 

62.52 

.21 

179.1 

.24 

51.94 

.18 

158.7 

.20 

Corned  Beef,  Hash 

25.99 

.09 

54.9 

.07 

28.96 

.10 

61.1 

.08 

continued 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups  in  the  Negro  neighborhood  store 


Composite  Super  Market 

Negro  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food 
-Canned  (continued) 

Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners 

WKIy 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

% 
Sales 

%       Wkly      % 

to       Units      to 

total      Sold     total 

16.33 

.06 

34.4 

.05 

$22.02 

.07%   36.6    .05% 

Luncheon  Meats,  Ham 

48.68 

.16 

117.7 

.15 

50.59 

.17     125.6    .16 

Pot'd,  Spr'd,  Franks,  etc. 

33.84 

.11 

157.8 

.21 

67.07 

.23     347.2    .45 

Chili  &  Mexican 

8.55 

.03 

23.8 

.03 

6.28 

.02       17.4    .02 

Spaghetti/Meat, 

Ravioli,  Pizza 

37.14 

.12 

108.6 

.14 

32.26 

.11       95.9    .12 

Baked  Beans 

113.74 

.39 

728.2 

.96 

136.37 

.46  1,038.0  1.34 

Meatless  Macaroni 

&  Spaghetti 

17.58 

.06 

95.8 

.13 

24.54 

.08     134.3    .17 

Oriental  Foods 

35.59 

.12 

106.3 

.14 

9.25 

.03       26.2   .03 

Macaroni,  Spag.,  Noodle, 
Rice  Dinners 

56.93 

.19 

203.5 

.26 

26.34 

.09      84.7   .11 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

162.95 

.55 

893.9 

1.17 

307.18  1.04  1,921.6  2.47 

Milk  Substitutes 

26.26 

.09 

49.5 

.06 

27.14 

.09       54.1    .07 

Canned 

102.14 

.34 

792.3 

1.04 

230.58 

.78  1,761.9  2.26 

Powdered 

34.55 

.12 

52.1 

.07 

49.46 

.17     105.6    .14 

Paper  Products 

612.89 

2.07 

2,236.0 

2.94 

575.75  1.94  2,162.2  2.78 

Facial  Tissue 

86.23 

.29 

441.3 

.58 

75.70 

.26     404.7    .52 

Napkins 

37.54 

.13 

168.2 

.22 

39.37 

.13     171.9    .22 

Toilet  Tissue 

177.61 

.60 

731.6 

.96 

163.63 

.55     703.6    .91 

Towels  &  Holders 

94.99 

.32 

291.7 

.39 

131.31 

.44     379.5   .49 

Wax  Paper  &  Plastic  Wrap 

38.20 

.13 

150.3 

.20 

27.99 

.09    120.4   .15 

Straws,  Poly  Bags,  Other 

82.99 

.28 

254.9 

.33 

52.56 

.18       85.6   .24 

Aluminum  Foil 

55.70 

.19 

128.7 

.17 

55.87 

.19     139.6   .18 

Sanitary  Napkins 

39.63 

.13 

69.3 

.09 

29.32 

.10       56.9   .07 

Pet  Foods 

331.20 

1.12 

1,620.4 

2.13 

278.50 

.94  1,437.41.85 

Dog  Food,  Canned 

129.91 

.44 

892.4 

1.17 

120.38 

.41      837.4 1.08 

Dog  Food,  Dry 

123.33 

.42 

183.5 

.24 

98.30 

.33     125.5   .16 

Cat  Food,  Canned  &  Dry 

77.96 

.26 

544.5 

.72 

59.82 

.20     474.5    .61 

Salad  Dressings 

181.29 

.61 

467.0 

.61 

164.95 

.56     431.8   .56 

Mayonnaise 

26.78 

.09 

59.7 

.08 

19.67 

.07       47.1    .06 

Sandwich  Spread 

9.41 

.03 

23.4 

.03 

27.11 

.09       64.5   .08 

Salad  Dressings 

136.92 

.46 

365.5 

.48 

112.09 

.38     306.2   .40 

Tartar  Sauce,  etc. 

8.18 

.03 

18.4 

.02 

6.08 

.02       14.0   .02 

Shortening  &  Oils 

197.81 

.67 

342.5 

.45 

288.54 

.97     459.4   .59 

Shortening 

97.90 

.33 

155.5 

.20 

194.84 

.66     305.3   .39 

Oil,  Cooking  &  Salad 

99.91 

.34 

187.0 

.25 

93.70 

.31      154.1    .20 

Snacks,  Desserts 

559.74 

1.89 

2,243.4 

2.95 

320.73  1.08  1,349.31.74 

Nuts-Salted,  Proc'd,  Plain 

61.50 

.21 

87.7 

.12 

40.62 

.14       65.0  .09 

Gelatin 

46.19 

.16 

439.2 

.58 

27.04 

.09     329.7  .43 

Composite 


Product  group 

Snacks,  Desserts  (continued) 

Wkly 

$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Pud'ng,  Dessert,  Cream  fill 

$81.98 

.28 

Potato  Chips,  Pretzels,  etc. 

321.17 

1.08 

Toppings 

26.99 

.09 

Gourmet  Items 

21.91 

.07 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

866.74 

2.93 

Toilet  Soap 

201.89 

.68 

Soap  Flakes 

13.82 

.05 

Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

196.75 

.66 

Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 

454.28 

1.54 

Soft  Drinks 

638.03 

2.15 

Soft  Drinks 

528.36 

1.78 

Powders,  Tablets 

109.67 

.37 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

269.44 

.91 

Soup,  Canned 

236.88 

.81 

Dehydrated 

28.34 

.09 

Cubes,  Instant  Broth 

4.22 

.01 

Sugar 

371.65 

1.25 

Tea 

103.57 

.35 

Package 

6.27 

.02 

Bags 

63.47 

.22 

Instant 

33.83 

.11 

Vegetables,  Canned 

506.26 

1.71 

Asparagus 

18.52 

.06 

Beans-Green,  Wax 

72.34 

.25 

Beans-Brown,  Kidney,  etc. 

28.25 

.10 

Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

9.99 

.03 

Beets 

14.87 

.05 

Carrots 

2.98 

.01 

Corn 

82.63 

.27 

Kraut,  Cabbage 

12.74 

.05 

Lima  Beans 

6.69 

.02 

Mixed 

8.83 

.03 

Peas 

56.36 

.19 

Peas  &  Carrots 

6.07 

.02 

Pimentos 

2.45 

.01 

Potatoes,  White 

2.57 

.01 

Potatoes,  Sweet 

15.02 

.05 

Spinach 

11.42 

.04 

Greens,  Okra 

2.73 

.01 

K208 
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Super  Market 


Negro  Neighborhood  Super  Market 


Composite  Super  Market 


Negro  Neighborhood  Super  Maiket 


Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

% 

Units 

to 

$ 

to 

Units 

to 

Sold 

total 

Sales 

total 

Sold 

total 

804.6 

759.3 

89.3 

63.3 


1.06 

1.00 

.11 

.08 


2,121.7 

1,029.2 

27.6 

395.4 

669.5 


2.79 

1.35 
.04 
.52 


1,824.7 

1,692.8 

110.4 

21.5 


2.40 

2.22 
.15 
.03 


780.5   1.02 


237.8 

29.0 

108.9 

99.9 


.31 

.04 
.14 
.13 


$40.39  .14%  422.2  .54% 

187.58  .64  457.8  .59 

8.00  .03  26.2  .03 

17.10  .06  48.4  .06 


884.88  2.98  2,767.6  3.56 

257.28  .87  1,605.5  2.06 

10.75  .04  21.5  .03 

155.43  .52  343.4  .44 

461.42  1.55  797.2 1.03 


•5,912.0 

7.77 

615.56  2.08 '5,799.8  7.46 

4,786.6 

6.29 

511.79  1.73   4,915.3  6.32 

1,125.4 

1.48 

103.77    .35      884.5 1.14 

147.79  .50  1,071.11.38 

139.61  .47  1,043.21.34 

7.63  .03  24.4  .03 

.55  -  3.5  .01 


497.42  1.68      938.01.21 


62.05  .21  123.9  .16 

5.29  .02  10.5  .01 

42.78  .14  92.5  .12 

13.98  .05  20.9  .03 


3,075.7 

4.04 

541.85  1 

1.83 

3,415.84 

.39 

60.0 

.08 

21.67 

.07 

69.8 

.09- 

416.2 

.55 

36.08 

.12 

219.8 

.28 

199.8 

.26 

23.48 

.08 

157.0 

.20 

46.5 

.06 

7.84 

.03 

36.6 

.05 

94.7 

.12 

15.12 

.05 

106.4 

.14 

22.0 

.03 

2.70 

.01 

17.4 

.02 

537.1 

.71 

110.38 

.36 

732.7 

.94 

74.9 

.10 

12.55 

.04 

73.3 

.09 

47.6 

.06 

3.20 

.01 

17.4 

.02 

44.3 

.06 

15.92 

.05 

76.8 

.10 

343.7 

.45 

64.87 

.22 

401.2 

.52 

32.7 

.04 

5.00 

.02 

27.9 

.04 

9.8 

.01 

1.77 

.01 

7.0 

.01 

21.2 

.03 

.79 

— 

7.0 

.01 

51.5 

.07 

27.62 

.09 

94.2 

.12 

74.6 

.10 

18.25 

.06 

122.1 

.16 

19.1 

.03 

5.15 

.02 

34.9 

.04 

Product  group 

Vegetables,  Canned  (continued) 

Tomatoes,  Paste, 
Sauce,  etc. 

Mushrooms 


Vegetables,  Dried 


Wkly 

$ 
Sales 


%       Wkly     % 

to       Units     to 

total      Sold    total 


126.84 

19.23 

5.73 


.43  886.2  1.16 
.06  63.0  .08 
.02      30.8    .04 


Lentils,  Peas 
Potatoes 


Miscellaneous  Grocery 


NON-FOODS 


Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

Baby  Oils,  Supplies 

Lotion,  Spray,  Sets 

First  Aid  Supplies 

Tooth  Paste 

Tooth  Powder 

Other  Dental  Aids 

Creams,  Lotions 

Shaving  Prep's  &  Lotions 

Shampoos 

Razors,  Blades 

Deodorants 

Cosmetics 

Medicines 

Mouthwash 

Head  &  Stomach  Remedies 

Laxatives 

Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 


Housewares 


Promotional  Merchandise 


Pet  Supplies 


Apparel  &  Accessories 


Magazines,  Stationery  &  Toys 

Magazines  &  Books 

Toys 

School  &  Writing  Supplies 


Miscellaneous  Non-Foods 


123.55 

32.28 

1.68 

43.80 

45.79 


.42  368.7  .48 

.11  128.2  .17 

.01  10.4  .01 

.15  102.7  .14 

.15  127.4  .16 


18.84    .06      46.6    .06 


1,956.77  6.60  3,509.9  4.61 


662.71 

22.41 
80.66 
42.96 
99.45 
9.69 
4.61 
16.77 
32.19 
69.24 
35.03 
63.66 
34.51 
14.44 
34.17 
73.79 
11.53 
10.53 
7.07 


2.24  1,075.6  1.42 

.08      51.0  .07 

94.4  .12 

78.4  .10 

187.6  .24 

18.2  .02 
8.2  .01 

27.6  .04 

45.8  .06 

92.3  .12 

53.7  .07 

73.4  .10 

68.9  .09 

12.3  .02 

56.4  .07 
150.1  .20 

27.6  .04 

15.3  .02 

14.4  .02 


.27 

.14 
.34 
.03 
.01 
.06 
.11 
.23 
.12 
.21 
.12 
.05 
.12 
.25 
.04 
.04 
.02 


Wkly       % 

$  to 

Sales      total 


Wkly  % 
Units  to 
Sold      total 


$161.68   .55% 

4.36    .01 

3.42    .01 


1,182.8  1.52% 
14.0    .02 
17.5    .02 


169.79  .57 

71.66  .24 

.51  - 

24.28  .08 

73.34  .25 


580.8  .75 

294.0  .38 

3.5  - 

68.0  .09 

215.3  .28 


21.03    .07        33.7    .04 


1,781.34  6.02    3,215.9  4.13 


429.36  1.45     862.0  1.13 


404.66  1.37     518.4   .68 


45.30    .15     101.9    .13 


188.32    .63     238.3    .31 


198.56 

145.51 
33.63 
19.42 


.67  651.5  .86 

.49  502.9  .66 

.11  84.4  .11 

.07  64.2  .09 


27.86    .09      62.2  .08 


736.14  2.49 

22.20  .08 

56.58  .18 

54.13  .17 

104.19  .35 

9.70  .03 

8.40  .03 

32.35  .11 

24.40  .18 

42.98  .15 

27.92  .09 

76.56  .26 

23.89  .08 

17.06  .06 

47.62  .16 

86.03  .29 

20.11  .07 

15.51  .05 

66.51  .22 


1,366.8  1.76 

59.0  .08 

69.0  .09 
124.0  .16 
213.8  .28 

20.1  .03 

17.0  .02 

57.5  .07 
36.8  .05 
57.3  .07 

47.1  .06 
124.3  .16 

47.6  .06 
17.0  .02 
81.4 

201.2 

51.6 

22.0 
120.1 


10 
26 
07 
03 
15 


417.53  1.40      791.5  1.02 


288.90    .98      376.8    .48 


13.43    .05        69.8    .09 


207.60    .70      240.1     .31 


102.31  .35 

65.81  .22 

27.21  .09 

9.29  .03 


337.2  .43 

280.5  .36 

27.9  .03 

28.8  .04 


15.43    .05        33.7    .04 


•  Individual  bottles  and  cans 
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Product  Group 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated $ 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

MEAT 

1  Beef 

2,439.92 

2,439.92 

29.1 

5,083 

5,083 

45.4 

2  Pork,  Fresh 

1,492.06 

3,931.98 

46.9 

1,106 

6,189 

55.3 

3  Poultry,  Fresh 

1,475.34 

5,407.32 

64.5 

1,681 

7,870 

70.3 

4  Pork,  Smoked 

1,265.44 

6,672.76 

79.6 

1,086 

8,956 

80.0 

5  Lunch  Meat,  Pkg. 

500.97 

7,173.73 

85.6 

842 

9,798 

87.6 

6  Franks  &  Wieners 

476.42 

7,650.15 

91.3 

590 

10,388 

92.8 

7  Lunch  Meat,  B!k. 

190.44 

7,840.59 

93.5 

292 

10,680 

95.4 

8  Sausage  Meat 

122.72 

7,963.31 

95.0 

194 

10,874 

97.1 

9  Veal 

118.47 

8,081.78 

96.4 

93 

10,957 

97.9 

10  Ham, Canned 

112.26 

8,194.04 

97.8 

16 

10,973 

98.0 

11  Variety  Meat 

76.47 

8,270.51 

98.7 

40 

11,013 

98.4 

12  Miscellaneous 

62.31 

8,332.82 

99.4 

143 

11,156 

99.7 

13  Lamb 

50.09 

8,382.91 

100.0 

34 

11,190 

100.0 

PRODUCE 

1  Potatoes 

418.30 

418.30 

20.7 

409 

409 

7.3 

2  Bananas 

146.07 

564.37 

27.9 

948 

1,357 

24.3 

3  Tomatoes 

125.30 

689.67 

34.1 

397 

1,754 

31.5 

4  Peaches 

122.17 

811.84 

40.2 

582 

2,336 

42.0 

5  Onions 

116.58 

928.42 

46.0 

304 

2,640 

47.4 

b  Lettuce 

94.19 

1,022.61 

50.7 

445 

3,085 

55.4 

7  Apples 

93.02 

1,115.63 

55.3 

131 

3,216 

57.8 

8  Watermelons 

87.76 

1,203.39 

59.6 

125 

3,341 

60.0 

9  Grapes 

83.52 

1,286.91 

63.8 

184 

3,525 

63.3 

0  Cantaloupes 

77.87 

1,364.78 

67.7 

69 

3,594 

64.6 

1  Plums 

61.23 

1,426.01 

70.7 

125 

3,719 

66.9 

2  Nectarines 

55.54 

1,481.55 

73.5 

203 

3,922 

70.5 

13  Beans 

44.96 

1,526.51 

75.6 

143 

4,065 

73.0 

14  Cucumbers 

42.94 

1,569.45 

77.8 

207 

4,272 

76.8 

15  Peppers 

41.38 

1,610.83 

79.9 

123 

4,395 

79.0 

16  Corn 

40.90 

1,651.73 

81.9 

71 

4,466 

80.2 

7  Celery 

40.80 

1,692.53 

83.9 

108 

4,574 

82.2 

\  Cherries 

38.50 

1,731.03 

85.8 

55 

4,629 

83.2 

9  Lemons 

36.03 

1,767.06 

87.6 

82 

4,711 

84.7 

0  Other  Vegetables 

35.67 

1,802.73 

89.4 

104 

4,815 

86.6 

1  Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 

34.96 

1,837.69 

91.1 

147 

4,962 

89.2 

2  Oranges 

33.49 

1,871.18 

92.8 

85 

5,047 

90.7 

3  Carrots 

19.32 

1,890.50 

93.8 

77 

5,124 

92.1 

4  Cabbage 

15.13 

1,905.63 

94.6 

128 

5,252 

94.4 

5  Strawberries 

14.99 

1,920.62 

95.3 

37 

5,289 

95.1 

i  Grapefruit 

14.50 

1,935.12 

96.0 

25 

5,314 

95.5 

K210 
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PRODUCE  (continued) 

27  Spinach 

11.91 

1,947.03 

96.6 

32 

5,346 

96.1 

28  Radishes 

10.65 

1,957.68 

96.8 

58 

5,404 

97.1 

29  Apricots 

9.56 

1,967.24 

97.6 

24 

5,428 

97.6 

30  Mushrooms 

9.51 

1,976.75 

98.0 

21 

5,449 

98.0 

31  Melons 

9.08 

1,985.83 

98.5 

12 

5,461 

98.1 

32  Blueberries 

7.58 

1,993.41 

98.9 

9 

5,470 

98.3 

33  Parsley 

5.28 

1,998.69 

99.1 

26 

5,496 

98.8 

34  Cauliflower 

3.43 

2,002.12 

99.3 

7 

5,503 

98.9 

35  Fresh  Flowers  & 
Foliage  Plants 

3.43 

2,005.55 

99.5 

2 

5,505 

98.9 

36  Other  Fruit 

2.66 

2,008.21 

99.6 

14 

5,519 

99.2 

37  Beets 

2.04 

2,010.25 

99.7 

7 

5,526 

99.3 

38  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Plants, 
Fruits 

1.56 

2,011.81 

99.8 

2 

5,528 

99.3 

39  Squash 

1.35 

2,013.16 

99.9 

5 

5,533 

99.4 

40  Other  Specialties 

.99 

2,014.15 

99.9 

22 

5,555 

99.8 

41  Escarole 

.85 

2,015.00 

99.9 

4 

5,559 

99.9 

42  Pineapple 

.60 

2,015.60 

99.9 

1 

5,560 

100.0 

43  Eggplant 

.59 

2,016.19 

100.0 

2 

5,562 

100.0 

DAIRY 

1  Milk,  Fluid 

830.01 

830.01 

28.0 

2,266 

2,266 

29.8 

2  Eggs 

660.91 

1,490.92 

50.3 

1,350 

3,616 

47.4 

3  Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

332.57 

1,823.49 

61.5 

725 

4,341 

57.0 

4  Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

311.56 

2,135.05 

72.0 

639 

4,980 

65.3 

5  Butter 

308.15 

2,443.20 

82.4 

398 

5,378 

70.6 

6  Margarine 

242.18 

2,685.38 

90.6 

961 

6,339 

83.2 

7  Refrigerated  Biscuits 
&  Doughs 

124.69 

2,810.07 

94.8 

664 

7,003 

91.9 

8  Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

75.13 

2,885.20 

97.4 

431 

7,434 

97.6 

9  Cream 

59.87 

2,945.07 

99.4 

139 

7,573 

99.4 

10  Salads 

18.49 

2,963.56 

100.0 

44 

7,617 

100.0 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1  Meat  &  Fish 

453.14 

453.14 

49.3 

407 

407 

18.8 

2  Vegetables 

260.33 

713.47 

77.6 

1,099 

1,506 

69.6 

3  Pot  Pies,  Dinners, 
Casseroles 

125.52 

838.99 

91.3 

360 

1,866 

86.3 

4  Juices 

22.24 

861.23 

93.7 

126 

1,992 

92.1 

5  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

18.75 

879.98 

95.7 

43 

2,035 

94.0 

6  Fruits 

15.27 

895.25 

97.4 

52 

2,087 

96.5 

7  Cookies,  Rolls,. 
Other  Doughs 

9.26 

904.51 

98.4 

33 

2,120 

98.0 

p 
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FROZEN  FOODS  (continued) 

8  Italian 

7.2G  j     911.77 

99.1        24  :  2,144      99.1 

9  Chinese  &  Mexican 

5.60  |     917.37 

99.7       10  |  2,154     99.6 

10  Other,  Frozen 

1.44        918.81 

99.9         5  |  2,159      99.8 

11  Soups 

.77  j     919.58 

100.0         4  ;  2,163    100.0 

GROCERY                                                                                                               I 

1  Cigarettes 

1,465.32  j  1,465.32 

10.8      591 

591        1.2 

2  Bread  &  Rolls 

1,038.49  J  2,503.81 

18.5   3,888 

4,479        9.3 

3  Soft  Drinks 

511.79     3,015.60 

22.3*4,915 

9,394      19.6 

4  Coffee,  Regular 

499.56  j  3,515.16 

26.0      436 

9,830      20.5 

5  Sugar 

497.42  \  4,012.58 

29.7  i    938 

10,768      22.4 

6  Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 

461.42  j  4,474.00 

33.1      797 

11,565      24.0 

7  Cakes 

346.04  |  4,820.04 

35.7   1,029 

12,594      26.2 

8  Cereals,  Cold 

310.23  \  5,130.27 

38.0      892 

13,486      28.1 

9  Beer,  Ale 

304.05  i  5,434.32 

40.2      274 

13,760      28.7 

10  Cookies,  Pkgd. 

260.14     5,694.46 

42.1      726 

14,486      30.2 

11  Toilet  Soap 

257.28  |  5,951.74 

44.0   1,606 

16,092      33.5 

12  Coffee,  Instant 

237.33     6,189.07 

45.8      280 

16,372      34.1 

13  Canned  Milk 

230.58  |  6,419.65 

47.5   1,762 

18,134      37.8 

14  Candy  &  Cough  Drops 

221.27     6,640.92 

49.1   1,184 

19,318      40.2 

15  Shortening 

194.84  |  6,835.76 

50.5      305 

19,623      40.9 

16  Potato  Chips,  Pretzels, 
etc. 

187.58  :  7,023.34 

51.9      457 

20,080      41.8 

17  Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 

167.96  \  7,191.30 

53.1;    550 

20,630      43.0 

18  Family  Flour 

167.52     7,358.82 

54.3      260 

20,890      43.5 

19  Toilet  Tissue 

163.63     7,522.45 

55.5      703 

21,593      45.0 

20  Tomato  Paste,  Puree, 
Sauce,  Aspic 

161.68  j  7,684.13 

56.7 ;  1 ,1 82 

22,775      47.4 

21  Strained  Foods  &  Juices, 
Baby 

160.61  ;  7,844.74 

57.9   1,341 

24,116      50.2 

22  Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

23  Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

155.43  I  8,000.17 
151.93     8,152.10 

59.1  343 

60.2  498 

24,459      50.9 
24,957      52.0 

24  Soup,  Canned 

139.61     8,291.71 

61.2.  1,043 

26,000      54.2 

25  Peaches 

138.98  |  8,430.69 

62.2      636 

26,636      55.5 

26  Fruit  Drinks,  Canned 

137.00     8,567.69 

63.2      561 

27,197      56.7 

27  Baked  Beans 

28  Paper  Towels,  Holders 

136.37     8,704.06 

64.2   1,038 

28,235      58.8 

131.31 

8,835.37 

65.2      380 

28,615      59.6 

29  Spices 

120.92 

8,956.29 

66.1      323 

28,938      60.3 

30  Tuna,  Canned 

1 

120.71  j  9,077.00 

67.0      482 

29,420      61.2 

31  Dog  Food,  Canned! 

32  Salad  Dressings 

33  Com 

120.38     9,197.38 

67.9      838 

30,258      63.0 

112.09     9,309.47 
110.38  |  9,419.85 

68.7      306 
69.5'     733 

30,564      63.7 
31,297     65.1 

Product  Group 

$          Cumu- 
Sales       lated  S 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated     Cumu- 
Units     lated  % 

GROCERY  (continued) 

34  Pickles 

105.40     9,525.25 

70.3 

280 

31,577 

65.8 

35  Powders  &  Tablet 
Flavorings 

103.77     9,629.02 

71.1 

885 

32,462 

67.6 

36  Dog  Food,  Dry 

98.30     9,727.32 

71.8 

126 

32,588 

67.9 

37  Preserves  &  Jams 

96.69     9,824.01 

72.5 

246 

32.834 

68.4 

38  Catsup 

95.95     9,919.96 

73.2 

536 

33,370 

69.5 

39  Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

95.31    10,015.27 

73.9 

344 

33.714 

70.2 

40  Oils,  Cooking  &  Salad 

93.70    10,108.97 

74.6 

154 

33,868 

70.5 

41  Ammonia,  Bleaches,  Bluing 

89.45    10,198.42 

75.3 

253 

34,121 

71.1 

42  All-Purpose  Cleaner 

80.76    10,279.18 

75.9 

187 

34,308 

71.5 

43  Peanut  Butter 

76.91    10,356.09 

76.5 

153 

34,461 

71.8 

44  Other  Laundry  Supplies 

76.43    10,432.52 

77.1 

132 

34,593 

72.0 

45  Facial  Tissue 

75.70    10,508.22 

77.7 

405 

34,998 

72.9 

46  Corn  Meal,  Potato  Meal 

75.26    10,583.48 

78.3 

103 

35,101 

73.1 

47  Rice 

73.34   10,656.82 

78.8 

216 

35,317 

73.6 

48  Syrups  &  Molasses 

73.20    10,730.02 

79.3 

158 

35,475 

73.9 

49  Beans 

71.66 ;  10,801.68 

79.8 

294 

35.769 

74.5 

50  Sauces 

70.48   10,872.16 

80.3 

251 

36.020 

75.0 

51  Potted  Meat  &  Spreads, 
Sge,  Wieners 

67.07   10,939.23 

80.8 

347 

36,367 

75.8 

52  Cereals,  Hot 

66.20   11,005.43 

81.3 

241 

36,608 

76.2 

53  Peas 

64.87    11,070.30 

81.7 

401 

37.009 

77.1 

54  Wine,  Liquors 

60.14    11,130.44 

82.1 

58 

37.067 

77.2 

55  Cat  Food,  Canned,  Dry 

59.82    11,190.26 

82.5 

475 

37.542 

78.2 

56  Aluminum  Foil 

55.87 ;  11,246.13 

82.9 

140 

37,682 

78.5 

57  Macaroni,  Dry 

53.87    11,300.00 

83.3 

233 

37,915 

79.0 

58  Straws,  Poly  Bags,  Other 

52.56  :.  11,352.56 

83.7 

186 

38.101 

79.4 

59  Tomato  Juice 

51.96    11,404.52 

84.1 

271 

38,372 

79.9 

60  Beef  &  Lamb  Comb., 

Gravies 

51 .94  j  11,456.46 

84.5 

159 

38,531 

S0.3 

61  Chewing  Gum 

51.35  ,11,507.81 

84.9 

639 

39.170 

81.6 

52  Luncheon  Meats,  Ham- 
Chopped  &  Deviled 

50.59    11,558.40 

85.3 

126 

39.296 

81.9 

63  Polish,  Wax,  Removers, 
Appliers 

49.81    11,608.21 

85.7 

66 

39,362 

S2.0 

64  Salmon 

49.59    11,657.80 

86.1 

91 

39,453 

S2.2 

65  Powdered  Milk 

49.46    11,707.26 

86.5 

106 

39,559 

82.4 

66  Scouring  Powders 

49.40    11,756.66 

86.9 

328 

39.887 

83.0 

67  Applesauce 

47.31    11,803.97 

87.2 

281 

40,168 

83.7 

68  Fruit  Cocktail,  Salad,  Mixed 

47.09    11,851.06 

87.5 

239 

40,407 

842 

S9  Noodles,  Dry 

45.81    11,896.87 

87.8 

151 

40,558 

84.5 

70  Candy  Bars 

43.22   11,940.09 

88.1 

705 

41,263 

S6.0 

•  Individual  bottles  i 
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How  dollar  sales  and  unit  sales  accumulate  in  major  store  depts. 
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SHOCVtr  nontinued) 

71  Tea.  Bags 

42.78 

11,982.87 

88.4 

93   41,356 

86.1 

72  Nuts-Salted.  Proc'd  & 

Plain 

40.62 

12,023.49 

88.7 

65   41.421 

86.3 

73  Puddings,  Desserts. 

Cream  Pie  filling 

40.39 

12,063.88 

89.0 

422   41,843 

87.2 

74  Paper  Napkins 

39.37 

12,103,25 

89.3 

172   42,015 

87.5 

75  Spaghetti.  Dry 

36.77 

12,140.02 

89.6 

146   42,161 

87.8 

76  Pie  Fillings 

36.11 

12,176.13 

89.9 

117   42,278 

88.1 

1'/  Beans.  Green.  Wax, 

Canned 

36.08 

12,212.21 

90.2 

220  42,498 

88.5 

78  Cigars,  Smoking  Tobacco 

35.91 

12,248.12 

90.5 

180   42,678 

88.9 

79  Vinegar 

35.86 

12,283.98 

90.7 

108   42,786 

89. 1 

80  Pineapple 

33.85 

12,317.83 

90.9 

129   42,915 

89.4 

81  Spaghetti  W  Meat. 

Ravioli.  Pizza  Mix 
82  Sanitary  Napkins 

32.26 

12,350.09 

91.1 

96   43,011 

89.6 

29.32 

12,379.41 

91.3 

57   43,068 

89.7 

83  Corned  Beef,  Hash. 

Roast  Beef  Hash 

28.96 

12,408.37 

91.5 

61    43,129 

89.8 

84  Wax  Paper  &  Plastic  Wrap 

27.99 

12,436.36 

91.7 

120  43,249 

90.1 

85  Potatoes,  Sweet 

27.62 

12,463.98 

91.9 

94 

43,343 

90.2 

86  Milk  Substitutes 

27.14 

12,491.12 

92.1 

54 

43,397 

90.4 

87  Sandwich  Spread 

27.11 

12,518.23 

92.3 

65 

43,462 

90.5 

88  Sardines 

89  Gelatin  Desserts 

27.07 

12,545.30 

92.5 

164 

43,626 

90.9 

27.04 

12,572.34 

92.7 

330 

43,956 

91.6 

90  Muffin  Mixes.  Corn 

Bread  Mix 

26.42 

12,598.76 

92.9 

227 

44,183 

92.0 

91  Macaroni.  Spaghetti  & 

Noodle  Dinners 

26.34 

12,625.10 

93.1 

85 

44,268 

92.2 

92  Pancake,  Buckwt.  &  Waffle 

Flour  &  Mixes 

26.09 

12,651.19 

93.3 

72 

44,340 

92.3 

93  Frosting,  Fudge  Mixes, 

Cake  Decorations 

25.41 

12,676.60 

93.5 

98 

44,438 

92.6 

94  Macaroni  &  Spaghetti 

W  0  Meat 

24.54 

12,701.14 

93.7 

135 

44,573 

92.8 

95  Potatoes 

24.28 

12,725.42 

93.9 

68 

44,641 

93.0 

96  Canning  Supplies 

23.76 

12,749.18 

94.1 

59 

44.700 

93.1 

97  Beans-Brown,  Kidney. 

Mexican.  Red 

23.48 

12,772.66 

94.3 

157 

44,857 

93.4 

98  Jelly 

22.29 

12,794.95 

94.4 

70 

44,927 

93.6 

99  Horseradish,  Mustard 

22.09    12,817.04 

94.5 

112 

45,039 

93.8 

100  Chicken  &  Turkey  Oinners 

22.02 

12,839.06 

94.7 

37 

45,076 

93.9 

101  Relishes 

21.89 

12,860.95 

94.9 

75 

45,151 

94.0 

102  Asparagus 

21.67 

12,882.62 

95.0 

70 

45,221 

94.2 

103  Household  Oeodorants 

21.41 

12,904.03 

95.2 

313 

45,534 

94.8 

[04  Miscellaneous 

21.03 

12,925.06 

95.3 

34 

45,568 

94.9 

105  Salt 

20.82 

12,945.88 

95.5 

192 

45,760 

95.3 

106  Sugar  Substitutes 

20.53 

12,966.41 

95.6 

31 

45,791 

95.4 

107  Apricots 

19.96 

12,986.37 

95.8 

82 

45,873 

95.5 

108  Mayonnaise 

19.67 

13,006.04 

95.9 

47 

45,920 

95.6 

109  Scouring  Pads 

19.54 

13,025.58 

96.0 

79 

45,999 

95.8 

110  Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 

19.00 

13,044.58 

96.2 

96 

46,095 

96.0 

111  Other  Fish                    I 

18.97 

13,063.55    9b\3 

■    .If 


Predict  6rou» 
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112  Baking  Powder,  Baking 

Soda 

113  Spinach 

114  Pears 

115  Gourmet  Items 

116  Light  Bulbs 

117  Mixed  Vegetables 

118  Beets 

119  Instant  Tea 

120  Cocoa.  Hot  Chocolate 

121  Kraut.  Cabbage 

122  Freeze  Mix,  Malt  Syrup 

123  Yeast 

124  Pablum.  Formulae,  Similac 

125  Pickle  Specialties 

126  Insecticides 

127  Vegetable  Juices 

128  Borax,  Drain  Clnrs, 

Sal  Soda 

129  Soap  Flakes 

130  Pie  Crust  Mixes 

131  Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

132  Brooms.  Brushes 

133  Mops,  Mop  Handles. 

Mop  Heads 

134  Oriental  Foods 

135  Cherries 

136  Honey 

137  Extracts.  Colorings 

138  Toppings.  Dessert 

139  Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

140  Dehydrated  Soup 

141  Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

142  Chili.  Mexican  Comb't'ns 

143  Fruit.  Dried 

144  Tartar  Sauce,  etc. 

145  Apples.  Berries.  Figs 

146  Starch 

147  Chocolate  Syrup 

148  Tea,  Packaged 

149  Apple  Butter,  etc 

150  Greens.  Okra 

151  Peas  &  Carrots 

152  Pirn  Mixes 

153  Other  Package  Flour 

&  Mixes 

154  Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 

155  Popcorn  Kernels 

156  Mushrooms 

157  Maraschino  Cherries 

158  Waterless  Soap.  Oils 

159  Cake  I 


Cumu-        Cumu- 
lated »      lated  % 


Cumu- 
li nit       lated       Cumu- 
Sales      Units      lated  % 


18.26 
18.25 
17.25 
17.10 
16.74 
15.92 
15.12 
13.98 
13.90 
12.55 
12.49 
12.39 
12.30 
12.26 
12.15 
12.08 


13,081.81 
13,100.06 
13,117.31 
13,134.41 
13,151.15 
13,167.07 
13,182.19 
13,196.17 
13,210.07 
13,222.62 
13,235.11 
13,247.50 
13,259.80 
13,272.06 
13,284.21 
13,296.29 


9.36  13 

9.25  13 

8.70  13 
8.43  13 

8.37  13 
8.00  13 
7.84  13 
7.63  13 
7.06  13 

6.28  13 

6.14  13 
6.08  13 
5.93  13 

5.71  13 
5.47  13 

5.29  13 
5.27  13, 

5.15  13, 
5.00  13, 
4.88  13 


4.78  13,488.35 

4.43  13,492.78 

4.40  13,497.18 

4.36  13,501.54 

4.34  13,505.88 

4.28  13,510.16 

400  13,514.16 


96.5 
96.6 
96.8 
96.9 
97.0 
97.1 
97.2 
97.3 
97.4 
97.5 
97.6 
97.7 
97.8 
97.9 
98.0 
98.0 


11.35  13,307.64  98.1 

10.75  13,318.39  98.2 

10.20  13,328.59  98.3 

9.59  13,338.18  98.3 

9.55  13,347.73  98.4 


357.09  98.5 

,366.34  98.6 

,375.04  98.7 

383.47  98.7 

391.84  98.8 

399.84  98.8 

407.68  98!9 
415.31  99.0 
,422.37  99.0 
,428.65  99.0 

434.79  99.0 
440.87  99.1 

446.80  99.2 
452.51  99.2 
457.98  99.2 
463.27  99.3 
468.54  99.3 

473.69  99.3 
478.69  99.4 
483.57  99.4 


99.5 
99.5 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.7 
99.7 


99  46,252 

122  46,374 

63  46,437 

48  46,485 

34  46.519 
77  46,596 

106  46,702 

21  46,723 
29  46,752 
73  46,825 
28  46,853 

101  46,954 

47  47,001 

31  47,032 

14  47,046 

77  47,213 

28  47,151 

22  47,173 

49  47,222 
37  47,259 

9  47,268 

21  47,289 

26  47,315 

40  47,355 

21  47,376 

17  47,393 

26  47,419 

37  47,456 

24  47,480 

19  47,499 

17  47,516 

21  47,537 

14  47,551 

19  47,570 

24  47,594 

23  47,617 
11  47,628 
14  47,642 

35  47,677 
28  47,705 

11  47,716 

16  [47,732 

17  47,749 
1 6 :  47,765 
14  47,779 

12  47,791 
9  47,800 

11  47,811 


96.3 
96.6 
96.7 
96.8 
96.9 
97.1 
97.2 
97.3 
97.4 
97.5 
97.6 
97.8 
97.9 
98.0 
98.0 
98.3 

98.2 
98.3 
98.3 
98.4 
98.5 

98.5 
98.6 
98.6 
98.7 
98.7 
98.8 
98.9 
98.9 
98.9 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.1 
99.1 
99.2 
99.2 
99.3 
99.4 
99.4 

99.4 
99.4 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.6 
99.6 
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Product  Group 

$ 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated) 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

GROCERY  (continued) 

160  Bowl  Cleaners 

3.77 

13,517.93 

99.7 

12 

47,823 

99.6 

161  Cocoanut 

3.64 

13,521.57 

99.7 

12 

47,835 

99.6 

162  Other  Vegetables 

3.42 

13,524.99 

99.8 

18 

47,853 

99.7 

163  Lima  Beans 

3.20 

13,528.19 

99.8 

17 

47,870 

99.7 

164  Nuts,  Whole  &  Chopped! 

3.17 

13,531.36 

99.8 

S 

47,879 

99.7 

165  Olives 

2.73 

13,534.09 

99.8 

7 

47,886 

99.7 

166  Carrots 

2.70 

13,536.79 

99.8 

17 

47,903 

99.8 

167  Cloths 

2.66 

13,539.45 

99.8 

7 

47,910 

99.8 

168  Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

2.63 

13,542.08 

99.9 

9 

47,919 

99.8 

169  Plums  &  Prunes 

2.40 

13,544.48 

99.9 

11 

47,930 

99.9 

170  Baking  Chocolate 

2.23 

13,546.71 

99.9 

9 

47,939 

99.9 

171  Cornstarch 

2.15 

13,548.86 

99.9 

11 

47,950 

99.9 

172  Lye,  Lime 

2.14 

13,551.00 

99.9 

9 

47,959 

99.9 

173  Pimentos 

1.77 

13,552.77 

99.9 

7 

47,966 

99.9 

174  Stove  Polish 

1.69 

13,554.46 

99.9 

2 

47,968 

99.9 

175  Cranberry  Sauce 

.92 

13,555.38 

99.9 

7 

47,975 

99.9 

176  Potatoes,  White 

.79 

13,556.17 

99.9 

7 

47,982 

100.0 

177  Metal  Polish 

.59 

13,556.76 

99.9 

2 

47,984 

100.0 

178  Other  Household  Supplies 

.57 

13,557.33 

99.9 

2 

47,986 

100.0 

179  Bouillon  Cubes, 

Instant  Broth 

.55 

13,557.88 

100.0 

4 

47,990 

100.0 

180  Lentils,  Peas 

.51 

13,558.39 

100.0 

4 

47,994 

100.0 

10  First  Aid  Supplies 

11  Mouthwash 

12  Shampoos 

13  Creams,  Lotions 

14  Razors,  Blades 

15  Toys 

16  Shaving  Preparation  & 

Lotion 

17  Other  Beauty  Aids, 

Cosmetics 

18  Baby  Oils  &  Supplies 

19  Laxatives 

20  Medicines 

21  Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 

22  Miscellaneous 

23  Pet  Supplies 

24  Tooth  Powder 

25  School  &  Writing  Supplies    9.29 

26  Other  Dental  Aids  8.40 


23.89 
22.20 
20.11 
17.06 
15.51 
15.43 
13.43 
9.70 


1,650.21 
1,672.41 
1,692.52 
1,709.58 
1,725.09 
1,740.52 
1,753.95 
1,763.65 
1,772.94 
1,781.34 


92.4 
93.7 
94.8 
95.8 
96.7 
97.6 
98.4 
99.0 
99.5 
100.0 


48 
59 
52 
17 
22 
34 
70 
20 
29 
17 


2,898 
2,957 
3,009 
3,026 
3,048 
3,082 
3,152 
3,172 
3,201 
3,218 


NON  FOODS 


1  Housewares                       417.53  417.53  23.4  792  792  24.6 

2  Promotional  Merchandise    288.90  706.43  39.6  377  1,169  36.3 

3  Apparel  &  Accessories       207.60  914.03  51.3  240  1,409  43.8 

4  Tooth  Paste                       104,19  1,018.22  57.1  214  1,623  50.4 

5  Head  &  Stomach  Remedies    86.03  1,104.25  61.9  201  1,824  56.7 

6  Deodorants                          76.56  1,180.81  66.2  124  1,948  60.5 

7  Other  Personal  Articles         66.51  1,247.32  69.9  120  2,068  64.3 

8  Magazines  &  Books              65.81  1,313.13  73.6  281  2,349  73.0 

9  Hair  Lotions,  Sprays,  Sets  56.58  1,369.71  76.7  69  2,418  75.1 
54.13  1,423.84  79.7  124  2,542  79.0 
47.62  1,471.46  82.4  81  2,623  81.5 
42.98  1,514.44  84.8  57  2,680  83.2 
32.35  1,546.79  86.6  58  2,738  85.1 
27.92  1,574.71  88.2  47  2,785  86.6 
27.21  1,601.92  89.7  28  2,813  87.4 


24.40     1,626.32     91.1        37     2,850      88.6 


90.1 
91.9 
93.5 
94.0 
94.7 
95.8 
98.0 
98.6 
99.5 
100.0 


Private  label  index  of  dollar  &  unit  sales 

in  a  Negro  neighborhood  super  market 

for  selected  product  categories 

IBase  100  equals  average  sales  in  stores  serving  all  types  of  neighborhoods) 


Product  Category 

Juices,  Frozen 11 

Coffee,  Regular 56 

Fruits,  Canned   104 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry..  151 

Tomatoes,  Paste, 

Sauce,  etc 76 

Juices,  Canned  149 

Jelly   52 

Peanut  Butter 94 


Unit 
$  Sales  Sales 
index    Index 

13 

59 

102 

167 


Product  Category 

Candy  

Peaches,  Canned  ... 
Pineapple,  Canned. 


Unit 

?  Sales  Sales 

Index     Index 


101 

203 

65 


74 
154 

60 
102 


Catsup 108 

Tomato  Juice    119 

Mayonnaise    49 

Peas,  Canned   122 

Corn,  Canned   133 


103 
209 

69 
105 
127 

51 
123 
136 


This  index  of  private  label  sales  in  selected  product 
categories  in  a  Negro  neighborhood  super  market  reveals 
the  ups  and  downs  of  private  label  appeal  to  the  Negro 
shopper.  In  each  instance,  100  represents  the  average 
so  that  canned  and  dry  milk,  for  instance,  shows  up  as 
ringing  up  51  per  cent  more  dollar  sales  of  private  label 
product  than  the  average  store  moves. 


Where  Negroes  are  concentrated 

Urban 

%  Sub- 
urban 

Urban 

'  .   Sub- 
urban 

Cleveland...  28.6% 

0.7% 

St.  Louis....  28.6% 

6.1% 

Washington.  53.9 

6.1 

Philadelphia  26.4 

6.1 

Atlanta 38.3 

8.5 

Chicago 22.9 

2.9 

New  Orleans  37.2 

14.1 

Houston 22.9 

10.3 

Baltimore...  34.8 

6.6 

New  York. ..  14.0 

4.8 

Detroit            28.9 

3.7 

Los  Angeles.  13.5 

3.1 
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How  a  typical 


is  spent  and 
how  store  sales 
break  down 
in  this  type  oi 


Here  is  a  direct  comparison 
of  how  families  in  the  Negro 
neighborhood  spend  their 
food  and  grocery  product  dol- 
lars and  how  super  market 
sales  in  this  type  of  neighbor- 
hood break  down.  The  figures 
in  both  instances  are  based 
on  average  annual  Negro 
family  expenditures.  Sharp 
variations  do  exist,  but  they 
may  be  fundamentally  indica- 
tive of  the  differences  between 
the  Negroes  who  participated 
as  diary  panelists  and  those 
who  constitute  the  majority  of 
shoppers  in  the  store.  The 
diary  panelists  were  better 
than  the  neighborhood  aver- 
age in  both  income  and  edu- 
cation, whereas  the  super 
market's  clientele  would  surely 
be  more  representative  of  the 
lower  income  and  educational 
level  of  the  typical  neighbor- 
hood family. 


Negro 
Family  Purchases 

Units                         Dollars 
r,  to                             ',  to 
No.           Total        Amount        Total 

Store  Sales 

Units                            Dollars 

r;  to                        ~  to 
No.           Total         Amount         Total 

TOTAL  STORE 

3244 

100.0%  $1304 

100.0% 

3244 

100.0% 

$1304 

100.0% 

MEAT 

415 

12.8 

311 

23.9 

467 

14.4 

369 

28.3 

PRODUCE 

396 

12.2 

133 

10.2 

318 

9.8 

131 

10.0 

DAIRY 

367 

11.3 

125 

9.6 

234 

7.2 

89 

6.8 

FROZEN  FOODS 

149 

4.6 

52 

4.0 

91 

2.8 

40 

3.1 

GROCERY 

1787 

55.1 

641 

49.1 

2001 

61.7 

597 

45.8 

Baby  Foods 

39 

1.2 

5 

0.4 

58 

1.8 

8 

0.6 

Baking  Mixes 

55 

1.7 

20 

1.5 

52 

1.6 

7 

0.5 

Baking  Needs 

19 

0.6 

5 

0.4 

13 

0.4 

4 

0.3 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

29 

0.9 

32 

2.5 

13 

0.4 

16 

1.2 

Bread  &  Rolls 

202 

6.2 

56 

4.3 

162 

5.0 

45 

3.5 

Cakes 

32 

1.0 

14 

1.1 

42 

1.3 

16 

1.2 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

75 

2.3 

18 

1.4 

104 

3.2 

14 

1.1 

Cereals 

49 

1.5 

16 

1.2 

46 

1.4 

17 

1.3 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  Etc. 

58 

1.8 

118 

9.0 

36 

1.1 

79 

6.1 

Coffee 

36 

1.1 

37 

2.8 

29 

0.9 

32 

2.5 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

117 

3.6 

30 

2.3 

78 

2.4 

22 

1.7 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

29 

0.9 

11 

0.8 

19 

0.6 

7 

0.5 

Cookies 

29 

0.9 

14 

1.1 

29 

0.9 

12 

0.9 

Fish,  Canned 

23 

0.7 

10 

0.8 

32 

1.0 

9 

0.7 

Fruits,  Canned 

49 

1.5 

11 

0.8 

68 

2.1 

16 

1.2 

Fruit,  Dried 

6 

0.2 

4 

0.3 

3 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

Household  Supplies 

58 

1.8 

24 

1.8 

68 

2.1 

22 

1.7 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

23 

0.7 

10 

0.8 

29 

0.9 

13 

1.0 

Juices,  Canned 

52 

1.6 

15 

1.2 

62 

1.9 

17 

1.3 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

29 

0.9 

7 

0.5 

23 

0.7 

7 

0.5 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

58 

1.8 

16 

1.2 

88 

2.7 

20 

1.5 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

42 

1.3 

7 

0.5 

81 

2.5 

13 

1.0 

Paper  Products 

110 

3.4 

30 

2.3 

91 

2.8 

24 

1.9 

Pet  Foods 

39 

1.2 

7 

0.5 

62 

1.9 

12 

0.9 

Salad  Dressings 

13 

0.4 

5 

0.4 

19 

0.6 

8 

0.6 

Shortening  &  Oils 

16 

0.5 

10 

0.8 

19 

0.6 

13 

1.0 

Snacks,  Desserts 

78 

2.4 

19 

1.5 

55 

1.7 

14 

1.1 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

78 

2.4 

32 

2.5 

117 

3.6 

39 

3.0 

Soft  Drinks 

97 

3.0 

11 

0.8 

243 

7.5 

27 

2.1 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

91 

2.8 

13 

1.0 

46 

1.4 

7 

0.5 

Sugar 

23 

0.7 

10 

0.8 

39 

1.2 

22 

1.7 

Tea 

3 

0.1 

2 

0.1 

6 

0.2 

3 

0.2 

Vegetables,  Canned 

117 

3.6 

18 

1.4 

143 

4.4 

23 

1.8 

Vegetables,  Dried 

13 

0.4 

4 

0.3 

26 

0.8 

8 

0.6 

NON-FOODS 

130 

4.0 

42 

3.2 

133 

4.1 

78 

6.0 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

39 

1.2 

16 

1.2 

58 

1.8 

33 

2.5 

Housewares 

29 

0.9 

11 

0.8 

33 

1.0 

18 

1.4 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

62 

1.9 

15 

1.2 

42 

1.3 

27 

2.1 
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Merchandising 

I 


opportunities  lor  the 

super  market 


The  typical  urban  Negro  family  is  an 
exceptionally  good  super  market  cus- 
tomer. To  win  and  hold  their  business, 
the  food  retailer  must  learn  more  about 
their  shopping  habits  and  character- 
istics and  their  food  purchase  pattern. 
Merchandising  practices  that  are  based 
on  old-fashioned,  preconceived  notions 
of  the  Negro's  likes  and  dislikes  can 
be  decidedly  nonproductive.  So  too  can 
the  merchandising  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  a  white  market. 

The  Consumer  Dynamics  Study  does 
not  begin  to  probe  this  subject  to  its 
fullest  depths,  but  the  analyses  we  have 
made  both  of  super  market  sales  in  a 
typical  central  city  Negro  neighborhood 
and  the  purchases  of  Negro  families 
in  this  same  neighborhood  do  provide 
certain  preliminary  insights  into  this 
marketing  opportunity  that  Negroes 
represent  to  the  super  market  operator. 

To  begin  with  we  see  that  Negroes 
spend  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
food  and  grocery  product  dollars  for 
meats  and  thus  are  good  customers  for 
this  highly  important  department.  Their 
purchases  of  both  pork  products  and 
poultry  are  particularly  high,  so  much 
so  that  the  store  which  aims  to  cater 
to  them  might  well  consider  establish- 
ing both  a  "Pork  Headquarters"  and 
a  "Poultry  Center"  somewhere  within 
the  meat  department.  There  special  in- 
terest in  the  many  varieties  of  both 
products  would  logically  indicate  a  fa- 
vorable reaction  to  such  a  move. 

Cater  to  their  desire  for  quality 

Many  surveys  and  audits,  including  the 
Consumer  Dynamics  Study,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  Negroes  lean 
heavily  toward  name-brand  products. 
This  fact  contradicts  many  predisposed 
notions  that  Negroes  are  fundamentally 
price-oriented  and  will  buy  any  brand 
or  quality  so  long  as  the  price  is  low. 
Their  penchant  for  quality  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  manifestation  of 
a  type  of  status-seeking,  but  the  fact 
remains  it  does  exist  and  it  cuts  across 
their  entire  spectrum  of  purchases 
from  meats  to  groceries.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  they  will  not  and  do  not 
purchase  private  label  products.  They 
will,  and  do,  but  generally  only  when 
the  quality-price  comparison  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  house  brand. 


Courteous  treatment  is  important 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before, 
Negroes  as  a  group  are  ultra-sensitive 
to  the  sort  of  treatment  they  receive 
in  all  social  and  business  contacts.  This 
is  true  of  Negroes  individually  and  col- 
lectively. More  so  than  the  average 
white  consumer,  they  feel  that  if  they 
are  spending  their  money  in  a  store 
they  have  a  right  to  be  treated  cour- 
teously. Certainly  this  is  true  of  any 
retailer-customer  relationship.  However, 
an  observer  of  the  byplay  between  cus- 
tomers and  clerks  and  even  manage- 
ment personnel  in  many  super  markets 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  identify  the 
customers  from  the  store  personnel. 
An  atmosphere  of  this  sort  in  a  store 
in  a  Negro  neighborhood  is  quickly  de- 
tected and  quietly  rejected  by  many  po- 
tential customers  in  the  area.  Negroes 
don't  want  to  be  "kowtowed"  to,  but 
they  do  expect  to  receive  the  same  de- 
gree of  friendly,  courteous  solicitation 
for  their  needs  and  preferences  as  is 
extended  to  the  white  customer  in  an 
all-white  neighborhood. 

Be  pubiic-relotions-minded 

Negroes  are  of  necessity  strongly  allied 
to  their  own  kind.  They  have  strong  ties 
with  their  neighborhood  social  groups, 
church  organizations,  athletic  associ- 
ations, etc.  Promotions  that  appeal  to 
their  group  social  or  fund-raising  pro- 
grams will  help  considerably  to  create 
a  neighborhood  image  for  a  store.  Such 
things  as  offering  discount  prices  on 
foods  purchased  for  church  socials,  cre- 
ating a  cash  redemption  plan  for  cash 
register  tapes  or  special  trading  stamp 
promotions  that  will  help  with  group 
fund-raising  programs,  setting  up  meat- 
cutting  demonstrations  and  cooking 
schools,  sponsoring  baseball  and  bas- 
ketball teams,  staging  a  local  beauty 
contest,  all  are  ideas  which  properly 
implemented  will  help  to  create  the  sort 
of  neighborhood-interest  image  that  can 
be  translated  into  more  loyal  customers 
for  the  store. 

Audits  reveal  strength  and  weaknesses 

MEAT:  Sales  audits  in  a  Negro  neigh- 
borhood super  market  indicate  that  Ne- 
groes are  big  meat-eaters.  The  distri- 
bution of  sales  in  meats  in  the  Negro 
area  super  market  surpasses  the  av- 


erage Kroger  store's  by  3.09  percentage 
points  (28.30  per  cent  vs.  25.21  per 
cent).  Thus  the  audits  indicate  the 
store  serving  basically  Negro  trade  does 
12.3  per  cent  more  of  its  total  sales  in 
meats  than  does  the  average  market  in 
Cleveland.  Negroes  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly heavy  buyers  of  pork  products, 
fresh  and  smoked,  and  fresh  poultry 
products.  In  the  latter  item,  their  pur- 
chases in  the  Negro  neighborhood 
Kroger  store  amount  to  33  per  cent 
more;  in  fresh  and  smoked  pork  they 
purchased  24  per  cent  more  than  the 
composite  of  all  Kroger  store  audits. 

PRODUCE:  The  Negro  neighborhood 
Kroger  super  market  sells  19  per  cent 
less  in  dollar  sales  of  produce  than 
the  average  Kroger  store.  In  item  pur- 
chases, however,  the  Negro  customer 
spends  more  for  cherries,  grapes,  lem- 
ons, watermelons,  beans,  onions,  pars- 
ley, peppers,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes 
and  yams.  Negroes  also  indicate  a 
heavy  preference  for  bulk  produce. 
This,  no  doubt,  has  some  influence  on 
the  lower-than-average  produce  sales 
in  the  Negro  neighborhood  store,  as 
all  of  Kroger's  Cleveland  stores  accent 
prepackaging  heavily. 

DAIRY:  Negroes'  purchases  of  dairy 
products  show  up  as  being  slightly 
higher  than  average.  They  buy  more 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  biscuits,  doughs  and 
noncarbonated  drinks. 

FROZEN  FOODS:  In  frozen  food  prod- 
ucts, Negro  purchases  amount  to  21 
per  cent  less  than  the  average  store 
sells.  Frozen  fish  and  meat  is  the  only 
product  category  which  shows  a  better- 
than-average  sales  velocity,  12  per  cent 
over  the  average  store's. 

GROCERIES:  Purchases  in  the  Negro 
neighborhood  Kroger  store  were  only 
three  per  cent  less  than  average  in  the 
entire  grocery  category.  For  a  list  of 
product  categories  which  reveal  better- 
than-average  dollar  sales  in  a  Negro 
neighborhood   market,  see  page  K204. 
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Based  on  average  weekly  grocery  sales  of  $13,558 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

ALUMINUM   FOIL  WRAP 

Cigarettes  (cont.) 

Brand  A  75  Ft. 

17.60 

35 

Brand  0,  Filt. 

17.72 

7 

Brand  B,  25  Ft. 

12.57 

56 

Brand  P,  Kg. 

17.72 

7 

BAKING    MIXES 

Brand  Q,  Kg. 

15.94 

7 

Brand  A,  Corn  Muffin,  Vi  Oz. 

18.78 

188 

Brand  R,  Reg. 

14.18 

6 

BLEACH 

Brand  E,  Filt. 

13.89 

6 

Brand  A,  2  Qts. 

29.31 

88 

COFFEE,   INSTANT 

Brand  A,  Gal. 

18.33 

35 

Brand  A,  6  Oz. 

50.73 

59 

CANDY 

Brand  A,  14  Oz. 

28.52 

17 

Brand  A,  Box 

65.08 

261 

Brand  A,  lOOz. 

28.37 

24 

Brand  B,  Marshmallows,  1  Lb. 

15.37 

63 

Brand  B,  lOOz. 

22.06 

18 

CATSUP 

Brand  A,  2  Oz. 

20.56 

49 

Brand  A,  14  Oz. 

30.78 

185 

Brand  C,  10  Oz. 

18.65 

18 

Brand  B,  14  Oz. 

22.27 

147 

COFFEE,    REGULAR 

CEREALS 

Brand  A,  Reg.,  2  Lb. 

59.85 

40 

Brand  A,  15  Oz. 

15.71 

35 

Brand  B,  Reg.,  3  Lb. 

55.70 

29 

Brand  B,  18  0z. 

14.28 

38 

Brand  A,  Reg.,  1  Lb. 

54.79 

70 

CIGARETTES 

Brand  A,  Perc,  1  Lb. 

38.65 

22 

Brand  A,  Reg. 

327.80 

132 

Brand  A,  Bean,  3  Lb. 

28.32 

13 

Brand  B,  Reg. 

135.43 

55 

Brand  B,  Reg.,  1  Lb. 

27.49 

41 

Brand  C,  Filtr. 

129.35 

52 

Brand  A,  Drip,  1  Lb. 

23.95 

31 

Brand  D,  Filtr.  King. 

92.14 

37 

Brand  A,  Drip,  2  Lb. 

18.31 

12 

Brand  E,  Filtr.  King. 

90.37 

36 

Brand  A,  Drip,  3  Lb. 

17.69 

8 

Brand  F,  Reg. 

79.87 

33 

Brand  C,  Reg.,  3  Lb. 

17.46 

8 

Brand  G,  King 

65.56 

26 

Brand  D,  Perc,  1  Lb. 

16.05 

21 

Brand  H,  Filtr.  &  Cork 

46.07 

18 

Brand  D,  Perc,  2  Lb. 

12.80 

9 

Brand  1,  King 

44.30 

17 

Brand  C,  Reg.,  1  Lb. 

12.80 

17 

Brand  J,  Kg. 

38.98 

16 

COOKIES 

Brand  K,  Kg. 

35.44 

15 

Brand  A,  Fig  Bars,  2  Lb. 

37.66 

77 

Brand  L,  Long 

33.67 

14 

CRACKER    &    TOASTED 

PRODUCTS 

Brand  D,  Kg. 

24.81 

10 

Brand  A,  1  Lb. 

16.14 

79 

Brand  M,  Filt.  Kg. 

24.81 

10 

Brand  A,  2  Lb. 

15.06 

31 

Brand  A,  Filt. 

24.12 

7 

FACIAL    &    TOILET    TISSUES 

Brand  H,  Pin.  Kg. 

23.04 

9 

Brand  A,  Asst.,  400  Ct. 

21.77 

110 

Brand  N,  Sft.  Pak. 

19.49 

8 

Brand  B,  Asst.,  4  s. 

18.00 

59 

Brand  1,  Reg. 

19.10 

8 

Brand  A,  White,  400  Ct. 

15.57 

79 

Brand  L,  Kg. 

19.10 

8 

Brand  C,  Asst.,  2  s. 

13.86 

63 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

Facial  &  Toilet  Tissues  (conL) 

Brand  B,  White,  4  s. 

12.71 

42 

FISH,    CANNED 

Brand  A,  Tuna  Flaked 

28.73 

105 

Brand  B,  Tuna  Lt.,  6  Oz. 

27.81 

161 

Brand  C,  Salmon  Pink,  6  Oz. 

24.18 

42 

Brand  D,  Tuna  Chunk, 
6!/2  Oz. 

24.12 

98 

FLOUR 

Brand  A,  5  Lb. 

30.41 

61 

Brand  B,  25  Lb. 

18.36 

9 

Brand  A,  10  Lb. 

14.60 

15 

Brand  A,  2  Lb. 

14.35 

52 

FRUITS,    CANNED 

Brand  A,  SI.  Y.C.  Peaches 

24.02 

94 

Brand  B,  Fr.  Cocktail 

23.42 

140 

Brand  C,  Peaches,  SI. 

21.97 

105 

Brand  B,  SI.  Peaches 

20.49 

101 

Brand  B,  Applesauce 

17.85 

140 

Brand  A,  Peaches  Hvs.,  Y.C. 

16.36 

66 

Brand  B,  Peaches  Hvs. 

14.50 

73 

JAMS,    JELLIES    &    SPREADS 

Brand  A,  Straw.  Pres.,  2  Lb. 

27.75 

42 

Brand  B,  Straw.  Pres.,  1 2  Oz. 

21.12 

63 

JUICE,     CANNED 

Brand  A,  Orange,  46  Oz. 

.29.89 

120 

Brand  B,  Tomato,  46  Oz. 

19.90 

79 

Brand  B,  Pineapple/Grpfrt., 
46  Oz. 

17.08 

68 

Brand  C,  Fruit  Drink,  46  Oz. 

17.08 

51 

LAUNDRY   DETERGENTS, 

LIQUID 

Brand  A,  32  Oz. 

17.78 

35 

Brand  B,  32  Oz. 

12.80 

38 

LAUNDRY   DETERGENTS, 

PACKAGED 

Brand  A,  Gt. 

67.13 

103 

Brand  A,  Lge. 

44.81 

140 

Brand  B,  Gt. 

29.26 

45 

Brand  A,  Kg. 

28.13 

23 

Brand  C,  Gt. 

21.35 

29 

Brand  B,  Lge. 

17.49 

56 

Brand  D,  Kg. 

16.83 

14 

Brand  C,  Lge. 

15.31 

49 

Brand  D,  Gt. 

14.94 

20 

Brand  A,  Laund.  Size 

14.42 

4 

Brand  E,  Lge. 

13.32 

35 

Brand  C,  Kg. 

12.80 

11 

LUNCHEON  MEAT 

Brand  A,  5  Oz. 

33.20 

147 

Brand  B,  12  Oz. 

13.39 

28 

MILK,    EVAPORATED   &   COND. 

Brand  A,  14'/2  Oz. 

101.24 

712 

Brand  B,  14'/2  Oz. 

87.35 

691 

Brand  C,  14'/a  Oz. 

22.39 

161 

Brand  D,  13  Oz. 

13.67 

56 

PAPER   TOWELS 

Brand  A,  Reg. 

35.01 

84 

Brand  A,  Lge. 

23.91 

70 

PEANUT   BUTTER 

Brand  A,  1  Lb.  2  Oz. 


15.48       31 
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PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

PORK  &   BEANS 

Brand  A,  1  Lb. 

51.93 

509 

Brand  A,  52  Oz. 

13.08 

38 

POTATO  CHIPS 

Brand  A 

69.50 

142 

SALAD    DRESSING 

Brand  A,  Qt. 

31.53 

113 

Brand  B,  Qt. 

16.14 

37 

SHORTENING,   SOLID 

Brand  A,  3  Lb. 

64.64 

79 

Brand  B,  3  Lb. 

52.72 

84 

Brand  C,  3  Lb. 

27.53 

44 

Brand  D,  3  Lb. 

23.77 

40 

SOAP,   HAND 

Brand  A 

28.47 

291 

Brand  B 

16.01 

73 

Brand  C,  Asst. 

16.01 

102 

Brand  D 

14.29 

188 

Brand  D 

13.17 

73 

SOFT   DRINKS 

Brand  A,  12  Oz. 

67.57 

260 

Brand  B,  12  Oz. 

46.46 

132 

Brand  A,  12  0z. 

14.78 

181 

Brand  C,  12  Oz. 

14.22 

175 

Brand  D,  12  Oz. 

13.67 

168 

SOUP,   CANNED 

Brand  A 

21.32 

230 

Brand  A 

15.31 

98 

SPICE 

Brand  A,  Pepper,  4  0z. 

20.92 

42 

SUGAR 

Brand  A,  5  Lb. 

238.51 

419 

Brand  A,  10  Lb. 

72.37 

64 

Brand  A,  25  Lb. 

51.99 

19 

Brand  B,  10  Lb. 

38.60 

34 

Brand  B#  5  Lb 

35.04 

61 

Brand  C,  2  Lb. 

33.89 

108 

SUGAR  SUBSTITUTE 

Brand  A,  6  Oz. 

14.48 

21 

SYRUPS 

Brand  A,  45  Oz. 

21.04 

27 

Brand  A,  16  Oz. 

16.84 

59 

VEGETABLES,  CANNED 

Brand  A,  Tom.  Paste,  6  Oz. 

42.59 

377 

Brand  B,  Peas 

33.51 

234 

Brand  B,  Corn  Cr. 

22.70 

175 

Brand  C,  Corn  Cr. 

20.72 

143 

Brand  D,  Tomato  Paste,  6  Oz. 

20.42 

181 

Brand  A,  Tomato,  2V4  Oz. 

18.20 

73 

Brand  B,  Tomato 

17.67 

122 

Brand  B,  Beans.  Gr. 

17.64 

122 

Brand  C,  Swt.  Pot.,  3  s. 

15.85 

56 

Brand  A,  Tomato 
Sauce,  8  Oz. 

15.37 

157 

VEGETABLES,    DRIED 

Brand  A,  Rice,  2  Lb. 

26.31 

77 

Brand  B,  Beans,  1  Lb. 

14.93 

66 

Brand  C,  Hominy  Grits,  Vi  Lb. 

14.14 

63 

Brand  C,  Grits,  V2  Lb. 

13.35 

59 

Based  on  average  weekly  frozen  food  sales  of  $920 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


DINNERS 

Chicken,  11  Oz.  5.88       16 

FISH 

Brand  A,  Brd.  Stk.,  2  Lb.  28.96       26 

Brand  A,  Brd.  Haddock  Stk., 


2  Lb. 

25.69 

21 

Brand  A,  Fish  Sticks,  24  Oz. 

17.74 

19 

Brand  A,  Breaded  Shrimp, 
10  Oz. 

16.05 

24 

Brand  A,  Brd.  Cod  Stk.,  2  Lb. 

12.68 

12 

Brand  B,  Fish  Sticks 

12.61 

17 

Brand  C,  Shrimp  Poly  bag, 
120z. 

10.71 

9 

Brand  D,  Whiting 

8.91 

9 

Brand  E,  Shrimp,  10  Oz. 

7.91 

12 

Brand  A,  Fillet,  1  &  2  lb. 

7.91 

7 

Brand  F,  Fish  Sticks,  10  Oz. 

7.77 

21 

Brand  A,  Haddock  Fillets,  1  lb. 

6.86 

12 

Brand  B,  Fillet  of  Sole.  1  lb. 

6.65 

12 

Brand  B,  Haddock  Fillet, 
22  Oz. 

6.58 

7 

Brand  B,  Haddock  Fillet, 
22  Oz. 

6.58 

7 

Brand  A,  Perch  Fillet,  1  Lb. 

5.88 

11 

Brand  B,  Flounder  Fillet, 
14  Oz. 

5.73 

9 

Catfish,  Fillets,  1  Lb. 

5.73 

9 

Brand  G,  Fish  Sticks,  14  Oz. 

5.40 

9 

MEAT 

Brand  C,  Turkey 

45.09 

8 

Brand  C,  Turkey  Roll,  1  &  2  Lb. 

16.29 

4 

Brand  A,  Beef  Burgers,  3  Lb. 

14.20 

9 

Brand  B,  Burgers,  3  Lb. 

13.22 

7 

PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES     SALES 


Meat  (cont. ) 

Brand  C,  Ducklings,  3-4  Lb.  12.21  5 

Brand  A,  Frz.  Steaks,  1  Va  Lb.  8.22  7 

Brand  C,  Chicken  Livers  8.16  8 

Brand  D,  Turkey  Leg  Roast  8.09  4 
Brand  A,  Super  Beef  Stk., 

10  Oz.  7.84  14 

Frozen  Breast,  1!74  Lb.  7.84  9 

Brand  E,  BBQ  Ribs,  2  Lb.  7.11  4 

Brand  E,  Filet  Mignon,  10  Oz.  6.43  5 

MEAT    PIES 

Brand  A,  Chicken,  8  Oz.  8.48  42 

VEGETABLES 

Brand  A,  Blackeye  Peas  11.66  59 

Brand  B,  Limas,  10  Oz.  10.32  49 

Brand  B,  Mixed  Vegt.,  10  Oz.  10.09  49 

Brand  B,  Baby  Limas,  10  Oz.  9.55  45 

Brand  A,  Whole  Baby  Okra, 

10  Oz.  9.07  45 

Brand  B,  Broccoli  Sprs.,  10  Oz.  8.57  38 

Brand  B,  Blackeye  Peas, 

10  Oz.  8.42  42 

Brand  B,  Wh.  Baby  Okra, 

10  Oz.  8.42  42 

Brand  B,  Limas,  2  Lb.  7.84  14 

Brand  B,  Mixed  Vegt.,  2  Lb.  6.86  12 

Brand  B,  Cut  Corn,  lOOz.  6.21  35 

Brand  B,  Leaf  Spinach,  10  Oz.  6.06  42 

Brand  B,  Cut  Corn,  2  Lb.  5.93  12 

Brand  B,  Broccoli  Cuts,  10  Oz.  5.72  35 

Brand  B,  French  Fries,  9  Oz.  5.70  38 

Brand  B,  Brussel  Sprts.,  10  Oz.  5.12  21 

Brand  C,  Tiny  Peas,  10  Oz.  5.11  19 
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PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


Based  on  average  weekly  H&BA  sales  of  $736 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


BUBBLE     BATH 

Brand  A,  Reg. 
Brand  B,  6V2  Oz. 
DEODORANT 

Brand  A,  7  Oz. 
Brand  B,  Med. 
Brand  C,  Med. 
Brand  A,  4  Oz. 
Brand  D,  6'/j  Oz. 


6.09 
3.49 

7.45 
4.79 
4.48 
4.09 
3.57 


11 

4 

7 
11 
8 
6 
5 


COUGH   SYRUP 

Brand  A,  V/2  Doz.  5.09 

FIRST   AID 

Brand  A,  Adhesive  Tape  7.77 

Brand  A,  Disinfectant  6.15 

Brand  B,  Bandage  3.49 

HAIR   CREAM 

Brand  A,  Vi  Oz.  6.54 

HAIR   SPRAY 

Brand  A,  14  Oz.  4.02 

Brand  B,  10V2  Oz.  3.70 

Brand  C,  7  Oz.  3.66 


HEAD  &  STOMACH   REMEDIES 

Brand  A,  Lge.  14.70 

Brand  B  7.41 

Brand  B,  30  s.  6.99 

Brand  B,  100  s.  6.22 

Brand  C,  36  s.  4.87 

Brand  D,  12  Oz.  3.71 

Brand  A,  8  s.  3.84 

Brand  E,  5  Ct.  3.64 

Brand  F,  100  s.  3.56 
MOUTHWASH 

Brand  A,  14  Oz.  16.33 

Brand  A,  7  Oz.  13.77 

Brand  A,  3  Oz.  3.76 
PERSONAL  ARTICLES 

Brand  A,  7  Oz.  8.65 

Brand  A,  5  Oz.  6.51 


17 

19 

4 


7 

4 
4 

33 

12 

16 

7 

9 

7 

14 

24 

5 

23 
24 
11 

9 
11 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


s 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

10.42 

17 

5.29 

7 

8.36 

8 

5.71 

6 

RAZOR    BLADES 

Brand  A,  5  Ct. 
Brand  B,  6  Ct. 

SHAMPOO  &  LOTIONS 

Brand  A,  16  Oz. 

Brand  A,  16  Oz. 

SHAVING   PREP.   &   LOTIONS 

Brand  A  4.06 

SKIN    CREAM    &   LOTION 

Brand  A,  Lge. 
Brand  B,  2V2  Oz. 
Brand  B,  6  Oz. 

TOOTH    PASTE 

Brand  A,  Fam. 

Brand  B,  Fam. 

Brand  C,  Fam. 

Brand  C,  Gt.  • 

Brand  C,  Lge. 

Brand  A,  Lge. 

Brand  A,  Ex.  Lge. 

Brand  B,  Lge. 

Brand  B,  Med. 

Brand  D,  Kg. 

Brand  E,  Kg. 

Brand  B,  Ex.  Lge. 

VITAMINS 

Brand  A,  100  S  4.35 


5.18 

11 

4.07 

9 

3.66 

4 

11.42 

16 

11.42 

20 

11.39 

17 

9.34 

19 

6.79 

24 

6.56 

16 

6.51 

11 

6.22 

14 

5.56 

19 

5.41 

9 

4.59 

9 

3.91 

7 

Based  on  average  weekly  dairy  sal 
PRODUCT  GROUP 


BISCUITS 

Brand  A,  8  Oz. 
Brand  A,  6  Pg.  8  Oz. 
Brand  A,  12  0z. 
Brand  A,  8  Oz. 
Brand  A,  8  Oz. 
Brand  A,  12  0z. 
Brand  B,  19  Oz. 
Brand  B,  15%  Oz. 


$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

21.98 

40 

15.70 

29 

13.79 

119 

13.11 

140 

11.83 

126 

11.43 

98 

6.16 

14 

5.90 

14 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

BUTTER 

Eggs  (cont.  1 

Brand  A,  Roll 

117.95 

172 

Brand  A,  Med.  "A", 

Doz. 

90.18 

216 

Brand  B,  Roll 

46.57 

31 

Brand  B,  "A"  Med., 

3  Doz. 

32.49 

34 

Brand  C,  Roll 

45.73 

61 

Brand  B,  Small  "A", 

Doz. 

10.57 

30 

Brand  A,  Qtrs. 

43.62 

61 

MARGARINE 

Brand  C,  Qtrs. 

14.43 

19 

Brand  A,  Qtrs. 

75.41 

393 

Brand  A,  Qtrs. 

8.68 

12 

Brand  B,  1  Lb. 

32.48 

157 

CHEESE 

Brand  C 

18.42 

44 

Brand  A,  Am.  SI.,  12  0z. 

14.89 

33 

Brand  D 

191.94 

39 

Brand  B,  Am.  SI.  Yell. 

13.77 

40 

Brand  E 

11.78 

48 

Brand  C,  Cheddar-Sharp,  14  Oz 

.   12.28 

17 

Brand  F 

10.36 

35 

Brand  C,  Long.-Vi  Moon  Cut, 
14  Oz. 

Brand  B,  Am.  SI.  Deluxe,  12  Oz 

Brand  B,  SI.  Pimento,  12  0z. 

Brand  C,  Longhorn  SI.,  6  Oz. 

Brand  B,  Am.  Proc,  3  Lb. 

11.82 

10.91 

10.07 

9.46 

8.69 

21 
23 
21 
14 
5 

Brand  D 
Brand  G 
Brand  H 
Brand  1 
Brand  J 

10.36 
8.48 
8.35 
8.35 
6.00 

32 
26 
22 
22 
22 

Brand  A,  Amer.  SI.,  1-2  Lb. 
Brand  D,  Muenster,  12  Oz. 
Brand  A,  Pimento,  12  0z. 
Brand  E,  Sh'p.  Cheddar,  10  Oz. 
Brand  C,  Longhorn  SI.,  15  Oz. 

8.48 
7.09 
6.99 
6.71 
5.91 

26 
11 
16 
14 
9 

MILK 

Brand  A.  Homog 
Paper  Gal. 

Brand  A,  Homog.,  Glass,  Gal. 

Brand  B,  Homog.,  Paper,  Qt. 

Brand  B,  Buttermilk,  Gal. 

325.87 
56.45 
21.05 
16.46 

933 

103 

99 

37 

EGGS 

Brand  A,  Lge.  White,  Doz. 
Brand  A,  X-Lg.  "A"  White, 
Doz. 

345.05 
182.61 

714 
356 

Brand  B,  Buttermilk,  Qt.               11.44 

NONCARBONATED    DRINKS 

Brand  A,  Orange,  Qt.                    38.88 

48 
325 
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Living  on  the  raw  edge  of  the  city,  in  a  develop- 
ment house  she  and  her  family  moved  into  six 
years  ago,  nurturing  young  trees  and  shrubs  as 
well  as  a  larger-than-average  number  of  young 
children,  the  young  married  housewife  repre- 
sents one  of  the  food  retailer's  most  coveted 
customers. 

When  she  climbs  into  the  car  to  go  shopping, 
it  is  usually  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  more  likely 
than  not  she  will  have  one  or  more  of  her  three 
children  with  her.  The  store  whose  parking  lot 


she  pulls  into  has  been  selected  as  her  favorite 
because  it  is  neat  and  clean,  has  a  good  meat 
department,  offers  a  wide  variety  of  products  in 
all  departments,  has  courteous  personnel  and 
low  prices.  Store  features  and  services  rank  in 
importance  to  her  in  that  order.  Since  she  fre- 
quently shops  with  several  young  children  in  tow, 
she  appreciates  some  sort  of  carry-out  or  parcel- 
pickup  service,  even  more  than  most  housewives. 
When  planning  her  shopping  trip,  she  reads  the 
food  ads  in  newspapers  and  pays  even  closer  at- 


tention  to  store  circulars  that  have  reached  her 
through  the  mail.  She  generally  scorns  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  shopping  list  and  relies  on  the  store 
itself  to  remind  her  of  her  needs  as  she  tours 
the  aisles. 

Her  Friday  or  Saturday  shopping  trip  will  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  family's  food  requirements 
for  the  week;  however,  other  members  of  her 
family  will  make  a  total  of  two  more  trips  to 
super  markets  (and  perhaps  one  to  a  convenience 
store)  during  the  week.  Altogether  they  will 
spend  $29.04  in  all  food  stores.  Slightly  over  71 
per  cent  of  this  amount  will  have  been  spent  in 
super  markets.  Feeding  a  bigger-than-average 
size  family  on  a  moderate  income,  the  young  mar- 
ried housewife  still  spends  only  18.7  per  cent  of 
the  family  income  on  food  and  grocery  products. 
(A  whopping  84  per  cent  of  this  group  spends  $25 
or  more  per  week  on  all  food  store  purchases.) 

Although  the  young  married  housewife  is  not 
generally  short  of  funds,  she  is  coping  with  the 
many  financial  demands  of  first-home  ownership 
and  all  the  incumbent  time  payments  for  auto- 
mobile, furniture,  carpeting,  etc.,  that  typify  our 
"deficit-spending"  society.  As  a  result,  she  is 
price-conscious;  and  although  she  looks  for 
things  other  than  price  when  selecting  her  favor- 
ite store,  lack  of  competitiveness  will  send  her 
looking  for  another  place  to  shop,  as  quickly  as 
anything. 

Other  things  she  won't  tolerate  in  super  mar- 
kets for  very  long  are  bad  meats  and  produce, 
sloppy  housekeeping,  poor  store  services  and 
limited  variety.  She  indicates  moderate  interest 
in  trading  stamps  and  will  travel  miles  out  of  her 
way,  passing  several  other  super  markets  to  get 
to  a  store  that  appeals  to  her  sensitivities. 


No  matter  where  your  store  is  located,  chances 
are  most  of  your  customers  have  children.  About 
60  per  cent  of  all  households  today  do,  and  about 
four-fifths  of  these  have  kids  under  14  years  old. 
Young  parents  are  the  "growingest"  part  of  the 
population,  and  they  spend  more  in  food  stores 
than  practically  anybody-  $36  billion  in  1 965. 


Giant  earth-moving  machines,  roaring  without  rest 
since  World  War  II,  have  changed  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica. And  behind  it  all — the  "young  marrieds."  Young 
adults,  the  men  back  from  war,  the  girls  tired  of  wail- 
ing, the  record  rate  of  marriages,  of  children,  the  hous- 
ing developments  on  the  raw  edge  of  town. 

They  changed  the  direction  of  super  marketing. 
From  space-tight  stores  serving  walk-in  trade,  opera- 
tors turned  their  attention  to  the  suburbs — where  the 
people  were.  To  much  larger  stores,  parking  lots  for 
highly  mobile  customers,  broader  lines  of  goods  and 
services  supporting  the  theme  of  one-stop  shopping. 

So  intertwined  with  modern  super  market  concepts 
are  the  young  suburban  marrieds,  so  familiar  are  they 
to  operators,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  single  them 
out  as  a  group  needing  special  attention.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  there  are  indications  that  they  are 
taken  for  granted,  that  development  of  merchandising 
and  operational  techniques  specifically  designed  for 
serving  them  have  lagged  behind.  This  at  a  time  when 
facts  show  the  reverse  should  be  true. 
(1)  Move  to  suburbs  unrelenting.  While  the  bloom  is 
off  the  rose  of  suburban  living — due  to  the  high  cost 
of  commuting,  increasing  congestion,  rising  tax  rates, 
etc. — people  are  still  pushing  outward  from  the  cities. 
Compelling  factors  include  increased  mobility  due  to 
better  roads,  growing  affluence  and  the  weaknesses  of 
cities  themselves. 

As  viewed  by  some,  the  future  becomes  almost 
overwhelming.  People  will  be  filling  in  what's  left  of 
open  land  between  major  cities  so  that  huge  new 
urban  areas  will  be  formed.  For  instance,  one  huge 
city  from  Boston  to  Washington  D.C.;  "Megalopolis" 
some  call  it;  "Intcrurbia"  is  another  phrase.  The  move 
follows  a  well-defined  trend.  During  the  fifties  the 
population  of  the  suburbs  spurted  four  times  that  of 
central    cities.    More    recently    the    magazine    Sales 
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Management  noted  a  survey  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  which  found  four  out  of  10  families  saying 
they  plan  to  move  "farther  out"  from  the  central  city; 
less  than  one  out  of  10  expects  to  relocate  closer. 

Meeting  the  demand,  the  building  boom  continues. 
In  1965  there  were  1.5  million  new  private  residential 
housing  starts,  which  compare  favorably  with  the 
previous  high  of  1.4  million  in  1950.  By  1975  the  rate 
of  new  housing  units  will  be  1 .68  million  units  an- 
nually, believes  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  Not  only  will  the  bulk  of  this  go  to  the  sub- 
urbs, but  a  lot  of  the  new  construction  will  be  going 
into  multifamily  housing. 

This  latter  represents  another  significant  trend.  In 
1950  private  multifamily  housing  starts  represented 
12.5  per  cent  of  total;  in  1960,  21.0  per  cent;  1965, 
35.9  per  cent  and  by  1970,  estimates  the  NAHB,  the 
percentage  will  top  40  per  cent.  Thus  super  market 
operators  can  not  only  expect  to  see  the  suburbs  keep 
growing,  but  can  also  count  on  an  increasing  share  of 
the  housing  going  to  garden-type  apartments,  which 
are  highly  attractive  to  young  marrieds. 

(2)  "Young  marrieds"  on  increase.  If  you  thought 
•the  big  boom  in  young  marrieds  during  the  50's  was 
something,  be  prepared  for  a  bigger  explosion.  For  the 
suburb  pioneers  then  were  born  when  families  were 
smaller  and,  hence,  were  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
population.  It's  their  children,  born  in  greater  numbers, 
that  account  for  what's  starting  to  hit  us  now.  From 
1965  to  1975,  the  millions  of  children  of  the  "original" 
baby  boom  of  the  late  40's  and  early  50's  will  take 
their  place  as  family  heads.  Young  adults  in  the  20  to 
29  age  group  will  increase  nearly  50  per  cent;  those 
in  the  30  to  34  age  group  by  25  per  cent.  Folks  in  the 
"middle  age"  group,  35  to  44,  will  actually  decline 
by  eight  per  cent. 

In  numbers,  by  1975  there  will  be  an  estimated  14 
million  more  people  in  the  20  to  40  age  group  than 
there  were  in  1965.  This  28  per  cent  increase  looms 
well  above  the  overall  population  increase  for  the 
10-year  period,  estimated  at  18  per  cent. 

A  key  to  the  future  of  family  formation  groups  is 
the  teen-age  girl.  According  to  the  Population  Refer- 
ence Bureau,  there  are  about  six  million  girls  in  the 
highly  marriageable  18  to  21  age  bracket  (compared 
to  4.7  million  in  1960),  and  the  number  will  increase 
to  seven  million  by  1968.  When  these  girls  move  into 
the  key  child-bearing  ages  of  20  to  29,  the  total  in 
that  age  bracket  will  jump  from  12.4  million  at  present 
to  15.4  million  in  1970  and  nearly  20  million  in  1980. 


As  the  young  adults  marry,  their  great  numbers 
will  swell  the  number  of  households.  In  a  conservative 
projection,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  estimates  that 
the  number  of  married  couples,  which  was  estimated 
at  41.2  million  in  1962,  will  grow  to  between  46.2 
million  and  46.7  million  in  1970,  representing  a  net 
gain  of  over  600,000  per  year  on  the  average.  For  the 
70's,  the  average  annual  increase  in  number  of  married 
couples  will  be  considerably  higher — between  847.000 
and  885,000  for  the  period  1970  to  1975  and  between 
941,000  and  976,000  for  1975  to  1980. 

As  for  children,  there  are  definite  indications  that 
young  adults  today  are  thinking  in  terms  of  smaller 
families.  But  the  record  number  of  young  women 
reaching  marriage  age  will  still  insure  bigger-than- 
average  crops  of  kids  in  the  years  to  come. 

Outstanding  food  customers 

There's  even  more  to  the  young  marrieds'  story  than 
the  fact  that  they're  a  growing  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion and  that  they'll  continue  their  nest-building  in 
the  suburbs.  If  the  reader  still  hesitates  about  rein- 
forcing his  merchandising  programs  to  the  young  mar- 
rieds, here's  another  fact  to  put  in  the  pipe:  People 
with  children  are  the  best  food  customers.  This  is  very 
easy  to  comprehend.  The  more  mouths  to  feed,  the 
more  money  will  be  spent  on  food.  Government  fig- 
ures on  this  relate  to  1961,  but  they  show  the  rela- 
tionship. 

For  food  consumption  at  home:  single  consumer, 
$357/yr.    (13.8   per  cent  of  all  expenditures);  two 


"Young  Marrieds"  Defined 

As  used  in  the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study,  the  term 
"young  marrieds"  refers  to  that  segment  of  the 
young  adult  population  (40  and  under)  with  young 
children — children  13  years  old  and  younger.  Char- 
acteristically, these  young,  middle-income  families 
are  found  in  low-  to-middle-priced  homes  in  housing 
developments  and  they  usually  have  more  children 
than  the  average  family.  The  youngest,  young  mar- 
rieds have  only  pre-school  children:  while  the  older 
wing  of  the  group  may  have  teen-agers  in  addition 
to  youngsters  13  and  under.  Probably  no  store 
has  a  100  per  cent  young  marrieds  clientele,  but 
thousands  of  super  markets  do  find  that  the  young 
parents  group  predominates  in  their  customer  mix. 
To  these  stores  this  article  will  have  its  best 
application. 
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persons,  $850  yr.  ( 18.0  per  cent  of  all  expenditures); 
three  persons,  $1,150  yr.  (18.5  per  cent);  four  per- 
sons, $1,341  yr.  (19.7  per  cent);  five  persons, 
$l,530/yr.  (21.7  per  cent);  six  or  more,  SI. 620  (23.5 
per  cent).  Total  average  was  $1,036  (19.2  per  cent  of 
all  expenditures). 

The  Consumer  Dynamics  Study  provides  details 
supporting  Mrs.  Young  Married's  claim  as  best  food 
customer.  She  was  examined  by  Progressive  Grocer 
and  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.  as  one  of  five  con- 
sumer groups  in  Cleveland.  Here's  how  it  worked  out: 


Avg.  Expenditures  Per  Wk.  in  All  Food  Stores 


All 
Groups 


Young 
Married 


Blue 
Collar 


High 
Income 


Negro 


Small 
Town 


$26.69        $29.04       $24.67       $28.00       $25.08       $25.48 

Totaling  up  the  food  bill  of  young  marrieds  nation- 
ally, the  estimate  is  enormous.  It  amounts  to  $36  bil- 
lion annually,  55  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  nation. 

Youth  will  be  served 

What  kind  of  people  are  "young  marrieds"?  Aside 
from  their  shopping  habits  (which  we  will  examine 
later),  they  are,  first  of  all,  young.  The  Consumer 
Dynamics'  Cleveland,  Ohio  sample  of  areas  in  which 


young  married  groups  predominate  found  the  wife 
averages  33  years  of  age.  That's  considerably  below 
the  composite  average  for  housewives  in  all  types  of 
groups  in  Cleveland. 

Nationally,  of  the  33  million  families  with  children 
13  and  younger  (49  per  cent  of  all  families),  about 
25  per  cent  have  household  heads  under  35;  50  per 
cent  are  under  44.  Their  youth  makes  them  "modern" 
customers,  looking  for  interest  and  excitement  besides 
bargains.  They  also  have  less  buying  and  cooking 
experience  and  so  are  receptive  to  help. 

Plenty  of  kids 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
young  marrieds  (as  defined  by  the  Consumer  Dynam- 
ics Study)  is  that  they  have  more  children  than  other 
households.  A  survey  of  young  marrieds'  areas  in 
Cleveland  found  the  number  of  children  to  average 
2.7.  well  above  the  1.8  average  for  all  groups.  Many 
young  marrieds  have  four  or  more  children,  so  obvi- 
ously youngsters  form  a  very  important  stake  in  their 
busy  lives. 

As  for  the  incomes  of  these  young  people,  they 
average  $155  per  week  in  Cleveland,  a  typical  city. 
This  is  well  below  the  weekly  average  of  $179. 


PhflPflPtOPiQti PQ         Avg'  No'of  yearsat  Present  location 5.9  yrs.  (9.7  yrs.) 

Until  fluid  lulluU         Avg.  No.  of  persons  per  household 5.0(3.8) 

nf  unnnn  mnnniori  ^  ^°-  °^ tr'ps  per wee^ *°  ^ stores  °* a"  ^pes ^  ^ 

Ul   J  UUIiy    lldl  I  lull  Avg.  No.  of  trips  per  week  to  super  markets 2.1  (1.9) 

Total  spent  in  all  food  stores $29.04  ($26.69) 

Per  cent  spent  in  super  markets 71  %  (77%) 

Avg.  Age  (of  wife):  33(41) 


Under  35 


35-44 


45  &  over 


38%  (33%) 


58%  (30%) 


.4%  (37%) 


Avg.  Weekly 

Income:  $155  ($179) 

Under $150 

53%  (40%) 

$150— $199 

30%  (23%) 

$200  &  over 

17%  (37%) 

Occupation: 


White  Collar 

49%  (54%) 

Blue  Collar 

50%  (40%) 

Retired 

l%(6°o) 

(Figures  in  parentheses  are  averages  for  all  consumer  groups  studied.) 
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Having  more  than  the  average  number  of  mouths 
to  feed  while  still  in  the  process  of  feathering  her  nest, 
Mrs.  Young  Married  definitely  is  on  the  bargain-con- 
scious side,  actively  seeks  low  price  stores. 

Education's  the  thing 

Today  and  in  the  future,  the  young  housewife's  better 
education  compared  to  her  mother's  becomes  evident. 
The  number  of  adults  with  a  high-school  education 
today  is  about  two-and-a-half  times  greater  than  in 
1940.  By  1974  the  probable  82  million  high-school 
graduates  in  our  adult  population  will  represent  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  persons  20  years  and  over. 
That  is  a  numerical  increase  of  38  per  cent  over  1964; 
while  the  adult  population  grows  1 8  per  cent. 

The  college  graduate  picture  is:  3.4  million  in 
1940  to  9.2  million  in  1965  and  an  estimated  13.6 
million  in  1975.  Perhaps  these  figures  point  up  the 
education  boom  best:  Among  persons  65  and  over 
today,  barely  10  per  cent  have  been  to  college;  but 
among  those  25  to  34,  the  proportion  is  25  per  cent. 

Trend  toward  "white  collar" 

Reflecting  the  national  trend  away  from  "blue  collar" 
work  and  toward  the  more  "white  collar"  world  of 


automation,  Mrs.  Young  Married's  husband  is  increas- 
ingly inclined  toward  nonmanual,  nonfactory  labor. 
Being  younger  than  the  overall  labor  force,  he  is  at 
the  forefront  of  occupational  trends.  In  a  nutshell  the 
trend  can  be  expressed  this  way:  In  the  decade  of  the 
50's,  when  total  employment  rose  by  12  per  cent, 
professional  and  technical  employment  was  up  a  full 
two-thirds;  clerical  and  related  office  workers  well 
over  one-quarter,  but  the  number  of  factory  workers 
and  laborers  remained  unchanged. 

They're  homebodies 

While  accounting  for  about  25  per  cent  of  all  families, 
young  marrieds  18  to  34  account  for  about  16  per  cent 
of  owner-occupied  houses,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
University  of  Michigan  figures  made  by  Redbook 
Magazine.  However,  the  publication  points  out,  the 
young  people  show  their  present  inclinations  by  pur- 
chasing 41   per  cent  of  all  houses  sold  (1962). 

Besides  being  active  in  the  home-owning  category, 
the  young  people  are  also  quicker  to  change  homes. 
They  move  more  often  than  older  folks,  primarily  to 
keep  up  with  their  growing  family-size  and  income. 
In  Progressive  Grocer's  Consumer  Dynamics  Study 
in  Cleveland,  they  moved,  on  the  average,  every  5.9 

text  continued  on  next  page 
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Provide  clean  public  rest  rooms 

Kids  have  "to  go"  at  the  most  incon- 
venient times,  so  parents  appreciate 
the  convenience  of  public  restrooms. 
Even  if  yours  is  strictly  backroom  (pri- 
marily for  the  employes),  keep  it  as 
neat  and  clean  as  if  it  were  designed 
for  customer  use. 

Use  the  bulletin  board 

Devote  a  whole  section  of  the  bulletin- 
board  to  child  "problems" — baby 
sitters,  sale  of  carriages  and  toys,  lists 
of  laundry  services,  PTA  notices,  etc. 
Assign  a  checker  with  children  of  her 
own  to  care  for  the  board. 

Put  "family"  in  basic  vocabularly 

The  word  and  concept  of  "family" 
should  be  a  regular  part  of  advertising 
and  promotion.  "Family  Night,"  and 
"Family  Day"  themes  suggest  promo- 
tions tying  in  with  community  events 
and   storewide  sales.   Store   should   be 


constantly  pictured  as  a  family  attrac- 
tion. Unite  fathers  and  sons,  mothers 
and  daughters,  by  sponsoring  tickets 
to  ball  games  and  movies. 

Have  fun 

Use  balloons,  oversize  figures,  manne- 
quins, bells,  props  from  the  hardware 
store,  horses,  talking  birds,  bunnies 
for  Easter,  a  puppy — whatever  you  can 
get  away  with  to  make  your  displays 
and  store  outstandingly  interesting  to 
children,   sales-worthy  to  their  folks. 

Talk  nutrition  and  health 

Mothers  are  very  interested  in  their 
children's  health.  Suspend  such  signs 
as  "Milk  Gives  Children  Energy"  to 
appropriate  displays.  Health-type  prod- 
ucts such  as  cold  remedies  and  vita- 
mins should  be  presented  forcefully. 

Know  the  schools 

Through  teachers,  parents,  children  and 
personal  visits,  keep  up  on  what's  go- 
ing on  at  nearby  schools.  Promote  thpir 
activities,  give  them  i 
material  if  they  can  u 
for  their  contests,    us 
in    Back-to-School    di: 
and   hobby  groups   tc 
(e.g.  a  camera  club's 
able   store    products 
and   film),   ask  teache 
would  like  to  build  an 


play  for  a  special  event.  .  .  .  Sell 
Thomas  Edison  with  the  light  bulbs. 

Keep  up  with  kids 

Know  their  fads  and  lingo.  They  can 
come  in  handy  in  signs  and  promotion. 
For  instance,  the  "monster"  fad  ought 
to  still  be  good  for  a  few  funny  and 
sales-boosting  displays  or  campaigns. 
Warning:  get  on  "the  latest"  while  it's 
hot.  Otherwise  the  effect  is  corny. 

Become  a  kitchen  friend 

Young  marrieds,  more  than  most 
shoppers,  want  recipe  and  food  prepa- 
ration ideas.  Provide  these  aids  in  ads 
and  leaflets,  and  sharpen  up  your  meat 
and  produce  managers  so  they  will  be 
able  to  offer  helpful  advice.  Consider 
sponsoring  cooking  classes.  meat 
preparation   sessions,  etc. 

Think  big 

Large  families  go  for  large  sizes.  Make 
sure  you  carry  wanted  sizes  and  don't 
run  out  of  stock. 
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years.  This  is  considerably  more  frequent  than  the 
next  fastest  movers,  the  high  income  families,  who 
move  every  8.8  years. 

Since  she  does  change  addresses  more  frequently 
than  average,  Mrs.  Young  Married  poses  a  problem 
to  retailers — particularly  to  chains  and  multi-unit 
firms.  Will  she  or  won't  she  continue  trading  with  the 
same  company  or  chain  after  she  moves?  If  she's  well 
satisfied  with  her  previous  experience  there,  she's  more 
likely  to  do  so.  As  for  the  single-store  operator,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  lose  the  business  of  the  mover, 
but  be  quick  to  capture  her  replacement. 

Go  for  cars 

Young  adults  are  about  average  in  car  ownership.  In 
one-car  ownership,  Redbook  notes,  85  per  cent  of  the 
18-  to  34-year-old  family  groups  own  one  or  more 
cars  compared  to  80  per  cent  for  all  U.S.  families.  In 
the  two-or-more-cars  category,  however,  the  18-  to 
34-year-old  family-heads  muster  18  per  cent,  slightly 
under  the  22  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  families  in  the  multi- 
car  category.  In  suburban  areas  where  many  young 
marrieds  live  lack  of  a  second  car  can  be  a  handicap. 
Over  90  per  cent  of  young  housewives  with  children 
travel  by  car  to  their  super  markets. 


Young  marrieds  of  future  slated 
to  increase  more  than  overall  population 

Age  group  changes  1964-1975 
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Advertising-conscious 

Busy  as  she  is,  Mrs.  Young  Married  finds  time  to 
watch  TV;  and  thereby  faces  its  commercials.  Accord- 
ing to  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  women  18  to  35  spend  four 
hours  and  eight  minutes  per  day  watching  TV,  com- 
pared to  three  hours  and  53  minutes  for  35-  to  49- 
year-old  women,  and  four  hours,  49  minutes  for 
women  over  50. 

In  newspaper  reading,  the  woman  in  the  18  to  34 
age  group  falls  somewhat  below  older  women;  how- 
ever, those  who  are  married  and  raising  young  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  be  nonworking  women  and, 
compared  to  working  women,  have  the  advantage  of 
snatching  some  time  to  read  newspapers  during  the 
day,  while  the  children  are  at  school  or  napping. 

Howdy  party-time 

The  young  marrieds  rate  high  on  the  home  entertain- 
ing index.  True,  entertaining  to  them  may  not  be  a 
candlelight  dinner  affair  as  high  incomers  might  see 
it,  but  they  do  have  people  over  frequently.  Being 
parents  of  young  children  does  tend  to  make  them 
more  gregarious  than  they  might  otherwise  be,  making 
friends  with  the  parents  of  their  children's  friends  and 
ringing  doorbells  for  the  PTA,  Cub  Scouts,  etc. 

All  this  is  bound  to  lead  to  the  buying  of  hospitality 
and  snack-type  foods.  Not  the  fancy  foods  variety  so 
much,  however,  as  chips,  ice  cream,  cake,  soft  drinks, 
beer,  nuts,  etc.  When  the  young  marrieds  entertain, 
it's  likely  to  be  an  informal  occasion — perhaps  just  a 
coffee  klatch  between  young  mothers  swapping  the 
usual  kid  talk,  or  inviting  friends  over  because  a  night 
out  is  expensive  and  finding  a  babysitter  troublesome. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  young  marrieds  had  enter- 
tained people  in  their  home  during  the  four  weeks 
prior  to  being  questioned,  and  the  average  number  of 
times  was  3.1  during  that  period.  That  the  entertaining 
occasion  is  not  limited  to  beer  and  nuts  is  indicated  by 
the  survey's  follow-up  question:  "Do  you  tend  to  buy 
different  cuts  and  types  of  meat  for  guests  than  you 
usually  do  for  yourself?"  Nearly  half  of  young  mar- 
rieds replied  "yes"  to  this. 

Add  to  the  adults'  entertaining,  the  extra  cakes, 
cookies,  milk  and  soft  drinks  consumed  by  the  young- 
sters when  they  throw  parties  of  their  own.  And.  of 
course,  mothers  must  always  be  ready  for  a  sudden 
invasion  of  young  visitors. 

A  survey  of  Parents'  Magazine  readers  found  that 
69  per  cent  of  the  adult  entertainment  involved  din- 
ners. This  was  followed  by  card  games  (cited  by  52 
per  cent),  TV  gatherings  (23  per  cent),  luncheons 
(19  per  cent)  and  teas  (eight  per  cent).  Miscellane- 
ous get-togethers  were  cited  by  36  per  cent. 

As  for  children's  parties,  birthday  affairs  rate  tops; 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  parents  cited  this.  Halloween 
parties  were  second  (21  per  cent),  followed  by  Christ- 
mas parties  (18  per  cent),  Valentine  (11  per  cent), 
Fourth  of  July  (nine  per  cent),  Thanksgiving  (seven 
percent),  New  Year's  (four  per  cent)  and  St.  Patrick's 
Day  (four  per  cent). 
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low  Mrs.  Young  Married  shops 


When  the  average  young  housewife  with 
an  above-average  number  of  children 
goes  food  shopping,  the  family  budget 
looms  large  in  her  mind.  Counting  the 
three  youngsters,  herself  and  her  hus- 
band, there  are  five  hungry  mouths  to 
feed.  And  the  paycheck  of  her  young 
husband  is  hard-pressed  enough  just 
covering  the  mortgage,  the  car  and 
household  furnishings — things  that 
don't  affect  more  affluent  older  couples 
as  much. 

So  it's  no  surprise  the  young  parent 
feels  she  should  exercise  control  over 
her  food  shopping.  Over  half  of  women 
surveyed  in  young  married  areas  say 
they  try  to  limit  their  purchases  to  a 
specified  amount  of  money  before  they 
start  for  the  store. 

But  while  the  young  housewife  may 
keep  a  firm  control  on  food  shopping 


(or  think  she  does),  the  result  is  not 
what  you  might  think  it  is.  Actually, 
she  spends  more  money  on  food  rather 
than  less.  Of  the  five  consumer  types 
studied,  Mrs.  Young  Married  rates  No. 
1  in  food  dollars.  Urged  on  by  the  food 
needs  of  her  large  family,  her  total 
amount  of  purchases  in  all  food  stores 
averages  $29.04  a  week.  This  is  $3.35 
more  than  the  all-group  composite  and 
$1.04  higher  than  the  much  more 
affluent   high    incomer. 

Underlining  their  importance  is  the 
fact  that  over  half  of  young  marrieds 
spend  $35  a  week  or  more  in  food 
stores. 

The  young  gal  is  tops  in  units  as  well 
as  dollars — 40  units  purchased  per 
average  shopping  trip.  To  amass  these 
many  pieces,  she  circulates  about  the 
store  more  thoroughly  than  anybody — 


and  this  excellent  traffic  pattern  is 
bound  to  boost  sales  of  impulse  items. 
During  the  22  minutes  of  her  main 
shopping  trip,  she  passes  77  product 
locations;  while  the  average  shopper 
in  other  groups  studied  passes  51  loca- 
tions on  a  typical  weekend  shopping 
trip.  Only  one  per  cent  in  the  other 
groups  match  that  hot  pace! 

Does  she  bring  a  shopping  list  along? 
About  one  out  of  three  does.  This  is 
about  par  for  the  course.  Almost  all 
customers  today  count  on  the  racks  of 
merchandise  themselves  to  serve  as  a 
giant  reminder  board  (another  reason 
for  keeping  shelves  full).  Interestingly, 
of  those  customers  using  shopping 
lists,  almost  all  reported  buying  more 
items  than  shown  on  that  list — and 
young  marrieds  are  more  prone  this 
way  than  other  customers.  They  buy  an 
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average  of  eight  extra  items  (compared 
to  the  average  impulse  purchase  of  six 
extra  items  over  the  shopping  list)  or 
20  per  cent  more  than  their  lists  sug- 
gested ...  a  good  bit  of  evidence  that 
young  marrieds'  better  store  circulation 
boosts  impulse  sales. 

With  that  determined  tread  through 
the  store  and  stiff-upper  lip  budget- 
watching  attitude — and  likely  trying  to 
quiet  several  youngsters  at  the  same 
time — it's  no  surprise  that  young  mar- 
rieds, more  than  other  groups,  find 
shopping  less  than  enjoyable.  Food 
shopping  constitutes  a  "take  it  or  leave 
it"  proposition  for  nearly  one-third,  and 
nearly  one  out  of  10  says  "nuisance" 
to  describe  her  shopping  attitude.  Con- 


sidering the  circumstances,  it  must  be 
due  to  the  great  vitality  of  their  youth 
that  60  per  cent  of  young  marrieds 
still  avow  that  their  attitude  toward 
super  market  shopping  can  be  ex- 
pressed this  way:  "I  usually  find  it 
enjoyable." 

True  to  super  markets — in  her  fashion 

What  are  the  chief  considerations  for 
a  young  married  in  selecting  a  super 
market,  and  how  loyal  to  a  store  is  she? 
First  of  all,  let's  see  when  she  does 
most  of  her  main  food  shopping.  Al- 
most 98  per  cent  of  young  marrieds 
say  they  do  tend  to  do  over  half  of  their 
food  shopping  on  a  single  day.  For 
87  per  cent  the  day  is  Thursday,  Fri- 
day or  Saturday. 


Where  the  young  marrieds  depart 
most  significantly  from  other  groups 
is  their  somewhat  greater  tendency  to 
shop  early  in  the  week,  Monday  through 
Wednesday.  Over  13  per  cent  (nearly 
double  the  all-group  composite  and 
highest  of  all  groups)  say  they  do  over 
half  of  their  food  shopping  during  one 
of  these  days.  Quite  likely  this  is  be- 
cause mothers  of  young  children  are 
less  inclined  to  be  employed  and  are 
able  to  do  their  shopping  earlier. 

While  she  does  the  bulk  of  her  food 
shopping  on  a  single  day  like  most 
shoppers,  Mrs.  Young  Married  makes 
more  than  one  trip  a  week  to  supers: 
2.1  trips,  to  be  exact — which  is  a  bit 
above  average.  But  also,  like  wives  in 
other  groups,  she  gets  shopping  help 
from  other  members  of  the  family — 
usually  the  husband  or  older  children. 
The  grand  total  of  super  market  visits 
by  all  members  of  young  married 
families  to  food  stores  of  all  types 
amounts  to  2.8  a  week.  That's  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  the  3.3  weekly  visits 
of  Negro  customers,  but  only  slightly 
below  average  compared  to  the  all- 
group  composite  of  3.1  visits  per  week. 

In  rating  the  factors  which  influenced 
their  decision  on  store  selection,  young 
marrieds  give  heavy  weight — as  do  all 
kinds  of  customers — to  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  good  meats  and  low  prices. 
They  showed  more  interest  than  other 
groups,  however,  in  wide  grocery  va- 
riety and  convenience  of  store  location. 

What  about  trading  stamps?  One- 
third  of  young  marrieds  cite  stamps  as 
being  among  the  main  reasons  for 
store  preference.  This  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  26  per  cent  registered 
by  the  composite  group. 

In  another  survey,  among  Kroger 
customers  only,  the  strength  of  stamps 
shows  up  more  for  young  marrieds: 
92  per  cent  cite  stamps  as  a  major 
factor  in  shopping  the  store  compared 
to  an  average  of  75  per  cent  for  all 
five  groups  of  customers  studied. 

Thus  it  appears  that  stamps — among 
Cleveland  shoppers,  at  least — are  in- 
fluential in  store  selection,  but  not  so 
much  more  for  young  marrieds  as  a 
group,  as  one  might  have  thought. 
While  no  group  ostensibly  needs  stamp 
"gifts"  more  than  young  marrieds,  the 
young  people  may  have  to  be  stamp- 
promoted  harder  to  win  them  over  to 
stamps  in  a  more  enthusiastic  way. 
Possible  reasons  for  stamp  resistance 
would  include  young  people's  frequent 
inclination  to  resist  doing  what  older 
folks  do  and  their  fewer  experiences  in 
cashing  in  stamps  to  possess  the  pre- 
miums. On  this  score,  it's  worth  noting 
that   six   per   cent   of  young    marrieds 


said  "no  stamps"  was  a  favorable 
factor  in  their  store  selection. 

Another  way  to  deduce  shoppers' 
reasons  for  preference  among  stores 
is  to  pose  the  question  in  a  negative 
way:  If  you  discontinued  shopping  in  a 
super  market  during  the  past  year,  what 
was  the  reason?  For  young  marrieds 
the  main  reason  (22  per  cent)  was  poor 
quality  and  selection  of  meats.  The  role 
of  meats,  then,  should  be  upgraded  by 
this  statement,  despite  its  relatively 
lower  frequency  of  mention  in  positive 
things  young  people  look  for  in  a  good 
store.  In  short,  while  good  meats  may 
not  be  young  marrieds'  most-cited 
factor  in  store  selection,  a  poor  meat 
department  is  a  sure  way  to  lose  them. 

Following  meats  as  reasons  for  store- 
switching  by  young  marrieds  are:  high 
prices  (16  per  cent),  poor  produce  (15 
per  cent),  and  poor  services  (nine  per 
cent).  Other  items  are  indicated  too — 
from  "unclean  store"  to  "unpleasant 
checker" — but  they  all  add  up  to  the 
view  that  the  reasons  for  patronizing  a 
store  (or  not)  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  whole  subject  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  a  store's  day-by-day  operations. 

As  far  as  loyalty  to  a  particular 
super  market  is  concerned,  Mrs.  Young 
Married  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  average  shopper.  She  regularly  cir- 
culates in  1.8  super  markets,  the  same 
number  as  the  all-group  composite. 
There  are  a  few  loyalists,  however.  Four 
out  of  10  say  they  regularly  patronize 
only  one  store.  In  all,  Mrs.  Young  Mar- 
ried appears  to  be  pretty  normal,  as  far 
as  loyalty  goes. 

While  she  may  divide  her  super  mar- 
ket buying  between  just  two  different 
units,  Mrs.  Young  Married,  like  other 
shoppers,  is  one  of  the  "switchables." 
Sixteen  per  cent  of  young  marrieds 
have  switched  stores  at  least  once  in 
the  previous  12  months  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Thus  the  average  store 
serving  young  marrieds  (or  any  group) 
faces  the  distinct  possibility  that  it 
chases  away  one  out  of  every  seven 
of  its  customers  to  the  competition 
down  the  street. 

You  can  attribute  this  to  customers' 
disloyalty  if  you  like;  but  after  review- 
ing the  reasons  for  their  switching, 
you  probably  will  admit  they  had  good 
cause.  It  sounds  like  a  paradox,  but 
there's  plenty  of  merit  behind  the  idea 
that,  from  a  national  point-of-view,  the 
disloyal  customer  may  be  the  most 
loyal  of  all.  For  how  better  to  test  the 
American  free  enterprise,  free-competi- 
tion spirit  than  by  exercising  one's  free- 
dom   of   choice? 

In  any  case,  philosophy  aside,  the 
fact  is  that  with  so  many  stores  easily 
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How  Cleveland  shoppers  buy  food 

Supers  vs.    Non-Supers 

Young            Blue             High 
Total         Marrieds        Collar         Income         Negro 

Small 
Town 

Avg.  expenditures 
in  super  markets 
per  week 

$20.49     $20.58      $18.78     $23.64      $17.81 

$19.87 

%  of  all  food 
expenditures. . . 

(76.8%)    (70.9%)    (76.1%)    (84.0%)    (71.0%) 

(78.0%) 

Avg.  expenditures 
in  other  food 
stores  per  week. . 

$   6.20     $   8.46     $    5.89     $   4.35     $   7.27 

$   5.62 

%  of  all  food 
expenditures. . . 

(23.2%)    (29.1%)    (23.9%)    (26.0%)    (29.0%) 

(22.0%) 

accessible  in  this  mobile  society  of 
better-educated  people,  your  customers 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  more  de- 
manding all  the  time. 

But  beyond  circulating  in  a  more  or 
less  average  number  of  super  markets 
and  being  switchers,  these  young 
parents — the  best  food  customers  of 
all — have  a  characteristic  that  really 
does  hurt,  call  it  disloyal  or  not. 

For  more  than  other  shoppers,  they 
take  a  substantial  share  (30  per  cent) 
of  their  business  to  food  stores  other 
than  super  markets — the  bakery, 
butcher  shop,  small  grocery  and  prob- 
ably most  of  all,  to  the  convenience 
store.  Undoubtedly  this  is  affected  by 
the  fact  that  in  Cleveland  supers  are 
not  open  after  6  p.m.  except  in  out- 
lying areas.  While  this  affects  all  groups 
of  shoppers,  it  may  put  the  young  mar- 
ried more  in  a  bind  than  others.  Per- 
haps, for  instance,  the  young  husband 
uses  the  family's  only  car  during  the 
day  for  work;  he  may  get  home  after 
super  market  closing  and  have  to  fill  in 
by  shopping  other  stores.  The  problem 
of  transportation  is  likely  to  be  major 
factor — and  nearly  all  young  marrieds 
in  the  housing  development  areas  ex- 
amined   shop   via   car. 

Looking  for  action 

Some  researchers  claim  that  young 
housewives  are  surprisingly  unadven- 
turous  in  shopping  and,  compared  to 
older  people,  seem  to  be  more  reluctant 
to  try  new  things.  This  could  be  ques- 
tioned on  the  ground  that  young  people 
may  simply  have  less  money  to  spend 
— rather  than  their  being  less  inter- 
ested. They  would  tend  to  be  reluctant 
to  pay  more  for  an  unusual  conven- 
ience product. 

In  Progressive  Grocer's  Consumer 
Dynamics  Study,  the  young  married 
shows  herself  to  be  equal  to  or  better 
than  other  groups  in  her  ability  to  keep 


up  with  the  world  of  new  products  and 
advertising.  In  the  area  of  new  prod- 
ucts, nearly  half  of  Mrs.  Young  Mar- 
rieds purchased  one  or  more  items  for 
the  first  time  on  a  particular  audited 
shopping  trip.  In  fact,  they  were  more 
adventurous  in  this  respect  than  even 
the  high  income  shoppers  and  much 
more  so  than  blue  collar  customers. 

What  influences  young  marrieds  to 
buy  items  for  the  first  time?  Well,  ad- 
vertising, as  you  might  expect  is  im- 
portant— one  out  of  four  mentions  it; 
and  coupons  are  mentioned  by  a  third 
(much  more  than  in  other  consumer 
groups).  Other  important  influences 
which  affect  young  marrieds,  more  than 
others  include  low  prices,  extra  stamps, 
children,  and  most  important — curi- 
osity, the  reason  offered  by  one  out  of 
three  young   married   housewives. 

While  being  receptive  to  advertising, 
young  marrieds  do  not  indicate  much 
interest  in  contest-entering  as  a  reason 
for  buying  a  product.  Seventy-two  per 
cent  say  they  never  buy  a  product  for 
this  reason  and  most  of  the  remainder 
say  seldom.  Of  the  four  incentives 
listed  for  buying  a  product —  to  enter 
a  contest,  to  secure  attached  pre- 
miums, to  collect  box-tops  for  pre- 
miums, to  redeem  coupons — coupons 
seem  to  have  the  biggest  pull  for  the 
young  married,  as  they  do  among  all 
consumer  groups. 

Highly  impressionable 

Nearly  73  per  cent  of  customers  in  all 
groups  surveyed  say  they  usually  read 
food  store  advertisements,  and  young 
marrieds  are  about  average.  Where 
the  young  people  stand  out  is  their 
better-than-average  readership  of  cir- 
culars. Nearly  95  per  cent  of  young 
marrieds  say  they  read  these  home- 
distributed  advertisements,  compared 
to  a  composite  of  83  per  cent. 

How    do    young    marrieds    keep    in- 


formed on  super  market  sales  events 
and  prices?  Being  good  readers  of  ad- 
vertising and  circulars,  they  naturally 
score  these  high,  73  per  cent  and  48 
per  cent  respectively.  However,  store- 
level  activity  and  window  posters  are 
cited  by  67  per  cent,  showing  the  in- 
fluence again  of  the  actual  store  prem- 
ise— good  display  and  presentation — 
on  the  movement  of  merchandise. 

On  multiple  pricing,  young  marrieds 
closely  follow  the  77  per  cent  of  all 
groups  who  say  they  usually  buy  items 
priced  this  way. 

A  broader  query  on  store  influence 
on  buying  habits  of  young  marrieds 
indicates  that  about  10  per  cent  of 
items  purchased  are  purchased  as  the 
result  of  special  prices,  offers,  displays 
or  signs.  Validating  this  even  further  is 
the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  number 
of  young  marrieds  (75  per  cent)  say 
they  look  for  special  offers  after  enter- 
ing the  store. 

These  young  folks  want  action  in 
their  stores!  Like  other  customers,  they 
expect  special  help,  too.  Ideas  relating 
to  problems  of  food  preparation  are 
wanted  by  all  customers  today;  but 
young  marrieds  need  them  most,  being 
the  least  experienced  in  the  culinary  art. 
This  applies  even  more  to  the  "young, 
young  marrieds" — the  newlyweds. 

Almost  three  out  of  four  young  mar- 
rieds say  they  like  to  find  recipe  ideas 
on  labels  or  packages,  and  64  per  cent 
have  actually  used  at  least  one  over 
the  past  month.  Nearly  half  state  they 
like  recipe  leaflets  or  booklets  in  the 
store,  and  one-third  have  made  use  of 
them   recently. 

With  meat  being  the  center  of  the 
meal,  it's  not  surprising  that  all  kinds 
of  customers  show  special  interest  in 
meat  recipes.  Even  more  significantly, 
there  is  evidence  that  customers  would 
be  happy  to  accept  the  store  itself  as 
the  source  for  such  material.  A  ques- 
tion on  this  subject,  aimed  chiefly  at 
measuring  consumer  interest  in  meat 
recipes,  broadened  out  into  meal  prepa- 
ration: 

"Would  you  welcome  suggestions 
from  this  store  on  the  preparation  of 
meat  and   ideas  for  meals?" 

Very  Not 

Much       Some     Much 

per  cent  of  replies 

Young  Marrieds....  51%  28%  21% 
All  Groups 47%        29%        24% 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  super  mar- 
ket role  can  be  expanded  beyond  the 
merchandising  function,  as  basic  as 
this  is.  Judging  from  consumer  interest, 
the  store  is  also  needed  as  a  head- 
quarters for  information  and  education. 
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A  Dam  to  me  young 
marrieds  market: 


They  can  badger  the  life  out  of  you, 
those  kids — upset  displays,  wreak 
havoc  on  price  tags  and  drop  the  pea- 
nut butter  square  in  the  middle  of  the 
aisle.  But  it's  a  small  price  to  pay,  for 
kids  are  a  key  to  the  young   marrieds. 

It  stands  to  reason.  Children  are 
uppermost  in  their  parents'  minds.  If  a 
well-operated  store  can  do  anything  ad- 
ditional to  help  the  mother  help  her  chil- 
dren toward  better  health,  to  learn 
more,  to  become  better  citizens  (and  to 
let  her  shop  in  peace)— well,  that  store 
is  bound  to  win  the  appreciation  of 
mothers  everywhere  in  its  shopping 
area,  and  more  than  likely  win  their 
business. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Cotton,  editor  of 
Parents'  Magazine,  notes  that  this  con- 
cept applies  especially  to  mothers  of 
younger  children.  "Up  until  school 
age,"  she  says,  "children  are  regularly 
taken  to  the  store  by  parents  as  they 
shop.  Yet,  I'm  sure  mothers  would  find 
shopping  easier  if  they  didn't  have  kids 
along.  The  reason  is  simple,  of  course. 
Parents  know  children  shouldn't  be  left 
alone  at  home. 

"But  it's  these  mothers  of  young 
children — preschoolers — who  would,  I 
think,  be  most  favorably  affected  by 
what    the    store    does    in    the    way    of 


making  their  visit  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting for  the  child  as  well  as  them- 
selves. After  all,  they  have  the  children 
with  them,  unlike  the  mothers  of  older 
children  who  are  likely  to  shop  before 
their  children  get  home  from  school." 

As  children  get  older,  mothers  may 
bring  them  along  to  shop  for  reasons 
other  than  not  wanting  to  leave  them 
alone.  "For  one  thing,  they  can  help 
out,"  notes  Mrs.  Cotton.  "And  for  an- 
other," she  continues,  "they're  often 
just  fun  to  have  along.  What's  more, 
they  can  get  practical  experience  in 
being  good  shoppers. 

"Many  children  like  accompanying 
the  mother.  As  far  as  shopping  is  con- 
cerned, it  can  be  a  little  adventure  in 
the  adult  world,  one  in  which  they  can 
also  have  a  say  in  family  purchases." 
Not  infrequently,  of  course,  they  can 
instigate  a  purchase  which  might  not 
have  been  made  if  they  hadn't  come 
along — extra  candy,  a  book,  a  toy,  a 
new  cereal. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  about 
children.  The  youngsters  today  are  be- 
coming much  more  recognized  as  im- 
portant influences  on  product  selection. 
They  always  did  exert  an  influence,  of 
course.  Basically,  their  influence  on 
parents  is  twofold:  (1)  Permissive  mod- 
ern parents  are  inclined  to  let  the  kids 
have  their  own  way;  (2)  Parents  will 
tend  to  buy  what  children  want,  if  this 
will   improve  their  eating   habits. 

With  this  as  a  springboard,  the  in- 
fluence of  television  was  bound  to  be 
substantial,  for  with  TV  there  are  com- 
mercials. A.  C.  Nielsen  finds  that  chil- 
dren two  to  five  years  old  watch  the 
tube  an  average  of  three  hours  and 
55  minutes  each  day. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
children  are  influenced  by  advertising 
and    that    they    express    preferences. 


After  all,  why  should  they  be  different 
from  adults? 

As  this  becomes  more  certain,  more 
and  more  pressure  is  likely  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  youngsters.  One 
of  the  nation's  largest  advertising  agen- 
cies announced  a  few  months  ago  that 
it  was  establishing  a  new  marketing 
unit  aimed  at  helping  its  manufacturer- 
clients  influence  youngsters  four  to  12 
years  old,  and  more  than  a  few  manu- 
facturers have  been  researching  the 
field   for  themselves. 

The  E.  L.  Reilly  Co.,  a  New  York 
marketing  research  firm  specializing  in 
children,  has  made  a  science  of  study- 
ing children — from  taking  them  on  trips 
to  the  store  and  asking  them  why  they 
buy  what  they  do,  to  employing  a 
studio  hall  to  observe  and  listen  to 
children  as  they  examine  products  and 
packages. 

Reilly  points  out  that,  due  to  ad- 
vertising, children's  influence  on  prod- 
ucts is  extending  far  beyond  cereals, 
cookies,  toys,  soft-drink  mixes,  candy 
and  other  products  on  which  children's 
influence  is  well  known.  He  says: 
"Many  commercials  today  have  kid 
appeal.  Soups,  spaghetti  and  green 
peas  are  examples.  And  we  know  from 
surveys  among  parents,  themselves, 
that  the  children's  requests  for  these 
products  are  being  increasingly  re- 
spected." 

While  TV  may  have  the  upper  hand 
in  advertising,  its  effect  is  reinforced 
by  children's  magazines  as  well  as 
those  directed  to  the  parents  them- 
selves. Advertising  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  to  these  magazines, 
several  of  which  were  introduced  with- 
out ads.  Beyond  that,  several  have  gone 
into  editorial  areas  involving  food. 
Parents'  Magazine,  for  example,  runs 
features  on  meals  with  an  emphasis  on 
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simplicity  and  child-interest,  in  addition 
to  good  nutrition.  For  several  years  the 
magazine  has  produced  super  market 
storewide  promotions  with  such  themes 
as  family  health,  safety  and  mealtime- 
togetherness.  Jack  and  Jill,  a  children's 
publication,  has  a  regular  feature  on 
cooking  and  food  preparation  with  sim- 
ple recipes  suitable  for  its  audience  of 
five-   to    10-year-olds. 

A  note  on  older  children.  While  this 
article  on  the  young  marrieds  defines 
them  as  having  children  13  and  under, 
it  does  not  exclude  the  many  parents 
whose  progeny  include  teen-agers  as 
well  as  younger  children.  So  finding 
ways  to  make  the  young  marrieds'  store 
attractive  to  teen-agers  as  well  as  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  makes 
good  sense,  too.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
extra  motivation,  for  teen-agers  have 
more  money  of  their  own  to  spend — 
an  amount  estimated  at  up  to  $15  bil- 
lion a  year.  Furthermore,  they  undoubt- 
edly have  influence  on  family  puchases, 
especially  since  they  help  shop  and  not 
infrequently  do  some  of  the  family's 
food  shopping  by  themselves. 


To  learn  more  about  children's  in- 
fluence on  parents'  purchasing  of  prod- 
ucts, Progressive  Grocer  posed  a  ques- 
tion on  this  subject  in  a  survey  among 
Cleveland  shoppers.  Here's  how  the 
young  marrieds  group  replied,  for  10 
product  categories: 

%  Saying  Children  Influenced 
Purchase  of  Brand 

Product Product 

Soup 71%       Shampoo 17% 

Orange  Juice.   30  Toothpaste...  32 

Ice  Cream 50  Catsup 28 

Cereal 92  Hand  Soap...  8 

Margarine 9  Jam 67 


nacks,  favorite  sandwiches 


Operators  of  stores  in  areas  thickly 
settled  with  young  growing  families 
will  be  interested  in  what  children 
eat,  for  this  has  an  effect  on  the 
family's  purchases.  An  insight  into 
this  comes  from  Parents'  Magazine, 
which  has  a  readership  closely  par- 
alleling the  young  marrieds  defini- 
tion, as  used  by  the  Consumer 
Dynamics  Study.  From  400  to  600 
reader-households  responded  to 
most  of  the  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  children  eat.  The  re- 
sponse list  is  restricted  to  those 
items  scoring  five  per  cent  or 
more  of  responses,  which,  incident- 
ally, may  total  more  than  100  per 
cent  because  of  multiple  answers. 

After-school  snacks 

Per  cent  of  households 

Cookies    42% 

Fruit  (unspecified) 9 

Raisins 4 

Baked  Goods 10 

Carrots 4 

Chips,  Pretzels,  Pop  Corn  ....    6 

Cereal  (hot  or  cold) 6 

Gelatin,  Pudding 4 

Cheese  5 

Ice  Cream    8 

Peanut  Butter 14 

Milk,  Chocolate  Milk 47 

Juices    23 

Carbonated  Beverages  11 

Punch,  Lemonade   5 

Crackers    .16 

Soft  Drink  Mixes 6 

Other 8 

Apples   40 

Oranges 20 

Bananas  25 

Other  Fruits 9 

No  Answer 33 

Food  prepared  for  children 
carrying  lunch  to  school 

Main  Dish  Sandwiches 17% 

Beverage  Milk 13 

Desserts  Cookies   12 

Baked  Goods 7 

Fruit    12 


Food  served  children 
coming  home  for  lunch 

Main  Dish  Soup 18% 

Sandwiches  • 23 

Beverage  Milk   28 

Desserts  Cookies   12 

Baked  Goods 7 

Fruit    16 

Gelatin,  Pudding  ....    6 

Food  served  for  lunch  to 
preschool  children 

Soup    71% 

Salad 14 

Sandwiches   80 

Dessert,  jello,  puddings, 

ice  cream 18 

Fruit 38 

Milk   45 

Pie,  cake,  cookies,  doughnuts.  18 

Rolls,  biscuits,  bread 5 

Meat,  meat  dishes 16 

Cheese  8 

Vegetables 13 

Eggs 12 

Spaghetti,  macaroni,  noodles  .    7 
Leftovers   15 

How  lunch  is  provided  for 
children  attending  school 

High  School,     Grammar 
Jr.  High School 

Come  home  for 

lunch    20%  40% 

Carry  lunch  to 

school    24  23 

Carry  pa rt&buy  part 

of  their  lunch  .  .  18  9 

Buy  lunch  at 

school    45  40 

Favorite  sandwiches 


Age 
10-17 

Age 
2-9 

Age 

Under  2 

Jams,  Jellies  .  . 

.  28% 

39% 

23% 

Peanut  Butter  . 

.  39 

56 

17 

Cheese    

.  19 

27 

11 

Deviled  Ham  .  . 

.    3 

2 

— 

Cheese  Spread 

7 

8 

3 

Lunch  Meat  .     . 

.  35 

35 

10 

Canned  Meat 

.    7 

3 

1 

Tuna   

38 

27 

7 

No  answer 

.    8 

6 

48 
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The  table  on  the  following  pages  reveals  product  movement  in  a  young  married  neighborhood  super  market  as  compared  to  movement  in  a  composite 


Composite  Sup 

ir  Market 

Young  Married  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

X 

Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

0/ 

/o 

Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

% 

Product  group 

$ 

to 

Units 

to 

$ 

to 

Units 

to 

Sales 

total 

Sold 

total 

Sales 

total 

Sold 

total 

TOTAL  STORE 

$29,618.98 

100.00 

76,139.6 

100.00 

$29,609.26  100.00%  73,803.9  100.00% 

MEAT 

$7,011.85 

23.67% 

7,663.0  10.06% 

7,419.92 

25.06 

7,844.3 

10.62 

Beef 

2,250.20 

7.60 

2,890.9 

3.80 

2,433.15 

822 

2.760.1 

3.74 

Veal 

85.28 

.29 

73.1 

.09 

140.94 

.48 

144.0 

.19 

Lamb 

89.30 

.30 

34.5 

.04 

88.44 

.30 

43.5 

.06 

Pork,  Fresh 

1,052.08 

3.55 

762.5 

1.00   ; 

1,001.55 

3.38 

636.5 

.86 

Pork,  Smoked 

944.65 

3.19 

760.9 

1.00   J 

886.80 

3.00 

726.1 

.98 

Hams,  Canned 

177.94 

.60 

31.2 

.04 

180.72 

.61 

30.3 

.04 

Lunch  Meats,  Packaged 

513.15 

1.73 

863.1 

1.14 

595.90 

2.01 

993.3 

1.35 

Lunch  Meats,  Bulk 

126.51 

.43 

187.4 

.25 

133.01 

.45 

198.3 

.27 

Sausage  Meats 

153.91 

.52 

215.6 

.28 

333.06 

1.12 

433.1 

.59 

Frankfurters  &  Wieners 

533.51 

1.80 

703.3 

.93 

681.88 

2.30 

899.9 

1.22 

Poultry,  Fresh 

984.26 

3.32 

1,011.2 

1.32 

838.30 

2.83 

842.1 

1.14 

Variety  Meats 

57.05 

.19 

43.7 

.06 

62.08 

.21 

59.5 

.08 

Miscellaneous 

44.01 

.15 

85.6 

.11 

44.09 

.15 

77.6 

.10 

PRODUCE 

2,635.71 

8.90 

7,513.9 

9.87 

2,809.24 

9.49 

8.242.1 

11.17 

Fruits 

1,120.05 

3.78 

3,510.1 

4.61 

1,172.74 

3.96 

3.741.3 

5.07 

Apples 

123.21 

.42 

'   175.2 

.23 

162.40 

.55 

231.0 

.31 

Apricots 

17.10 

.06 

44.7 

.06 

57.20 

.19 

148.8 

.20 

Avocados 

1.33 

.01 

4.3 

.01 

1.28 

.01 

4.0 

.01 

Bananas 

206.52 

.70 

1,383.8 

1.82 

214.21 

.72 

1.376.8 

1.87 

Blueberries 

21.35 

.07 

26.0 

.03 

11.95 

.04 

15.2 

.02 

Cantaloupes 

146.62 

.50 

133.6 

.18 

146.24 

.49 

134.1 

.18 

Cherries 

16.53 

.06 

25.2 

.03 

8.55 

.03 

14.2 

.02 

Grapefruit 

13.96 

.05 

24.0 

.03 

7.31 

.02 

11.5 

.02 

Grapes 

67.28 

.23 

153.8 

.20 

82.03 

.28 

191.5 

.26 

Lemons 

32.01 

.11 

72.4 

.10 

29.33 

.10 

74.9 

.10 

Limes 

2.96 

.01 

5.8 

.01 

1.24 

.00 

2.4 

_ 

Melons 

9.92 

.03 

12.5 

.02 

5.39 

.02 

6.8 

.01 

Nectarines 

56.69 

.19 

198.0 

.26 

71.48 

.24 

236.1 

.32 

Oranges 

57.93 

.20 

116.9 

.15 

46.57 

.16 

94.6 

.13 

Peaches 

148.15 

.50 

747.5 

.98 

154.62 

.52 

858.8 

1.16 

Pineapple 

2.46 

.01 

3.6 

~ 

1.49 

.01 

2.4 

" 

Composite 
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Product  group 

Fruits  (continued) 

Plums 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

0/ 
o 

to 
total 

$    80.96 

.27 

Strawberries 

48.34 

.16 

Watermelons 

62.75 

.21 

Other  Fruit 

3.98 

.01 

Lawn  &  Garden 

22.71 

.08 

Flowers  &  Plants 

7.75 

.03 

Grass  Seed 

.72 

- 

Fertilizers  &  Chemicals 

7.95 

.03 

Bulbs  &  Seeds 

1.59 

.01 

Wild  Bird  Seed 

3.44 

.01 

Other  Specialties 

1.26 

- 

Vegetables 

1,492.95 

5.04 

Beans 

11.75 

.04 

Broccoli 

1.61 

.01 

Cabbage 

40.41 

.14 

Carrots 

45.06 

.15 

Cauliflower 

7.41 

.03 

Celery 

70.34 

.24 

Corn 

64.13 

.22 

Cucumbers 

67.60 

.23 

Eggplant 

1.97 

.01 

Escarole 

3.25 

.01 

Lettuce 

167.38 

.57 

Mushrooms 

23.88 

.08 

Onions 

110.85 

.37 

Parsley 

3.74 

.01 

Peas 

8.18 

.02 

Peppers 

36.87 

.12 

Potatoes 

548.81 

1.85 

Radishes 

20.79 

.07 

Spinach 

7.57 

.03 

Squash 

2.89 

.01 

Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 

9.06 

.03 

Tomatoes 

202.73 

.68 

PROGRESSIVE  G 

ROCER 

Based  on  an  eight-week  sales  audit  in  10  super  markets.  All  sales  are  equated  to   a  common  weekly  store  volume  of  $29,619.  Sales  audit  period:  June,  July  and  August 


store,  which  is  made  up  of  10  stores  serving  the  broad  range  of  consumer  types  that  make  up  a  major  metropolitan  area  such  as  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Super  Ma 

rket 

Young  Married  Neighborhood  Supe 

r  Market 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 
total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 
total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

163.5 

.22 

$101.03 

.34°/ 

3  204.2 

.28% 

117.9 

.15 

30.92 

.10 

76.0 

.10 

86.0 

.11 

37.62 

.13 

53.9 

.07 

15.4 

.02 

1.88 

.01 

4.1 

.01 

32.3 

.04 

28.56 

.10 

42.9 

.06 

6.7 

.01 

8.42 

.03 

7.9 

.01 

.8 

— 

- 

.00 

- 

— 

5.1 

.01 

13.88 

.05 

11.7 

.02 

3.6 

— 

3.14 

.01 

6.9 

.01 

5.5 

.01 

1.69 

.01 

3.2 

— 

10.6 

.01 

1.43 

.00 

13.2 

.02 

3,971.5  5.22 

1,60794 

5.43 

4,457.9  6.04 

37.7 

.05 

9.72 

.04 

31.7 

.04 

3.4 

— 

.82 

.00 

1.9 

— 

350.8 

.46 

39.52 

.13 

338.2 

.46 

164.9 

.22 

47.12 

.06 

167.2 

.23 

15.2 

.02 

4.22 

.02 

7.9 

.01 

199.0 

.26 

75.56 

.26 

274.4 

.37 

105.3 

.14 

84.82 

.29 

143.1 

.19 

317.1 

.41 

82.29 

.29 

388.6 

.53 

6.9 

.01 

3.06 

.01 

9.3 

.01 

14.6 

.02 

5.98 

.02 

26.9 

.04 

:   799.8  1.05 

201.69 

.69 

942.0  1.28 

51.3 

.07 

20.96 

.07 

43.1 

.06 

301.3 

.39 

130.36 

.44 

364.0 

.51 

24.3 

.03 

1.15 

.01 

11.1 

.02 

22.2 

.03 

7.30 

.02 

22.0 

— 

I  112.6 

.15 

58.54 

.21 

190.6 

.26 

538.9 

.71 

547.97 

1.86 

566.4 

.77 

105.9 

.14 

19.26 

.08 

97.4 

.13 

23.0 

.03 

.46 

— 

1.4 

— 

10.7 

.01 

.70 

— 

2.7 

— 

39.6 

.05 

5.34 

.02 

25.3 

.03 

607.5 

.80 

242.79 

.83 

735.8  1.00 

PR 

OGRESSIVE 

GROCER 

Composite  Super  Market 

Young  Marned  N eig1" 

borhood  Super 

Market 

Product  group 

Vegetables  (continued) 

Other  Vegetables 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

$36.67 

.12 

119.0 

.16 

$18.31 

,07c 

:       66.9 

09  S 

DAIRY 

2,866.62 

9.68 

6,964.5 

9.15 

2,454.35 

8.29 

6,005.3 

8.14 

Milk 

683.74 

2.31 

1,883.3 

2.48 

549.16 

1.86 

1,557.7 

2.11 

Cream 

91.56 

.31 

214.9 

.28 

76.69 

.26 

172.0 

.23 

Butter 

270.14 

.91 

362.9 

.48 

228.69 

.77 

317.6 

.43 

Margarine 

252.99 

.86 

937.4 

1.23 

226.11 

.76 

844.9 

1.15 

Eggs 

541.89 

1.83 

1,103.5 

1.45 

521.23 

1.76 

1,043.4 

1.41 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

487.12 

1.64 

1,059.7 

1.39 

380.91 

1.29 

823.2 

1.12 

Biscuits  &  Doughs 

84.41 

.28 

365.5 

.48 

71.74 

.24 

278.5 

.38 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

372.81 

1.26 

704.6 

.92 

324.61 

1.10 

657.1 

.89 

Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

46.25 

.16 

255.3 

.34 

47.64 

.16 

241.4 

.33 

Salads 

35.71 

.12 

77.4 

.10 

27.57 

.09 

69.5 

.09 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1,170.59 

3.95 

3,176.0 

4.17 

1,068.38 

3.61 

2,581.9 

3.50 

Fruits  • 

19.54 

.07 

68.4 

.09 

11.75 

.04 

36.4 

.05 

Juices 

135.28 

.46 

757.9 

1.00 

75.68 

.26 

390.9 

.53 

Vegetables 

300.75 

1.02 

1,173.3 

1.54 

272.75 

.92 

993.8 

1.35 

Soups 

2.65 

.01 

8.9 

.01 

3.45 

.01 

9.5 

.01 

Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

170.12 

.57 

457.8 

.60 

128.97 

.44 

371.9 

.50 

Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

76.43 

.26 

153.3 

.20 

63.65 

.21 

140.3 

.19 

Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 

21.51 

.07 

98.4 

.13 

25.25 

.09 

140.8 

.19 

Other 

10.31 

.03 

30.6 

.04 

10.67 

.04 

33.2 

.04 

Italian 

27.34 

.09 

59.2 

.08 

27.86 

.09 

69.6 

.10 

Meat  and  Fish 

397.72 

1.34 

353.2 

.46 

442.96 

1.49 

384.4 

.52 

Chinese,  Mexican 

8.94 

.03 

15.0 

.02 

5.39 

.02 

11.1 

.02 

GROCERY 

13,977.44 

47.20 

47,312.3 

62.16 

13,223.96 

44.66 

44,291.9 

60.01 

Baby  Foods 

225.31 

.76 

1,868.9 

2.46 

257.66 

.88 

2,177.5 

2.95 

Foods  &  Juices 

219.07 

.74 

1,845.5 

2.43 

256.14 

.87 

2.172.8 

2.94 

Cereals  &  Formula 

6.24 

.02 

23.4 

.03 

1.52 

.01 

4.7 

.01 

Baking  Mixes 

408.78 

1.38 

1,184.4 

1.56 

323.57 

1.09 

933.1 

1.26 

Frosting,  Fudge  Mixes 

41.54 

.14 

152.3 

.20 

48.32 

.16 

166.2 

I 

Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

146.33 

.49 

505.3 

.67 

117.60 

.40 

403.5 

.55 

Family  Flour 

105.33 

.36 

161.6 

.21 

74.73 

.25 

110.1 

.15 

Cake  Flour 

2.85 

.01 

7.6 

.01 

1.75 

.01 

.01 

continued 


K231 


Sales  by  330  product  groups  in  the  young  married  neighborhood  store 


Composite  Sup< 

r  Market 

Young  Married  Neighborhood  Supe 

Market 

Product  group 

Baking  Mixes  (continued) 

Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 

Wkly 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 
to 

total 

Sales 

to 
total 

Units 

Sold 

to 
total 

$  15.52 

.05 

48.9 

.06 

$10.19 

.03%    29.3 

.04% 

Pie  Crust  Mixes 

11.63 

.04 

44.5 

.06 

6.19 

.02 

25.3 

.03 

Muffin  &  Com  Bread  Mix 

10.63 

.04 

69.0 

.09 

6.36 

.02 

28.5 

.04 

Pancake  &  Waffle  Mixes 

28.47 

.10 

86.1 

.12 

29.16 

.10 

87.0 

.12 

Corn  &  Potato  Meal 

16.24 

.05 

33.9 

.04 

5.84 

.02 

15.1 

.02 

Pizza  Mixes 

21.68 

.07 

46.8 

.06 

14.46 

.05 

31.7 

.04 

Other  Flour  &  Mixes 

8.56 

.03 

28.4 

.04 

8.97 

.03 

31.7 

.04 

Baking  Needs 

112.29 

.38 

390.7 

.51 

101.89 

.34 

337.0 

.46 

Extracts  &  Colorings 

4.81 

.02 

15.8 

.02 

1.58 

.01 

7.9 

.01 

Nuts-Whole  &  Chopped 

3.63 

.01 

9.2 

.01 

3.37 

.01 

7.9 

.01 

Baking  Powder,  Soda 

9.42 

.03 

63.8 

.08 

5.88 

.02 

47.5 

.07 

Chocolate  Syrup 

9.67 

.03 

49.8 

.07 

9.71 

.02 

53.8 

.07 

Cocoa,  Hot  Chocolate 

24.14 

.09 

51.1 

.07 

13.59 

.04 

31.7 

.04 

Baking  Chocolate 

5.56 

.02 

18.8 

.02 

4.58 

.02 

17.4 

.02 

Cocoanut 

4.99 

.02 

15.0 

.02 

2.42 

.01 

7.9 

.01 

Corn  Starch 

2.95 

.01 

15.0 

.02 

3.78 

.01 

19.0 

.03 

Maraschino  Cherries 

6.99 

.02 

20.2 

.03 

1.58 

.01 

4.7 

.01 

Marshmallow  Creme 

1.31 

— 

5.3 

.01 

1.52 

.01 

6.3 

.01 

Yeast 

8.47 

.03 

70.9 

.09 

3.99 

.01 

38.0 

.05 

Freeze  Mix,  Malt  Syrup 

30.18 

.10 

55.5 

.07 

49.89 

.17 

94.9 

.13 

Other 

.17 

— 

.3 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

261.44 

.88 

246.8 

.32 

238.48 

.80 

250.8 

.34 

Beer,  Ale 

211.08 

.71 

197.6 

.26 

210.24 

.70 

220.8 

.30 

Wine,  Liquors,  Mixes 

50.36 

.17 

49.2 

.06 

28.24 

.10 

30.0 

.04 

Bread  &  Rolls 

924.96 

3.13 

3,569.9 

4.69 

836.80 

2.83 

3,266.7  4.23 

Cakes 

424.56 

1.44 

1,289.7 

1.69 

404.88 

1.37 

1,010.8  1.31 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

308.63 

1.04 

2,092.8 

2.75 

234.34 

.79 

1,928.7  2.61 

Candy  &  Cough  Drops 

212.21 

.72 

984.1 

1.29 

154.98 

.52 

760.8  1.03 

Candy  Bars 

46.22 

.16 

530.6 

.70 

32.47 

.11 

492.5 

.67 

Chewing  Gum 

50.20 

.16 

578.1 

.76 

46.89 

.16 

675.4 

.92 

Cereals 

478.39 

1.62 

1,402.5 

1.84 

553.80 

1.87 

1,558.3  2.11 

Cereals,  Cold 

437.89 

1.48 

1,262.9 

1.66 

525.82 

1.77 

1,458.4  1.98 

Cereals,  Hot 

32.62 

.11 

113.9 

.15 

19.51 

.07 

66.7 

.09 

Popcorn  Kernels 

7.88 

.03 

25.7 

.03 

8.47 

.03 

33.2 

.04 

Cigarettes,  Cigars 

1,594.19 

5.38 

818.8 

1.08 

1,743.74 

5.89 

793.6 

1.08 

Cigarettes 

1,552.01 

5.24 

626.7 

.83 

1,719.03 

5.81 

696.2 

.94 

Cigars,  Smoking 

Tobacco 

28.75 

.10 

124.0 

.16 

21.69 

.07 

81.6 

.11 

Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 

13.43 

.04 

68.1 

.09 

3.02 

.01 

15.8 

.02 

Composite 


Product  {roup 

Wkly 

S 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Coffee 

$864.77 

2.929s 

Regular 

616.66 

2.08 

Instant 

248.11 

.84 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

468.78 

1.59 

Catsup 

84.25 

.29 

Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

4.16 

.01 

Horseradish  &  Mustard 

27.74 

.09 

Relishes 

26.37 

.09 

Pickle  Specialties 

10.49 

.03 

Olives 

23.84 

.08 

Pickles 

118.26 

.40 

Salt 

16.05 

.06 

Sauces 

63.67 

.22 

Spices. 

64.27 

.22 

Vinegar 

29.68 

.10 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

163.10 

.55 

Cookies 

332.51 

1.12 

Fish,  Canned 

190.42 

.64 

Salmon 

35.60 

.12 

Sardines 

16.91 

.06 

Tuna 

125.88 

.42 

Other 

12.03 

.04 

Fruits,  Canned 

394.28 

1.33 

Applesauce 

68.46 

.23 

Apricots 

14.97 

.05 

Cherries 

9.90 

.03 

Cranberry  Sauce 

5.66 

.02 

Fruit  Cocktail 

58.36 

.20 

Peaches 

69.83 

.24 

Pears 

24.08 

.08 

Pineapple 

45.60 

.15 

Pie  Fillings 

71.36 

.24 

Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

16.84 

.06 

Plums  &  Prunes 

4.11 

.01 

Apples,  Berries,  Figs 

5.11 

.02 

Fruit,  Dried 

24.58 

.08 

Household  Supplies 

666.23 

2.25 

Ammonia,  Bleaches,  Bluing 

120.50 

.41 

Borax,  Drain  Cleaner 

29.19 

.10 

Bowl  Cleaners 

13.60 

.05 

K232 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Super  Market 

Young  Married  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Wkly      % 
Units      to 
Sold     total 

Wkly      %        Wkly     % 

$         to        Units     to 

Sales    total      Sold    total 

780.5  1.02 

506.0     .66 
274.5     .36 

$817.79  2.76%  747.3  1.01% 
658.18  2.22     534.4    .72 
159.61    .54      212.9    .29 

Composite  Super  Market 


Young  Married  Neighborhood  Super  Market 


1,747.2 

474.8 

15.3 

138.6 

90.3 

27.0 

53.8 

306.8 

145.1 

226.2 

177.2 

92.1 


2.30 

.62 
.02 
.18 
.12 
.04 
.07 
.41 
.19 
.30 
.23 
.12 


516.8     .68 


925.2  1.22 


613.0 

61.8 

85.7 

430.9 

34.6 


.81 

.08 
.11 
.57 
.05 


1,741.9 

391.2 

67.4 

37.7 

27.3 

293.4 

309.5 

83.7 

172.9 

261.0 

64.5 

15.8 

17.5 


2.29 

.51 
.09 
.05 
.04 
.39 
.41 
.11 
.23 
.34 
.08 
.02 
.02 


62.9     .08 


1,788.9 

299.1 
55.3 
42.1 


2.35 

.40 
.07 
.06 


413.20 

80.18 

3.41 

25.70 

6.10 

10.31 

26.96 

101.70 

13.43 

75.77 

41.69 

27.95 


.01 
.09 
.02 
.03 
.09 
.34 
.05 
.26 
.14 
.09 


.02 
.17 
.03 
.04 


1.39  1,564.8  2.12 

.27     443.1  .60 

11.1 
123.4 

23.7 

26.9 

61.7  .08 

271.7  .37 

117.7  .16 

269.0  .36 

129.1  .17 
87.4  .12 


132.95    .44     426.6    .58 


432.02  1.46  1,213.7  1.64 


146.57 

24.50 

9.39 

103.20 

9.48 


250.79 

73.22 

2.89 

2.31 

5.95 

39.33 

36.43 

12.11 

18.33 

51.11 

5.14 

1.37 

2.60 


.50 

438.6 

.59 

.08 

44.3 

.06 

.03 

49.1 

.07 

.36 

326.0 

.44 

.03 

19.2 

.02 

.85 

1,246.3  1.69 

.25 

429.7 

.58 

.01 

15.8 

.02 

.01 

11.1 

.02 

.02 

28.5 

.04 

.13 

216.8 

.29 

.12 

153.5 

.21 

.04 

44.3 

.06 

.06 

63.3 

.09 

.18 

246.9 

.33 

.02 

20.6 

.03 

— 

6.3 

.01 

.01 

9.5 

.01 

7.66    .03       20.6    .03 


697.79 

132.19 

27.15 

5.90 


2.35  1,737.5  2.35 

.45  312.3    .42 

.09  53.8    .07 

.02  19.0    .03 


Product  group 

Household  Supplies  (continued) 

Brooms,  Brushes 

All-Purpose 

Scouring  Powders 

Polish,  Wax,  Removers 

Other  Laundry  Supplies 

Lye,  Lime 

Metal  Polish 

Mops,  Handles  &  Heads 

Scouring  Pads 

Starch 

Stove  Polish 

Waterless  Soap,  Oils 

Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

Canning  Supplies 

Household  Deodorants 

Insecticides 

Light  Bulbs 

Cloths 

Dry  Cleaner 


Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

Jelly 

Apple  Butter,  etc. 

Honey 

Sugar  Substitutes 

Peanut  Butter 

Preserves,  Jam,  Marmalade 

Syrups  &  Molasses 


Juices,  Canned 

Fruit  Drinks 
Vegetable 
Tomato  Juice 
Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 


Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

Macaroni 

Noodles 

Spaghetti 


Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

Beef  &  Lamb  Comb,,  Gravies 
Corned  Beef,  Hash 


Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

$ 

to 

Units 

to 

% 

to 

Units 

to 

Sales 

total 

Sold 

total 

Sales 

total 

Sold 

total 

8.04 

94.00 

47.42 

58.31 

137.41 

1.24 

3.66 

6.48 

26.82 

7.67 

1.42 

3.08 

11.83 

39.31 

13.11 

16.59 

20.98 

2.44 

3.13 


.03 

.32 

.16 
.20 
.46 

.01 
.02 
.09 
.03 

.01 
.04 
.13 
.04 
.06 
.07 
.01 
.01 


5.2  .01 

215.3  .28 

290.4  .38 
74.1  .10 

247.0  .32 

5.1  .01 

7.9  .01 

10.0  .01 

104.5  .13 
26.0  .03 

1.5  - 
6.3 


32.1 

149.5 

22.5 

17.8 

66.1 

5.8 

3.8 


.01 
.04 
.20 
.03 
.02 
.09 
.01 
.01 


289.34 

26.00 
5.54 
11.28 
7.61 
98.21 
83.05 
57.65 


.98 

.09 
.02 
.04 
.03 
.33 
.28 
.19 


647.8     .85 

83.5     .11 


16.4 
25.2 
11.4 


.02 

.04 
.01 


187.8  .25 
200.1  .26 
123.4     .16 


274.83 

100.80 
11.17 
35.15 

127.71 


.93  1,020.7  1.34 

.34  387.0  .51 

.04  62.2  .08 

.12  156.9  .21 

.43  414.6  .54 


169.20 

71.19 
58.14 
39.87 


.57  621.9  .81 

.24  282.4  .37 

.20  191.5  .25 

.13  148.0  .19 


456.89 
62.52 

25.99 


1.54  1,810.1  2.38 

.21     179.1    .24 
.09      54.9    .07 


$10.63 

.04% 

6.4 

93.74 

.32 

204.7 

46.93 

.16 

286.2 

54.03 

.18 

69.7 

167.03 

.55 

278.4 

1.12 

— 

4.7 

7.75 

.03 

15.8 

8.62 

.03 

10.3 

29.48 

.10 

112.4 

7.50 

.03 

23.7 

1.49 

.01 

1.6 

3.11 

.01 

6.3 

14.86 

.05 

42.7 

24.17 

.07 

90.7 

11.56 

.04 

20.0 

30.08 

.10 

36.9 

17.56 

.06 

50.6 

2.89 

.01 

7.9 

.01 
.06 
.12 
.03 
.01 
.07 
.01 


285.06  .96 

29.33  .10 

4.34  .01 

4.93  .02 

4.52  .02 

95.59  .32 

88.71  .30 

57.64  .19 


622.0  .84 

87.0  .12 

11.9  .02 

13.5  .02 

5.6  .01 

188.3  .27 

199.4  .28 
116.3  .16 


130.78  .44 

45.96  .16 

6.32  .02 

24.52  .08 

53.98  .18 


469.3 

169.3 
36.4 


.64 

.23 
.05 


100.8    .14 
162.8    .22 


164.76  .56 

75.79  .26 

47.20  .16 

41.77  .14 


609.3  .83 

298.6  .41 

156.7  .21 
154.0  .21 


399.62  1.34 

59.81    .20 
22.49    .08 


1,514.4  2.05 

186.7    .25 

47.5    .06 


comimtcd 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups  in  the  young  married  neighborhood  store 


Composite  Super  Market 


Young  Married  Neighborhood  Super  Market 


Composite 


Product  group 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food 
-Canned  (continued) 

Chicken&  Turkey  Dinners 

Wkiy 
S 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly      % 
Units      to 
Sold    total 

16.33 

.06 

34.4 

.05 

$9.45 

M°/< 

,    23.7    .03% 

Luncheon  Meats,  Ham 

48.68 

.16 

117.7 

.15 

30.37 

.10 

69.6    .09 

Pot'd,  Spr'd,  Franks,  etc. 

33.84 

.11 

157.8 

.21 

19.27 

.07 

91.8    .12 

Chili  &  Mexican 

8.55 

.03 

23.8 

.03 

5.02 

.02 

14.2    .02 

Spaghetti/Meat, 

Ravioli,  Pizza 

37.14 

.12 

108.6 

.14 

36.91 

.12 

115.5   .16 

Baked  Beans 

113.74 

.39 

728.2 

.96 

87.01 

.28 

479.5   .66 

Meatless  Macaroni 

&  Spaghetti 

17.58 

.06 

95.8 

.13 

15.37 

.05 

82.3    .11 

Oriental  Foods 

35.59 

.12 

106.3 

.14 

38.16 

.13 

101.3    .14 

Macaroni,  Spag.,  Noodle, 
Rice  Dinners 

56.93 

.19 

203.5 

.26 

75.76 

.26 

302.3    .41 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

162.95 

.55 

893.9 

1.17 

91.26 

.31 

491.5    .66 

Milk  Substitutes 

26.26 

.09 

49.5 

.06 

18.66 

.06 

38.0    .05 

Canned 

102.14 

.34 

792.3 

1.04 

53.26 

.18 

427.3    .58 

Powdered 

34.55 

.12 

52.1 

.07 

19.34 

.07 

26.2    .03 

Paper  Products 

612.89 

2.07 

2,236.0 

2.94 

609.01 

2.06 

2,172.5  2.94 

Facial  Tissue 

86.23 

.29 

441.3 

.58 

81.13 

.27 

419.4    .56 

Napkins 

37.54 

.13 

168.2 

.22 

28.67 

.10 

137.8    .19 

Toilet  Tissue 

177.61 

.60 

731.6 

.96 

168.46 

.56 

669.4   .91 

Towels  &  Holders 

94.99 

.32 

291.7 

.39 

89.14 

.30 

258.8   .35 

Wax  Paper  &  Plastic  Wrap 

38.20 

.13 

150.3 

.20 

36.45 

.13 

148.8   .20 

Straws,  Poly  Bags,  Other 

82.99 

.28 

254.9 

.33 

90.23 

.31 

288.0   .39 

Aluminum  Foil 

55.70 

.19 

128.7 

.17 

65.28 

.22 

154.3    .21 

Sanitary  Napkins 

39.63 

.13 

69.3 

.09 

49.65 

.17 

96.0   .13 

Pet  Foods 

331.20 

1.12 

1,620.4 

2.13 

306.75  1.04 

1,470.2  1.99 

Dog  Food,  Canned 

129.91 

.44 

892.4 

1.17 

135.82 

.46 

946.3  1.28 

Dog  Food,  Dry 

123.33 

.42 

183.5 

.24 

121.86 

.41 

178.9    .24 

Cat  Food,  Canned  &  Dry 

77.96 

.26 

544.5 

.72 

49.07 

.17 

345.0    .47 

Salad  Dressings 

181.29 

.61 

467.0 

.61 

166.70 

.56 

418.6    .57 

Mayonnaise 

26.78 

.09 

59.7 

.08 

23.90 

.08 

55.4    .07 

Sandwich  Spread 

9.41 

.03 

23.4 

.03 

4.83 

.02 

11.1    .02 

Salad  Dressings 

136.92 

.46 

365.5 

.48 

131.67 

.44 

337.9    .46 

Tartar  Sauce,  etc. 

8.18 

.03 

18.4 

.02 

6.30 

.02 

14.2    .02 

Shortening  &  Oils 

197.81 

.67 

342.5 

.45 

174.66 

.59 

312.8    .42 

Shortening 

97.90 

.33 

155.5 

.20 

67.98 

.23 

115.5   .15 

Oil,  Cooking  &  Salad 

99.91 

.34 

187.0 

.25 

106.68 

.36 

197.3    .27 

Snacks,  Desserts 

559.74 

1.89 

2,243.4 

2.95 

495.18  1.67 

1,938.2  2.63 

Nuts-Salted,  Proc'd,  Plain 

61.50 

.21 

87.7 

.12 

31.86 

.11 

43.1    .06 

Gelatin 

46.19 

.16 

439.2 

.58 

36.14 

.12 

406.7   .55 

Product  group 

Snacks,  Desserts  (continued) 

Wkly 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Pud'ng,  Dessert,  Cream  fill 

$81.98 

.28 

Potato  Chips,  Pretzels,  etc. 

321.17 

1.08 

Toppings 

26.99 

.09 

Gourmet  Items 

21.91 

.07 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

866.74 

2.93 

Toilet  Soap 

201.89 

.68 

Soap  Flakes 

13.82 

.05 

Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

196.75 

.66 

Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 

454.28 

1.54 

Soft  Drinks 

638.03 

2.15 

Soft  Drinks 

528.36 

1.78 

Powders,  Tablets 

109.67 

.37 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

269.44 

.91 

Soup,  Canned 

236.88 

.81 

Dehydrated 

28.34 

.09 

Cubes,  Instant  Broth 

4.22 

.01 

Sugar 

371.65 

1.25 

Tea 

103.57 

.35 

Package 

6.27 

.02 

Bags 

63.47 

.22 

Instant 

33.83 

.11 

Vegetables,  Canned 

506.26 

1.71 

Asparagus 

18.52 

.06 

Beans-Green,  Wax 

72.34 

.25 

Beans-Brown,  Kidney,  etc. 

28.25 

.10 

Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

9.99 

.03 

Beets 

14.87 

.05 

Carrots 

2.98 

.01 

Corn 

82.63 

.27 

Kraut,  Cabbage 

12.74 

.05 

Lima  Beans 

6.69 

.02 

Mixed 

8.83 

.03 

Peas 

56.36 

.19 

Peas  &  Carrots 

6.07 

.02 

Pimentos 

2.45 

.01 

Potatoes,  White 

2.57 

.01 

Potatoes,  Sweet 

1    15.02 

.05 

Spinach 

'   11.42 

.04 

Greens,  Okra 

2.73 

.01 
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Super  Market 

Young  Married  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Wkly      % 
Units      to 
Sold     total 

Wkly     %       Wkly       % 

$        to       Units       to 

Sales    total      Sold      total 

Composite  Super  Market 


804.6 

759.3 

89.3 

63.3 


1.06 

1.00 

.11 

.08 


2,121.7 

1,029.2 

27.6 

395.4 

669.5 


2.79 

1.35 
.04 
.52 


1,824.7 

1,692.8 

110.4 

21.5 


2.40 

2.22 
.15 
.03 


780.5   1.02 


237.8 

29.0 

108.9 

99.9 


.31 

.04 
.14 
.13 


$81.42   .27%  737.4  1.00% 

310.66  1.05  649.1    .88 
8.96   .03       30.1    .04 
26.14   .09       71.8    .10 


915.80  3.09  2,032.3  2.75 

187.09   .63  889.5  1.21 

8.56   .03  16.4    .02 

215.03   .73  442.7    .60 

505.12  1.70  683.7    .92 


•5,912.0 

7.77 

666.51  2.25 

•6,772.3  9.18 

4,786.6 

6.29 

495.13  1.67 

4,632.8  6.28 

1,125.4 

1.48 

171.38   .58 

2,139.5  2.90 

254.06  .86  1,739.2  2.36 

218.70  .74  1,604.7  2.18 

32.31  .11  118.7    .16 

3.05  .01  15.8    .02 


312.97  1.06      752.1  1.02 


78.82 

8.43 
51.18 
19.21 


.27  232.6  .32 

.03  68.0  .10 

.18  82.3  .11 

.06  82.3  .11 


3,075.7 

4.04 

469.89 

60.0 

.08 

16.41 

416.2 

.55 

77.66 

199.8 

.26 

18.45 

46.5 

.06 

8.83 

94.7 

.12 

13.16 

22.0 

.03 

2.58 

537.1 

.71 

82.81 

74.9 

.10 

15.94 

47.6 

.06 

5.51 

44.3 

.06 

8.80 

343.7 

.45 

53.97 

32.7 

.04 

8.94 

9.8 

.01 

.78 

21.2 

.03 

.69 

51.5 

.07 

6.73 

74.6 

.10 

10.05 

19.1 

.03 

2.10 

1.59    2,798.0  3.79 

.06       53.8  .07 

.26      436.8  .58 

.06      129.8  .18 

.03       44.3  .06 

.04       82.3  .11 

.01        19.0  .03 

.29      519.1  .70 

.05       91.8  .12 

.02       41.2  .06 

.03       44.3  .06 

.18      322.8  .44 

.03       47.5  .07 

3.2  - 

6.3  .01 
.02  22.2  .03 
.03  66.4  .09 
.01       15.8  .02 

•  Individual  bottles  and  cans 


Product  group 

Vegetables,  Canned  (continued) 

Tomatoes,  Paste, 
Sauce,  etc. 

Mushrooms 


Vegetables,  Dried 

Beans 

Lentils,  Peas 
Potatoes 
Rice 


Miscellaneous  Grocery 


NON-FOODS 


Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

Baby  Oils,  Supplies 

Lotion,  Spray,  Sets 

First  Aid  Supplies 

Tooth  Paste 

Tooth  Powder 

Other  Dental  Aids 

Creams,  Lotions 

Shaving  Prep's  &  Lotions 

Shampoos 

Razors,  Blades 

Deodorants 

Cosmetics 

Medicines 

Mouthwash 

Head  &  Stomach  Remedies 

Laxatives 

Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 


Housewares 


Promotional  Merchandise 


Pet  Supplies 


Apparel  &  Accessories 


Magazines,  Stationery  &  Toys 

Magazines  &  Books 

Toys 

School  &  Writing  Supplies 


Miscellaneous  Non-Foods 


Wkly 

$ 

Sales 


% 

to 

total 


Wkly  % 
Units  to 
Sold    total 


126.84 

19.23 

5.73 


.43 
.06 
.02 


886.2  1.16 
63.0  .08 
30.8    .04 


$114.51    .40%  772.3  1.05% 

18.73    .06       60.1    .08 

3.24    .01       19.0    .03 


123.55 

32.28 

1.68 

43.80 

45.79 


.42 

.11 
.01 
.15 
.15 


368.7  .48 

128.2  .17 

10.4  .01 

102.7  .14 

127.4  .16 


18.84    .06      46.6    .06 


1,956.77  6.60  3,509.9  4.61 


662.71 

22.41 
80.66 
42.96 
99.45 
9.69 
4.61 
16.77 
32.19 
69.24 
35.03 
63.66 
34.51 
14.44 
34.17 
73.79 
11.53 
10.53 
7.07 


2.24 

.08 
.27 
.14 
.34 
.03 
.01 
^.06 
.11 
.23 
.12 
.21 
.12 
.05 
.12 
.25 
.04 
.04 
.02 


1,075.6  1.42 

51.0  .07 

94.4  .12 

78.4  .10 

187.6  .24 

18.2  .02 
8.2  .01 

27.6  .04 

45.8  .06 

92.3  .12 

53.7  .07 

73.4  .10 

68.9  .09 

12.3  .02 

56.4  .07 
150.1  .20 

27.6  .04 

15.3  .02 

14.4  .02 


Foung  Married  Neighborhood  Super  Market 

Wkly        %       Wkly       % 

$  to       Units       to 

Sales      total      Sold     total 


93.79 

15.66 

1.80 

38.59 

37.74 


.32  259.4  .35 

.05  61.0  .08 

.01  12.7  .02 

.13  79.1  .11 

.13  106.6  .14 


14.41    .05        35.3    .05 


2,633.41  8.89   4,838.4  6.56 


198.56 

145.51 
33.63 
19.42 


.67 

.49 
.11 
.07 


651.5  .86 

502.9  .66 

84.4  .11 

64.2  .09 


27.86    .09      62.2   .08 


778.32 

28.95 

108.18 

32.63 

128.28 

12.03 

5.54 

6.94 

48.80 

111.50 

19.95 

78.09 

60.70 

13.81 

25.01 

73.49 

9.59 

14.83 


2.62   1,322.8  1.79 

.10       72.0  .10 

142.5  .19 

70.0  .09 

245.7  .34 

22.2  .03 

11.0  .02 

15.8  .02 

75.6  .10 


.37 
.11 
.43 
.04 
.02 
.02 
.16 
.38 
.07 
.26 
.20 
.05 
.08 
.25 
.03 
.05 


164.2  .22 

29.9  .04 

90.3  .12 

119.1  .16 

14.5  .02 

45.2  .06 

148.6  .20 

27.7  .04 

28.5  .04 


429.36  1.45     862.0  1.13 

729.08  2.46    1,458.6  1.98 

404.66  1.37     518.4    .68 

542.19  1.83      716.1     .97 

45.30    .15     101.9    .13 

77.11    .26      147.8    .20 

188.32    .63     238.3    .31 

194.36    .66      296.6    .40 

271.09 

152.29 
99.00 
19.80 


.92  811.5  1.10 

.52  485.5  .66 

.33  246.8  .33 

.07  79.2  .11 


41.26    .14       85.0    .12 
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K235 


in  a  young  married  neighborhood  super  market 


Based  on  weekly  total  store  sales  of  $29,609 


Product  Croup 


1  Beef 

2  Pork,  Fresh 

3  Pork,  Smoked 

4  Poultry,  Fresh 

5  Franks  &  Wieners 

6  Lunch  Meat,  Pkg. 

7  Sausage  Meat 

8  Ham,  Canned 

9  Veal 

10  Lunch  Meat,  Blk. 

11  Lamb 

12  Variety  Meat 

13  Miscellaneous 

1  Potatoes 

2  Tomatoes 

3  Bananas 

4  Lettuce 

5  Apples 

6  Peaches 

7  Cantaloupes 

8  Onions 

9  Plums 

10  Corn 

11  Cucumbers 

12  Grapes 

13  Celery 

14  Nectarines 

15  Peppers 

16  Apricots 

17  Carrots 

18  Oranges 

19  Cabbage 

20  Watermelons 

21  Strawberries 

22  Lemons 

23  Mushrooms 

24  Radishes 

25  Other  Vegetables 

26  Fertilizers,  Peat,  Garden 

Chemicals 


Cumu- 
lated S 


Cumu-     Unit 
lated%   Sales 


2,433.15 

2,433.15 

32.8 

2,760 

2,760 

1 1,001.55 

3,434.70 

46.3 

637 

3,397 

886.80 

4,321.50 

58.2 

726 

4,123 

838.30 

5,159.80 

69.6 

842 

4,965 

681.88 

5,841.68 

78.7 

900 

5,865 

595.90 

6,437.58 

86.8 

993 

6.858 

333.06 

6,770.64 

91.3 

433 

7,291 

180.72 

6,951.36 

93.7 

30 

7,321 

140.94 

7,092.30 

95.6 

144 

7,465 

133.01 

7,225.31 

97.4 

198 

7,663 

88.44 

7,313.75 

98.6 

44 

7,707 

62.08 

7,375.83 

99.4 

60 

7,767 

44.09 

7,419.92 

100.0 

78 

7,845 

547.97 

242.79 

214.21 

201.69 

162.40 

154.62 

146.24 

137.66 

101.03 

84.82 

82.29 

82.03 

75.56 

71.48 

58.54 

57.20 

47.12 

46.57 

39.52 

37.62 

30.92 

29.33 

20.96 

19.26 

17.76 


547.97 
790.76 
1,004.97 
1,206.66 
1,369.06 
1,523.68 
1,669.92 
1,807.58 
1,908.61 
1,993.43 
2,075.72 
2,157.75 
2,233.31 
2,304.79 
2,363.33 
2.420.53 
2,467.65 
2,514.22 
2,553.74 
2,591.36 
2,622.28 
2,651.61 
2,672.57 
2,691.83 
2,709.59 


19.5  566 

28.1  736 

35.8  1,377 

43.0  942 


48.7 
54.2 
59.4 
64.3 
67.9 
71.0 
73.9 
76.8 
79.5 
82.0 
84.1 
86.2 
87.8 
89.5 
90.9 
92.2 
93.3 
94.4 
95.1 
95.8 
96.4 


231 

859 

134 

386 

205 

143 

388 

191 

275 

236 

190 

149 

167 

95 

338 

54 

76 

75 

43 

98 

63 


Cumu- 
lated      Cumu- 
Units      lated  % 


35.1 
43.3 
52.6 
63.3 
74.8 
87.4 
93.0 
93.3 
95.1 
97.7 
93.2 
99.0 
100.0 

6.9 
15.8 
32.5 
43.9 
46.7 
57.2 
58.8 
63.5 
65.9 
67.7 
72.4 
74.7 
78.0 
80.9 
83.2 
85.0 
87.1 
88.2 
92.3 
93.0 
93.9 
94.8 
95.3 
96.5 
97.3 


566 
1,302 
2,679 
3,621 
3,852 
4,711 
4,845 
5,231 
5,436 
5,579 
5,967 
6,158 
6,433 
6,669 
6,859 
7,008 
7,175 
7,270 
7,608 
7,662 
7,738 
7,813 
7,856 
7,954 
8,017 


13.88     2,723.47     96.9        12     8,029      97.4 


Product  Group 

$ 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated s 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

PRODUCE  (continued) 

27  Blueberries 

11.95 

2,735.42 

97.4 

15 

8,044 

97.6 

28  Beans 

9.72 

2,745.14 

97.7 

32 

8,076 

98.0 

29  Cherries 

8.55 

2,753.69 

98.0 

14 

8,090 

98.1 

30  Fresh  Flowers  &  Foliage 
Plants 

8.42 

2,762.11 

98.3 

8 

8,098 

98.2 

31  Grapefruit 

7.31 

2,769.42 

98.6 

12 

8,110 

98.4 

32  Escarole 

5.98 

2,775.40 

98.8 

26 

8,136 

98.7 

33  Melons 

5.39 

2,780.79 

99.0 

7 

8,143 

98.8 

34  Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 

5.34 

2,786.13 

99.1 

25 

8,168 

99.1 

35  Cauliflower 

4.22 

2,790.35 

99.3 

8 

8,176 

99.2 

36  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits 

3.14 

2,793.49 

99.4 

7 

8,183 

99.3 

37  Eggplant 

3.06 

2,796.55 

99.6 

9 

8,192 

99.4 

38  Other  Fruit 

1.88 

2,798.43 

99.6 

5 

8,197 

99.4 

39  Wild  Bird  Seed 

1.69 

2,800.12 

99.7 

3 

8,200 

99.5 

40  Pineapple 

1.49 

2,801.61 

99.7 

2 

8,202 

99.5 

41  Other  Specialties 

1.43 

2,803.04 

99.8 

13 

8,215 

99.7 

42  Avocados 

1.28 

2,804.32 

99.8 

4 

8,219 

99.7 

43  Limes 

1.24 

2,805.56 

99.9 

3 

8,222 

99.7 

44  Parsley 

1.15 

2,806.71 

99.9 

11 

8,233      99.9 

45  Broccoli 

.82 

2,807.53 

99.9 

2 

8,235      99.9 

46  Squash 

.70 

2,808.23 

100.0 

2 

8,237      99.9 

47  Rhubarb 

.55 

2,808.78 

100.0 

4 

8,241      99.9 

48  Spinach 

.46 

2,809.24 

100.0 

1 

8,242    100.0 

DAIRY 

1  Milk,  Fluid 

549.16 

549.16 

22.4 

1,558 

1,558 

25.9 

2  Eggs 

521.23 

1,070.39 

43.6 

1,043 

2,601 

43.3 

3  Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

380.91 

1,451.30 

59.1 

823 

3,424 

57.0 

4  Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

324.61 

1,775.91 

72.4 

657 

4,081 

68.0 

5  Butter 

228.69 

2,004.60 

81.7 

318 

4,399 

73.3 

6  Margarine 

226.11 

2,230.71 

90.9 

845 

5,244 

87.3 

7  Cream 

76.69 

2,307.40 

94.0 

172 

5,416 

90.2 

8  Refrigerated  Biscuits  & 
Doughs 

71.74 

2,379.14 

96.9 

278 

5,694      94.8 

9  Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

47.64 

2,426.78 

98.9 

242 

5,936      98.8 

10  Salads 

27.57 

2,454.35 

100.0 

69 

6,005     100.0 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1  Meat  &  Fish 

442.96 

442.96 

41.5 

384 

384      14.9 

2  Vegetables 

272.75 

715.71 

67.0 

994 

1,378      53.4 

3  Pot  Pies,  Dinners, 
Casseroles 

128.97 

844.68 

79.1 

372 

1,750      67.8 

K236 
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Product  Group 

5 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated $ 

Cumu- 
Cumu-      Unit       tated 
Sated  %    Sales       Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

FROZEN  FOODS  (continued) 

4  Juices 

75.68 

920.36     86.1      391     2,141 

82.9 

5  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

63.65 

984.01     92.1      140     2,281 

88.3 

6  Italian 

27.86 

1,011.87     94.7       70     2,351 

91.1 

7  Cookies,  Rolfs,  Other 
Doughs 

25.25 

1,037.12     97.1      141     2,492 

96.5 

8  Fruits 

11.75 

1,048.87     98.2       36     2,528 

97.9 

9  Other,  Frozen 

10.67 

1,059.54     99.2        33     2,561 

99.2 

10  Chinese  &  Mexican 

5.39 

1,064.93     99.7        11     2,572 

99.6 

11  Soups 

3.45 

1,068.38   100.0        10     2,582 

100.0 

I  GROCERY                                                                       ......           ,  __ 

1  Cigarettes 

1,719.03 

1,719.03 

13.0 

696 

696 

1.6 

2  Bread  and  Rolls 

836.80 

2,555.83 

19.3 

3,267 

3,963 

8.9 

3  Coffee,  Regular 

658.18 

3,214.01 

24.3 

535 

4,498 

10.1 

4  Cereals,  Cold 

525.82 

3,739.83 

28.3 

1,459 

5,957 

13.4 

S  Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 

504.51 

4,244.34 

32.1 

682 

6,639 

15.0 

6  Soft  Drinks 

495.13 

4,739.47 

35.8 

•4,633 

11,272 

25.4 

7  Cookies,  Pkgd. 

432.02 

5,171.49 

39.1 

1,213 

12,485 

28.2 

8  Cakes 

404.88 

5,576.37 

42.2 

1,011 

13,496 

30.5 

9  Sugar 

312.97 

5,889.34 

44.5 

752 

14,248 

32.2 

10  Potato  Chips,  Pretzels,  etc. 

310.66 

6,200.00 

46.9 

649 

14,897 

33.6 

11  Strained  Foods  &  Juices, 
Baby 

256.14 

6,456.14 

48.8 

2,173 

17,070 

38.5 

12  Soup,  Canned 

218.70 

6,674.84 

50.5 

1,605 

18,675 

42.1 

13  Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

215.03 

6,889.87 

52.1 

443 

19,118 

43.1 

14  Beer,  Ale 

210.24 

7,100.11 

53.7 

221 

19,339 

43.6 

15  Toilet  Soap 

187.09 

7,287.20 

55.1 

690 

20,229 

45.7 

16  Powders  &  Tablets, 

Flavorings 

171.38 

7,458.58 

56.4 

2,140 

22,369 

50.5 

17  Toilet  Tissue 

168.46 

7,627.04 

57.7 

670 

23,039 

52.0 

18  Other  Laundry  Supplies 

167.03 

7,794.07 

58.9 

279 

23,318 

52.6 

19  Coffee,  Instant 

159.61 

7,953.68 

60.1 

213 

23,531 

53.1 

20  Candy  &  Cough  Drops 

154.98 

8,108.66 

61.3 

761 

24,292 

54.8 

21  Dog  Food,  Canned 

135.82 

8,244.48 

62.3 

946 

25,238 

57.0 

22  Crackers,  Toasted 

Products 

132.95 

8,377.43 

63.4 

427 

25,665 

58.0 

23  Ammonia, Bleaches, Bluing 

132.19 

8,509.62 

64.3 

312 

25,977 

58.6 

24  Salad  Dressings 

131.67 

8,641.29 

65.3 

338 

26,315 

59.4 

25  Dog  Food,  Dry 

121.86 

8,763.15 

66.3 

179 

26,494 

59.8 

26  Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

117.60 

8,880.75 

67.2 

404 

26,898 

60.7 

27  Tomato  Paste,  Puree, 
Sauce,  Aspic 

114.51 

8,995.26 

68.0 

772 

27,670 

62.4 

Product  Group 
GROCERY  (continued) 

% 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated $ 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Cumtf- 
Unit        lattlt 
Sales      Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

28  Oils,  Cooking  &  Salad 

106.68 

9,101.94 

68.8 

197 

27,867 

62.9 

29  Tuna,  Canned 

103.20 

9,205.14 

69.6 

326 

28,193 

63.6 

30  Pickles 

101.70 

9,306.84 

70.4 

272 

28,465 

64.2 

31  Peanut  Butter 

95.59 

9,402.43 

71.1 

188 

28,653 

64.7 

32  All-Purpose  Cleaner 

93.74 

9,496.17 

71.8 

205 

28,858 

65.1 

33  Straws,  Polybags,  Other 

90.23 

9,586.40 

72.5 

289 

29,147 

65.8 

34  Paper  Towels,  Holders 

89.14 

9,675.54 

73.2 

259 

29,406 

66.4 

35  Preserves  &  Jams 

88.71 

9,764.25 

73.8 

200 

29,606 

66.8 

36  Baked  Beans 

87.01 

9,851.26 

74.5 

480 

30,086 

67.9 

37  Corn 

82.81 

9,934.07 

75.1 

519 

30,605 

69.1 

38  Puddings,  Desserts,  Cream 
Pie  Filling 

81.42 

10,015.49 

75.7 

738 

31,343 

70.7 

39  Facial  Tissue 

81.13 

10,095.62 

76.4 

420 

31,763 

71.7 

.40  Catsup 

80.18 

10,176.80 

77.0 

443 

32.206 

72.7 

41  Beans,  Green,  Wax, 
Canned 

77.66 

10,254.46 

77.5 

437 

32,643 

73.7 

42  Macaroni,  Dry 

75.79 

10,330.25 

78.1 

299 

32,942 

74.3 

43  Sauces 

75.77 

10,406.02 

78.7 

269 

33,211 

74.9 

44  Macaroni,  Spaghetti  & 
Noodle  Dinners 

75.76 

10,481.78 

79.3 

302 

33,513 

75.6 

45  Family  Flour 

74.73 

10,556.51 

79.8 

110 

33,623 

75.9 

46  Applesauce 

73.22 

10,629.73 

80.4 

430 

34,053 

76.8 

47  Shortening 

67.98 

10,697.71 

80.9 

116 

34,169 

77.1 

48  Aluminum  Foil 

65.28 

10,762.99 

81.4 

154 

34,323 

77.4 

49  Beef  &  Lamb  Comb.,  Gravies 

59.81 

10,822.80 

81.8 

187 

34,510 

77.9 

50  Syrups  &  Molasses 

57.64 

10,880.44 

82.3 

116 

34,626 

78.1 

51  Polish,  Wax,  Removers, 
Appliers 

54.03 

10,934.47 

82.7 

70 

34.696 

78.3 

52  Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 

53.98 

10.988.45 

83.1 

163 

34,859 

78.7 

53  Peas 

53.97 

11.042.42 

83.5 

323 

35,182 

79.4 

54  Canned  Milk 

53.26 

11,095.68 

83.9 

427 

35.609 

80.4 

55  Tea  Bags 

51.18 

11.146.86 

84.3 

82 

35,691 

80.5 

56  Pie  Fillings 

51.11 

11,197.97 

84.7 

247 

35,938 

81.1 

57  Freeze  Mix  &  Malt  Syrup 

49.89 

11.247.86 

85.1 

95 

36,033 

81.3 

58  Sanitary  Napkins 

49.65 

.11,297.51 

85.4 

96 

36,129 

81.5 

59  Cat  Food-Canned,  Dry 

49.07 

11,346.58 

85.8 

345 

36,474 

82.3 

60  Frosting,  Fudge  Mixes, 
Cake  Decorations 

48.32 

11,394.90 

86.2 

166 

36,640 

82.7 

61  Noodles,  Dry 

47.20 

11,442.10 

86.5 

157 

36,797 

83.1 

62  Scouring  Powders 

46.93 

11,489.03 

86.9 

286 

37.083 

83.7 

•   Individual  botti» 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


continued 


How  dollar  sales  and  unit  sales  accumulate  in  major  store  depts. 


Product  Group 

% 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated s 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Cumu- 
Unit       lated 
Sales      Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

GROCERY  (continued) 

63  Chewing  Gum 

46.89 

11,535.92 

87.2 

676   37,759 

85.2 

64  Fruit  Drinks,  Canned 

45.96 

11,581.88 

87.6 

169   37,928 

85.6 

65  Spaghetti,  Dry 

41.77 

11,623.65 

87.9 

154   38,082 

85.9 

66  Spices 

41.69 

11,665.34 

88.2 

129   38,211 

86.2 

67  Fruit  Cocktail,  Salad,  Mixed 

39.33 

11,704.67 

88.5 

217   38,428 

86.7 

68  Potatoes 

38.59 

11,743.26 

88.8 

79   38,507 

86.9 

69  Oriental  Foods 

38.16 

11,781.42 

89.1 

101    38,608 

87.1 

70  Rice 

37.74 

11,819.16 

89.4 

107   38,715 

87.4 

71  Spaghetti  w/Meat, 
Ravioli,  Pizza  Mix 

36.91 

11,856.07 

89.7 

116   38,831 

87.6 

72  Wax  Paper,  Plastic  Wrap 

36.45 

11,892.52 

89.9 

149    38,980 

88.0 

73  Peaches 

36.43 

11,928.95 

90.2 

154   39,134 

88.3 

74  Gelatin  Desserts 

36.14 

11,965.09 

90.5 

407    39,541 

89.2 

75  Candy  Bars 

32.47 

11,997.56 

90.7 

493   40,034 

90.3 

76  Dehydrated  Soup 

32.31 

12,029.87 

91.0 

119   40,153 

90.6 

77  Nuts-Salted, 
Proc'd  &  Plain 

31.86 

12,061.73 

91.2 

43   40,196 

90.7 

78  Luncheon  Meats,  Ham- 
Chopped  &  Deviled 

30.37 

12,092.10 

91.4 

70   40,266 

90.9 

79  Insecticides 

30.08 

12,122.18 

91.7 

37   40,303 

91.0 

80  Scouring  Pads 

29.48 

12,151.66 

91.9 

113   40,416 

91.2 

81  Jelly 

29.33 

12,180.99 

92.1 

87   40,503 

91.4 

82  Pancake,  Buckwt  & 
Waffle  Flour  &  Mxs. 

29.16 

12,210.15 

92.3 

87   40,590 

91.6 

83  Paper  Napkins 

28.67 

12,238.82 

92.5 

138   40,728 

91.9 

84  Wine,  Liquor 

28.24 

12,267.06 

92.8 

30   40,758 

92.0 

85  Vinegar 

27.95 

12,295.01 

93.0 

88   40,846 

92.2 

86  Borax,  Drain  Clnrs,  Sal  Soda 

27.15 

12,322.16 

93.2 

54   40,900 

92.3 

87  Olives 

26.96 

12,349.12 

93.4 

61    40,961 

92.4 

88  Gourmet  Items 

26.14 

12,375.26 

93.6 

72   41,033 

92.6 

89  Horseradish,  Mustard 

25.70 

12,400.96 

93.8 

123   41,156 

92.9 

90  Tomato  Juice 

24.52 

12,425.48 

94.0 

101    41,257 

93.1 

91  Salmon 

24.50 

12,449.98 

94.1 

44   41,301 

93.2 

92  Canning  Supplies 

24.17 

12,474.15 

94.3 

91    41,392 

93.4 

93  Mayonnaise 

23.90 

12,498.05 

94.5 

55   41,447 

93.5 

94  Corned  Beef,  Hash, 
Roast  Beef  Hash 

22.49 

12,520.54 

94.7 

48   41,495 

93.6 

95  Cigars,  Smoking  Tobacco 

21.69 

12,542.23 

94.8 

82   41,577 

93.8 

96  Cereals,  Hot 

19.51 

12,561.74 

95.0 

67   41,644 

94.0 

97  Powdered  Milk 

19.34 

12,581.08 

95.1 

26   41,670 

94.0 

98  Pot'd  Meat  &  Spreads, 
Sausage,  Weiners 

19.27 

12,600.35 

95.3 

92   41,762 

94.2 

99  Tea,  Instant 

19.21 

12,619.56 

95.4 

82   41,844 

94.4 

100  Mushrooms 

18.73 

12,638.29 

95.6 

60   41,904 

94.6 

101  Milk  Substitutes 

18.66 

12,656.95 

95.7 

38   41,942 

94.7 

102  Beans-Brown,  Kidney, 
Mexican,  Red 

18.45 

12,675.40 

95.9 

130   42,072 

94.9 

103  Pineapple 

18.33 

12,693.73 

96.0 

63   42,135 

95.1 

104  Light  Bulbs 

17.56 

12,711.29 

96.1 

51    42,186 

95.2 

105  Asparagus 

16.41 

12,727.70 

96.2 

54    42,240 

95.3 

106  Kraut,  Cabbage 

15.94 

12,743.64 

96.4 

92   42,332 

95.5 

107  Beans 

15.66 

12,759.30 

96.5 

61    42,393 

-      

95.7 

Product  Group 

$ 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Cumu- 
Unit       lated 
Sales      Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

GROCERY  f continued) 

108  Miscellaneous  Groceries 

15.41 

12,774.71 

96.6 

35   42,428 

95.8 

109  Macaroni  &  Spaghetti 
w/oMeat 

15.37 

12,790.08 

96.7 

82    42,510 

95.9 

110  Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

14.86 

12,804.94 

96.8 

43   42,553 

96.0 

111  Pizza  Mixes 

14.46 

12,819.40 

96.9 

32   42,585 

96.1 

112  Cocoa,  Hot  Chocolate 

13.59 

12,832.99 

97.0 

32   42,617 

96.2 

113  Salt 

13.43 

12,846.42 

97.1 

118   42.735 

96.4 

114  Beets 

13.16 

12,859.58 

97.2 

82   42,817 

96.6 

115  Pears 

12.11 

12,871.69 

97.3 

44   42,861 

96.7 

116  Household  Deodorants 

11.56 

12,883.25 

97.4 

103   42,964 

97.0 

117  Brooms,  Brushes 

10.63 

12,893.88 

97.5 

7   42,971 

97.0 

118  Pickle  Specialties 

10.31 

12,904.19 

97.6 

27   42,998 

97.0 

119  Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 

10.19 

12,914.38 

97.7 

29   43,027 

97.1 

120  Spinach 

10.05 

12,924.43 

97.7 

67   43,094 

97.3 

121  Chocolate  Syrup 

9.71 

12,934.14 

97.8 

54   43,148 

97.4 

122  Other  Fish 

9.48 

12,943.62 

97.9 

19   43,167 

97.4 

123  Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners 

9.45 

12,953.07 

98.0 

24   43,191 

97.5 

124  Sardines 

9.39 

12,962.46 

98.0 

49    43,240 

97.6 

125  Other  Package  Flour  &  Mixes 

8.97 

12,971.43 

98.1 

32   43,272 

97.7 

126  Toppings,  Dessert 

8.96 

12,980.39 

98.2 

30   43,302 

97.7 

127  Peas  &  Carrots 

8.94    12,989.33 

98.2 

48   43,350 

97.8 

128  Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

8.83    12,998.16 

98.3 

44   43,394 

98.0 

129  Mixed  Vegetables 

8.80    13,006.96 

98.4 

44   43,438 

98.0 

130  Mops,  Mop  Handles, 
Mop  Heads 

8.62    13,015.58 

98.4 

10   43,448 

98.1 

131  Soap  Flakes 

8.56    13,024.14 

98.5 

16   43,464 

98.1 

132  Popcorn  Kernels 

8.47    13,032.61 

98.6 

33   43,497 

98.2 

133  Tea,  Packaged 

8.43    13,041.04 

98.6 

68   43,565 

98.4 

134  Metal  Polish 

7.75    13,048.79 

98.7 

16   43,581 

98.4 

135  Fruit,  Dried 

7C.66    13,056.45 

98.7 

21    43,602 

98.5 

136  Starch 

7.50    13,063.95 

98.8 

24   43,626 

98.5 

137  Potatoes,  Sweet 

6.73    13,070.68 

98.9 

22   43,648 

98.6 

138  Muffin  Mixes,  Corn  Bread  Mix 

6.36    13,077.04 

98.9 

29   43,677 

98.6 

139  Vegetable  Juices 

6.32    13,083.36 

98.9 

36   43,713 

98.7 

140  Tartar  Sauce,  etc. 

6.30    13,089.66 

99.0 

14   43,727 

98.7 

141  Pie  Crust  Mixes 

6.19    13,095.85 

99.0 

25   43,752 

98.8 

142  Relishes 

6.10    13,101.95 

99.1 

24   43,776 

98.8 

143  Cranberry  Sauce 

5.95    13,107.90 

99.1 

29   43,805 

98.9 

144  Bowl  Cleaners 

5.90    13,113.80 

99.2 

19   43,824 

99.0 

145  Baking  Powder,  Baking  Soda 

5.88    13,119.68 

99.2 

48   43,872 

99.1 

146  Corn  Meal.  Potato  Meal 

5.84    13,125.52 

99.3 

15   43,887 

99.1 

147  Lima  Beans 

5.51    13,131.03 

99.3 

41    43,928 

99.2 

148  Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

5.14    13,136.17 

99.3 

21    43,949 

99.2 

149  Chili,  Mexican  Combinations 

5.02    13,141.19 

99.4 

14   43,963 

99.3 

150  Honey 

4.93    13,146.12 

99.4 

14   43,977 

99.3 

151  Sandwich  Spread 

4.83    13,150.95 

99.5 

11    43,988 

99.3 

152  Baking  Chocolate 

4.58    13,155.53 

99.5 

17   44,005 

99.4 

153  Sugar  Substitutes 

4.52    13,160.05 

99.5 

6   44,011 

99.4 

154  Apple  Butter,  etc. 

4.34    13,164.39 

99.6 

12   44,023 

99.4 

155  Yeast 

3.99    13,168.38 

99.6 

38   44,061 

99.5 

156  Cornstarch 

3.78    13,172.16 

99.6 

19   44,080 

99.5 

157  Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

3.41    13,175.57 

99.6 

11    44,091 

99.6 

K238 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Cumu- 
lated $ 


Cumu- : 
fated  % 


Unit  j 

Sales l    Units    fated  % 


sr  Vegetables 
vaterless  Soap,  Oils 
bouillon  Cubes,  instant  Broth 
/162  Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 

Apricots 
|l64  Apples,  Berries  &  Figs 
'165  Carrots 

166  Cocoanut 

167  Cherries 

168  Greens,  Okra 

169  Cloth 

•170  Lentils,  Peas 

171  Cake  Flour 

jl72  Extracts,  Colorings 

173  Maraschino  Cherries 

174  Marshmallow  Creme 

,175  Pablum,  Formulae,  Similac 
:176  Stove  Polish 

177  Plums  &  Prunes 

178  Lye,  Lime 

179  Pimentos 

180  Potatoes,  White 

181  Laundry  Soap 


NON  FOODS 


Housewares 
Promotional  Merchandise 

3  Apparel  &  Accessories 

4  Magazines  &  Books 
I   5  Tooth  Paste 

6  Shampoos 

7  Hair  Lotions,  Sprays,  Sets 

8  Toys 

[   9  Deodorants 

•  10  Pet  Supplies 

I 11  Head  &  Stomach  Remedies 

12  Other  Beauty  Aids, 

Cosmetics 

13  Shaving  Prep.,  Lotions 

14  Miscellaneous 

15  First  Aid  Supplies 

16  Baby  Oil,  Supplies 

17  Mouthwash 

1 18  Razors,  Blades 

19  School  &  Writing  Supplies 

20  Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 

21  Medicines 

;  22  Tooth  Powder 
123  Laxatives 

124  Creams,  Lotions 
25  Other  Dental  Aids 

PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


3.3T  13,178,94 
3.24.  13,182.18 

3.11  13,185.29 
3.05  13,188.34 
3.02  13,191.36 
2.89  13,194.25 
2.60  13,196.85 
2.58  13,199.43 
2.42  13,201.85 
2.31  13,204.16 
2.10  13,206.26 
1.89  13,208.15 
1.80  13,209.95 
1.75  13,211.70 
1.58,  13,213.28 
1.58  13,214.86 
1.52 1  13,216.38 
1.52  13,217.90 
1.49  13,219.39 
1.37  13,220.76 

1.12  13,221.88 
.78  13,222.66 
.69  13,223.35 
.61  13,223.96 


99.7 

99.7' 

99.7 

99.7; 

99.8: 

99.8 ; 

99.8: 

99.8] 
99.8 
99.8; 
99.9 1 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 1 
99.9  | 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 ; 
99.9  i 
99.9 ; 
100.0 


8  44,099 
19  44,118 

6:44,124' 
16]  44,140 
16|  44,156 
16,  44,172 
10;44,182 
19  j  44,201 

8 ;  44,209 
11  ]  44,220 
16  44,236 

8  44,244 
13  44,257 

5  44,262 

8  44,270 

5  44,275 

6  i  44,281 

5  44,286 

2  \  44,288 

6  |44,294 

5  i  44,299 

3  J  44,302 

6  44,308 
2  ;  44,310 


99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.7 
99.7 
99.8. 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
100.0 


1  729.08 

729.08 

27.7 

1,459 

1,459 

30.2 

542.19 

1,271.27 

48.3 

716 

2,175 

45.0 

194.36 

1,465.63 

55.7 

297 

2,472 

51.1 

,  152.29 

1,617.92 

61.4 

485 

2,957 

61.1 

.  128.28 

1,746.20 

66.3 

246 

3,203 

66.2 

111.50 

1,857.70 

70.5 

164 

3,367 

69.6 

108.18 

1,965.88 

74.6 

142 

3,509 

72.5 

99.00 

2,064.88 

78.3 

247 

3,756 

77.7 

78.09 

2,142.97 

81.3 

90 

3,846 

79.5 

77.11 

2,220.08 

84.3 

147 

3,993 

82.6 

73.49 

2,293.57 

87.1 

149 

4,142 

85.7 

60.70 

2,354.27 

89.4 

119 

4,261 

88.1 

48.80 

2,403.07 

91.3 

76 

4,337 

89.7 

41.26 

2,444.33 

92.8 

85 

4,422 

91.4 

32.63 

2,476.96 

94.1 

70 

4,492 

92.9 

28.95 

2,505.91 

95.2 

72 

4,564 

94.4 

25.01 

2,530.92 

96.1 

45 

4,609 

95.3 

19.95 

2,550.87 

96.9 

30 

4,639 

95.9 

19.80 

2,570.67 

97.6 

79 

4,718 

97.6 

!    14.83 

2,585.50 

98.2 

29 

4,747 

98.2 

■    13.81 

2,599.31 

98.7 

14 

4,761 

98.5 

1   12.03 

2,611.34 

99.2 

22 

4,783 

98.9 

9.59 

2,620.93 

99.5 

28 

4,811 

99.5 

6.94 

2,627.87 

99.8 

16 

4,827 

99.8 

5.54 

2,633.41 

100.0 

11 

4,838 

100.0 

How  individual  grocery*  &  non-foods 

items  contribute  to  total  unit  sales 

in  a  Young  Married  Neighborhood 

Super  Market 

No.  of  %  to 

Weekly  Unit  Sales  Items  Total 

300  or  more    5  o.l 

200-299    9  0.2 

150-199    18  0.4 

97-149    28  0.6 

49-96    134  2.9 

25-48    264  5.7 

13-24    624  13.5 

7-12    777  16.8 

4-6    1068  23.1 

3  or  less 1697  36.7 

Total 4624  100.0 

UptolCase  4166  90.1 

Average  unit  sales  per  week:  11 

jDoes  not  include  fresh  baked  goods. 

The  young  married  neighborhood  super  market 
shows  32  items  in  the  150  units  per  week  and  over 
category.  Nevertheless,  the  overall  picture  is  not 
much  different  from  the  average.  In  the  young  mar- 
ried store,  90.1  per  cent  of  grocery  and  non-food 
items  sell  up  to  24  units  per  week,  whereas  the  com- 
posite of  10-store  sales  figures  shows  91.4  per 
cent  of  items  in  this  relatively  slow-moving  category. 
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How  63  product  groups  in  dairy,  frozen  foods  and  grocery 
rank  in  contribution  lo  total  weekly  sales  in  the 
Store  and  in  the  "Young  Married  Neighborhood  Store 

'Composite  is  based  on  $  sales  in  10  stores  over  an  eight-week  period  during  June,  July  and  August. 
"Young  Married  figures  are  based  on  sales  in  a  super  market  located  in  this  type  of  neighborhood  over  the  same  time  and  period  as  the  composite. 


Composite   Store 


Young    Married 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

%      ' 

OF 

UNITS 

S.CCUM. 
'",  OF 
UNITS 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

%      i 

OF 

UNITS 

\CCUM. 

c;  of 

UNITS 

*Soft  Drinks 

5912 

1 

9.70 

9.70 

6772 

1 

11.73 

11.37 

Bread  &  Rolls 

3570 

2 

5.86 

15.56 

3267 

2 

5.66 

17.39 

Canned  Vegetables 

3076 

3 

5.05 

20.61 

2798 

3 

4.85 

22.24 

Snacks,  Desserts 

2243 

4 

3.68 

24.29 

1938 

7 

3.36 

25.60 

Paper  Products 

2236 

5 

3.66 

27.95 

2173 

5 

3.77 

29.37 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

2122 

6 

3.48 

31.43 

2032 

6 

3.52 

32.89 

Candy,  Gum 

2093 

7 

3.43 

34.86 

1929 

8 

3.34 

36.23 

Milk,  Fresh 

1883 

8 

3.09 

37.95 

1558 

11 

2.70 

38.93 

Baby  Foods 

1869 

9 

3.07 

41.02 

2178 

4 

3.77 

42.70 

Soup,  Canned,  Dry 

1825 

10 

2.98 

44.00 

1739 

9 

3.01 

45.71 

Canned  Meats,  Prepared  Foods 

1810 

11 

2.97 

46.97 

1514  14 

2.62 

48.33 

Household  Supplies 

1789 

12 

2.93 

49.90 

1738 

10 

3.01 

51.34 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Olives 

1747 

13 

2.87 

52.77 

1565  13 

2.71 

54.05 

Canned  Fruits 

1742 

14 

2.86 

55.63 

1246 

18 

2.16 

56.21 

Pet  Foods 

1620 

15 

2.65 

58.28 

1470 

15 

2.55 

58.76 

Cereals 

1402 

16 

2.30 

60.58 

1558 

11 

2.70 

61.46 

Cakes 

1290 

17 

2.12 

62.70 

1011 

21 

1.75 

63.21 

Baking  Mixes 

1184 

18 

1.94 

64.64 

933  23 

1.62 

64.83 

Frozen  Vegetables 
Eggs 


1173  19       1.92    66.56 
1103  20       1.81    68.37 


Health  &  Beauty  Aids 
Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 
Canned  Juices 

Margarine 


1076  21  1.77  70.14 

1059  22  1.74  71.88 

1021  23  1.68  73.56 

937  24  1.54  75.10 


Cookies 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

Housewares 

Cigarettes,  Cigars 


925  25  1.52  76.62 

894  26  1.46  78.08 

862  27  1.41  79.49 

819  28  1.34  80.83 


Coffee 

Sugar 

Frozen  Juices 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 


780  29  1.28  82.11 

780  30  1.28  83.39 

758  31  1.24  84.63 

705  32  1.16  85.79 


994  22 
1043  20 


1323  17 

823  25 

469  35 

845  24 


1.72  66.55 
1.81  68.36 


2.29  70.65 

1.43  72.08 

.81  72.89 

1.46  74.35 


1214  19  2.10  76.45 

492  34  .85  77.30 

1459  16  2.53  79.83 

794  27  1.38  81.21 


747  29  1.30  82.51 

752  28  1.30  83.81 

391  39  .68  84.49 

657  31  1.13  85.62 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


Stationery,  Magazines  &  Toys 
Jams,  Jellies  &  Spreads 
Macaroni  Products,  Dry 
Canned  Fish 

Promotional  Merchandise 

Crackers 

Salad  Dressings,  Mayonnaise 

Frozen  Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

Baking  Needs 
Dried  Vegetables 
Refrigerated  Biscuits  &  Doughs 
Butter 

Frozen  Meats  &  Fish 
Shortenings,  Oils 
Non-Carbonated  Drinks 
Beer,  Wine,  Mixes 

Tea 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

Cream 

Frozen  Cakes,  Pies,  Pasteries 

Pet  Supplies 

Frozen  Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 
Refrigerated  Salads 
Frozen  Fruits 

Dried  Fruits 
Misc.  Non-Foods 
Frozen  Italian  Foods 
Misc.  Grocery  Products 

Misc.  Frozen  Foods 
Frozen  Chinese,  Mexican 
Frozen  Soups 
TOTAL 


Individual  bottles  and  cans 
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Variations  in  sales  patterns  in  the  young 
married  neighborhood  store  compared  to  the 
average  super  market  can  be  seen  in  this 
table.  The  63  major  product  categories  in 
groceries,  frozen  foods,  dairy  and  non-foods 
in  the  composite  super  market  are  ranked  in 
descending  order  of  unit  sales  with  the  unit 
sales  and  ranking  of  each  product  category 
in  a  young  married  neighborhood  alongside. 
Sales  in  the  young  married  neighborhood 
store  have  been  equated  to  the  $30,000 
weekly  sales  of  the  composite   store. 


Composite  Store 

Young  1 

Married 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

% 

OF 

UNITS 

ACCUM. 
%  OF 
UNITS 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

%    ACCUM. 
OF    <;,  OF 
UNITS   UNITS 

651  33 

1.07 

86.86 

812  26 

1.41  87.03 

648  34 

1.06 

87.92 

622  32 

1.08  88.11 

622  35 

1.02 

88.94 

609  33 

1.06  89.17 

613  36 

1.01 

89.95 

439  36 

.76  89.93 

518  37 

.85 

90.80 

716  30 

1.24  91.17 

517  38 

.85 

91.65 

427  37 

.74  91.91 

467  39 

.77 

92.42 

419  38 

.73  92.64 

458  40 

.75 

93.17 

372  41 

.64  93.28 

391  41 

.64 

93.81 

337  42 

.58  93.86 

369  42 

.61 

94.42 

259  47 

.45  94.31 

365  43 

.60 

95.02 

278  46 

.48  94.79 

363  44 

.60 

95.62 

318  43 

.55  95.34 

353  45 

.58 

96.20 

384  40 

.67  96.01 

342  46 

.56 

96.76 

313  44 

.54  96.55 

255  47 

.42 

97.18 

241  49 

.42  96.97 

247  48 

.41 

97.59 

251  48 

.43  97.40 

238  49 

.39 

97.98 

233  50 

.40  97.80 

238  50 

.39 

98.37 

297  45 

.51  98.31 

215  51 

.35 

98.72 

172  51 

.30  98.61 

153  52 

.25 

98.97 

140  54 

.24  98.85 

102  53 

.17 

99.14 

148  52 

.26  99.11 

98  54 

.16 

99.30 

141  53 

.24  99.35 

77  55 

.13 

99.43 

69  57 

.12  99.47 

68  56 

.11 

99.54 

36  58 

.06  99.53 

63  57 

.10 

99.64 

21  61 

.04  99.57 

62  58 

.10 

99.74 

85  55 

.15  99.72 

59  59 

.10 

99.84 

70  56 

.12  99.84 

47  60 

.08 

99.92 

35  59 

.06  99.90 

31  61 

.05 

99.97 

33  60 

.06  99.96 

15  62 

.02 

99.99 

11  62 

.02  99.98 

9  63 

.01  100.00 

10  63 

.02  100.00 

60959 

100.00 

57720 

100.00 

sales  in  stores  serving  all  types  of  neighborhoods) 


Product  Category 

Candy  

Peaches,  Canned .... 
Pineapple,  Canned.. 

Catsup  

Tomato  Juice    61 

Mayonnaise    118 

Peas,  Canned  99 

Corn,  Canned  84 


Unit 
S  Sales  Sales 
Index     Index 


79 

29 

65 

124 


89 
28 
62 

120 
60 

135 
96 
82 


This  index  of  private  label  sales  in  selected  product  cate- 
gories in  a  young  married  neighborhood  super  market 
reveals  the  ups  and  downs  of  private  label  appeal  to  the 
young  married  shopper.  In  each  instance,  100  represents 
the  average,  so  that  regular  coffee,  for  example,  shows 
up  as  ringing  up  62  per  cent  more  dollar  sales  of  private 
label  product  than  the  average  store  moves. 
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It's  good  and  useful  to  talk  about  cus- 
tomer attitudes  and  how  and  why  they 
shop  as  they  do.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
main  questions  seem  to  come  down  to 
the  store's  merchandise  itself.  That  is 
as  it  should  be;  for  the  store's  first 
function  is  to  sell  products. 

Do  young  marrieds'  product-buying 
patterns  differ  much  from  the  all-group 
composite?  The  answer  comes  quickly 
to  this:  definitely,  yes.  And  the  opera- 
tor in  a  young  parents'  dominated  area 
who  carefully  tunes  his  product  mix, 
space  allocations,  promotional  empha- 
sis and  store  services  to  their  special 
needs,  serves  them  better  than  the  big- 
gest, newest,  most  beautiful-chande- 
liered  store  in  town  with  a  mediocre 
neighborhood-orientation.  This  is,  some- 
how, a  comforting  thought.  Attention 
to  proper  product  display  and  minimiz- 
ing of  out-of-stock  can  be  a  great 
equalizer. 

Yet,  "no  two  stores  are  exactly 
alike"  and  neither  is  the  makeup  of 
their  customers.  The  degree  of  domi- 
nance of  young  marrieds,  whether  they 
tend  toward  high  or  low  income, 
whether,  perhaps  they're  Negro  or 
white,  the  degree  of  education — these 
are  all  factors  each  operator  must  as- 
certain for  himself. 

The  following  remarks  and  tables  will 
be  useful  as  general  guides  for  opera- 
tors in  areas  where  young  growing  fam- 
ilies are  the  dominant  consumer  group. 

Before  going  into  specific  product 
discussion,  it  will  be  useful  to  review 
young  marrieds'  attitudes  toward  out- 
of-stock  on  specific  products.  It  goes 
without  saying,  of  course,  that  they 
don't  like  it;  but  more  than  that,  they 
often  will  buy  the  item  elsewhere. 

Speaking  of  out-of-stock,  this  seems 
to  be  a  problem  faced  more  by  young 
marrieds  than  the  other  consumer 
groups,  who  buy  fewer  items.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  young  marrieds  com- 
plain about  this  sad  condition  and  cite 
an  average  of  3.5  items  out-of-stock  on 
a  given  shopping  trip — compared  to  a 
composite  complaint  by  53  per  cent 
about  out-of-stock  and  1.8  items  enu- 
merated. 


On  the  subject  of  switching  brands 
most  customers  indicate  they  have  done 
so;  and  for  young  marrieds  the  biggest 
thing  (mentioned  by  50  per  cent)  that 
causes  a  switch  is  taking  advantage  of 
bonus  stamp  offers.  Special  prices  and 
display  are  mentioned  by  30  per  cent, 
manufacturer  advertising  by  40  per 
cent  and  "just  wanted  a  change"  by 
20  per  cent. 

The  battle  of  the  brands 

On  the  broad  subject  of  store  brands 
vs.  all  other  brands,  Mrs.  Young  Mar- 
ried (compared  to  other  groups)  shows 
a  preference  for  name  brands  in  cate- 
gories in  which  children  would  seem  to 
play  a  stronger  role  in  selection,  and 
in  frozen  foods.  In  other  categories, 
the  young  married  is  about  an  average 
or  a  below-average  buyer  of  private 
labels. 

Department  by  department 

In  examining  purchase  patterns  of 
young  marrieds,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
beyond  store  audits,  as  useful  as  these 
are.  The  main  reasons  for  this  are  that, 
for  one  thing,  the  young  people  make 
a  considerable  amount  of  their  food 
store  purchases  in  stores  other  than 
super  markets;  for  another,  customers 
(most  of  whom  visit  two  supers)  may 
buy  much  more  of  a  product  category 
in  one  store  than  another,  due  to  con- 
venience, better  merchandising,  price 
or  any  number  of  other  reasons.  Also, 
the  stores  whose  sales  were  audited 
may  have  peculiarities,  such  as  poor 
display  location  of  certain  departments, 
which  could  affect  product  sales. 

As  a  result,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh 
store  audits  with  Donnelley's  consumer 
purchase  diary  to  get  a  more  balanced 
view  of  product  sales  and  consumption. 

Meat's  first 

As  for  all  consumers,  the  meat  depart- 
ment for  Mrs.  Young  Married  is  by  far 
the  most  important  perishable  category. 
In  all  food  stores  combined,  she  spends 
nearly  $400  per  year  on  meats,  which 
is  only  about  $25  a  year  less  than  the 
high  income  consumer. 


In  the  representative  Kroger  young 
marrieds  store,  the  meat  distribution 
amounts  to  25.1  per  cent  of  sales,  com- 
pared to  an  all-store  composite  of  23.7 
per  cent.  In  dollars  this  six  per  cent 
above  normal  amounts  to  over  $400  a 
week. 

In  the  survey  of  family  purchases 
(through  use  of  diaries),  young  mar- 
rieds' meat  purchases  represent  11.4 
per  cent  of  total  units  purchased  in  food 
stores,  but  22  per  cent  of  dollars;  while 
in  the  young  married  stores  themselves, 
the  ratio  was  10.6  per  cent  of  store 
units,  but  25  per  cent  of  sales.  The  im- 
plication here  is  that  the  larger  roasts 
and  bigger  cuts  are  bought  in  the 
audited  super  markets;  the  smaller 
items  in  other  stores,  probably  butcher 
shops  and  small  grocery  stores. 

Not  only  is  the  meat  department  the 
main  perishable  area,  but  it's  also  the 
area  where  the  store  can  do  itself  the 
most  good  in  providing  special  services. 
This  is  especially  true  for  younger  fami- 
lies. Provide  the  help  and  extra  service 
they  need,  and  you're  much  more  likely 
to  attract  and  hold  their  business. 

Evidence  for  the  young  marrieds'  in- 
security or  lack  of  organization  in  meal 
planning  shows  up  in  several  ways. 
Fewer  than  half  (45  per  cent),  say  they 
usually  know  in  advance  what  cuts 
they're  going  to  buy,  a  substantially 
lower  percentage  than  other  groups  in- 
dicated. More  than  most  groups,  they 
say  they  usually  buy  unplanned  cuts  (27 
per  cent).  Over  half  say  they  would 
"very  much"  welcome  store  sugges- 
tions on  meat  preparation. 

The  importance  of  the  meat  depart- 
ment rates  high.  Fifty  seven  per  cent 
cite  it  as  among  the  four  most  im- 
portant reasons  for  shopping  a  favorite 
store,  and  22  per  cent  cite  poor  meat 
operation  as  the  most  frequent  reason 
for  discontinuing  their  patronage. 

Getting  into  the  subcategories  of 
meats,  young  marrieds  stand  out  in 
audited  stores  as  being  we  1 1 -above-av- 
erage consumers  of  veal  (58  per  cent 
above  the  composite  in  unit  sales), 
canned  hams  (27  per  cent  above),  lunch 
meats  (seven  per  cent  above — which 
would  have  been  higher  except  for  con- 
venience stores'  competition),  sausage 
meats  (96  per  cent  above)  and  franks 
(21  per  cent  above). 

Ground  beef  was  not  broken  out  in 
the  study,  but  some  light  was  thrown 
on  this  subject  a  while  ago  by  Russell 
S.  Tate,  president  of  the  Market  Re- 
search Corporation  of  America.  MRCA's 
Menu  Census,  he  noted,  found  that 
hamburger  patties  are  served  during  a 
two-week  period  by  a  whopping  three- 
quarters  of  large  families. 

continued 
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How  a  typical 


family's  $1510 


Met  is  spent 
and  how  store 
sales  break  down 
in  this  type  ol 


Here  is  a  direct  comparison  of 
how  families  in  the  young 
married  neighborhood  spend 
their  food  and  grocery  product 
dollars  and  how  super  market 
sales  in  this  type  of  neighbor- 
hood break  down.  The  figures 
in  both  instances  are  based  on 
average  annual  young  married 
family  expenditures.  In  major 
store  departments  the  only 
significant  variation  is  in  gro- 
ceries, where  family  expendi- 
tures would  indicate  a  greater 
potential  sales  than  the  store 
appears  to  be  realizing.  To 
some  extent,  this  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  young 
married  wives  work,  and  due 
to  the  Cleveland-wide  6  o'clock 
closing  of  super  markets, 
much  fill-in  grocery  shopping 
is  being  done  at  nearby  con- 
venience stores. 

Non-food  sales  in  the  Kro- 
ger store  in  this  neighborhood 
are  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  young  married 
family's  expenditure.  This  is 
due  to  several  special  house- 
wares and  continuity  promo- 
tions that  Kroger  was  running 
during  the  sales  audit  period. 


Young  Married 
Family  Purchases 

Units                           Dollar* 
%  to                               %  to 
No.          Total        Amount        Total 

Store 
Unto 

%to 
No.           Total 

Sales 

Dollara 

%to 
Amount       Total 

TOTAL  STORE 

3193 

100.0%  $1510 

100.0% 

3193 

100.0%  $1510 

100.0% 

MEAT 

364 

11.4 

391 

25.9 

338 

10.6 

379 

25.1 

PRODUCE 

351 

11.0 

137 

9.1 

358 

11.2 

144 

9.5 

DAIRY 

326 

10.2 

134 

8.9 

259 

8.1 

125 

8.3 

FROZEN  FOODS 

176 

5.5 

63 

4.1 

112 

3.5 

54 

3.6 

GROCERY 

1900 

59.5 

739 

49.0 

1916 

60.0 

675 

44.7 

Baby  Foods 

93 

2.9 

28 

1.9 

96 

3.0 

13 

0.9 

Baking  Mixes 

48 

1.5 

17 

1.1 

42 

1.3 

15 

1.0 

Baking  Needs 

19 

0.6 

8 

0.5 

16 

0.5 

5 

0.3 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

13 

0.4 

19 

1.3 

10 

0.3 

12 

0.8 

Bread  &  Rolls 

217 

6.8 

70 

4.6 

134 

4.2 

42 

2.8 

Cakes 

35 

1.1 

15 

1.0 

42 

1.3 

20 

1.3 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

80 

2.5 

25 

1.7 

83 

2.6 

12 

0.8 

Cereals 

61 

1.9 

22 

1.5 

67 

2.1 

28 

1.9 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  Etc. 

54 

1.7 

119 

7.8 

35 

1.1 

89 

5.9 

Coffee 

26 

0.8 

28 

1.9 

32 

1.0 

41 

2.7 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

105 

3.3 

27 

1.8 

67 

2.1 

20 

1.3 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

42 

1.3 

13 

0.9 

19 

0.6 

6 

0.4 

Cookies 

57 

1.8 

30 

2.0 

51 

1.6 

21 

1.4 

Fish,  Canned 

32 

1.0 

16 

1.1 

19 

0.6 

8 

0.5 

Fruits,  Canned 

54 

1.7 

17 

1.1 

54 

1.7 

13 

0.9 

Fruit,  Dried 

6 

0.2 

2 

0.1 

3 

0.1 

5 

0.3 

Household  Supplies 

54 

1.7 

21 

1.4 

77 

2.4 

34 

2.3 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

35 

1.1 

16 

1.1 

26 

0.8 

15 

1.0 

Juices,  Canned 

48 

1.5 

13 

0.9 

19 

0.6 

6 

0.4 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

32 

1.0 

9 

0.6 

26 

0.8 

9 

0.6 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

48 

1.5 

24 

1.6 

67 

2.1 

20 

1.3 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

26 

0.8 

5 

0.3 

22 

0.7 

5 

0.3 

Paper  Products 

118 

3.7 

38 

2.5 

92 

2.9 

32 

2.1 

Pet  Foods 

51 

1.6 

11 

0.7 

64 

2.0 

15 

1.0 

Salad  Dressings 

19 

0.6 

8 

0.5 

19 

0.6 

9 

0.6 

Shortening  &  Oils 

13 

0.4 

7 

0.5 

13 

0.4 

9 

0.6 

Snacks,  Desserts 

96 

3.0 

25 

1.7 

83 

2.6 

26 

1.7 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

89 

2.8 

35 

2.3 

89 

2.8 

47 

3.1 

Soft  Drinks 

73 

2.3 

15 

1.0 

297 

9.3 

34 

2.3 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

109 

3.4 

16 

1.0 

77 

2.4 

13 

0.9 

Sugar 

29 

0.9 

12 

0.8 

31 

1.0 

17 

1.1 

Tea 

10 

0.3 

3 

0.2 

10 

0.3 

5 

0.3 

Vegetables,  Canned 

102 

3.2 

23 

1.5 

121 

3.8 

24 

1.6 

Vegetables,  Dried 

6 

0.2 

2 

0.1 

13 

0.4 

5 

0.3 

NON-FOODS 

76 

2.4 

46 

3.0 

210 

6.6 

133 

8.8 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

26 

0.8 

21 

1.4 

57 

1.8 

39 

2.6 

Housewares 

19 

0.6 

10 

0.6 

64 

2.0 

38 

2.5 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

31 

1.0 

15 

1.0 

89 

2.8 

56 

3.7 
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Ground  beef  constitutes  one  of  the 
super  market's  biggest  movers,  regard- 
less of  what  type  of  shopper  is  served. 
In  a  typical  store,  ground  beef  accounts 
for  about  35  per  cent  of  beef  sales,  10 
to  12  per  cent  of  meat  department  vol- 
ume— and  about  three  per  cent  of  total 
store  sales  (nearly  equal  to  total  for 
frozen  foods  sales).  Besides  its  volume, 
hamburger  meat  is  an  area  to  watch 
carefully  because  it's  known  to  be  a  fre- 
quent target  of  customer  criticism. 

Adding  this  together  with  young  mar- 
rieds'  deep  concern  over  their  children's 
health  and  well-being,  stores  must  be 
sure  their  ground  meat  program  is  tops 
in  price,  freshness  and  quality,  and  that 
it  includes  a  three-pound  family-pack 
size.  Speaking  of  ground  beef  suggests 
another  growing  family  budget-saver, 
meat  loaf.  A  three-pound  combination 
pack  of  ground  beef,  pork  and  lamb  is 
a  favorite  in  many  stores. 

As  for  franks,  MRCA  finds  a  definite 
bias  in  the  product's  favor  in  younger 
households:  62  per  cent  of  families  un- 
der 35  serve  frankfurters  an  average  of 
2.3  times  during  a  two-week  period, 
while  only  45  per  cent  of  families  35 
and  over  serve  franks  an  average  of 
once  a  week.  Thus  franks  and  ham- 
burger would  seem  well  worth  extra  at- 
tention and  regular  featuring  in  young 
marrieds'   stores. 

The  popularity  of  lunch  meats  with 
families  with  children  becomes  clear 
through  figures  supplied  by  Parents' 
Magazine.  Through  surveys,  the  publi- 
cation found  the  products  close  behind 
peanut  butter  as  the  favorite  sandwich 
fixin'  for  kids  two  to  nine  years  old. 

Fresh  produce  rates  high 

Of  the  five  consumer  groups  analyzed 
in  the  study,  young  marrieds  are  most 
loyal  to  their  super  markets  for  pur- 
chases of  fresh  produce.  As  a  result, 
their  stores  win  12  per  cent  more  dol- 
lars and  16  per  cent  more  units  in  the 
produce  department  than  the  com- 
posite. This  occurs  despite  the  indica- 
tions that  young  marrieds  spend  pro- 
portionally less  than  others  on  produce 
(9.1  per  cent  of  dollar  expenditures  in 
food  stores  compared  with  10  per  cent 
for  most  other  groups). 

Evidentally,  then,  others  (high  in- 
comers, industrial  workers,  etc.)  spend 
more  of  their  fresh-produce  money  in 
stores  other  than  super  markets.  Mrs. 
Young  Married  undoubtedly  feels  very 
much  at  home  in  the  super  market 
produce  department  and,  being  busy 
with  young  children,  likes  convenience. 

Given  a  selection  of  various  charac- 
teristics of  the  produce  department  to 


rate,  young  marrieds  shopping  at  vari- 
ous supers  bear  down  most  heavily  on 
freshness  and  quality,  selection,  price 
and  service — in  that  order. 

As  for  specific  products,  Mrs.  Young 
Married's  purchases  reflect  a  leaning 
toward  eating-out-of-hand  fruits  for  her 
children.  A  Parents'  Magazine  survey 
finds  that  parents  with  young  children 
are  more  likely  to  provide  them  with 
fruit  in  their  lunch  box  than  any  other 
dessert.  In  after-school  snacks,  fruits 
again  rate  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Apples  are  by  far  the  most  important 
fruit  item — both  in  Parents'  Magazine 
and  the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study. 
The  latter  finds  that  these  growing  fam- 
ilies buy  over  30  per  cent  more  apples 
than  the  composite  for  all  groups.  Other 
fruits  rating  25  per  cent  or  more  above 
average  for  young  marrieds  include: 
apricots,  grapes,  nectarines,  peaches 
and  plums.  Bananas  are  big  sellers,  but 
apparently  about  the  same  for  other 
groups  as  for  young  families. 

As  a  vegetables  buyer,  Mrs.  Young 
Married  tops  the  consumer  list,  buying 
over  75  per  cent  more  units  than  the 
all-shopper  composite.  Among  her  fa- 
vorite products  (15  per  cent  or  more 
units  bought  than  the  composite)  are: 
celery,  corn,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions 
and  tomatoes. 

The  produce  section's  "non-foods" 
items  come  in  for  heavy  buying  from 
young  marrieds.  With  plenty  of  lawn 
and  garden  work  to  do,  to  make  their 
development  homes  look  more  lived 
in,  they  are  second  only  to  high  income 
groups  in  purchases  of  landscaping 
supplies. 

Dairy's  down 

Although  the  dairy  department  exceeds 
all  other  departments — grocery  or  per- 
ishable— in  young  marrieds'  store-traf- 
fic pass-and-buy  index,  the  section  fails 
to  attract  the  expected  heavy  pur- 
chases. In  fact,  the  dairy  section  in  the 
young  married  neighborhood  super  mar- 
ket ranks  lowest  of  stores  in  the  study, 
down  14  per  cent  in  unit  and  dollar 
sales  compared  with  the  all-store  com- 
posite. 

The  explanatory  finger  points  to 
home-delivered  milk.  Large  families 
consume  milk  like  water — perhaps 
more  so — and,  since  milk  is  heavy  to 
carry  and  bulky  to  store  in  the  refriger- 
ator, young  marrieds  are  quicker  to 
respond  to  door-delivery  appeals.  Also, 
since  milk  represents  a  large  budget 
item,  some  young  families  respond  to 
price  footballing  by  dairy  and  conven- 
ience stores. 

Insight  into  the  home-delivery  field  is 


provided  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  It  finds  that  families 
with  some  children  under  six  years  of 
age  spend  an  average  of  $3.03  weekly 
on  milk:  $1.55  in  the  store  and  $1.48 
for  home-delivery. 

Frozens  need  unfreezing 

When  you  consider  how  the  young  mar- 
rieds are  supposed  to  represent  modern 
thinking,  that  they  appreciate  conven- 
ience and  tend  to  have  nice  big  new 
refrigerators,  you'd  guess  they'd  be  big 
frozen  foods  buyers.  Well,  they  are.  But 
perhaps  not  in  your  store;  for  young 
marrieds  show  they  tend  to  split  frozen 
foods  purchases  between  different 
stores,  more  than  they  do  for  most 
other  products. 

This  comes  out  of  an  analysis  of 
what  young  marrieds  and  other  groups 
spend  on  frozen  foods  compared  with 
frozen  food  sales  in  the  stores  serving 
them.  While  young  marrieds  spend 
more  on  frozen  foods  than  the  com- 
posite of  the  consumer  groups  studied, 
the  stores  serving  them  show  up  below 
average  in  both  dollar  sales  (nine  per 
cent  below  composite  store)  and  units 
(19  per  cent  below). 

It's  difficult  to  put  one's  finger  on 
the  reason,  but  it  would  appear  that 
those  audited  stores  with  primarily 
young  married  customers  have  been 
less  successful  in  display  and  promo- 
tion than  their  competitors  or  are  vul- 
nerable to  the  convenience  stores.  If 
so,  the  lesson  is  that  as  far  as  young 
marrieds  are  concerned,  they  offer  a  big 
potential  in  frozen  foods  for  any  single 
store;  but  to  win  all  or  most  of  it,  the 
store  will  have  to  work  hard  at  achiev- 
ing a  deserved  image  for  price,  quality 
and  variety.  Besides  merchandising,  this 
is  likely  to  require  new  equipment. 

Bakery:  more  potential  for  supers 

Like  frozen  foods,  baked  foods  sections 
in  the  audited  stores  did  not  achieve 
the  potential  indicated  in  the  young 
marrieds'  consumer  diary  reports.  The 
latter  show  that  the  growing  families 
spend,  overall,  15  per  cent  more  on 
rolls  and  cakes  than  the  composite  of 
all  consumer  groups.  Yet  young  mar- 
rieds' audited  stores  were  below  aver- 
age in  baked  foods  volume,  compared 
with   other  stores. 

Obviously  young  families  are  taking 
a  lot  of  their  business  elsewhere  than 
the  audited  supers.  This  is  not  just  a 
problem  for  a  few  stores.  A  Parents' 
Magazine  survey,  national  in  scope, 
found  that  while  78  per  cent  of  young 
parents  respondents  usually  buy  pre- 
pared  baked   goods   in   grocery  stores, 
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nearly  the  same  percentage  (with 
multiple  replies)  indicated  bakeries  and 
other  stores.  Supers  need  top-flight 
merchandisers  and  operations  for 
bigger  share  of  baked  foods  business. 

Grocery:  plenty  of  ups  and  downs 

Here  is  a  quick  run-down  on  some  of 
the    major   grocery   categories. 

Baby  foods — high  potential  indicated 
in  consumer  diaries  which  show  young 
marrieds  spend  much  more  on  baby 
foods  than  the  five-consumer-group 
composite.  Yet,  audited  store  in  young 
marrieds  neighborhood  sells  only  20 
per  cent  above  all-stores  composite. 
Mrs.  Young  Married  will  not  auto- 
matically concentrate  baby  food  pur- 
chases in  one  super  market.  Price  and 
variety  are  obvious  factors,  but  addition 
of  baby  non-foods  might  help  boost 
department  image,  besides  adding  prof- 
itable sales. 

Baking  mixes — audits  pretty  much  fol- 
low diary  reports,  showing  relatively 
less  interest  in  this  category  by  young 
marrieds;  although  it  still  accounts  for 
1.1  per  cent  of  store  sales.  Outstand- 
ing movers  include  frosting  and  fudge 
mixes,  which  ran  23  per  cent  ahead  of 
composite-store  sales. 

Baking  needs — close  to  average  as  a 
category,  but  very  high  sales  for  corn 
starch,  marshmallow  cream,  malt 
syrup. 

Beer,  wine,  mixes — store  sales  in  young 
marrieds'  neighborhood  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  all-store  composite; 
but  even  greater  beer  potentials  in- 
dicated in  diaries.  These  show  beer  and 
wine  dollar  purchases  in  food  stores 
by  young  marrieds  are  10  per  cent 
above  those  for  industrial  workers  and 
over  twice  that  of  high  income  custom- 
ers. The  beer  business  is  there  and 
available  to  the  super  market  operator 
who  goes  after  it. 

Candy,  chewing  gum — dollar  sales  ap- 
pear considerably  below  potential.  Con- 
sumer-kept diaries  of  food  expenditures 
show  young  marrieds  as  spending 
much  more  on  candy  and  gum  than  any 
other  group,  nearly  twice  that  of  in- 
dustrial workers.  Pressure  on  audited 
stores  by  variety  stores  and  other 
units  shows  supers  can't  count  on 
one-stop  shopping  convenience  alone 
to  win  the  candy  business. 

Cereals — a  category  in  which  adults 
are  important,  but  kids  more  so.  Re- 
flected in  young  married  stores'  sales, 
running    20   per  cent   above  the   com- 


posite in  dollar  volume.  Because  of 
heavy  manufacturer  promotion,  pre- 
miums and  advertising  considerably 
directed  at  children,  this  is  a  very 
important  section.  It  needs  above- 
average  space  in  young  marrieds' 
stores  and  a  lot  of  attention  to  provide 
a  wide  variety  of  items  and  sizes. 

Cigarettes,  cigars — young  marrieds' 
diaries  indicate  they  smoke  about  as 
much  as  industrial  workers,  and  their 
stores  reflect  this.  But  like  stores 
serving  the  other  groups,  supers 
serving  young  marrieds  are  well  below 
the   potential. 

Dairy — expenditures  indicate  a  lot  of 
tobacco  sales  are  going  elsewhere — 
although  cigarettes  and  tobacco  ac- 
counted for  4.5  to  6.1  per  cent  of  total 
store  volume. 

Coffee — does  satisfactorily  in  young 
marrieds'  stores,  regular  better  than 
instant — likely  because  housewives  not 
working  due  to  young  children  have 
more  time  in  the  morning  to  brew. 

Condiments,  pickles — pretty  much 
within  10  per  cent  of  the  all-stores 
composite  for  most  of  category's 
products,  but  high  on  sauces  (28  per 
cent  above  composite  in  dollars  and 
units)  and  olives  (19  per  cent): 

Crackers — relatively  low  in  young  mar- 
rieds' stores  compared  to  other  groups' 
stores,  but  rated  high  in  diaries  of  par- 
ents with  large  families. 

Cookies — kids  help  here;  store  audits 
show  young  marrieds  buying  25  per 
cent  more  than  composite  of  all  con- 
sumer groups  studied. 

Fish,  canned — another  category  in 
which  audited  study-stores  are  missing 
out.  Diaries  show  young  marrieds 
spending  1.1  per  cent  on  this  category, 
but  audited  stores  show  less  than  half 
of  that. 

Further  amplifying  young  marrieds' 
high  usage  of  canned  fish  products — 
specifically  tuna — is  a  survey  by  Brand 
Rating  Research  Corp.  It  found  that 
35  per  cent  more  young-parents  fami- 
lies consume  tuna  fish  at  least  once  a 
week  than  the  U.  S.  average.  A  survey 
by  Parents'  Magazine  reports  tuna 
ranks  with  peanut  butter  as  a  favorite 
sandwich  fixin'  among  10-  to  17-year- 
olds  and  near  the  top  for  younger 
children. 

Fruits,  canned — with  the  exception  of 
applesauce  (10  per  cent  above  aver- 
age), young  marrieds  show  relatively 
less  inclination  toward  this  section  than 
do  other  consumer  groups. 


Fruits,  dried — similar  to  above,  al- 
though there  are  indications  in  young 
marrieds'  diaries  that  audited  stores 
are  missing  substantial  business.  A 
frequency-of-use  survey  by  Parents' 
Magazine  on  the  two  most  popular  dried 
fruits — raisins  and  prunes — found  51 
per  cent  of  parents  with  children  in 
the  10-  to  17-year-old  age  group  serve 
raisins  once  or  more  a  week,  and  20 
per  cent  serve  prunes  with  the  same 
frequency. 

Household  supplies — medium-high  as 
a  young  marrieds'  category,  household 
supplies  have  several  lines  exceeding 
all-group  composite.  Among  these  are: 
ammonia,  bleach  and  bluing  (11  per 
cent  above  in  dollar  sales);  metal  polish 
(over  double  in  dollar  sales  and  units); 
scouring  pads  (11  per  cent  above  in 
dollar  sales);  glass  cleaners  (over  50 
per  cent  in  both  dollar  sales  and  units); 
insecticides  (nearly  40  per  cent  above 
in    units). 

Jams,  jellies,  spreads — an  important 
children's  category  for  snacks  and 
sandwiches,  yet  showed  only  average 
movement  in  young  marrieds'  audited 
store.  Dollar  sales  in  the  store  were 
well-below  potential  indicated  in  con- 
sumer diaries.  However,  audited  stores 
did  show  that  on  a  dollar-linear-foot 
basis  (in  supers  catering  to  young  mar- 
rieds), th«  category  achieved  $3.61 /ft., 
exceeding  the  figure  of  $3.36/ft.  for 
the  composite  average  of  the  five  con- 
sumer groups  studied. 

Slightly  over  43  per  cent  of  Parents' 
Magazine  readers  report  using  one-half 
pound  of  peanut  butter  a  week  or  more, 
compared  with  the  29  per  cent  U.  S. 
average  for  families;  and  even  more 
evidence  of  children's  high  interest 
for  peanut  butter  was  found  in  the 
product's  taking  top  place  as  favorite 
sandwich  item  for  children  two  to  17; 
and  it  ranked  second  only  to  jelly 
as  favorite  of  children  under  two  years 
of  age. 

Macaroni  products — undoubtedly  be- 
cause of  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
children  in  advertising  and  children's 
natural  likes,  paste  products  are  show- 
ing good  strength  in  super  markets  in 
young  marrieds'  areas.  Macaroni,  for 
example,  does  13  per  cent  above 
the  composite  average  in  both  dollar 
sales  and  units. 

Paper  products — as  a  category  does 
about  average  in  young  marrieds' 
neighborhood  store.  Consumer  diaries, 
however,  indicate  young  marrieds 
spread  their  heavy  paper  purchases 
continued  on  next  page 
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over  several  food  outlets.  Paper  prod- 
ucts in  diaries  accounted  for  3.7  per 
cent  of  food  store  dollar  expenditures 
for  young  marrieds  and  was  the  top 
grocery  category. 

In  audited  stores,  there  were  some 
high  spots.  Among  them  were:  alum- 
inum foil  (19  per  cent  above  average 
in  sales)  and  sanitary  napkins  (25  per 
cent  above  average  in  sales). 

A  national  survey  indicates  young 
marrieds  are  exceptional  users  (com- 
pared to  other  groups)  of  paper  napkins 
and  well-above-average  users  of  plastic 
food  bags  and  wraps  and  toilet  tissue. 

Pet  foods — a  good  category  for  young 
marrieds;  dry  dog  food  is  slightly  above 
average. 

Snacks,  desserts — audited  stores  do 
not  fulfill  expectations  indicated  in  diary 
reports,  although  category  does  per- 
form somewhat  better  in  young  mar- 
ried stores  than  in  blue  collar  and 
Negro  units.  Chips  and  pretzels  sell 
above  average  and  gelatin  desserts 
score  seven  per  cent  above  composite 
average  in  unit  sales. 

Despite  only  average  incomes  and 
the  expense  of  an  above-average  num- 
ber of  children,  young  marrieds'  famil- 
ies show  a  marked  interest  in  fancy 
foods.  These  items  score  quite  well,  13 
per  cent  above  average  in  unit  and 
dollar  sales.  In  direct  comparison  with 
other  specific  groups  on  gourmet  items, 
young  marrieds  rank  only  behind  high 
incomers. 

Soaps,  detergents — slightly  above  aver- 
age in  dollar  sales,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected from  young  families  with  larger- 
than-average  household  size. — Liquid, 
powders  and  tablets  are  10  to  15  per 
cent  above  average  in  dollar  sales.  A 
national  survey  finds  young  parents 
substantially  above  the  national  average 
in  heavy  use  (defined  as  seven  or  more 
loads  of  family  wash  per  week)  of 
household  laundry  soaps  and  deter- 
gents. On  a  dollars-per-foot  basis, 
young  marrieds'  stores  show  $10.08 
for  the  overall  category,  16  per  cent 
over  the  composite  stores'  $8.48. 

Soft  drinks — over  20  per  cent  higher 
in  unit  sales  in  young  marrieds'  stores 
vs.  industrial  workers,'  but  about  par 
with  other  groups.  However,  audited 
store  sales  fail  to  reflect  heavy  soft 
drink  purchases  which  consumer  diaries 
indicate.  Strength  of  this  important 
young  marrieds'  category  is,  however, 
reflected  in  one  line  in  audited  stores: 
the  powder  and  tablet  soft  drink  sub- 
category. For  these  items — highly  pro- 
moted by  manufacturers  to  kids — 
young    marrieds'    stores    show    nearly 


double  the  composite  in  units  sold  and 
five  times  the  units  sold  in  industrial 
worker  and   high   income  stores. 

Non-foods  No.  1 

In  no  area  of  the  store  is  the  growing 
family  more  prominent  than  in  non- 
foods.  This  assessment  runs  through 
every  non-foods  category,  from  23  per 
cent  above  the  unit  sales  composite 
for  health  and  beauty  aids  to  62  per 
cent  above  the  average  on  housewares, 
and  concludes  with  a  total  above-aver- 
age unit  sales  of  31  per  cent.  In  sales 
distribution,  non-foods  in  young  mar- 
rieds' stores  account  for  8.8  per  cent 
of  sales  or  $2,633  per  week  in  the 
$29,609  store. 

Reasons  behind  Mrs.  Young  Mar- 
ried's  high  purchase  pattern  for  non- 
foods  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

(1)  Youth.  As  a  member  of  the  youth- 
ful generation,  she's  less  tied  by  tradi- 
tion to  conventional  outlets — such  as 
drug  stores  and  variety  stores — and  is 
therefore  more  likely  to  buy  non-foods 
in  the  super  market.  Also,  compared 
with  older  customers,  Mrs.  Young  Mar- 
ried tends  to  be  more  interested  in  new 
things  and,  indeed,  has  more  need  of 
such  items  as  housewares  and  in-and- 
out  items,  since  she's  less  likely  to  have 
already  accumulated  them. 

(2)  Children's  influence.  Many  non- 
foods  categories  have  a  strong  child 
orientation — toys  and  stationery,  for 
example.  Health  and  beauty  aids  are 
similar  to  groceries  in  that  size  of  fam- 
ily has  an  important  effect  on  sales.  The 
presence  of  kids,  especially  young  ones, 
exerts  another  influence — brought 
along  on  shopping  trips,  they  curb 
mother's  desire  to  go  in  and  out  of 
different  stores.  Thus  mother  is  more 
likely  to  take  advantage  of  convenience 
in  buying  non-foods  when  she  visits 
super  markets. 

(3)  Moderate  income.  Young  marrieds 
have  less  money  to  spend  than  high 
incomers  but,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
accept  lower-end  merchandise,  the  kind 
super  markets  tend  to  carry.  Not  that 
they  don't  want  quality  or  have  an  in- 
terest in  brands,  but  young  marrieds 
are  less  likely  to  insist  on  the  finest  in 
nylons  and  cosmetics,  for  example. 

Hurray  for  HaBA 

Running  31  per  cent  above  the  com- 
posite store  in  unit  sales  of  health  and 
beauty  aids,  the  young  marrieds'  store 
tops  stores  serving  all  other  groups 
for  its  HaBA  figure.  The  category 
accounts  for  2.6  per  cent  of  store  sales. 
Inside  the  category  are  many  "star" 
product  groups.  These  include  the 
following    (with    percentages    showing 


how  much  they  exceed  the  all-con- 
sumer-group composite  in  units  sold): 
baby  oils,  supplies  (24  per  cent);  tooth- 
paste (26  per  cent);  shaving  prepara- 
tions, lotions  (53  per  cent);  shampoos 
(58  per  cent);  deodorants  (14  per  cent); 
cosmetics  (62  per  cent);  cold  and 
cough   remedies  (52  per  cent). 

Housewares,  non-foods'  second 
largest  category,  almost  matches 
HaBA  in  the  young  marrieds'  store, 
thanks  to  a  special  housewares  sale 
during  the  audit  period.  The  category 
exceeds  the  composite  by  a  huge  mar- 
gin— 62  per  cent  in  both  units  and 
sales — and  accounts  for  2.5  per  cent 
of  sales  or  $729.08  a  week  in  the 
$29,600-a-week  store.  The  program 
that  helped  sales  along  consisted  of 
displays  devoted  to  low-price  specials, 
but  the  effect  on  the  total  does  not 
likely  obscure  the  fact  that  young  mar- 
rieds are  top  buyers  of  gadgets,  uten- 
sils, glassware,  laundry  and  kitchen 
accessories,  etc. 

Pet  supplies  average  $77.11  per 
week  during  the  audit  period,  a  sum 
exceeded  only  in  stores  serving  the 
older  industrial  workers.  Families  with 
children  do  tend  to  have  more  pets,  of 
course;  and  this  undoubtedly  accounts 
for  high  sales  in  this  category. 

Young  marrieds'  purchase  of  apparel 
and  accessories  rates  some  25  per 
cent  above  the  average  in  units,  but 
just  about  average  in  dollars.  Evidently, 
the  emphasis  is  on  low-priced  items. 
Considering  how  well  young  marrieds 
showed  up  in  other  non-food  areas,  it 
would  seem  questionable  to  assume 
they  are  less  interested  in  buying  soft 
goods  in  super  markets. 

As  anticipated,  stores  with  pre- 
dominantly young  married  customers 
can  expect  well-above-average  sales  of 
stationery,  toys,  magazines  and  books. 
These  various  non-foods,  combined 
into  one  category,  average  $271.09 
per  week  in  the  typical  young  marrieds' 
store,  70  per  cent  above  the  composite. 

An  interesting  survey  on  toys  by  the 
Toy  Manufacturers  of  America  notes 
that  adults  in  the  25-  to  39-year  age 
group  represent  almost  half  of  the  toy- 
buying  population  but  only  one-third 
of  the  general   population. 

Another  reflection  of  Mrs.  House- 
wife's liking  super  market  non-foods, 
compared  to  other  customers',  occurs 
in  the  figures  on  the  non-foods  promo- 
tion, which  chiefly  involved  tableware 
and  other  continuity  drives.  This  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  non- 
foods  merchandising  attracted  younc 
marrieds'  purchases  exceeding  $500 
per  week,  46  per  cent  above  the  com 
posite  for  all  stores. 
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Lin. 

ft  Per  Shelf  Foot 

TTPer  Item 

$ 

%to 

Unit 

%to 

Shelf 

$ 

Unit 

No. 

% 

Unit 

Product  group 

Sales 

Total 

Sales 

Total 

Feet 

Sales 

Sales 

Items 

Sales 

Sales 

MEAT 

$7,419.92 

25.06 

7,844.3 

10.62 

*85.0 

*82J5 

*87.5 

258 

$27.26 

28.8 

PRODUCE 

2,809.24 

9.49 

8,242.1 

11.17 

*132.0 

*20.17 

*59.2 

134 

19.87 

58.3 

DAIRY 

2,454.35 

8.29 

6,005.3 

8.14 

*62.0 

*37.52 

*91.8 

342 

6.80 

16.6 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1,068.38 

t  3.61 

2,581.9 

3.50 

*97.0 

*  10.44 

*25.2 

378 

2.68 

6.5 

TOTAL  GROCERY 

13,223.96 

44.66 

44,291.9 

60.01 

2,822.4 

4.44 

14.9  3,654 

3.43 

11.5 

Baby  Foods 

257.66 

.88 

2,177.5 

2.95 

91.6 

2.66 

22.5 

262 

.93 

7.9 

Baking  Mixes 

323.57 

1.09 

933.1 

1.26 

69.0 

4.45 

12.8 

199 

1.54 

4.4 

Baking  Needs 

101.89 

.34 

337.0 

.46 

82.7 

1.16 

3.9 

44 

2.20 

7.3 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  etc 

238.48 

.80 

250.8 

.34 

78.4 

2.88 

3.0 

127 

1.78 

1.9 

Bread,  Rolls 

836.80 

2.83 

3,266.7 

4.43 

118.7 

6.68 

26.1 

125 

6.35 

24.8 

Cakes 

404.88 

1.37 

1,010.8 

1.37 

67.9 

5.65 

14.1 

202 

1.90 

4.7 

Candy,  Gum 

234.34 

.79 

1,928.7 

2.61 

111.2 

2.00 

16.4 

181 

1.23 

10.1 

Cereals 

553.80 

1.87 

1,558.3 

2.11 

86.0 

6.10 

17.1 

120 

4.38 

12.3 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  etc. 

1,743.74 

5.89' 

793.6 

1.08 

91.2 

18.12 

8.2 

82 

20.15 

9.2 

Coffee 

817.79 

2.76 

747.3 

1.01 

78.9 

9.82 

9.0 

52 

14.90 

13.6 

Condiments,  Pickles 

413.20 

1.39 

1,564.8 

2.12 

169.8 

2.30 

8.7 

224 

1.75 

6.6 

Crackers 

132.95 

.44 

426.6 

.58 

41.7 

3.02 

9.7 

60 

2.10 

6.7 

Cookies 

432.02 

1.46 

1,213.7 

1.64 

76.3 

5.37 

15.1 

118 

3.47 

9.8 

Fish,  Canned 

146.57 

.50 

438.6 

.59 

25.2 

5.51 

16.4 

34 

4.09 

12.2 

Fruits,  Canned 

250.79 

.85 

1,246.3 

1.69 

89.1 

2.67 

13.3 

106 

2.24 

11.1 

Fruit,  Dried 

7.66 

.03 

20.6 

.03 

15.7 

.46 

1.2 

4 

1.81 

4.9 

Household  Supplies 

697.79 

2.35 

1,737.5 

2.35 

176.3 

3.75 

9.3 

223 

2.97 

7.4 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

285.06 

.96 

622.0 

.84 

74.8 

3.61 

7.9 

88 

3.09 

6.7 

Juices,  Canned 

130.78 

.44 

469.3 

.64 

80.2 

1.54 

5.5 

64 

1.94 

7.0 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

164.76 

.56 

609.3 

.83 

56.7 

2.75 

10.2 

68 

2.30 

8.5 

Meat,  Prepared  Foods 

399.62 

1.34 

1,514.4 

2.05 

95.4 

3.97 

15.2 

137 

2.77 

10.5 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

91.26 

.31 

491.5 

.66 

30.9 

2.80 

15.1 

21 

4.12 

22.2 

Paper  Products 

609.01 

2.06 

2,172.5 

2.94 

,  188.1 

3.07 

10.9 

136 

4.25 

15.1 

Pet  Foods 

306.75 

1.04 

1,470.2 

1.99 

83.5 

3.48 

16.7 

103 

2.82 

13.5 

Salad  Dressings 

166.70 

.56 

418.6 

.57 

71.7 

2.20 

5.5 

67 

2.36 

5.9 

Shortening  &  Oils 

174.66 

.59 

312.8 

.42 

45.8 

3.61 

6.5 

29 

5.71 

10.2 

Snacks,  Desserts 

495.18 

1.67 

1,938.2 

2.63 

129.4 

3.62 

14.2 

204 

2.30 

9.0 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

915.80 

3.09 

2.032.3 

2.75 

86.2 

10.07 

22.3 

135 

6.43 

14.3 

Soft  Drinks 

666.51 

2.25 

•6,772.3 

9.18 

56.6 

11.16 

113.4 

133 

4.75 

48.3 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

254.06 

.86 

1,739.2 

2.36 

61.4 

3.92 

27.4 

70 

3.44 

23.6 

Sugar 

312.97 

1.06 

752.1 

1.02 

22.9 

12.95 

31.1 

16 

18.54 

44.6 

Tea 

78.82 

.27 

232.6 

.32 

21.2 

3.52 

10.4 

21 

3.56 

10.5 

Vegetables,  Canned 

469.89 

1.59 

2,798.0 

3.79 

158.7 

2.81 

16.7 

147 

3.03 

18.0 

Vegetables,  Dried 

93.79 

.32 

259.4 

.35 

18.8 

4.72 

13.1 

39 

2.28 

6.3 

Misc.  Grocery 

14.41 

.05 

35.3 

.05 

70.4 

.19 

.5 

13 

1.05 

2.6 

TOTAL  NON-FOODS 

2,633.41 

8.89 

4,838.4 

6.56 

565.1 

4.42 

8.1 

.293 

1.93 

3.5 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

778.32 

2.62 

1,322.8 

1.79 

163.3 

4.51 

7.7 

321 

2.30 

3.9 

Housewares 

729.08 

2.46 

1,458.6 

1.98 

106.1 

6.50 

12.9 

•363 

1.90 

3.8 

Pet  Supplies 

542.19 

1.83 

716.1 

.97 

25.6 

20.78 

26.5 

169 

3.15 

4.0 

Promotional  Merch. 

77.11 

.26 

147.8 

.20 

15.0 

4.87 

9.3 

34 

2.15 

4.1 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

194.36 

.66 

296.6 

.40 

70.6 

2.61 

4.0 

207 

.S9 

1.4 

Mags.,  Stationery  &  Toys   271.09 

.92 

811.5 

1.10 

78.2 

3.32 

9.8 

191 

1.36 

4.0 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

41.26 

.14 

85.0 

.12 

106.0 

.37 

.8 

S 

4.89 

10.1 

TOTAL  STORE             $29,609.26  100.00 

73,803.9  100.00 

3,763.5 

$7.46 

18.59 

6059 

$4.63 

11.5 
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Based  on  an  average  weekly  grocery  sales  of  $13,224 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

% 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

ALUMINUM    FOIL  WRAP 

Cigarettes  (cont.) 

Brand  A,  25  Ft. 

22.46 

41 

Brand  H,  Filt.,  Cork 

BARBECUE  SAUCE 

Brand  1,  Kg. 

Brand  A 

12.05 

35 

Brand  H,  Kg. 

BLEACH 

Brand  J,  Sft.  Pk. 

Brand  A,  2  Qt. 

25.36 

77 

Brand  K,  Kg. 

Brand  A,  Gal. 

20.53 

40 

Brand  L,  Kg.  Filt. 

Brand  B,  26  Oz. 

14.60 

19 

Brand  M,  Kg. 

Brand  A,  Vi  Qt. 

11.15 

15 

Brand  N,  Sft.  Pk. 

CANDY 

Brand  0,  Reg. 

Brand  A,  Box 

11.97 

46 

Brand  P,  Reg. 

Brand  B,  Marshmallows 

12.72 

51 

Brand  N,  Filt. 

CATSUP 

Brand  M,  Reg. 

Brand  A,  14  Oz. 

25.19 

168 

Brand  L,  Cork  Tip 

Brand  B,  14  0z. 

14.43 

86 

BrandC,  Kg.,  Crsh.Pk. 

CEREAL 

Brand  Q,  Filt. 

Brand  A,  1  5  Oz. 

24.79 

54 

Brand  R,  Reg. 

Brand  B,  13  Oz. 

20.60 

48 

Brand  S,  Kg.  Filt. 

Brand  A,  lOVi  Oz. 

18.86 

54 

Brand  D,  Filt. 

Brand  C,  11  Vi  Oz. 

17.51 

38 

Brand  F,  Kg.  Crsh.Pk. 

Brand  B,  20  Oz. 

15.30 

29 

Brand  T,  Sft.  Pk. 

Brand  B,  15  Oz. 

14.50 

32 

CLEANSERS 

Brand  B,  10  Oz. 

12.58 

35 

Brand  A,    14  Oz. 

Brand  B,  10  Oz. 

11.86 

29 

COFFEE,    INSTANT 

Brand  D,  5  Oz. 

11.86 

32 

Brand  A,  6  Oz. 

Brand  E,  13  0z. 

11.68 

32 

Brand  A,  14  Oz. 

Brand  D,  8  Oz. 

11.53 

21 

Brand  A,  10  Oz. 

Brand  F,  13  Oz. 

10.96 

25 

Brand  B,  10  Oz. 

CIGARETTES 

Brand  C,  2  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Reg. 

279.58 

12 

Brand  B,  6  Oz. 

Brand  B,  Reg. 

170.47 

70 

COFFEE,    REGULAR 

Brand  C,  Kg.  Filt. 

128.91 

52 

Brand  A,  3  Lb.,  Bean 

Brand  D,  Reg. 

126.33 

52 

Brand  B,  3  Lb.,  Reg. 

Brand  E,  Filt. 

116.49 

47 

Brand  A,  1  Lb.,  Bean 

Brand  F,  Kg. 

71.44 

29 

Brand  C,  1  Lb.,  Reg. 

Brand  G,  Kg.  Filt. 

71.44 

29 

Brand  D,  2  Lb.,  Reg. 

$  UNIT 

SALES     SALES 


69.89 
68.34 
49.70 
45.04 
45.04 
38.83 
37.27 
37.27 
37.27 
34.17 
24.86 
22.83 
21.74 
21.74 
20.19 
17.08 
15.53 
13.98 
12.43 
12.43 


28 

28 

20 

18 

18 

16 

15 

15 

15 

14 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 


12.58        89 


23.54 
18.75 
16.57 
13.81 
13.65 
11.89 


29 
12 
14 
12 
35 
16 


105.14  52 

89.61  41 

52.95  74 

50.21  62 

36.08  24 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

Coffee  (cont.) 

Brand  C,  2  Lb.,  Reg. 

34.13 

22 

Brand  C,  3  Lb.,  Reg. 

31.47 

14 

Brand  B,  1  Lb.,  Reg. 

29.19 

38 

Brand  D,  3  Lb.,  Reg. 

26.59 

12 

Brand  D,  1  Lb.,  Reg. 

25.72 

32 

Brand  E,  1  Lb.,Reg. 

18.44 

25 

Brand  C,  3  Lb.,  Drip 

17.72 

8 

Brand  E,  2  Lb.,  Reg. 

15.72 

11 

Brand  E,  3  Lb.,  Reg. 

15.51 

7 

Brand  C,  1  Lb.,  Drip 

11.65 

16 

Brand  D,  3  Lb.,  Drip 

10.93 

5 

COOKIES 

Brand  A,  Fig  Bars,  2  Lb. 

69.69 

142 

Brand  B,  Sandwich,  2  Lb. 

21.27 

43 

Brand  C,  Choc.  Chip.,  1  Lb. 

16.93 

48 

FACIAL  &  TOILET  TISSUE 

Brand  A,  400  Ct. 

20.03 

100 

Brand  B,  400  Ct. 

19.76 

100 

Brand  C,  4s. 

18.57 

60 

Brand  D,  4s. 

14.89 

38 

Brand  E,  2s. 

14.68 

63 

Brand  F,  4s. 

13.93 

44 

FISH,    CANNED 

Brand  A,  Tuna,  Chunk, 

6V2-OZ. 

23.41 

89 

Brand  B,  Tuna 

15.30 

57 

Brand  B,  Tuna,  Lt.  Chunk 

11.58 

29 

FLOUR 

Brand  A,  25  Lbs. 

24.68 

12 

Brand  B,  5  Lbs. 

12.35 

25 

FRUITS,    CANNED 

Brand  A,  Applsce. 

29.94 

241 

Brand  A,  Frt.  Cktl. 

28.79 

171 

Brand  B,  Chry.  Pie  Fill. 

16.01 

48 

JAMS,    JELLIES,    SPREADS 

Strbry.  Pres.,  2  Lb. 

29.19 

44 

LAUNDRY    DETERGENTS,    PACKAGED 

Brand  A,  Gt. 

77.45 

120 

Brand  A,  Kg. 

30.14 

25 

Brand  B,  Gt. 

30.08 

46 

Brand  C,  3  Lb.,  1  Oz. 

26.30 

35 

Brand  D,  Gt. 

23.39 

32 

Brand  E,  Gt. 

22.47 

29 

Brand  F,  Gt. 

19.90 

32 

Brand  G,  Kg. 

18.49 

15 

Brand  B,  Kg. 

18.36 

18 

Brand  E,  Jumbo 

18.28 

8 

Brand  C,  Jumbo 

16.00 

7 

Brand  E,  20  Lbs. 

15.31 

4 

Brand  E,  Kg. 

14.97 

12 

Brand  G,  Gt. 

14.97 

12 

Brand  H,  Kg. 

12.09 

13 

Brand  A,  Lge. 

11.50 

35 

LAUNDRY  DETERGENTS,  LIQUID 
Brand  A,  22  Oz.  13.94       29 

Brand  B,  32  Oz.  12.12       33 

MILK,    EVAPORATED   &   COND. 
Brand  A,  14'/2  Oz.  28.15     222 
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PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

Milk,  Evaporated  &  Cond.   (Cont.) 

Brand  B,  141/2  Oz. 

14.51 

101 

PAPER  TOWELS 

Brand  A,  Big  Roll,  Asst. 

12.58 

38 

Brand  A,  Decorated,  Reg. 

11.58 

29 

PEANUT   BUTTER 

Brand  A,  28  Oz. 

11.96 

14 

PET   FOOD 

Brand  A,  36  Oz. 

15.72 

21 

Brand  B,  16  Oz. 

15.09 

108 

Brand  C,  72  Oz. 

11.94 

8 

PORK  &   BEANS 

Brand  A,  28  Oz. 

14.46 

70 

Brand  B,  52  Oz. 

11.26 

33 

POTATO  CHIPS 

Brand  A,  7  Oz. 

46.30 

132 

Brand  A 

31.50 

95 

PREPARED  FOOD 

Macaroni  &  Cheese,  Dnr., 
Vfr  Oz. 

39.08 

215 

SALAD   DRESSINGS 

Brand  A,  Qt. 

19.54 

43 

Brand  B,  Qt. 

12.12 

22 

Brand  C,  Qt. 

11.23 

44 

SHORTENINGS,   SOLID 

Brand  A,  3  Lb. 

18.43 

22 

Brand  B,  3  Lb. 

15.09 

24 

SHORTENINGS,   LIQUID 

Brand  A,  38  Oz. 

12.58 

21 

SOAP,   HAND 

Brand  A,  Psnl.  Size 

21.59 

254 

Brand  B,  Bath 

12.58 

35 

SOFT  DRINKS 

Brand  A,  12  Oz. 

27.11 

209 

Brand  A,  12  Oz. 

14.18 

174 

SOUP,   CANNED 

Brand  A,  Tomato 

32.27 

291 

Brand  A,  Chick.  Noodle 

31.62 

196 

Brand  A,  Mushroom 

19.16 

120 

Brand  B,  Cream  of 

Tomato 

14.79 

165 

Brand  A,  Vegetable 

13.23 

101 

SUGAR 

Brand  A,  5  Lb. 

199.68 

350 

Brand  A,  10  Lb. 

32.99 

29 

Brand  B,  5  Lb. 

16.22 

29 

Brand  C,  5  Lb. 

15.87 

30 

Brand  D,  2  Lb. 

14.85 

48 

TEA 

Brand  A,  Bags,  48  Ct. 

20.07 

29 

VEGETABLES 

Brand  A,  Gr.  Beans 

24.64 

171 

Brand  A,  Peas 

22.96 

158 

Brand  B,  Crm.  Style  Corn 

16.94 

117 

Brand  C,  Tomato  See. 

13.23 

79 

Brand  B,  Yel.  Beans 

13.03 

86 

Brand  C,  Tomato  See. 

11.68 

114 

Brand  D,  Tomato  Paste 

11.19 

51 

Brand  D,  Tomato  Paste 

11.01 

10 

Based  on  average  weekly  frozen  food  sales  of  $1,068 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


11 

3 
10 


DINNERS 

Chicken,  11  Oz.  9.32       11 

FISH 

Brand  A,  Fish  Sticks,  14  Oz.         10.77       16 

Brand  B,  Cooked  Fish  Sticks 

24  Oz.  9.18 

Brand  B,  Brd.  Shrimp,  2  Lb.  6.16 

Brand  C,  Fish  Sticks,  1  Lb.  6.10 

FRUIT 

Strawberries,  16  Oz.  6.90       19 

JUICE 

Brand  A,  Orange,  12  0z. 

Brand  A,  Lemonade,  6  Oz 

Brand  B,  Orange,  9  Oz. 

Brand  B,  Orange,  12  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Grape,  6  Oz. 

MEAT 

Brand  A,  Beef  Burgers,  3  Lb. 

Brand  C,  Turkey  Roll 

Brand  C,  Turkey 

Brand  A,  Sliced  Beef,  2  Lb. 

Brand  B,  Sliced  Turkey,  2  Lb. 

Brand  B,  Sliced  Beef,  2  lb. 

Brand  C,  BBQ  Ribs,  2  Lb. 

Brand  D,  Burgers,  3  Lb. 

Brand  C,  Frozen  Breast,  1  Va  Lb. 

Brand  D,  Sandwich  Steak,  1  Lb. 

Brand  D,  Frozen  Cube  Steak, 
3  Lb. 

Brand  A,  Beef  Steak  Cubed,  3  Lb 
Brand  D,  Breaded  Veal  Stks, 

8  0z.  9.62       11 


11.32 

35 

9.85 

101 

6.90 

19 

5.36 

13 

5.14 

25 

27.83 

16 

21.68 

5 

20.21 

3 

17.14 

10 

15.83 

9 

15.83 

9 

15.09 

9 

11.73 

6 

11.59 

13 

11.21 

13 

10.56 

5 

.  9.75 

6 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

Meat  (cont.) 

Brand  A,  Frz.  Steaks, 
1  V4  Lb. 

9.12 

8 

Brand  D,  Lunch.  Stks.,  8  Oz. 

8.17 

10 

Brand  D,  Veal  Stks.,  1  Lb. 

7.28 

10 

Brand  A,  Breaded  Veal,  1 14  Lb. 

7.17 

8 

Brand  D,  Chuck  Wagon  Stk., 
8  0z. 

6.85 

8 

Brand  C,  Turkey,  8-10  Lb. 

6.14 

2 

Brand  C,  Turkey,  2V2  Lb. 

5.14 

2 

MEAT   PIES 

Brand  A,  Chicken,  8  Oz. 

11.13 

57 

Brand  A,  Beef,  8  Oz. 

10.54 

54 

Brand  A,  Turkey,  8  Oz. 

8.18 

41 

VEGETABLES 

Brand  A,  Crinkle  Cuts,  2  Lb. 

12.75 

27 

Brand  B,  Taters,  16  Oz. 

11.15 

57 

Brand  B,  Crink.  Cut,  9  Oz. 

9.74 

67 

Brand  A,  SS.  Potatoes,  1 !  2  Lb. 

9.73 

24 

Brand   B,  Brussel  Sprouts,  10  0? 

.     7.51 

25 

Brand  B,  F.F.  Potato,  9  Oz. 

7.16 

51 

Brand  B,  Aspar.  Spears,  10  Oz. 

7.07 

16 

Brand  A,  F.F.  Potato,  2  Lb. 

6.85 

14 

Brand  B,  Cut  Gr.  Beans,  134  Lb. 

6.82 

11 

Brand  B,  Crink.  Cut  Potato,  2  Lb 

6.50 

13 

Brand  B,  Cut  Corn,  10  Oz. 

6.11 

35 

Brand  B,  Cut  Corn,  2  Lb. 

5.99 

11 

Brand  B,  Broccoli  Spears,  10  Oz 

5.83 

25 

Brand  B,  Peas,  2  Lb. 

5.71 

11 

Brand  B,  Cauliflower,  lOOz. 

5.23 

22 

WAFFLES 

5  0z. 

10.22 

101 
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PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


Based  on  average  weekly  H&BA  sales  of  $778 
PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


BATH   OIL 

Brand  A,  16  Oz. 
BUBBLE    BATH 
Brand  A,  Reg. 
Brand  B,  6  Oz. 
Brand  B,  13  Oz. 
Brand  C,6'/2  Oz. 
COUGH   REMEDY 
Cough  Syrup,  3  Oz. 


7.24 

19.72 

11.50 

8.33 

3.77 

4.45 


29 

17 

35 

6 


DENTAL   ADHESIVE 

Brand  A,  4  Oz. 
DEODORANT 
Brand  A 
Brand  A 

Brand  B,  6V2  Oz. 
Brand  C,  3  Oz. 
Brand  D,  V/i  Oz. 
Brand  E,  2  Oz. 
HAIR   SPRAY 
Brand  A,  14  0z. 
Brand  A,  14  Oz. 
Brand  B,  15  0z. 
Brand  C,  14  Oz. 
Brand  D,  13  Oz. 
HEAD  &  STOMACH 
Brand  A,  60s. 
Brand  B,  60  Ct. 
Brand  B,  36  s. 
Brand  C,  100  s. 
Brand  D,  100  s. 
Brand  A,  225  s. 
MOUTH   WASH 
Brand  A,  14  Oz. 
Brand  A,  7  Oz. 
PERSONAL  ARTICES 
Brand  A 
Brand  A 


4.22 

9.58 
5.34 
4.24 
4.23 
3.85 
3.83 

6.77 
6.77 
4.23 
4.04 
3.97 
REMEDIES 
6.74 
6.55 
5.82 
4.61 
4.47 
4.26 

7.05 
4.15 

6.57 

4.88 


12 
6 
5 
6 
8 
5 

13 

13 

2 

5 

5 

10 

9 
11 
7 
5 
3 

10 
8 

10 
12 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

1 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

Personal  articles  (cont.) 

Brand  B,  7  Oz. 

4.67 

5 

RAZOR    BLADES 

Brand  A,  10  Ct. 

9.93 

11 

Brand  A,  6  Ct. 

4.28 

7 

SHAVING    PREP 

& 

LOTIONS 

Brand  A 

8.77 

10 

Brand  A 

7.33 

10 

SHAMPOO  &   LOTIONS 

Brand  A,  16  Oz. 

13.85 

14 

Brand  A,  16  0z. 

11.96 

13 

Brand  B,  Lge. 

5.34 

5 

TOOTH   PASTE 

Brand  A,  Fam. 

14.79 

21 

Brand  B,  Fam. 

12.32 

19 

Brand  C,  Fam. 
Brand  D,  Kg. 
Brand  A,  Lge. 
Brand  C,  Gt. 
Brand  A,  Ex.  Lge. 
Brand  E,  Kg. 
Brand  B,  Ex.  Lge. 
Brand  C,  Kg. 
Brand  A,  Med. 
Brand  C,  Lge. 
Brand  B,  Lge. 
VITAMINS 
Brand  A,  60  Ct. 


12.29 
10.27 
9.32 
8.96 
8.43 
7.43 
7.03 
7.03 
6.00 
4.67 
4.47 

4.24 


19 
17 
22 
19 
14 
3 
13 
13 
22 
17 
10 


Based  on  average  weekly  dairy  sales  of  $2,454 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

BISCUITS 

Brand  A,  Buttermilk,  8  Oz. 

8.91 

16 

Brand  A,  Hm.  Style, 

8  0z. 

8.91 

16 

BUTTER 

Brand  A,  Roll 

91.35 

144 

Brand  B,  Qtrs. 

65.50 

84 

Brand  A,  Qtrs. 

38.53 

51 

Brand  B,  Lb. 

9.60 

13 

Brand  C,  Lb. 

9.18 

12 

CHEESE 

Brand  A,  Amer.  SI., 

12  0z. 

26.68 

57 

Cheese  (cont.) 

Brand  B,  Amer.  SI.,  Deluxe, 

12  0z. 
Brand  A,  Amer.  Proc,  3  Lb. 
Brand  B,  Amer.  SI.,  2  Lb. 
Brand  A,  Amer.  SI.,  Lb. 

Brand  B,  Amer.  Twin  Pack.  SI., 
Lb. 

Brand  B,  Cream  Cheese  PI., 
8  0z. 

Brand  C,  Cottage  Cheese, 
OldFash'd.,  1  Lb. 

Brand  B,  Swiss  Cheese,  SI., 
160z. 

Brand  D,  Cottage  Cheese, 
Whp'd.  Cream,  5  Oz. 

Brand  C,  Cottage  Cheese, 

Lge.  Curd.,  2  Lbs. 
Brand  C,  Cottage  Cheese, 

OldFash'd.,  2  Lbs. 
Brand  B,  Amer.  SI.  Yell.,  1  Lb. 
Brand  E,  Cheddar,  Sharp  Cheese 

1  Lb. 

Brand  F,  Onion  Dip,  8  Oz. 

Brand  G,  Cottage  Cheese, 
Pineapple,  1  Lb. 

CREAM 

Aerosol,  Whip,  9'/2  Oz. 
Brand  A,  Sour  Cream,  Pt. 
Brand  B,  Half  &  Half,  Qt. 
Brand  A,  Sour  Cream,  Pt. 


18.61 
15.40 
15.37 
14.04 

13.53 

13.04 

11.05 

9.43 

8.86 

8.74 

8.66 
7.42 

7.20 

6.44 


38 
10 
19 
43 

16 

40 

43 

14 

27 

15 

15 
21 

11 
20 


5.98   18 


8.94 

19 

7.24 

13 

6.95 

11 

5.96 

21 

PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES     SALES 


Creams  (cont.) 

Brand  C,  Whipped  Cream,  Pt.  5.29  12 

Brand  B,  Half  &  Half,  Pt.  5.26  17 

EGGS 

Brand  A,  Lge.  White,  Doz.          429.85  899 

Brand  A,  Med.  A,  3  Doz.  41.80  41 

Brand  B,  Xlge.  "A"  White,  Doz.    33.04  63 

Brand  B,  Med.  "A",  Doz.  13.62  32 

MARGARINE 

Brand  A  82.92  419 

Brand  B  34.30  71 

Brand  C  17.78  48 

Brand  D  11.47  40 

Brand  E  10.25  40 

Brand  F  9.68  36 

Brand  G  8.36  26 

Brand  H  8.24  28 

Brand  I  7.07  24 

Brand  H  5.93  16 

Brand  I  5.01  16 

MILK 

Brand  A,  Homog.,  Paper,  Gal.     408.89  1174 

Brand  A,  Homog.,  Glass,  Gal.  16.66  30 

Brand  B,  Homog.,  Paper,  Qt.  5.87  28 

Brand  B,  Buttermilk,  Gal.  5.52  13 

NONCARBONATED   DRINK 

Brand  A,  Orange,  Qt.  33.46  204 

Brand  A,  Orange  Juice,  Vz  Gal.      5.09  9 
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If  you  stepped  into  a  Norman  Rockwell  painting, 
you  might  find  people  who  are  more  heart-of- 
America-looking  than  the  faces  you  encounter 
among  super  market  customers  in  the  small 
county  seat  type  of  communities  that  dot  central 
and  southern  Ohio.  Short  of  that  improbable  step, 
we  doubt  that  you'll  find  them. 


planted  on  the  rural  scene  by  the  burgeoning 
Cleveland  industrial  complex.  Others  farm  the 
lush  countryside  that  unfolds  for  miles,  connect- 
ing the  state's  thriving  metropolitan  centers. 
Still  others  help  to  operate  the  local  retail  facili- 
ties and  smaller  colleges  that  proliferate 


throughout  Ohio. 

Because  of  this  amalgamation  of  characteris- 
tics within  the  limited  confines  of  the  smaller 
community,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  profile  of 
the  typical  small  town  shopper. 

Generally  a  blue  collar  housewife,  age  40,  mar- 
ried 17  years,  mother  of  two  children  one  of 
whom  is  under  13,  she  is  not  a  big  spender  on 
food,  averaging  only  $25.48  per  week,  or  18.2  per 
cent  of  her  family's  weekly  income  of  $144. 

Like  most  of  her  big-city  cousins,  she  ranks 
neatness  and  cleanliness  high  on  her  list  of  rea- 
sons for  shopping  in  her  favorite  store.  She  actu- 
ally enjoys  the  casual,  easy  relationship  with 
store  personnel— calls  many  of  them  by  first 
names  and  appreciates  the  fact  that  they,  in  turn, 
know  her  and  treat  her  as  a  friend,  not  merely  a 
customer.  Reflecting  the  small  town's  typically 
slower  pace  and  gentle  concern  for  others,  she 
values  courteous  treatment  by  store  manage- 
ment and  employes.  Low  prices  rank  next  in  im- 
portance, followed  by  good  meats  and  good 
variety. 

Friday  is  her  big  shopping  day;  she  does  the 
bulk  of  her  weekly  buying  on  that  trip,  makes  one 
other  trip  during  the  week  and  has  other  family 
members  stop  in  twice  per  week  to  buy  fill-in 
needs.  In  total,  she  spends  78  per  cent  of  her 
weekly  outlay  for  food  and  grocery  products  in 
super  markets.  Like  all  of  her  city  counterparts, 
she  and  members  of  her  family  shop  regularly  in 
two  super  markets. 

Her  family's  weekly  per  capita  expenditure  for 
meats  is  $2.26, 25  per  cent  below  the  average  for 
families  in  all  other  neighborhoods.  Her  per 
capita  expenditure  for  produce  amounts  to  $1.04, 
which  is  24  per  cent  below  average. 


She's  sensitive  and 


Small  town  consumers  are,  as  one  might  suspect, 
somewhat  of  a  microcosm  of  the  many  different  popu- 
lation elements  one  finds  concentrated  in  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  typical  metropolitan  area.  They  run  a 
gamut  of  all  groups  included  in  the  Consumer  Dynam- 
ics Study — the  Negro,  growing  families,  industrial 
workers  and  higher  income  consumers.  Retired  per- 
sons, laborers,  storekeepers,  professional  people  and 
farm  families  also  form  significant  parts  of  the  small 
town  population. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  nation's  super  markets  are 
in  towns  with  population  characteristics  such  as  these. 

What  happens  when  all  of  the  major  population 
elements  are  grouped  into  a  rural  community?  Blended 
into  a  single  homogeneous  force,  people  are  different 
in  many  ways.  For  one  thing,  they  seem  to  be  geared 
to  living  at  a  slower  pace  than  their  big  city  cousins. 
They  are  more  pleasant,  courteous  and  easygoing. 
They  have  more  time  for  small  talk  with  friend  or 
stranger.  They  are  also  more  sensitive  to  the  attitudes 
of  others  they  come  in  contact  with  in  their  daily  lives, 
including  store  personnel.  Though  not  overly  fastidious 
themselves,  they  like  to  shop  in  a  clean  store.  They're 
basically  inclined  to  be  loyal  to  a  favorite  store  par- 
ticularly if  they  feel  an  honest  effort  is  being  made  to 
serve  them.  They  even  are  more  inclined  to  wait  until 
their  next  trip  to  buy  an  out-of-stock  item — rather 
than  switch  brands  or  buy  the  item  elsewhere. 

Small  town  folk  also  rate  low  prices  higher  than  any 
other  group  studied  when  listing  their  reasons  for  se- 
lecting a  favorite  super  market. 

Small  towners  voice  opinions 

Most  of  the  customers'  dissatisfaction  with  super  mar- 
kets in  the  small  town  has  to  do  with  perishables.  The 
demands  of  shoppers  in  this  sort  of  situation  are  not 
easily  satisfied,  however,  simply  because  they  run  the 
gamut  of  nearly  all  consumer  groups  found  in  more 
identifiable  clusters  in  bigger  city  store  locations. 
Regarding  produce,  for  example,  small  families  say 
they  want  smaller  packages  or  they  want  to  buy  un- 
packaged  produce  and  meat.  Large  families  express 
a  desire  for  larger  packages.  Some  shoppers  don't  like 
that  "noisey"  lettuce  film;  others  say  why  can't  lettuce 
be  packaged  in  reusable  film  bags.  Others  complain 
about  the  "unseen"  side  of  packaged  goods.  Still  others 
want  better  service,  lower  prices,  more  variety,  fresher 
merchandise,  better  displays,  or  more  specials  and  free 
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friendly,  likes  bio  city  variety  and  services 


samples.  Some  respondents  would  like  to  see  more 
locally  grown  produce  sold  in  the  store. 

There  are  shoppers  who  believe  their  super  market 
has  the  best  produce  department  in  the  area,  and  there 
are  those  who  wouldn't  go  near  that  same  store. 

Although  it  will  generally  take  more  than  one  bad 
piece  of  produce  to  lose  a  small  town  customer,  it 
also  takes  more  than  one  bargain  to  win  her  as  a  steady 
customer.  It's  the  sum  total  of  the  store's  plusses  and 
minuses  that  makes  the  difference.  And  it's  up  to  the 
store  to  do  its  best  to  please  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible— to  continue  to  develop  all  the  plusses  it  can. 

Food  retailing  in  a  small  town  situation  presents 
quite  a  different  challenge  for  the  store  owner  or  man- 
ager than  exists  in  any  of  the  many  different  types  of 
locations  in  a  metropolitan  area.  The  very  nature  of 
the  people  to  people  relationship  that  exists  in  a  small 
town,  the  closeness,  the  intimate  knowledge  people 
share  about  each  other,  the  common  bonds  of  small 
town  life,  all  spill  over  into  the  business  community. 
Small  town  people  are  more  prone  than  their  city  cous- 
ins to  take  the  time  to  exchange  small  talk  not  only 
with  their  neighbors  but  also  with  people  who  serve 
them  in  the  stores  they  patronize.  In  turn  they  not  only 
appreciate  but  expect  courteous  treatment.  They  may 
flock  to  a  spanking  new  store  in  the  community  be- 
cause they  are  as  interested  in  new  things  as  anyone, 
but  within  the  shiny  facade  they'll  not  feel  completely 
comfortable  until  someone  greets  them  with  a  "Howdy, 
neighbor,  glad  to  see  ya"  or  "Welcome  to  our  new 
'diggins.'  We  hope  you  like  what  you  see.  Sure  appre- 
ciate your  stopping  by  to  see  us." 

Small  towners  are  fundamentally  simple,  straight- 
forward folk,  yet  they  display  a  quiet  sophistication 
that  reflects  a  special  satisfaction  with  their  community 
existence.  They  rarely  envy  big  city  dwellers.  In  fact, 
they  are  more  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  city  dwellers 
capacity  to  live  amidst  the  countless  abuses  to  privacy 
and  comfort  that  exist  in  larger  cities. 

While  the  typical  small  towner  may  agree  that  his 
provincial  existence  is  at  best  a  two  dimensional  slice 
of  life,  he  wouldn't  think  of  trading  it  for  the  "Three- 
D"  world  of  the  big  city.  Especially  when  the  three 
"d's"  are  drugs,  discotheques  and  drudgery. 

The  small  town  dweller  is  content  to  exist  inside  the 
confines  of  his  community  to  work,  to  watch  television, 
to  attend  school  and  church  and  the  social  affairs  that 

text  continued  on  next  page 


Changing  character  of  rural  towns 

Despite  the  tranquil  nature  of  many  small  towns, 
there  is  nothing  static  or  dormant  about  them.  While 
farm  population  continues  to  shrink,  there  is  a  con- 
stant flow  of  people  into  thousands  of  the  nation's 
small  rural  communities.  This  steady  influx  of 
population  brings  not  only  growth  in  size  to  these 
towns  and  villages,  but  also  faster  changes  in 
character  as  well.  Their  newfound  populace  consti- 
tutes an  available  work  force  which  ultimately  at- 
tracts industry  and  economic  stability  along  with  it. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  3,000  cities 
in  the  United  States  of  10,000  or  more  population 
showed  a  population  gain  of  30  per  cent  or  more 
between  1960  and  1964.  A  total  of  43  of  these  125 
cities  are  in  California.  During  this  time  24  towns  of 
1,000  to   10,000  size  grew  100  per  cent  or  more. 

Rural  population  income 


(The    following    shows    family    income    as 
latest   U.S.  Census  report.) 

revealed    in    the 

Families 
with  income                Total  %   Urban     Rural 

Of  the 

rural  group 

Nonfarm     Farm 

Under  $3,000....  21.4%    16.4%  33.5% 

28.9%      47.1% 

$3,000  to  $9,999..   63.6        65.9       58.0 

62.0         46.2 

$10,000  and  over.   15.0        17.7        8.5 

9.1            6.7 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  69.9  per 
cent  of  our  population  is  classified  as  urban  and 
the  remaining  30.1  per  cent  rural.  However,  the 
urban  classification  includes  places  from  2,500  to 
25,000  population.  Many  communities  up  to  25,000 
population  totaling  19.9  per  cent  of  the  urban  are 
actually  rural  towns,  if  this  group  were  included  in 
the  rural  count,  it  would  give  urban  and  rural  each 
50  per  cent  of  the  population.  How  much  is  25.000 
persons?  In  the  hinterlands,  it  might  well  be  the 
largest  town  in  a  county  and  frequently  occupy  the 
county  seat.  In  a  giant  city  such  as  New  York — 
25,000  persons  work  in  the  Pan-Am  building- — the 
world's  largest  office  building. 

The  farm  population  is  estimated  at  just  under 
13  million  persons.  Some  five-and-one-half-million 
persons  were  employes  on  farms  in  1965.  The  index 
of  farm  wage  rates  on  a  1957-59  basis  of  100,  was 
126  last  April.  While  the  number  of  farms  continues 
to  drop  (There  were  6,096.799  farms  in  1940  com- 
pared to  3,703,894  in  1959.),  the  size  and  wealth 
of  many  farms  have  spiraled  upward. 
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surround  both,  to  go  to  the  meetings  of  the  Grange, 
the  4-H  Club,  to  visit  neighbors  and  to  devote  a  large 
share  of  time  to  home  and  family.  In  short  he  covets 
the  feeling  of  "belonging." 

This  air  of  belonging,  of  knowing  one  another — 
this  identification  of  each  person  in  the  community 
with  the  happenings  within  that  area — all  these  things 
combine  to  produce  the  mood  of  the  small  town.  An 
attitude  and  atmosphere  not  found  in  any  comparable 
degree  in  any  type  of  big  city  area. 

The  typical  small  town  housewife  is  a  little  older 
than  average — 44.  In  fact,  at  least  46  per  cent  are 
45  years  old  and  over.  There  are  fewer  than  average 
in  the  35-44  age  group,  but  the  above  average  number 
"under  35"  shows  the  presence  of  young  marrieds  and 
of  growing  families  in  the  small  town. 

Essentially,  small  towns  are  not  high  in  average 
income.  Only  about  18  per  cent  of  families  in  the 
small  towns  involved  in  the  Consumer  Dynamics  Study 
make  $200  or  more  a  week — that's  less  than  half  the 
average  of  all  types  of  neighborhoods  studied.  The 
high  incomes  are  pretty  well  defined  in  a  community 
of  this  size — the  banker,  the  few  professional  people 
practicing  there  and  probably  the  man  who  runs  that 
wide-awake  affiliated  store  down  the  street. 


The  biggest  part  of  the  community  is  making  less 
than  SI 50  in  weekly  income.  This  reflects  the  farm 
worker,  the  worker  in  the  small  local  industry,  many 
of  those  who  make  up  the  52  per  cent  segment  of  blue 
collar  workers  and  even  those  on  county  relief.  Locally 
employed  individuals  don't  usually  earn  the  equivalent 
of  their  big  city  cousins  but  their  living  expenses  are 
comparably  lower  too.  A  rather  high  37  per  cent  of 
small  town  family  heads  are  white  collar  workers.  No 
doubt  a  number  of  these  are  commuters  to  larger 
cities  located  nearby. 

There  is  also  an  impressively  large  number  of 
retired  persons  in  the  small  town  .  .  .  many  of  these 
have  moved  into  town  after  a  lifetime  on  the  farm. 
Others  have  come  back  to  their  hometown  after  work- 
ing most  of  their  life  in  the  city.  Their  feeling  of  stabil- 
ity and  permanency  in  the  small  town  is  reflected  in  the 
length  of  time  an  average  family  has  lived  at  their 
present  location — 12.6  years — well  above  the  overall 
average  of  9.7  years. 

Small  town  families  also  have  comparatively  big 
families  with  4.7  persons  per  household.  They  make 
slightly  more  than  average  trips  to  food  stores  with 
the  trips  to  the  super  market  slightly  below  average. 
Although   their   total   expenditure   in   food   stores    is ' 


Characteristics 
ol  small  town 


Avg.  No.  of  years  at  present  location 12.6  yrs.  (9.7  yrs.) 

Avg.  No.  of  persons  per  household 4.7(3.8) 

Avg.  No.  of  trips  per  week  to  food  stores  of  all  types 3.2  (3.1) 

Avg.  No.  of  trips  per  week  to  super  markets 1.7  (1.9) 

Total  spent  in  all  food  stores $25.48(26.69) 

Per  cent  spent  in  super  markets 78%  (77%) 


Avg.  Age  (of  wife):  44  (41) 


Under  35 

31%  (30%) 

35-44 

23%  (33%) 

45  &  over 

46%  (37%) 

Avg.  Weekly  Income:  $144(5179) 

Under $150 

52%  (40%) 

$150— $199 

30%  (23%) 

$200  &  over 

18%  (37%) 

Occupation: 

White  Collar 

37%  (54%) 

Blue  Collar 

52%  (40%) 

Retired 

11%  (6%) 

(Figures  in  parentheses  are  averages  for  all  consumer  groups  studied.) 
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somewhat  less  than  average,  they  spend  more  than 
average  in  super  markets. 

A  fact  which  must  be  considered  in  this  respect 
is  the  small  towners  closeness  to  other  sources  of 
supply.  They  often  grow  a  garden  of  their  own  in  the 
summer,  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  at  home  is  still 
a  traditional  part  of  the  housewives'  activities,  produce 
is  available  from  nearby  truck  gardens  and  door-to- 
door  wagons,  eggs  and  dairy  products  can  be  secured 
right  at  the  farm.  With  all  of  these  sources  of  com- 
petition considered,  they  are  actually  better  customers 
for  the  super  market  than  one  might  expect. 

Considering  the  principal  reasons  mentioned  by 
customers  for  selecting  a  store  illustrates  that  a  basic 
key  to  success  for  the  small  town  super  market  is  the 
store  owner  or  manager. 

Naturally  he's  important  in  any  store  but  in  a  small 
town,  he  emerges  as  something  more  than  business- 
man or  an  employe  of  a  chain  store  company.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  customer,  HE  IS  THE  COMPANY. 
The  reputation  of  the  store  rests  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  treats  these  people  who  are  so  sensitive  to 
courtesy  and  to  friendliness. 

That  everyone  knows  everything  about  everyone 
else  in  a  small  town  or,  at  least,  thinks  he  does,  is  no 


exaggeration.  On  and  off  the  job,  key  people  in  a  small 
town  store  are  on  trial.  Let  one  of  them  have  too  much 
to  drink  one  night  and  the  next  day  the  whole  town 
knows  it.  They  know  what  church  they  attend,  what 
kinds  of  cars  they  drive,  what  clubs  they  belong  to, 
who  their  friends  are. 

The  store  owner  or  manager  in  a  small  town  must 
be  a  good  public  relations  man.  He  should  try  to  take 
part  in  civic  activities,  be  a  Boy  Scout  leader,  be  a 
member  of  the  local  Rotary  or  Optimist  Club.  His 
service  to  the  community  is  directly  related  to  his  store 
and  its  image  in  the  town. 

He  sets  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  employes  in 
courtesy  and  service  to  the  customer.  This  is  a  com- 
mon responsibility  among  all  store  operators  but  it 
takes  on  added  importance  in  the  small  town. 

All  of  these  factors  make  it  important  for  chain 
store  management  to  try  to  keep  from  changing  man- 
agers in  the  small  town  store  too  often.  Every  new 
manager  must  go  through  the  whole  process  of  estab- 
lishing himself  in  the  community  and  building  new 
confidence  in  the  store. 

The  imaginative,  wide  awake  independent  retailers 
who  are  so  often  in  these  smaller  towns  frequently 
owe  a  measure  of  their  success  to  the  fact  that  they  are 


What  small 
town  customers 
like  about  their 
favorite  store 

The  location  of  a  particular  store  is 
of  importance  to  the  small  town 
shopper  even  though  the  city  limits 
are  closer  together.  But  beyond  this, 
their  reasons  for  selecting  a  super 
market  echo  that  special  atmos- 
phere of  the  small  town. 

Courtesy  dominates  all  other  con- 
siderations. In  this  connection, 
there's  something  one  notices  imme- 
diately when  spending  any  time 
around  a  small  town  super  market — 
and  that's  the  sudden  realization 
that  customers  have  names  and  they 
are  recognized  as  people,  as  indivi- 
duals, not  just  customers.  The  re- 
action of  people  to  people  is  both 
spontaneous  and  contagious.  One 
wonders  why  this  sort  of  customer- 
proprietor,    customer-employe    rela- 


tionship cannot  be  cultivated  in  big 
city  stores. 

The  heavy  percentage  of  people 
of  retired  age  also  makes  the  factor 
of  courtesy  take  on  added  impor- 
tance in  the  small  town  store. 


Neatness  and  cleanliness 


I 


The  days  of  the  old  cluttered  general 
store  are  gone  forever.  There  may 
be  a  feeling  of  nostalgia  in  the  small 
town  but  it's  certainly  not  for  the 
unsanitary  store  conditions  of  former 
years.  With  proper  modifications  to 
their  special  likes,  the  small  town 
customers  appreciate  a  modern, 
clean  market  as  much  as  anyone. 


The  income  level  tells  the  story  here. 
Living  expenses  may  be  less  in  a 
smaller  town  but  so  is  the  level  of 
income,  and  they  have  larger  than 
average  families  to  feed. 


Like  most  housewives,  they  build 
their  meals  around  meat,  and  they 
look  for  value  as  much  as  quality 
in  their  purchases.  They  are  more 
inclined  to  buy  bulk  beef — by  the 
quarter  side  and  have  freezers  in 
which  it  can  be  stored. 


Trading  stamps 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  small  town 
customers  said  that  stamps  were 
important  in  their  selection  of  a 
super  market.  Sometimes  how  effec- 
tive a  stamp  program  is  in  such  a 
community  is  dependent  upon  the 
speed  with  which  stamps  can  be  re- 
deemed. The  ready  availability  of  a 
small  redemption  center  can  make 
a  store's  program  take  on  extra 
importance  in  a  small  town. 


Grocery  selection 


There  are  usually  fewer  super  mar- 
kets available  to  the  small  towners 
as  compared  to  the  city  customer, 
so  it  is  important  for  small  town 
food  retailers  to  be  able  to  supply 
all  their  customers'   grocery  needs. 


Produce 


i 


This  department  was  mentioned  as 
being  important  by  26%  of  the 
small  town  shoppers  in  their  choice 
of  a  super  market  and  points  up  the 
fact  that  you  can't  grow  everything 
you  need  in  a  backyard  garden.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  with  home  grown 
produce  available  locally,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  super  to  keep  com- 
petitive in  both  price  and  quality. 
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home-grown  material,  well-versed  in  the  ways  and 
special  attitudes  of  the  small  town  customer. 

Looking  at  specifics  of  what  attracts  small  town  buy- 
ing interest  in  the  super  market,  it  appears  that  almost 
any  item  connected  with  baking  and  similar  kitchen 
activity  sells  well — biscuit  flours  and  mixes  are  102 
per  cent  above  average,  baking  powder  and  soda — 28 
per  cent  above  average,  pie  fillings — 57  per  cent  over, 
cookie  and  cake  mixes — 50  per  cent  above  and  cocoa- 
nut — 79  per  cent  over  average. 

It  follows  the  rural  setting  to  have  these  customers 
buying  more  canning  supplies  than  average — 84  per 
cent  above  average. 

They  have  special  buying  interests  even  in  tobacco 
with  above  average  sales  of  cigars,  chewing  tobacco, 
snuff  and  smoking  tobacco. 


The  availability  of  non-foods  is  popular  with  small 
towners  possibly  because  of  the  lack  of  many  specialty 
shops  within  their  community.  As  a  result  the  sale  of 
apparel  and  accessories  in  the  super  market  is  27  per 
cent  above  average. 

Looking  at  unit  sales  movement  per  week  we  find 
that  the  small  town  super  market  moves  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  margarine — selling  nearly  400  more 
units  per  week  than  a  high  income  neighborhood  store 
moves.  And  the  small  towners  like  cheese  too.  Nearly 
twice  as  many  units  of  cheese  are  sold  in  the  small 
town  super  than  in  a  Negro  neighborhood  store  of 
similar  volume.  In  frozen  foods  their  purchases  are 
about  average. 

But  in  grocery  purchases,  there  are  some  sharp 
contrasts.  In  nearly  all  kinds  of  beans — canned  and 


%Over 

Average 

Product  Group  $  Sale* 

Apparel  &  Accessories +27% 

Apple  Butter 28 

Apples,  Berries,  Figs,  Canned.  20 

Apricots,  Canned 47 

Asparagus,  Canned 24 

Baking  Chocolate 35 

Baking  Powder  &  Soda 28 

Beans,  Baked 25 

Beans,   Brown,   Kidney,   Mex., 

Red 60 

Beans,  Green,  Wax 16 

Beans,  Lima,  Canned 77 

Beans  and  Peas,  Dry,  Canned.  65 

Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 102 

Borax,  Drain  Cleaners 36 

Bouillon  Cubes,  Broth 22 

Bowl  Cleaners 162 

Bread  &  Rolls 18 

Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 50 

Cake  Flour 26 

Cakes 16 

Candy  &  Cough  Drops 32 

Canning  Supplies 84 

Cat  Food.  Canned  &  Dry 21 

Catsup 29 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 35 

Cherries,  Canned 39 

Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 152 

Cigars,  Smoking  Tobacco 87 


%  Over 
Average 
Product  Group $  Sale* 

Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 81% 

Cocoa  &  Hot  Chocolate 47 

Coconut 79 

Corn  Starch 28 

Corned  Beef  Hash 20 

Dog  Food,  Dry 77 

Extracts  &  Food  Coloring 20 

Family  Flour 24 

Frozen  Soups 39 

Fruit  Cocktail,  Canned 66 

Fruit,  Dried 106 

Fruit  Drinks 18 

Gelatin 17 

Hominy 61 

Honey 26 

Horseradish,  Mustard 23 

Luncheon  Meats,  Ham, 

Canned 32 

Macaroni,  Dry 22 

Magazines  &  Books 52 

Margarine 17 

Marshmallow  Creme 16 

Milk,  Powdered 40 

Milk  Substitutes 54 

Mushrooms 20 

Noodles,  Dry 27 

Olives 37 

Pancake  &  Waffle  Mixes 33 

Peaches,  Canned 27 


Over 

Aw 
Product  Group $Sale» 

Peanut  Butter 26% 

Pickle  Specialties 18 

Pie  Fillings 57 

Pimentos 34 

Pineapple,  Canned 64 

Pizza  Mixes 62 

Plums  &  Prunes,  Canned 27 

Popcorn  Kernels 85 

Potato  Chips.  Pretzels 17 

Potatoes,  White,  Canned 50 

Pudding,  Desserts,  Crm.  Fill.. .  23 

Razor  Blades 100 

Salad  Dressing 16 

Salads,  Ref rig 68 

School  &  Writing  Supplies 60 

Soft  Drinks,  Powders, 

Tablets 22 

Soup,  Canned 27 

Spinach 44 

Sugar 28 

Tartar  Sauce 30 

Tea  Bags 21 

Toppings 30 

Wax  Paper 22 

Wine  &  Drink  Mixes 17 

Yeast 52 

(Based  on  a  comparison  of  dollar  sales 
over  an  eight-week  period  in  a  small  town 
super  market  anud  average  sales  in  stores 
serving    many   kinds   of   consumers. 
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dry,  the  small  town  shopper  displays  buying  interest. 
Canned  soup  is  a  whopping  big  seller — 2,182  units  a 
week — over  twice  that  of  Negro  area  store. 

Again,  items  related  to  baking  show  good  move- 
ment. Sugar  and  baking  powder,  both  sell  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  a  store  in  a  big  city  industrial  neigh- 
borhood. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  habit  of  eating  a  big 
breakfast  hasn't  been  abandoned  in  the  small  town. 
Cold  cereal  sales  are  300  units  a  week  greater  than  the 
average  store  sells.  Bread  and  rolls  sell  1,300  units 
over  average.  Dried  prunes  sell  over  five  times  better 
in  the  small  town  super  than  in  the  area  catering  to 
growing  families. 

In  the  perishables  department:  The  frequency  with 
which  lunches  are  packed  for  husbands  who  work  in 
local  industry,  farm  laborers  and  school  children  ac- 
counts for  the  higher  sales  of  bulk  luncheon  meats. 

Somewhat  surprising  is  the  decided  popularity  of 
lamb — with  the  small  town  customer  second  only  to 
the  high  income  neighborhood  customer  in  degree  of 
its  popularity. 

In  produce,  they  like  their  cabbage,  celery,  cauli- 
flower and  carrots.  Some  of  those  items  that  show  up 
as  below  average  in  sales  reflect  the  possibility  of  cus- 
tomers growing  their  own  or  purchasing  from  commer- 
cial truck  gardens.  The  gardening  activity  of  an  area 
such  as  this  is  spotlighted  by  the  unusually  high  sales 
in  fertilizers  and  chemicals  in  the  small  town  store. 
This  also  suggests  the  opportunity  for  increased  pro- 
duce department  sales  in  the  spring  with  seed  potatoes, 
vegetable  seeds;  tomato,  cabbage  and  other  plants.  The 
small  town  shopper  likes  specials,  likes  to  try  new 
products  and  is  prone  to  use  a  shopping  list. 

They  like  to  try  products  new  to  them,  and  44.7 
per  cent  report  a  first  time  purchase  on  the  last  major 
shopping  they  did  before  being  questioned. 

Influence  of  advertising 

Advertising  plays  an  important  role  in  the  small 
towner's  shopping.  Advertising  is  mentioned  as  moti- 
vating factor  behind  28.6  per  cent  of  their  first-time 
purchases.  Other  reasons  they  made  a  first-time  pur- 
chase in  order  of  influence  are  need  for  product,  curi- 
osity, low  price,  on  display  in  store,  coupon  and 
recommendation  by  a  friend. 

The  small  town  shopper  is  not  so  apt  to  switch 
brands  because  of  a  special  offer  as  the  average  shop- 
per but  will  do  so  most  often  to  acquire  bonus  stamps. 

Even  advertising  will  not  influence  as  many  to 
switch  as  in  most  other  groups,  and  only  6.7  per 
cent  (lowest  of  any  group)  of  the  small  town  shoppers 
switched  brands  because  of  special  displays  compared 
to  13.0  per  cent  for  the  composite. 

The  rural  shopper  is  thrifty,  but  her  loyalty  to  the 
store  more  than  offsets  this.  She  tends  to  stay  close  to 
her  planned  purchases  slightly  more  than  shoppers  in 
other  groups,  and  she  will  spend  more  of  her  food 
dollar  in  one  super  market.  In  fact,  she  shops  in 
fewer  stores  than  any  of  the  other  groups.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  usually  drives  a  longer  distance  to 


stores  than  most  other  shoppers,  and  has  easy  access 
to  other  super  markets  in  town. 

In  addition  to  super  market  buying,  the  small  town 
customer  does  some  shopping  in  smaller  grocery 
stores  for  odds  and  ends,  but  does  less  shopping  than 
the  other  groups  in  specialty  stores  such  as  the  butcher, 
produce  store,  bakery  or  delicatessen.  The  small 
towner  is  probably  the  biggest  one-stop  shopper  of  the 
groups. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  their  loyalty  to  super  mar- 
kets is  that  they  are  easily  pleased;  they  are  not  a  fussy 
lot.  In  fact,  small  town  folk  have  a  fine  attitude  toward 
shopping.  The  survey  shows  that  74.5  per  cent  find 
super  market  shopping  enjoyable  and  only  1.8  per 
cent — the  lowest  for  the  groups — of  small  towners  say 
it's  a  nuisance. 

Convenience  is  a  smaller  factor  than  with  any  other 
group,  probably  because  most  any  store  in  town  is  not 
so  far  away  as  to  be  really  inconvenient  for  the 
small  town  shopper.  They  are  influenced  by  trading 
stamps  and  even  more  so  by  low  prices. 

Because  the  rural  resident  makes  fewer  trips  to  the 
super  market  than  other  groups,  she  has  larger  pur- 
chases and  is  especially  prone  to  buying  in  multiples. 
A  higher  than  average  82.7  per  cent  of  them  usually 
buy  products  in  multiple  as  priced  by  the  store. 

Regarding  special  displays,  53  per  cent  of  the  small 
town  shoppers  buy  one  to  three  items  from  special  dis- 
plays per  shopping  trip  and  they  spend  1 1  per  cent  of 
their  total  purchases  on  these  specials. 

Their  susceptibility  to  special  display  merchandising 
is  unusually  high  and  may  be  due  to  their  basic  rural 
upbringing  where  "stocking  up"  on  canned  goods  and 
other  non-perishable  products  is  traditional.  Although 
many  families  have  migrated  from  farms  to  small 
towns,  they  still  believe  in  keeping  a  full  larder  in  the 
pantry.  As  a  result,  when  canned  goods  are  offered  at 
multiple  unit  prices,  the  small  town  shopper  finds  it 
difficult  to  resist  adding  a  few  more  cans  to  an  already 
bulging  pantry. 

New  items  popular 

The  small  town  folk  like  to  try  new  items,  and  only 
the  high  income  group  shows  a  higher  percentage  (46.3 
per  cent)  buying  new  items.  The  small  town  group 
shows  44.7  per  cent  purchased  new  items  within  two 
weeks  preceding  the  survey. 

Loyal  to  brands,  to  store 

Loyalty  to  brands  and  to  their  favorite  super  market 
are  among  the  shining  virtues  of  the  small  town  shop- 
pers. Invariably,  more  regular  customers  will  forego 
buying  a  substitute  for  a  regularly  purchased  product 
when  it  is  out-of-stock  than  the  composite.  And  they 
won*t  go  to  another  store  for  it.  They'd  rather  wait 
than  switch. 

To  the  super  market  operator,  this  trait  is  an  invalu- 
able asset.  If  he  must  suffer  from  unavoidable  out-of- 
stock  conditions,  it  works  less  against  him  than  it  does 
against  stores  serving  any  other  area.  Small  town  con- 
sumers are  more  inclined  to  tolerate  the  condition. 

text   continued 
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How  63  product  groups  in  dairy,  frozen  loods  and  grocery 
rank  in  contribution  to  total  weekly  sales  in  the  composite 

Store  and  in  the  imall  Town  Store 

'Composite  is  based  on  $  sales  in  10  stores  over  an  eight-week  period  during  June,  July  and  August 
**Small  Town  figures  are  based  on  sales  in  a  super  market  located  in  this  type  of  neighborhood  over  the  same  time  and  period  as  the  composite. 


Composite  Store 

Small 

Town 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

% 

OF 
UNITS 

ICCUM. 
'.  OF 
UNITS 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

ACCUM. 
OF         %  OF 
UNITS      UNITS 

*Soft  Drinks 

5912     1 

9.70 

9.70 

6710    1 

10.43 

10.43 

Bread  &  Rolls 

3570    2 

5.86 

15.56 

4687    2 

7.29 

17.72 

Canned  Vegetables 

3076    3 

5.05 

20.61 

3288    3 

5.11 

22.83 

Snacks,  Desserts 

2243    4 

3.68 

24.29 

2324    5 

3.61 

26.44 

Paper  Products 

2236    5 

3.66 

27.95 

2060    7 

3.20 

29.64 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

2122    6 

3.48 

31.43 

2047    8 

3.18 

32.82 

Candy,  Gum 

2093    7 

3.43 

34.86 

2471    4 

3.84 

36.66 

Milk,  Fresh 

1883    8 

3.09 

37.95 

1458  17 

2.27 

38.93 

Baby  Foods 

1869    9 

3.07 

41.02 

1686  13 

2.62 

41.55 

Soup,  Canned,  Dry 

1825  10 

2.98 

44.00 

2013    9 

3.13 

44.68 

Canned  Meats,  Prepared  Foods 

1810  11 

2.97 

46.97 

1905  11 

2.96 

47.64 

Household  Supplies 

1789  12 

2.93 

49.90 

1734  12 

2.70 

50.34 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Olives 

1747  13 

2.87 

52.77 

1933  10 

3.00 

53.34 

Canned  Fruits 

1742  14 

2.86 

55.63 

2205    6 

3.43 

56.77 

Pet  Foods 

1620  15 

2.65 

58.28 

1638  14 

2.54 

59.31 

Cereals 

1402  16 

2.30 

60.58 

1615  15 

2.51 

61.82 

Cakes 

1290  17 

2.12 

62.70 

1486  16 

2.31 

64.13 

Baking  Mixes 

1184  18 

1.94 

64.64 

1413  18 

2.20 

66.33 

Frozen  Vegetables 

1173  19 

1.92 

66.56 

1026  23 

1.59 

67.92 

Eggs 

1103  20 

1.81 

68.37 

1117  21 

1.73 

69.65 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

1076  21 

1.77 

70.14 

968  25 

1.51 

71.16 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

1059  22 

1.74 

71.88 

1357  19 

2.11 

73.27 

Canned  Juices 

1021  23 

1.68 

73.56 

871  28 

1.35 

74.62 

Margarine 

937  24 

1.54 

75.10 

1141  20 

1.77 

76.39 

Cookies 

925  25 

1.52 

76.62 

754  29 

1.17 

77.56 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

894  26 

1.46 

78.08 

943  26 

1.47 

79.03 

Housewares 

862  27 

1.41 

79.49 

673  33 

1.05 

80.08 

Cigarettes,  Cigars 

819  28 

1.34 

80.83 

1068  22 

1.66 

81.74 

Coffee 

780  29 

1.28 

82.11 

702  31 

1.09 

82.83 

Sugar 

780  30 

1.28 

83.39 

904  27 

1.41 

84.24 

Frozen  Juices 

758  31 

1.24 

84.63 

670  34 

1.04 

85.28 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

705  32 

1.16 

85.79 

572  30 

1.13 

86.41 

PRODUCT  GROUP 


Stationery,  Magazines  &  Toys 
Jams,  Jellies  &  Spreads 
Macaroni  Products,  Dry 
Canned  Fish 

Promotional  Merchandise 

Crackers 

Salad  Dressings,  Mayonnaise 

Frozen  Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

Baking  Needs 
Dried  Vegetables 
Refrigerated  Biscuits  &  Doughs 
Butter 

Frozen  Meats  &  Fish 
Shortenings,  Oils 
Non-Carbonated  Drinks 
Beer,  Wine,  Mixes 

Tea 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

Cream 

Frozen  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastries 

Pet  Supplies 

Frozen  Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 
Refrigerated  Salads 
Frozen  Fruits 

Dried  Fruits 
Misc.  Non-Foods 
Frozen  Italian  Foods 
Misc.  Grocery  Products 

Misc.  Frozen  Foods 
Frozen  Chinese,  Mexican 

Frozen  Soups 

TOTAL 


•  Individual  bottiw  and  mat 


MM 


MOGIC 


Variations  in  sales  patterns  in  the  small  town 
store  compared  to  the  average  super  market 
can  be  seen  in  this  table.  The  63  major  prod- 
uct categories  in  groceries,  frozen  foods, 
dairy  and  non-foods  in  the  composite  super 
market  are  ranked  in  descending  order  of 
unit  sales  with  the  unit  sales  and  ranking 
of  each  product  category  in  a  small  town 
neighborhood  alongside.  Sales  in  the  small 
town  super  market  have  been  equated  to  the 
$30,000  weekly  sales  of  the  composite  store. 


Composite  Store 

Small 

Town 

'  UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

%   ACCUM. 

OF    %  OF 

UNITS   UNITS 

UNIT 
SALES  RANK 

%   ACCUM. 
OF    %  OF 
UNITS   UNITS 

651  33 

1.07 

86.86 

986  24 

1.53  87.94 

648  34 

1.06 

87.92 

691  32 

1.07  89.01 

622  35 

1.02 

88.94 

626  35 

.97  89.98 

613  36 

1.01 

89.95 

565  36 

.88  90.86 

518  37 

.85 

90.80 

343  45 

.53  91.39 

517  38 

.85 

91.65 

499  38 

.78  92.17 

467  39 

.77 

92.42 

504  37 

.78  92.95 

458  40 

.75 

93.17 

456  39 

.71  93.66 

391  41 

.64 

93.81 

421  41 

.65  94.31 

369  42 

.61 

94.42 

377  42 

.59  94.90 

365  43 

.60 

95.02 

357  44 

.56  95.46 

363  44 

.60 

95.62 

331  46 

.51  95.97 

353  45 

.58 

96.20 

275  47 

.43  96.40 

342  46 

.56 

96.76 

373  43 

.58  96.98 

255  47 

.42 

97.18 

120  53 

.19  97.17 

247  48 

.41 

97.59 

272  48 

.42  97.59 

238  49 

.39 

97.98 

265  49 

.41  98.00 

238  50 

.39 

98.37 

453  40 

.70  98.70 

215  51 

.35 

98.72 

137  51 

.21  98.91 

153  52 

.25 

98.97 

121  52 

.19  99.10 

102  53 

.17 

99.14 

75  55 

.12  99.22 

98  54 

.16 

99.30 

30  59 

.05  99.27 

77  55 

.13 

99.43 

148  50 

.23  99.50 

68  56 

.11 

99.54 

49  56 

.08  99.58 

63  57 

.10 

99.64 

116  54 

.18  99.76 

62  58 

.10 

99.74 

39  58 

.06  99.82 

59  59 

.10 

99.84 

29  60 

.05  99.87 

47  60 

.08 

99.92 

40  57 

.06  99.93 

31  61 

.05 

99.97 

21  61 

.03  99.96 

15  62 

.02 

99.99 

10  63 

.02  99.98 

9  63 

.01 100.00 

12  62 

.02  100.00 

60959 

100.00 

64333 

100.00 
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Shopping  habits  of  rural  families 

Most  small  town  people  prefer  to  do  the  bulk  of  their 
food  shopping  in  one  day,  preferably  Friday,  but 
Thursday  is  also  a  big  shopping  day  with  them.  Satur- 
day, although  the  third  biggest  shopping  day  of  the 
week  in  the  small  town  super,  is  considerably  less 
popular  than  it  is  in  big  city  neighborhoods  studied. 

Donnelley  diary  results 

Analysis  of  purchase  diaries  kept  by  families  repre- 
senting five  basic  consumer  groups,  young  marrieds, 
upper  income  versus  white  industrial  workers,  Negroes 
and  the  small  towners,  places  the  small  town  family  as 
an  average  spender.  However,  the  small  town  group 
buys  the  fewest  units  of  any  group,  substantiating  store 
audits  that  indicate  the  small  town  shoppers  frequently 
buy  larger  sizes  of  many  products. 

The  average  annual  food  stores  expenditure  for  all 
families  studied  is  $1,376,  compared  to  $1,325  for 
small  town  families,  a  difference  of  only  $51.  In  terms 
of  units  purchased  annually,  the  average  is  3.031 
units,  compared  to  2,824  units  for  the  small  town  fam- 
ilies, a  difference  of  207  units.  Here  are  the  average 
expenditures  and  units  purchased  annually. 


Food  Store  Units 

Expenditures      Purchased 


young  marrieds $1,510  3,192 

upper  income 1,456  2,902 

smalltown 1,325  2,824 

Negro 1,304  3,244 

industrial  worker 1,283  2,995 


The  shopping  characteristics  of  Donnelley  diary 
panelists  reveal  that  the  small  town  family  averages 
4.7  persons  per  household.  3.2  shopping  trips  per 
week,  including  1.7  trips  to  super  markets  (fewest  of 
the  five  groups)  and  1.5  trips  to  other  food  stores. 

According  to  the  Donnelley  diary  study,  the  high 
income  group  is  the  most  loyal  shopper,  with  S4  per 
cent  of  food  expenditures  going  to  the  super  market. 
Small  town  families  are  next  at  78  per  cent. 
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The  table  on  the  following  pages  reveals  product  movement  in  a  small  town  neighborhood  super  market  as  compared  to  movement  in  a  composite 


Composite  Super  Market 

Sr 

nail  Town  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

to 
total 

TOTAL  STORE 

$29,618.98 

100.00 

76,139.6 

100.00 

$29,641.29  100.00%  77.135.8 100.00% 

MEAT 

$7,011.85 

23.67% 

7,663.0 

10.06% 

6,816.25 

23.00 

6,549.6 

8.49 

Beef 

2,250.20 

7.60 

2,890.9 

3.80 

2,167.48 

7.31 

1,989.7 

2.58 

Veal 

85.28 

.29 

73.1 

.09 

75.24 

.25 

56.0 

.07 

Lamb 

89.30 

.30 

34.5 

.04 

101.92 

.34 

7.7 

.01 

Pork,  Fresh 

1,052.08 

3.55 

762.5 

1.00 

1,070.99 

3.61 

853.5 

1.11 

Pork,  Smoked 

944.65 

3.19 

760.9 

1.00 

963.54 

3.25 

685.8 

.89 

Hams,  Canned 

177.94 

.60 

31.2 

.04 

107.90 

.37 

20.4 

.03 

Lunch  Meats,  Packaged 

513.15 

1.73 

863.1 

1.14 

514.27 

1.74 

836.4 

1.08 

Lunch  Meats,  Bulk 

126.51 

.43 

187.4 

.25 

153.51 

.52 

236.5 

.31 

Sausage  Meats 

153.91 

.52 

215.6 

.28 

81.21 

.28 

117.2 

.15 

Frankfurters  &  Wieners 

533.51 

1.80 

703.3 

.93 

506.76 

1.71 

673.6 

.87 

Poultry,  Fresh 

984.26 

3.32 

1,011.2 

1.32 

990.13 

3.34 

943.4 

1.22 

Variety  Meats 

57.05 

.19 

43.7 

.06 

51.28 

.17 

54.5 

.07 

Miscellaneous 

44.01 

.15 

85.6 

.11 

32.02 

.11 

74.9 

.10 

PRODUCE 

2,635.71 

8.90 

7,513.9 

9.87 

2,282.05 

7.70 

6,253.6 

8.11 

Fruits 

1,120.05 

3.78 

3,510.1 

4.61 

963.01 

3.25 

2,907.8 

3.77 

April 

123.21 

.42 

175.2 

.23 

121.00 

.41 

171.6 

.22 

17.10 

.06 

44.7 

.06 

.74 

— 

1.9 

— 

Avocados 

1.33 

.01 

4.3 

.01 

1.47 

— 

4.8 

.01 

Bananas 

206.52 

.70 

1,383.8 

1.82 

202.32 

.69 

1.388.9 

1.80 

Blueberries 

21.35 

.07 

26.0 

.03 

15.24 

.05 

18.1 

.02 

Cantaloupes 

146.62 

.50 

133.6 

.18 

164.81 

.56 

149.5 

.19 

Cherries 

16.53 

.06 

25.2 

.03 

3.44 

.01 

5.8 

.01 

Grapefruit 

13.96 

.05 

24.0 

.03 

7.37 

.02 

12.5 

.02 

Grapes 

67.28 

.23 

153.8 

.20 

60.13 

.20 

136.8 

.18 

Lemons 

32.01 

.11 

72.4 

.10 

27.84 

.09 

64.6 

.08 

Limes 

2.96 

.01 

5.8 

.01 

2.21 

.01 

2.9 

— 

Melons 

9.92 

.03 

12.5 

.02 

8.10 

.03 

10.0 

.01 

Nectarines 

56.69 

.19 

198.0 

.26 

25.17 

.08 

80.1 

.10 

Oranges 

57.93 

.20 

116.9 

.15 

69.23 

.23 

172.5 

.22 

Peaches 

148.15 

.50 

747.5 

.98 

85.35 

.29 

352.2 

.46 

Pineapple 

2.46 

.01 

3.6 

- 

3.92 

.02 

5.8 

Composite 


Product  group 

Fruits  (continued) 

Wkly 
$ 

S3.es 

% 
to 

total 

Plums 

$  80.96 

.27 

Strawberries 

48.34 

.16 

Watermelons 

62.75 

.21 

Other  Fruit 

3.98 

.01 

Lawn  &  Garden 

22.71 

.08 

Flowers  &  Plants 

7.75 

.03 

Grass  Seed 

.72 

— 

Fertilizers  &  Chemicals 

7.95 

.03 

Bulbs  &  Seeds 

1.59 

.01 

Wild  Bird  Seed 

3.44 

.01 

Other  Specialties 

1.26 

— 

Vegetables 

1,492.95 

5.04 

Beans 

11.75 

.04 

Broccoli 

1.61 

.01 

Cabbage 

40.41 

.14 

Carrots 

45.06 

.15 

Cauliflower 

7.41 

.03 

Celery 

70.34 

.24 

Corn 

64.13 

.22 

Cucumbers 

67.60 

.23 

Eggplant 

1.97 

.01 

Escarole 

3.25 

.01 

Lettuce 

167.38 

.57 

Mushrooms 

23.88 

.08 

Onions 

110.85 

.37 

Parsley 

3.74 

.01 

Peas 

8.18 

.02 

Peppers 

36.87 

.12 

Potatoes 

548.81 

1.85 

Radishes 

20.79 

.07 

Spinach 

7.57 

.03 

Squash 

2.89 

.01 

Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 

9.06 

.03 

Tomatoes 

202.73 

.68 
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Based  on  an  eight-week  sales  audit  in  10  super  markets.  All  sales  are  equated  to  a  common  weekly  store  volume  of  $29,619.  Sales  audit  period:  June,  July  and  August 

to  average  sales  in  330  product  groups 

store,  which  is  made  up  of  10  stores  serving  the  broad  range  of  consumer  types  that  make  up  a  major  metropolitan  area  such  as  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Super  Market 

Small  Town  Super  Market 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

163.5 

.22 

52.30 

.18%  104.1 

.15% 

"117.9 

.15 

60.35 

.20 

146.6 

.19 

86.0 

.11 

48.97 

.17 

67.1 

.09 

15.4 

.02 

3.05 

.01 

12.0 

.02 

32.3 

.04 

27.14 

.09 

24.7 

.03 

6.7 

.8 

5.1 

.01 

5.53 

.02 

3.9 

.01 

.01 

18.82 

.06 

14.7 

.02 

3.6 

— 

1.23 

— 

3.2 

— 

5.5 

.01 

1.56 

.01 

2.9 

— 

10.6 

.01 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,971.5  5.22 

1,291.90  4.36 

3,321.1  4.31 

37.7 

.05 

2.11 

.01 

6.8 

.01 

3.4 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

350.8 

.46 

56.48 

.19 

500.8 

.64 

164.9 

.22 

50.44 

.17 

187.6 

.24 

15.2 

.02 

7.88 

.03 

16.4 

.02 

199.0 

.26 

78.23 

.26 

195.8 

.25 

105.3 

.14 

22.95 

.08 

43.0 

.06 

317.1 

.41 

48.23 

.16 

217.5 

.28 

6.9 

.01 

.28 

- 

1.2 

— 

14.6 

.02 

— 

- 

- 

- 

799.8  1.05 

155.90 

.53 

762.3 

.99 

51.3 

.07 

14.79 

.05 

30.9 

.04 

301.3 

.39 

105.46 

.37 

205.0 

.26 

24.8 

.03 

.46 

- 

2.9 

- 

22.2 

.03 

8.00 

.03 

26.5 

.03 

112.6 

.15 

28.79 

.10 

85.5 

.11 

538.9 

.71 

527.42 

1.78 

515.0 

.67 

105.9 

.14 

2.89 

.01 

15.4 

.02 

23.0 

.03 

5.27 

.02 

17.2 

.02 

10.7 

.01 

.89 

- 

2.6 

— 

39.6 

.05 

1.85 

.01 

7.7 

.02 

607.5 

.80 

142.87 

.48 

383.6 

.50 

Cor 

npesite  Sup 

i\  Market 

Sr 

nail  Town 

Super  Market 

Product  group 

Vegetables  (continued) 

Other  Vegetables 

Wkly 

% 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 
to 

total 

$36.67 

.12 

119.0 

.16 

$31.43 

.10% 

101.3 

.1391 

DAIRY 

2,866.62 

9.68 

6,964.5 

9.15 

2,816.11 

9.50 

6,891.6 

8.93 

Milk 

683.74 

2.31 

1,883.3 

2.48 

476.54 

1.61 

1,458.2 

1.89 

Cream 

91.56 

.31 

214.9 

.28 

54.69 

.18 

136.6 

.18 

KM 

270.14 
252.99 

.91 
.86 

362.9 
937.4 

.48 
1.23 

251.41 
301.09 

.85 
1.02 

331.1 
1,141.3 

.43 
1.48 

Eggs 

541.89 

1.83 

1,103.5 

1.45 

534.42 

1.80 

1,117.5 

1.44 

Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

487.12 

1.64 

1,059.7 

1.39 

631.48 

2.13 

1,357.1 

1.76 

Biscuits  &  Doughs 

84.41 

.28 

365.5 

.48 

71.22 

.24 

357.4 

.46 

Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

372.81 

1.26 

704.6 

.92 

409.13 

1.38 

725.0 

.94 

Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

46.25 

.16 

255.3 

.34 

24.79 

.08 

119.8 

.16 

Salads 

35.71 

.12 

77.4 

.10 

61.34 

.21 

147.6 

.19 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1,170.59 

3.95 

3,176.0 

4.17 

1,009.74 

3.40 

2,699.4 

3.50 

Fruits 

19.54 

.07 

68.4 

.09 

11.84 

.04 

49.2 

.06 

Juices 

135.28 

.46 

757.9 

1.00 

119.34 

.40 

670.3 

.87 

Vegetables 

300.75 

1.02 

1,173.3 

1.54 

263.83 

.89 

1,025.8 

1.33 

Soups 

2.65 

.01 

8.9 

.01 

3.36 

.01 

11.6 

.02 

Pot  Pies,  Dinners 

170.12 

.57 

457.8 

.60 

153.44 

.52 

456.2 

.59 

Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

76.43 

.26 

153.3 

.20 

60.39 

.20 

121.1 

.15 

Cookies,  Rolls,  Doughs 

21.51 

.07 

98.4 

.13 

6.31 

.02 

29.9 

.04 

Other 

10.31 

.03 

30.6 

.04 

7.87 

.03 

21.2 

.03 

Italian 

27.34 

.09 

59.2 

.08 

11.60 

.04 

28.9 

.04 

Meat  and  Fish 

397.72 

1.34 

353.2 

.46 

366.54 

1.23 

275.5 

.36 

Chinese,  Mexican 

8.94 

.03 

15.0 

.02 

5.22 

.02 

9.7 

.01 

GROCERY 

13,977.44 

47.20 

47,312.3 

62.16 

14,917.62 

50.33 

51,204.7  66.41 

Baby  Foods 

225.31 

.76 

1,868.9 

2.46 

190.82 

.64 

1.686.0 

2.19 

Foods  &  Juices 

219.07 

.74 

1,845.5 

2.43 

187.78 

.63 

1,674.4 

2.17 

Cereals  &  Formula 

6.24 

.02 

23.4 

.03 

3.04 

.01 

11.6 

.02 

Baking  Mixes 

408.78 

1.38 

1,184.4 

1.56 

504.59 

1.70 

1,413.2 

1.84 

Frosting,  Fudge  Mixes 

41.54 

.14 

152.3 

.20 

44.93 

.15 

168.8 

.22 

Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

146.33 

.49 

505.3 

.67 

195.24 

.67 

670.3 

.87 

Family  Flour 

105.33 

.36 

161.6 

.21 

134.70 

.46 

176.8 

.23 

Cake  Flour 

|          2.85 

.01 

7.6 

.01 

2.87 

.01 

7.7 

.01 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups 


Composite  Super  Market 


Small  Town  Super  Market 


Composite 


Product  group 

Baking  Mixes  (continued) 

Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 
Pie  Crust  Mixes 
Muffin  &  Corn  Bread  Mix 
Pancake  &  Waffle  Mixes 
Corn  &  Potato  Meal 
Pizza  Mixes 
Other  Flour  &  Mixes 


Baking  Needs 

Extracts  &  Colorings 
Nuts-Whole  &  Chopped 
Baking  Powder,  Soda 
Chocolate  Syrup 
Cocoa,  Hot  Chocolate 
Baking  Chocolate 
Cocoanut 
Corn  Starch 
Maraschino  Cherries 
Marshmallow  Creme 
Yeast 

Freeze  Mix,  Malt  Syrup 
Other 


Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

Beer,  Ale 

Wine,  Liquors,  Mixes 


Bread  &  Rolls 


Candy,  Chewing  Gum 
Candy  &  Cough  Drops 
Candy  Bars 
Chewing  Gum 


Cereals 

Cereals,  Cold 
Cereals,  Hot 
Popcorn  Kernels 


Cigarettes,  Cigars 

Cigarettes 
Cigars,  Smoking 
Tobacco 

Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 


Wkly 

$ 
Sales 


%         Wkly 

to        Units 

total       Sold 


% 

to 

total 


$  15.52 
11.63 
10.63 
28.47 
16.24 
21.68 
8.56 


.05 

.04 
.04 
.10 
.05 
.07 
.03 


48.9 
44.5 
69.0 
86.1 
33.9 
46.8 
28.4 


.06 
.06 
.09 
.12 
.04 
.06 
.04 


112.29 

4.81 
3.63 
9.42 
9.67 

24.14 
5.56 
4.99 
2.95 
6.99 
1.31 
8.47 

30.18 
.17 


.38 

.02 
.01 
.03 
.03 
.09 
.02 
.02 
.01 
.02 

.03 
.10 


390.7 
15.8 

9.2 
63.8 
49.8 
51.1 
18.8 
15.0 
15.0 
20.2 

5.3 

70.9 

55.5 

.3 


.51 

.02 
.01 
.08 
.07 
.07 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.03 
.01 
.09 
.07 


Wkly 

* 
Sales 


% 

to 

total 


Wkly 
Units 
Sold 


% 

to 

total 


26.97 

9.87 

7.18 

36.64 

14.06 

24.86 

7.27 


09°o 

.03 

.02 

.12 

.05 

.08 

.02 


85.8 
44.4 
41.5 
106.5 
37.5 
53.6 
20.3 


.11% 

.06 

.05 

.14 

.05 

.07 

.03 


261.44 

211.08 
50.36 


.88      246.8 

.71      197.6 
.17       49.2 


.32 

.26 

.06 


108.17 

4.62 
1.76 

11.57 
8.88 

29.87 
7.04 
8.20 
3.61 
5.37 
1.19 

12.19 

13.87 


.36 

.02 
.01 
.04 
.03 
.10 
.02 
.03 
.01 
.02 

.04 
.04 


420.9 
21.2 
4.8 
78.2 
48.2 
60.9 
22.0 
20.3 
19.3 
15.4 
4.8 

101.8 
24.0 


.55 

.03 
.01 
.10 
.06 
.08 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.02 
.01 
.13 
.02 


304.37  1.03 

250.69    .85 
53.68    .18 


272.4    .35 

249.6    .32 
22.8    .03 


924.96    3.13    3,569.9    4.69 


424.56    1.44    1,289.7    1.69 


308.63 

212.21 
46.22 
50.20 


1.04  2,092.8 

.72  984.1 

.16  530.6 

.16  578.1 


2.75 

1.29 
.70 
.76 


478.39 

437.89 

32.62 

7.88 


1.62  1,402.5 

1.48  1,262.9 

.11  113.9 

.03  25.7 


1.84 
1.66 

.15 
.03 


1,594.19 

1,552.01 


5.38 

5.24 


818.8 

626.7 


1.08 
.83 


28.75      .10      124.0     .16 
13.43     .04        68.1     .09 


1,137.29  3.84    4,687.3  6.07 


473.54  1.60    1,485.6  1.93 


374.41  1.27 

274.19  .93 

51.88  .18 

48.34  .16 


2,471.3  3.21 

1,169.8  1.52 

699.5    .91 

602.0    .78 


544.25  1.84 

489.12  1.66 

42.73  .14 

12.40  .04 


1,615.3  2.09 

1,430.0  1.85 

145.2    .19 

40.1    .05 


1,533.91  5.17 

1,435.99  4.84 


1,067.5  1.38 
581.0    .75 


57.14     .19      282.0    .36 
40.78    .14      204.5    .27 


Product  group 
Coffee 

Wkly         % 
$           to 
|       Sales      total 

$864.77    2.92? 

Regular 

'    616.66    2.08 

Instant 

|    248.11      .84 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

468.78    1.59 

Catsup 

84.25      .29 

Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

4.16      .01 

Horseradish  &  Mustard 

27.74      .09 

Relishes 

26.37      .09 

Pickle  Specialties 

10.49      .03 

Olives 

23.84      .08 

Pickles 

118.26      .40 

Salt 

16.05      .06 

Sauces 

63.67      .22 

Spices 

64.27      .22 

Vinegar 

29.68     .10 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

163.10     .55 

Cookies 

332.51    1.12 

Fish,  Canned 

190.42     .64 

Salmon 

35.60      .12 

Sardines 

16.91      .06 

Tuna 

125.88     .42 

Other 

12.03      .04 

Fruits,  Canned 

394.28    1.33 

Applesauce 

68.46     .23 

Apricots 

14.97     .05 

Cherries 

9.90     .03 

Cranberry  Sauce 

5.66     .02 

Fruit  Cocktail 

58.36     .20 

Peaches 

69.83     .24 

Pears 

24.08     .08 

Pineapple 

45.60     .15 

Pie  Fillings 

71.36     .24 

Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

16.84     .06 

Plums  &  Prunes 

4.11      .01 

Apples,  Berries,  Figs 

5.11      .02 

Fruit,  Dried 

24.58      .08 

Household  Supplies 

666.23    2.25 

Ammonia,  Bleaches,  Bluing 

120.50     .41 

Borax,  Drain  Cleaner  .     . 

29.19     .10 

Bowl  Cleaners 

13.60     .05 
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Super  Market 

Small  Town  Super  Market 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 
total 

Wkly    % 
Units     to 
Sold   total 

780.5 

1.02 

$807.06  2.72%  701.6  .91% 

506.0 

.66 

562.84  1.90 

451.1  .59 

274.5 

.36 

244.22 

.82 

250.5   .32 

1,747.2 

2.30 

489.11 

1.65  1,933.0  2.51 

474.8 

.62 

111.54 

.38 

694.4   .90 

15.3 

.02 

2.63 

.01 

9.6   .01 

138.6 

.18 

31.70 

.11 

157.2   .20 

90.3 

.12 

24.40 

.08 

92.6    .12 

27.0 

.04 

11.75 

.04 

28.9    .04 

53.8 

.07 

32.29 

.11 

70.4   .09 

306.8 

.41 

119.03 

.40 

297.6    .39 

145.1 

.19 

16.24 

.05 

143.9   .19 

226.2 

.30 

50.76 

.17 

171.7    .22  • 

177.2 

.23 

59.69 

.20 

176.4   .23 

92.1 

.12 

29.08 

.10 

90.3    .12 

516.8 

.68 

164.47 

.56 

499.4    .65 

925.2 

1.22 

342.78 

1.16 

753.6    .98 

613.0 

.81 

169.04 

.57 

565.1    .74 

61.8 

.08 

30.54 

.11 

52.1    .07 

85.7 

.11 

9.27 

.03 

48.0    .06' 

430.9 

.57 

124.59 

.42 

453.3    .59 

34.6 

.05 

4.64 

.01 

11.7    .02 

1,741.9 

2.29 

516.07 

1.74  2,204.9  2.86 

391.2 

.51 

70.68 

.24 

419.6    .54 

67.4 

.09 

19.10 

.06 

83.9    .11 

37.7 

.05 

12.50 

.04 

53.0    .07 

27.3 

.04 

4.10 

.01 

19.3    .03 

293.4 

.39 

89.06 

.30 

407.0    .52 

309.5 

.41 

99.18 

.33 

423.4   .55 

83.7 

.11 

23.89 

.08 

75.2    .10 

172.9 

.23 

63.85 

.22 

243.1    .32 

261.0 

.34 

96.15 

.33 

340.5    .44 

64.5 

.08 

27.28 

.09 

103.2   .13 

15.8 

.02 

4.17 

.02 

16.4   .02 

17.5 

.02 

6.11 

.02 

20.3   .03 

62.9 

.08 

46.14 

.16 

115.8    .15 

1,788.9 

2.35 

657.39 

2.22  1,733.7  2.25 

299.1 

.40 

120.07 

.40 

306.1    .39 

55.3 

.07 

35.34 

.12 

63.7   .08 

42.1 

.06 

32.49 

.11 

100.3   .13 

PROG 

RESSIVE  GROCER 

Composite  Super  Market 

Small  Town  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Household  Supplies  (continued)- 

Brooms,  Brushes 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold     1 

% 
to 
otal 

Wkly 

s 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

to 
total 

8.04 

.03 

5.2 

.01 

$6.24 

.02%      3.0 

-% 

All-Purpose 

94.00 

.32 

215.3 

.28 

105.21 

.35 

220.5 

.29 

Scouring  Powders 

47.42 

.16 

290.4 

.38 

37.38 

.13 

225.9 

.29 

Polish,  Wax,  Removers 

58.31 

.20 

74.1 

.10 

45.95 

.16 

60.3 

.08 

Other  Laundry  Supplies 

137.41 

.46 

247.0 

.32 

126.84 

.42 

242.0 

.31 

Lye,  Lime 

1.24 

— 

5.1 

.01 

1.42 

— 

5.8 

.01 

Metal  Polish 

3.66 

.01 

7.9 

.01 

1.46 

— 

3.9 

.01 

Mops,  Handles  &  Heads 

6.48 

.02 

10.0 

.01 

2.48 

.01 

2.0 

— 

Scouring  Pads 

•  26.82 

.09 

104.5 

.13 

25.79 

.09 

106.1 

.14 

Starch 

7.67 

.03 

26.0 

.03 

8.47 

.03 

28.0 

.04 

Stove  Polish 

1.42 

— 

1.5 

— 

1.97 

.01 

2.2 

— 

Waterless  Soap,  Oils 

3.08 

.01 

6.3 

.01 

1.50 

.01 

1.9 

- 

Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

11.83 

.04 

32.1 

.04 

5.44 

.02 

14.5 

.02 

Canning  Supplies 

39.31 

.13 

149.5 

.20 

58.82 

.20 

282.7 

.37 

Household  Deodorants 

13.11 

.04 

22.5 

.03 

10.63 

.04 

19.1 

.02 

Insecticides 

16.59 

.06 

17.8 

.02 

20.77 

.07 

25.3 

.03 

Light  Bulbs 

20.98 

.07 

66.1 

.09 

3.32 

.01 

12.1 

.02 

Cloths 

2.44 

.01 

5.8 

.01 

1.86 

.01 

3.9 

.0! 

Dry  Cleaner 

3.13 

.01 

3.8 

.01 

3.94 

.01 

5.2 

,. 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

289.34 

.98 

647.8 

.85 

326.49  1.10 

691.2 

.90 

Jelly 

26.00 

.09 

83.5 

.11 

23.57 

.08 

73.3 

.10 

Apple  Butter,  etc. 

5.54 

.02 

16.4 

.02 

6.47 

.02 

20.3 

.03 

Honey 

11.28 

.04 

25.2 

.04 

11.71 

.04 

24.1 

.03 

Sugar  Substitutes 

7.61 

.03 

11.4 

.01 

9.78 

.03 

14.0 

.02 

Peanut  Butter 

98.21 

.33 

187.8 

.25 

123.55 

.42 

219.5 

.28 

Preserves,  Jam,  Marmalade 

83.05 

.28 

200.1 

.26 

89.87 

.30 

205.4 

.26 

Syrups  &  Molasses 

57.65 

.19 

123.4 

.16 

61.54 

.21 

134.6 

.18 

Juices,  Canned 

274.83 

.93  1,020.7 

1.34 

269.18 

.90 

870.6  1.13 

Fruit  Drinks 

100.80 

.34 

387.0 

.51 

108.15 

.37 

367.5 

.48 

Vegetable 

11.17 

.04 

62.2 

.08 

9.01 

.03 

32.8 

.04 

Tomato  Juice 

35.15 

.12 

156.9 

.21 

28.75 

.10 

113.2 

.15 

Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 

127.71 

.43 

414.6 

.54 

123.27 

.42 

357.1 

.46 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

169.20 

.57 

621.9 

.81 

189.45 

.64 

625.7 

.81 

Macaroni 

71.19 

.24 

282.4 

.37 

81.69 

.28 

283.9 

.37 

Noodles 

58.14 

.20 

191.5 

.25 

65.72 

.22 

210.6 

.27 

Spaghetti 

39.87 

.13 

148.0 

.19 

42.04 

.14 

131.2 

.17 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

456.89 

1.54  1,810.1 

2.38 

498.86  1.68  1,905.3  2.48 

Beef  &  Lamb  Comb.,  Gravies 

62.52 

.21 

179.1 

.24 

67.63 

.23 

162.0 

.21 

Corned  Beef,  Hash 

25.99 

.09 

54.9 

.07 

33.37 

.11 

69.4 

.09 

continued 
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Sales  by  330  product  groups  in  the  high  income  store 


Composite  Super  Market 

Small  Town  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food 
—Canned  (continued) 

Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly      % 
Units      to 
Sold     total 

16.33 

.06 

34.4 

.05 

$13.64 

.05%  28.9    .04% 

Luncheon  Meats,  Ham 

48.68 

.16 

117.7 

.15 

65.01 

.22 

154.3    .20 

Pot'd,  Spr'd,  Franks,  etc. 

33.84 

.11 

157.8 

.21 

38.74 

.13 

189.0    .25 

Chili  &  Mexican 

8.55 

.03 

23.8 

.03 

7.13 

.02 

20.3    .03 

Spaghetti/Meat, 

Ravioli,  Pizza 

37.14 

.12 

108.6 

.14 

37.04 

.12 

96.5    .13 

Baked  Beans 

113.74 

.39 

728.2 

.96 

148.08 

.50 

904.7  1.17 

Meatless  Macaroni 

&  Spaghetti 

17.58 

.06 

95.8 

.13 

10.30 

.03 

53.0   .07 

Oriental  Foods 

35.59 

.12 

106.3 

.14 

32.34 

.11 

87.8   .11 

Macaroni,  Spag.,  Noodle, 
Rice  Dinners 

56.93 

.19 

203.5 

.26 

45.58 

.16 

139.4    .18 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

162.95 

.55 

893.9 

1.17 

187.26 

.63 

942.9  1.22 

Milk  Substitutes 

26.26 

.09 

49.5 

.06 

35.42 

.12 

63.7    .08 

Canned 

102.14 

.34 

792.3 

1.04 

105.4  J 

.35 

817.9  1.06 

Powdered 

34.55 

.12 

52.1 

.07 

46.41 

.16 

61.3    .08 

Paper  Products 

612.89 

2.07 

2,236.0 

2.94 

577.36  1.95  2,059.7  2.67 

Facial  Tissue 

86.23 

.29 

441.3 

.58 

90.25 

.30 

453.3    .59 

Napkins 

37.54 

.13 

168.2 

.22 

29.50 

.10 

151.0    .20 

Toilet  Tissue 

177.61 

.60 

731.6 

.96 

176.14 

.59 

629.8    .82 

Towels  &  Holders 

94.99 

.32 

291.7 

.39 

81.82 

.28 

255.9    .33 

Wax  Paper  &  Plastic  Wrap 

38.20 

.13 

150.3 

.20 

42.38 

.15 

169.7    .22 

Straws,  Poly  Bags,  Other 

82.99 

.28 

254.9 

.33 

75.92 

.26 

219.0    .28 

Aluminum  Foil 

55.70 

.19 

128.7 

.17 

44.58 

.15 

115.7    .15 

Sanitary  Napkins 

39.63 

.13 

69.3 

.09 

36.77 

.12 

65.3    .08 

Pet  Foods 

331.20 

1.12 

1,620.4 

2.13 

417.95 

1.41 

1,638.4  2.12 

Dog  Food,  Canned 

129.91 

.44 

892.4 

1.17 

101.93 

.34 

734.9    .95 

Dog  Food,  Dry 

123.33 

.42 

183.5 

.24 

83.58 

.28 

642.4    .83 

Cat  Food,  Canned  &  Dry 

77.96 

.26 

544.5 

.72 

232.44 

.79 

261.1    .34 

Salad  Dressings 

181.29 

.61 

467.0 

.61 

196.08 

.66 

503.5    .66 

Mayonnaise 

26.78 

.09 

59.7 

.08 

25.30 

.09 

54.0    .07 

Sandwich  Spread 

9.41 

.03 

23.4 

.03 

7.59 

.03 

20.3    .03 

Salad  Dressings 

136.92 

.46 

365.5 

.48 

154.00 

.53 

409.9    .53 

Tartar  Sauce,  etc. 

8.18 

.03 

18.4 

.02 

9.19 

.03 

19.3    .03 

Shortening  &  Oils 

197.81 

.67 

342.5 

.45 

219.20 

.74 

373.0    .48 

Shortening 

97.90 

.33 

155.5 

.20 

108.29 

.37 

166.9    .22 

Oil,  Cooking  &  Salad 

99.91 

.34 

187.0 

.25 

110.91 

.37 

206.1    .26 

Snacks,  Desserts 

559.74 

1.89 

2,243.4 

2.95 

543.17 

1.83  2,323.8  3.01 

Nuts-Salted,  Proc'd,  Plain 

61.50 

.21 

87.7 

.12 

41.29 

.14 

62.0    .08 

Gelatin 

46.19 

.16 

439.2 

.58 

45.33 

.15 

400.2    .52 

Composite 


Product  group 

Snacks,  Desserts  (continued) 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Pud'ng,  Dessert,  Cream  fill 

$81.98 

.28 

Potato  Chips,  Pretzels,  etc. 

321.17 

1.08 

Toppings 

26.99 

.09 

Gourmet  Items 

21.91 

.07 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

866.74 

2.93 

Toilet  Soap 

201.89 

.68 

Soap  Flakes 

13.82 

.05 

Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

196.75 

.66 

Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 

454.28 

1.54 

Soft  Drinks 

638.03 

2.15 

Soft  Drinks 

528.36 

1.78 

Powders,  Tablets 

109.67 

.37 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

269.44 

.91 

Soup,  Canned 

236.88 

.81 

Dehydrated 

28.34 

.09 

Cubes,  Instant  Broth 

4.22 

.01 

Sugar 

371.65 

1.25 

Tea 

103.57 

.35 

Package 

6.27 

.02 

Bags 

63.47 

.22 

Instant 

33.83 

.11 

Vegetables,  Canned 

506.26 

1.71 

Asparagus 

18.52 

.06 

Beans— Green,  Wax 

72.34 

.25 

Beans— Brown,  Kidney,  etc. 

28.25 

.10 

Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

9.99 

.03 

Beets 

14.87 

.05 

Carrots 

2.98 

.01 

Corn 

82.63 

.27 

Kraut,  Cabbage 

12.74 

.05 

Lima  Beans 

6.69 

.02 

Mixed 

8.83 

.03 

Peas 

56.36 

.19 

Peas  &  Carrots 

6.07 

.02 

Pimentos 

2.45 

.01 

Potatoes,  White 

2.57 

.01 

Potatoes,  Sweet 

15.02 

.05 

Spinach 

11.42 

.04 

Greens,  Okra 

2.73 

.01 

K264 


PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Super  Market 


Small  Town  Super  Market 


Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

% 

Wkly 

% 

Units 

to 

$ 

to 

Units 

to 

Sold 

total 

Sales 

total 

Sold 

total 

804.6 

759.3 

89.3 

63.3 


1.06 

1.00 

.11 

.08 


2,121.7 

1,029.2 

27.6 

395.4 

669.5 


2.79 

1.35 
.04 
.52 


1,824.7 

1,692.8 

110.4 

21.5 


2.40 

2.22 

.15 

.03 


780.5  1.02 


237.8 

29.0 

108.9 

99.9 


.31 

.04 
.14 
.13 


3,075.7 

60.0 
416.2 
199.8 
46.5 
94.7 


1.04 
.08 
.55 
.26 
.06 
.12 


$86.73    .29%  705.1  .91% 

334.67  1.13  1,046.1  1.36 
23.11  .08  77.2  .10 
12.04    .04       33.2    .04 


818.84  2.76  2,046.9  2.65 

205.51    .70  1,027.4  1.33 

9.19    .03  17.9    .02 

194.43    .66  378.9    .49 

409.71  1.39  622.7    .81 


•5,912.0 

7.77 

724.34  2.44  '6,710.0  8.70 

4,786.6 

6.29 

597.54  2.02   5,007.7  6.49 

1,125.4 

1.48 

126.80    .42   1,702.3  2.21 

299.27  1.01  2,013.0  2.61 

271.30    .92  1,894.3  2.46 

24.04    .08  101.3  .13 

3.93    .01  17.4  .02 


494.51  1.67      903.5  1.17 


108.93 

4.74 
72.81 
31.38 


.37  265.2  .34 

.02  21.2  .03 

.25  124.4  .16 

.10  119.6  .15 


538.64  1.82  3,288.2  4.26 

21.53  .07  71.4   .09 

76.90  .26  437.9    .56 

42.81  .14  321.2   .42 

17.22  .06  84.9    .10 

12.87  .04  90.7   .12 


22.0 

.03 

2.51 

.01 

17.4 

.02 

537.1 

.71 

77.03 

.26 

499.6 

.65 

74.9 

.10 

10.22 

.03 

59.8 

.08 

47.6 

.06 

10.54 

.04 

81.0 

.11 

44.3 

.06 

7.74 

.03 

36.7 

.05 

343.7 

.45 

60.36 

.20 

376.2 

.49 

32.7 

.04 

4.22 

.01 

21.2 

.03 

9.8 

.01 

2.47 

.01 

9.6 

.01 

21.2 

.03 

2.84 

.01 

25.1 

0.3 

51.5 

.07 

16.36 

.06 

57.9 

.08 

74.6 

.10 

17.08 

.06 

110.0 

.14 

19.1 

.03 

3.56 

.01 

•  Indlv 

25.1    .03 

idual  bottles  and  can* 

Composite  Super  Market 

Small  Town  Super  Market 

Product  group 

Vegetables,  Canned  (continued)      -  * 

Tomatoes,  Paste, 
Sauce,  etc. 

Wkly 

$ 
Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly     % 
Units     to 
Sold    total 

Wkly 
$ 

Sales 

% 

to 

total 

Wkly 
Units 
Sold 

% 

to 

total 

126.84 

.43 

886.2  1.16 

$125.73 

.43% 

854.5  1.11% 

Mushrooms 

19.23 

.06 

63.0 

.08 

18.16 

.06 

59.8 

.08 

Other 

5.73 

.02 

30.8 

.04 

8.49 

.03 

48.2 

.06 

Vegetables,  Dried 

123.55 

.42 

368.7 

.48 

127.10 

.43 

377.3 

.49 

Beans 

M 

32.28 

.11 

128.2 

.17 

42.29 

.14 

166.4 

.22 

Lentils,  Peas 

1.68 

.01 

10.4 

.01 

1.25 

— 

7.7 

.01 

Potatoes 

■■ 

43.80 

.15 

102.7 

.14 

40.05 

.14 

92.6 

.12 

Rice 

45.79 

.15 

127.4 

.16 

43.51 

.15 

110.6 

.14 

Miscellaneous  Grocery 

18.84 

.06 

46.6 

.06 

17.58 

.06 

39.9 

.05 

N0N-F00DS 

1,956.77  6.60  3,509.9  4.61 

1799.52  6.07 

3,536.9  4.58 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

662.71 

2.24  1,075.6  1.42 

568.27  1.92 

967.5  1.25 

Baby  Oils,  Supplies 

22.41 

.08 

51.0 

.07 

15.80 

.05 

37.2 

.05 

Lotion,  Spray,  Sets 

80.66 

.27 

94.4 

.12 

59.26 

.19 

77.0 

.10 

First  Aid  Supplies 

42.96 

.14 

78.4 

.10 

43.08 

.15 

76.1 

.10 

Tooth  Paste 

99.45 

.34 

187.6 

.24 

81.20 

.28 

156.9 

.20 

Tooth  Powder 

9.69 

.03 

18.2 

.02 

10.19 

.03 

18.8 

.02 

Other  Dental  Aids 

4.61 

.01 

8.2 

.01 

3.74 

.01 

7.0 

.01 

Creams,  Lotions 

16.77 

.06 

27.6 

.04 

14.19 

.05 

25.0 

.03 

Shaving  Prep's  &  Lotions 

32.19 

.11 

45.8 

.06 

28.28 

.10 

42.4 

.05 

Shampoos 

69.24 

.23 

92.3 

.12 

53.37 

.18 

79.8 

.10 

Razors,  Blades 

35.03 

.12 

53.7 

.07 

68.99 

.24 

105.2 

.14 

Deodorants 

63.66 

.21 

73.4 

.10 

41.02 

.14 

51.8 

.07 

Cosmetics 

34.51 

.12 

68.9 

.09 

27.68 

.09 

55.4 

.07 

Medicines 

14.44 

.05 

12.3 

.02 

7.46 

.03 

5.9 

.01 

Mouthwash 

34.17 

.12 

56.4 

.07 

33.14 

.11 

54.6 

.07 

Head  &  Stomach  Remedies 

73.79 

.25 

150.1 

.20 

63.47 

.21 

135.4 

.18 

Laxatives 

11.53 

.04 

27.6 

.04 

12.38 

.04 

29.7 

.04 

Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 

10.53 

.04 

15.3 

.02 

7.02 

.02 

9.3 

.01 

Other 

7.07 

.02 

14.4 

.02 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Housewares 

429.36  1.45 

862.0  1.13 

333.85  1.13 

672.7 

.87 

Promotional  Merchandise 

404.66  1.37 

518.4 

.68 

254.03 

.86 

343.4 

.45 

Pet  Supplies 

45.30 

.15 

101.9 

.13 

33.89 

.11 

75.2 

.10 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

188.32 

.63 

238.3 

.31 

298.08  1.00 

453.4 

.58 

Magazines,  Stationery  &  Toys 

198.56 

.67 

651.5 

.86 

294.32 

.99 

986.1  1.28 

Magazines  &  Books 

145.51 

.49 

502.9 

.66 

204.48 

.69 

724.9 

.94 

Toys 

33.63 

.11 

84.4 

.11 

59.19 

.20 

150.7 

.19 

School  &  Writing  Supplies 

19.42 

.07 

64.2 

.09 

30.65 

.10 

110.5 

.15 

Miscellaneous  Non-Foods 

27.86 

.09 

62.2 

.08 

17.08 

.06 

38.6 

.05 

PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


K2t5 


in  a  small  town  super  market 

Based  on  weekly  total  store  sales  of  $29,641 


Product  Group 

% 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated $ 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

1 

Cumu- 
lated % 

I  MEAT                                                                                                                  J 

1  Beef 

2,167.48 

2,167.48 

31.8 

1,990 

1,990 

30.3 

2  Pork,  Fresh 

1,070.99 

3,238.47 

47.5 

854 

2,844 

43.4 

3  Poultry,  Fresh 

990.13 

4,228.60 

62.0 

943 

3,787 

57.8 

4  Pork,  Smoked 

963.54 

5,192.14 

76.2 

686 

4,473 

68.3 

5  Lunch  Meat,  Pkg. 

514.27 

5,706.41 

83.8 

836 

5,309 

81.1 

6  Franks  &  Wieners 

506.76 

6,213.17 

91.2 

674 

5,983 

91.3 

7  Lunch  Meat,  Blk. 

153.51 

6,366.68 

93.4 

237 

6,220 

95.0 

8  Ham,  Canned 

107.90 

6,474.58 

95.0 

20 

6,240 

95.2 

9  Lamb 

101.92 

6,576.50 

96.5 

8 

6,248 

95.4 

10  Sausage  Meat 

81.21 

6,657.71 

97.7 

117 

6,365 

97.1 

11  Veal 

75.24 

6,732.95 

98.8 

56 

6,421 

98.0 

12  Variety  Meat 

51.28 

6,784.23 

99.6 

55 

6,476 

98.9 

13  Miscellaneous 

32.02 

6,816.25 

100.0 

75 

6,551 

100.0 

PRODUCE                                                                                                       I 

1  Potatoes 

527.42 

527.42 

23.1 

515 

515 

8.2 

2  Bananas 

202.32 

729.74 

32.0 

1,389 

1,904 

30.4 

3  Cantaloupes 

164.81 

894.55 

39.2 

150 

2,054 

32.8 

4  Lettuce 

155.90 

1,050.45 

46.0 

762 

2,816 

45.0 

5  Tomatoes 

142.87 

1,193.32 

52.3 

384 

3,200 

51.1 

6  Apples 

121.00 

1,314.32 

57.6 

172 

3,372 

53.9 

7  Onions 

113.46 

1,427.78 

62.6 

232 

3,604 

57.6 

8  Peaches 

85.35 

1,513.13 

66.3 

352 

3,956 

63.2 

9  Celery 

78.23 

1,591.36 

69.7 

196 

4,152 

66.3 

10  Oranges 

69.23 

1,660.59 

72.8 

173 

4,325 

69.1 

11  Strawberries 

60.35 

1,720.94 

75.4 

147 

4,472 

71.5 

12  Grapes 

60.13 

1,781.07 

78.0 

137 

4,609 

73.7 

13  Cabbage 

56.48 

1,837.55 

80.5 

501 

5,110 

81.7 

14  Plums 

52.30 

1,889.85 

82.8 

104 

5,214 

83.3 

15  Carrots 

50.44 

1,940.29 

85.0 

188 

5,402 

86.3 

16  Watermelons 

48.97 

1,989.26 

87.1 

67 

5,469 

87.4 

17  Cucumbers 

48.23 

2,037.49 

89.3 

218 

5,687 

90.9 

18  Peppers 

28.79 

2,066.28 

90.6 

86 

5,773 

92.2 

19  Other  Vegetables 

28.52 

2,094.80 

91.8 

90 

5,863 

93.7 

20  Lemons 

27.84 

2,122.64 

93.0 

65 

5,928 

94.7 

21  Nectarines 

25.17 

2,147.81 

94.1 

80 

6,008 

96.0 

22  Corn 

22.95 

2,170.76 

95.1 

43 

6,051 

96.7 

23  Fertilizers,  Peat, 
Garden  Chemicals 

18.82 

2,189.58 

96.0 

15 

6,066 

96.9 

24  Blueberries 

15.24 

2,204.82 

96.6 

18 

6,084 

97.2 

25  Mushrooms 

14.79 

2,219.61 

97.2 

31 

6,115 

97.7 

Product  Group 

Sales 

Cumu- 
lated S 

■    ■■ 

Cumu-      Unit 
lated  %    Sales 

Cumu- 
lated     Cumii- 
Units    lated  % 

PRODUCE  (continued) 

26  Melons 

8.10 

2.227.71 

97.6 

10 

6,125      97.9 

27  Cauliflower 

7.88 

2,235.59 

98.0 

16 

6,141      98.1 

28  Grapefruit 

7.37 

2,242.96 

98.3 

13 

6,154      98.3 

29  Fresh  Flowers  & 

Foliage  Plants 

5.53 

2,248.49 

98.6 

4 

6,158      98.4 

30  Spinach 

5.27 

2,253.76 

98.8 

17 

6,175      98.7 

31  Pineapple 

3.92 

2,257.68 

99.0 

6 

6,181      98.8 

32  Cherries 

3.44 

2,261.12 

99.1 

6 

6,187      98.9 

33  Other  Fruit 

3.05 

2,264.17 

99.2 

12 

6,199      99.1 

34  Radishes 

2.89 

2,267.06 

99.3 

15 

6,214      99.3 

35  Limes 

2.21 

2,269.27 

99.4 

3 

6,217      99.3 

36  Beans 

2.11 

2,271.38 

99.6 

7 

6,224      99.4 

37  Sweet  Potatoes  &  Yams 

1.85 

2.273.23 

99.6 

8 

6.232      99.6 

38  Wild  Bird  Seed 

1.56 

2,274.79 

99.7 

3 

6.235      99.6 

39  Asparagus 

1.47 

2,276.26 

99.8 

4 

6,239      99.7 

40  Avocados 

1.47 

2.277.73 

99.8 

5 

6,244      99.8 

41  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits 

1.23 

2,278.96 

99.9 

3 

6,247      99.8 

42  Squash 

.89 

2,279.85 

99.9 

3 

6,250      99.9 

43  Apricots 

.74 

2,280.59 

100.0 

2 

6,252      99.9 

44  Rhubarb 

.72 

2,281.31 

100.0 

4 

6,256    100.0 

45  Parsley 

.46 

.2,281.77 

100.0 

3 

6,259    100.0 

46  Eggplant 

.28 

2,282.05 

100.0 

1 

6,260    100.0 

|  DAIRY 

1  Cheese,  Cheese  Spreads 

631.48 

631.48 

22.4 

1,357 

1,357      19.7 

2  Eggs 

534.42 

1,165.90 

41.4 

1,118 

2,475      35.9 

3  Milk,  Fluid 

476.54 

1,642.44 

58.3 

1,458 

3,933      57.1 

4  Ice  Cream  &  Sherbets 

409.13 

2,051.57 

72.9 

725 

4,658      67.6 

5  Margarine 

301.09 

2,352.66 

83.5 

1,141 

5.799      84.1 

6  Butter 

251.41 

2,604.07 

92.4 

331 

6,130      88.9 

7  Refrigerated 

Biscuits  &  Doughs 

71.22 

2,675.29 

95.0 

357 

6,487      94.1 

8  Salads 

61.34 

2,736.63 

97.2 

148 

6,635      96.2 

9  Cream 

54.69 

2,791.32 

99.1 

137 

6,772      98.3 

10  Non-Carbonated  Drinks 

24.79 

2,816.11 

100.0 

120 

6,892     100.0 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1  Meat,  Fish 

366.54 

366.54 

36.3 

276 

276      10.2 

2  Vegetables 

263.83 

630.37 

62.4 

1,026 

1,302      48.2 

3  Pot  Pies,  Dinners, 
Casseroles 

153.44 

783.81 

77.6 

456 

1,758      65.1 

4  Juices 

119.34 

903.15 

89.4 

670 

2,428      89.9 
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PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Product  Group 

:  r 

$            Cumu-       Cumu- 
Sales         lated*      lated  % 

!'      "     )'■■'  ■■"■'■■■ii»- ,'". — 

Cumu- 
Unit       lated     Cumu- 
Sales       Units    lated  % 

FROZEN  FOODS  (continued) 

5  Cakes,  Pies,  Pastry 

60.39       963.54 

95.4 

121      2,549      94.4 

6  Fruits 

11.84        975.38 

96.6 

49     2,598      96.2 

7  Italian 

11.60        986.98 

97.8 

29     2,627      97.3 

8  Other,  Frozen 

7.87        994.85 

98.5 

21      2,648      98.0 

9  Cookies,  Rolls,  Other  Doughs 
10  Chinese  &  Mexican 

6.31      1,001.16 
5.22     1,006.38 

99.1 
99.7 

30     2,678      99.1 
10     2,688      99.6 

11  Soups 

3.36     1,009.74 

100.0 

12     2,700    100.0 

GROCERY 

1  Cigarettes 

1,435.99     1,435.99 

9.6 

581 

581        1.1 

2  Bread  &  Rolls 

1,137.29     2,573.28 

17.2 

4,687 

5,268      10.3 

3  Soft  Drinks 

597.54     3,170.82 

21.2' 

•5,007 

10,275      20.0 

4  Coffee,  Regular 

562.84     3,733.66 

25.0 

451 

10,726      21.0 

5  Sugar 

494.51      4,228.17 

28.3 

903 

11,629      22.7 

6  Cereals,  Cold 

489.12     4,717.29 

31.6 

1,430 

13,059      25.5 

7  Cakes 

473.54     5,190.83 

34.8 

1,486 

14,545      28.4 

8  Soap  Powder  &  Tablets 

409.71      5,600.54 

37.5 

623 

15,168      29.6 

9  Cookies,  Pkgd 

342.78     5,943.32 

39.8 

754 

15,922      31.1 

10  Potato  Chips, 
Pretzels,  etc. 

334.67     6,277.99 

42.0 

1,046 

16,968      33.2 

11  Candy  &  Cough  Drops 

274.19     6,552.18 

43.9 

1,170 

18,138     35.4 

12  Soup,  Canned 

271.30     6,823.48 

45.7 

1,894 

20,032      39.1 

13  Beer,  Ale 

250.69    7,074.17 

47.4 

250 

20,282      39.6 

14  Coffee,  Instant 

244.22     7,318.39 

49.0 

251 

20,533      40.1 

15  Dog  Food,  Dry 

232.44     7,550.83 

50.6 

261    20,794     40.6 

16  Toilet  Soap 

205.51     7,756.34 

52.0 

1,027   21,821      42.6 

17  Cake,  Cookie,  Pie  Mixes 

195.24     7,951.58 

53.3 

670  22,491      43.9 

18  Liquid  Soap  &  Detergent 

19  Strained  Foods  &  Juices, 

Baby 

194.43     8,146.01 
187.78     8,333.79 

54.6 
55.9 

379   22,870      44.7 
1,674  24,544     48.0 

20  Toilet  Tissue 

176.14     8,509.93 

57.0 

630  25,174     49.2 

21  Crackers,  Toasted 
Products 

164.47     8,674.40 

58.1 

499  25,673      50.2 

22  Salad  Dressings 

23  Baked  Beans 

154.00     8,828.40 
148.08     8,976.48 

59.2 
60.2 

410   26,083      51.0 
905   26,988      52.7 

24  Family  Flour 

134.70     9,111.18 

61.0 

177   27,165      53.1 

25  Other  Laundry  Supplies 

26  Powders  &  Tablet 

Flavorings 

27  Tomato  Paste,  Puree, 

Sauce,  Aspic 

28  Tuns,  Canned 

126.84     9,238.02 

126.80     9,364.82 

125.73     9,490.55 
124.59    9,615.14 

61.9 

62.8 

63.6 
64.4 

242  27,407     53.6 

1,702  29,109     56.9 

854  29,963      58.5 
453  30,416     59.4 

PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


Individual  bottles  and  cans 


Product  Group 

s 

Sales 

-— — < — i 

Cumu- 
lated % 

9,738.69 

Cumu- 
lated % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Curr 

lated 

GROCERY  (continued) 

29  Peanut  Butter 

123.55 

65.2 

219 

30,635 

5S 

30  Fruit  Juices  &  Blends 

123.27 

9,861.96 

66.1 

357 

30,992 

6C 

31  Ammonia,  Bleaches, 
Bluing 

120.07 

9,982.03 

66.9 

306 

31,298 

-:: 

32  Pickles 

33  Catsup 

119.03 
111.54 

10,101.06 
10,212.60 

67.7 
68.4 

298 
694 

31,596 
32,290 

61 
6- 

34  Oils,  Cooking  &  Salad 

110.91 

10,323.51 

69.2 

206 

32,496 

6- 

35  Shortening 

108.29 

10,431.80 

69.9 

167 

32,663 

6- 

36  Fruit  Drinks,  Canned 

108.15 

10,539.95 

70.7 

368 

33,031 

St 

37  Canned  Milk 

105.43 

10,645.38 

71.3 

818 

33,849 

6£ 

38  Ail-Purpose  Cleaner 

105.21 

10,750.59 

72.0 

221 

34,070 

6£ 

39  Dog  Food,  Canned 

101.93 

10,852.52 

72.8 

735: 

34,805 

61 

40  Peaches 

99.18 

10,951.70 

73.4 

423 

35,228 

6i 

41  Pie  Fillings 

96.15 

11,047.85 

74.0 

340 

35,568 

6$ 

42  Facial  Tissue 

90.25 

11,138.10 

74.7 

453 

36,021 

7( 

43  Preserves  &  Jams 

89.87 

11,227.97 

75.2 

205 

36,226 

7( 

44  Fruit  Cocktail,  Salad,  Mixed 

89.06 

11,317.03 

75.9 

407 

36,633 

71 

45  Puddings,  Desserts,  Cream 
Pie  Filling 

86.73 

11,403.76 

76.4 

705 

37,338 

7: 

46  Cat  Food,  Canned,  Dry 

83.58 

11,487.34 

77.0 

642 

37,980 

V 

47  Paper  Towels,  Holders 

81.82 

11,569.16 

77.6 

256 

38,236 

7i 

48  Macaroni,  Dry 

81.69 

11,650.85 

78.1 

284 

38.520 

7i 

49  Corn 

77.03 

11,727.88 

78.6 

500 

39,020 

ft 

50  Beans,  Green,  Wax,  Canned: 

51  Straws,  Polybags,  Other 

76.90 
75.92 

11,804.78 
11,880.70 

79.1 
79.6 

438 
219 

39,458 
39,677 

52  Tea,  Bags 

72.81 

11,953.51 

80.1 

124 

39,801 

7) 

53  Applesauce 

70.68 

12,024.19 

80.6 

420 

40,221 

71 

54  Beef  &  Lamb  Comb., 
Gravies 

67.63 

12,091.82 

81.0 

162 

40,383 

71 

55  Noodles,  Dry 

65.72 

12,157.54 

81.5 

211 

40,594 

7! 

56  Luncheon  Meats,  Ham- 
Chopped  &  Deviled 

65.01 

12,222.55 

81.9 

154 

40,748 

7! 

57  Pineapple 

63.85 

12,286.40 

82.3 

243 

40.991 

S( 

58  Syrups,  Molasses 

61.54 

12,347.94 

82.8 

135 

41,126 

8( 

59  Peas 

60.36 

12,408.30 

83.1 

376 

41,502 

8] 

60  Spices 

59.69 

12,467.99 

83.6 

176 

41,678 

81 

61  Canning  Supplies 

58.82 

12.526.81 

84.0 

283 

41.961 

8; 

62  Cigars,  Smoking  Tobacco 

63  Wine,  Liquors 

57.14 
53.68 

12,583.95 
12,637.63 

84.3 
84.7 

282 
23 

42,243 
42,266 

Si 

8; 

64  Candy  Bars 

51.88 

12,698.51 

85.0 

700 

42,966 

;- 

65  Sauces 

50.76 

12,740.27 

85.4 

172 

43,138 

8* 

68  Chewing  Gum 

48.34 

12,788.61 

S5.7 

602 

43,740 

8! 

con  tun 
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How  dollar  sales  and  unit  sales  accumulate  in  major  store  depts. 


Product  Group 
GROCERY  (continued) 

67  Powdered  Milk 

68  Fruit,  Dried 

69  Polish,  Wax,  Removers, 

Appliers 

70  Macaroni,  Spaghetti  & 

Noodle  Dinners 

71  Gelatin  Desserts 

72  Frosting,  Fudge,  Mixes, 

Cake  Decorations 

73  Aluminum  Foil 

74  Rice 

75  Beans-Brown,  Kidney, 

Mexican,  Red 

76  Cereals,  Hot 

77  Wax  Paper  &  Plastic  Wrap 

78  Beans 

79  Spaghetti,  Dry 

80  Nuts-Salted,  Procd  &  Plain 

81  Chewing  Tobacco,  Snuff 

82  Potatoes 

83  Potted  Meat  &  Spreads, 

Sge,  Wieners 

84  Scouring  Powders 

85  Spaghetti  W/Meat,  Ravioli, 

Pizza  Mix 

86  Sanitary  Napknis 

87  Pancake,  Buckwt,  &  Waffle 

Flour  &  Mxs. 

88  Milk  Substitutes 

89  Borax,  Drain  Clnrs, 

Sal  Soda 

90  Corned  Beef,  Hash,  Roast 

Beef  Hash 

91  Bowl  Cleaners 

92  Oriental  Foods 

93  Olives 

94  Horseradish,  Mustard 

95  Tea,  Instant 

96  Salmon 

97  Cocoa,  Hot  Chocolate 

98  Paper  Napkins 

99  Vinegar 

100  Tomato  Juice 

101  Citrus  Salad  &  Sections 

102  Biscuit  Flour  &  Mixes 

103  Scouring  Pads 

104  Mayonnaise 

105  Pizza  Mixes 

106  Relishes 

107  Soup,  Dehydrated 

108  Pears 

109  Jelly 

110  Toppings,  Dessert 


$  Cumu- 

Sales         lated  J 


Cumu- 
Cumu-     Unit        lated       Cumu- 
lated %   Sales       Units      lated  % 


46.41    12,835.02 
46.14    12,881.16 


86.0 
86.3 


61    43,801 
116   43,917 


45.58  12,972.69 

45.33  13,018.02 

44.93  13,062.95 

44.58  13,107.53 

43.51  13,151.04 


87.0 
87.2 


139  44,116 
400  44,516 


87.6  169  44,685 
87.9  116  44,801 
88.1   111  44,912 


42.81 
42.73 
42.38 
42.29 
42.04 
41.29 
40.78 
40.05 


13,193.85 
13,236.58 
13,278.96 
13,321.25 
13,363.29 
13,404.58 
13,445.36 
13,485.41 


38.74  13,524.15 

37.38  13,561.53 

37.04  13,598.57 

36.77  13,635.34 

36.64  13,671.98 

35.42  13,707.40 


88.4 
88.7 
89.0 
89.3 
89.6 
89.9 
90.1 
90.4 

90.7 
90.9 

91.1 
91.4 

91.7 
91.9 


321  45,233 

145  45,378 

170  45,548 

166  45,714 

131  45,845 

62  45,907 

204  46,111 

93  46,204 

189  46,393 

226  46,619 

97  46,716 

65  46,781 

106  46,887 

64  46,951 


33.37 
32.49 
32.34 
32.29 
31.70 
31.38 
30.54 
29.87 
29.50 
29.08 
28.75 
27.28 
26.97 
25.79 
25.30 
24.86 
24.40 
24.04 
23.89 
23.57 
23.11 


13,776.11 
13,808.60 
13,840.94 
13,873.23 
13,904.93 
13,936.31 
13,966.85 
13,996.72 
14,026.22 
14,055.30 
14,084.05 
14,111.33 
14,138.30 
14,164.09 
14,189.39 
14,214.25 
14,238.65 
14,262.69 
14,286.58 
14,310.15 
14,333.26 


92.3 
92.6 
92.8 
93.0 
93.2 
93.4 
93.6 
93.8 
94.0 
94.2 
94.4 
94.6 
94.8 
95.0 
95.1 
95.2 
95.4 
95.6 
95.8 
95.9 
96.0 


69  47,084 

100  47,184 
88  47,272 

70  47,342 
157  47,499 
120  47,619 

52  47,671 

61  47,732 

151  47,883 

90  47,973 

113  48,086 

103  48,189 

86  48,275 

106  48,381 

54  48,435 

54  48,489 

93  48,582 

101  48,683 
75  48,758 
73  48,831 
77  48,908 


85.6 
85.8 


45.95  12,927.11  86.7   60  43,977   85.9 


86.2 
87.0 

87.3 
87.5 
87.8 

88.4 
88.7 
89.0 
89.3 
89.6 
89.7 
90.1 
90.3 

90.7 

91.1 

91.3 
91.4 

91.6 
91.7 


35.34  13,742.74  92.1    64  47,015   91.9 


92.0 
92.1 
92.4 
92.5 
92.8 
93.0 
93.1 
93.3 
93.6 
93.7 
94.0 
94.1 
94.3 
94.5 
94.6 
94.7 
94.9 
95.1 
95.2 
95.4 
95.6 


Product  Croup 

$ 

Sales 

Cumu-         Cumu- 
lated $       lated  % 

Unit 
Sales 

Cumu- 
lated 
Units 

Cumu- 
lated % 

GROCERY  (continued} 

111  Asparagus 

21.53 

14,354.79 

96.2 

71 

48,979 

95.7 

112  Insecticides 

20.77 

14,375.56 

96.4 

25 

49,004 

95.8 

113  Apricots 

19.10 

14,394.66 

96.5 

84 

49,088 

95.9 

114  Mushrooms 

18.16 

14,412.82 

96.6 

60 

49,148 

96.0 

115  Miscellaneous  Groceries 

17.58 

14,430.40 

96.7 

40 

49,188 

96.1 

116  Beans  &  Peas,  Dry 

17.22 

14,447.62 

96.9 

85 

49,273 

96.3 

117  Spinach 

17.08 

14,464.70 

97.0 

110 

49,383 

96.5 

118  Potatoes,  Sweet 

16.36 

14,481.06 

97.0 

58 

49,441 

96.6 

119  Salt 

120  Corn  Meal,  Potato  Meal 

16.24 

14,497.30 

97.2 

144 

49,585 

96.9 

14.06 

14,511.36 

97.3 

37 

49,622 

97.0 

121  Freeze  Mix,  Malt  Syrup 

13.87 

14,525.23 

97.4 

24 

49,646 

97.0 

122  Chicken  &  Turkey  Dinners 

13.64 

14,538.87 

97.5 

29 

49,675 

97.1 

123  Beets 

12.87 

14,551.74 

97.6 

91 

49,766 

97.2 

124  Cherries 

12.50 

14,564.24 

97.6 

53 

49,819 

97.3 

125  Popcorn  Kernels 

12.40 

14,576.64 

97.7 

40 

49,859 

97.4 

126  Yeast 

12.19 

14,588.83 

97.8 

102 

49,961 

97.6 

127  Gourmet  Items 

12.04 

14,600.87 

97.9 

33 

49,994 

97.7 

128  Pickle  Specialties 

11.75 

14,612.62 

98.0 

29 

50,023 

97.7 

129  Honey 

11.71 

14,624.33 

98.0 

24 

50,047 

97.8 

130  Baking  Powder,  Baking  Soda 

11.57 

14,635.90 

98.1 

78 

50,125 

97.9 

131  Household  Deodorants 

10.63 

14,646.53 

98.2 

18 

50,143 

98.0 

132  Lima  Beans 

10.54 

14,657.07 

98.2 

81 

50,224 

98.1 

133  Macaroni  &  Spaghetti, 
Without  Meat 

10.30 

14,667.37 

98.3 

53 

50,277 

98.2 

134  Kraut,  Cabbage 

10.22 

14,677.59 

98.4 

60 

50,337 

98.4 

135  Pie  Crust  Mixes 

9.87 

14,687.46 

98.5 

44 

50,381 

98.4 

136  Sugar  Substitutes 

9.77 

14,697.24 

98.5 

14 

50,395 

98.5 

137  Sardines 

9.27 

14,706.51 

98.6 

48 

50,443 

98.6 

138  Tartar  Sauce,  Etc. 

9.19 

14,715.70 

98.7 

19 

50,462 

98.6 

139  Soap  Flakes 

9.19 

14,724.89 

98.7 

18 

50,480 

98.6 

140  Vegetable  Juices 

9.01 

14,733.90 

98.8 

33 

50,513 

98.7 

141  Chocolate  Syrup 

8.88 

14,742.78 

98.8 

48 

50,561 

98.8 

142  Other  Vegs. 

8.49 

14,751.27 

98.9 

48 

50,609 

98.9 

143  Starch 

8.47 

14,759.74 

98.9 

28 

50,637 

98.9 

144  Cocoanut 

8.20 

14,767.94 

99.0 

20 

50,657 

99.0 

145  Mixed  Veg. 

7.74 

14,775.68 

99.1 

37 

50,694 

99.0 

146  Sandwich  Spread 

7.59 

14,783.27     99.1 

20 

50,714 

99.0 

147  Other  Package  Flour  &  Mixes 

7.27 

14,790.54 

99.2 

20 

50,734 

99.1 

148  Muffin  Mixes,  Corn  Bread  Mix 

7.18 

14,797.72 

99.2 

41 

50,775 

99.2 

149  Chili,  Mexican  Comb't'ns 

7.13 

14,804.85 

99.2 

20 

50,795 

99.2 

150  Baking  Chocolate 

7.04 

14,811.89 

99.3 

22 

50,817 

99.2 

151  Apple  Butter,  Etc. 

6.47 

14,818.36 

99.3 

20 

50,837 

99.3 

152  Brooms,  Brushes 

6.24 

14,824.60 

99.3 

3 

50,840 

99.3 

153  Apples,  Berries,  Figs 

6.11 

14,830.71 

99.4 

20 

50,860 

99.3 

154  Glass  Cleaners,  Sprayers 

5.44 

14,836.15 

99.4 

14 

50,874 

99.4 

155  Maraschino  Cherries 

5.37 

14,841.52 

99.5 

15 

50,889 

99.4 

156  Tea,  Packaged 

4.74 

14,846.26 

99.5 

21 

50,910 

99.4 

157  Other  Fish 

4.64 

14,850.90     99.6 

12 

50,922 

99.5 

158  Extracts,  Colorings 

4.62 

14,855.52     99.6 

21 

50,943 

99.5 

159  Peas  &  Carrots 

4.22 

14,859.74 

99.6 

21 

50,964 

99.6 

160  Plums  &  Prunes 

4.17 

14,863.91 

99.6 

16 

50,980 

99.6 
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PROGRESSIVE  GROCER 


eiOCERY  (continued) 

1 

$          Cum*      Cum* ' 

Sales   |    lated*     lated%>; 

;  Eumu- 
Unit  |  lated    ■  Cumu- ■, 
Sales  |   Units    fated!  % 

j 

'    1;    . 

161  Cranberry  Sauce 

4.10   14,868.01 

99.7 

19  '50,999 

99.7 

162  Dry  Cleaner 

3.94  114,871.95 

99.7 

5  i51,004 

99.7 

163  Bouillon  Cubes, 
Instant  Broth 

3.93  ■  14,875.88 

99.7 

17  51,021 

99.7 

164  Corn  Starch 

3.61 

14,879.49 

99.8 

19  51,040 

99.7 

165  Greens,  Okra 

3.56 

14,883.05 

99.8 

25  51,065 

99.8 

166  Light  Bulbs 

3.32 

14,886.37 

99.8 

12  51,077 

99.8 

167  Pablum,  Formulae,  Simllac 

3.04 

14,889.41 

99.8 

12  51,089 

99.8 

168  Cake  Flour 

2.87 

14,892.28 

99.8 

8  j  51,097 

99.8 

169  Potatoes,  White 

2.84 

14,895.12 

99.9 

25   51,122 

99.9 

170  Chili  &  Cocktail  Sauces 

2.63 

14,897.75 

99.9 

10   51,132 

99.9 

171  Carrots 

2.51 

14,900.26 

99.9 

18 1 51,150 

99.9 

172  Mops,  Mop  Handles, 
Mop  Heads 

2.48 

14,902.74 

99.9 

2151,152 

100.0 

173  Pimentos 

2.47 

14,905.21 

99.9 

10  51,162 

100.0 

174  Stove  Polish 

1.97 

14,907.18 

99.9 

2   51,164 

100.0 

175  Cloths 

1.86 

14,909.04 

99.9 

4  51,168 

100.0 

176  Nuts-Whole  &  Chopped 

1.76 

14,910.80 

100.0 

5   51,173 

100.0 

177  Waterless  Soap,  Oils 

1.50 

14,912.30 

100.0 

2J51.175 

100.0 

178  Metal  Polish 

1.46 

14,913.76 

100.0 

4   51,179 

100.0 

179  Lye,  Lime 

1.42 

14,915.18 

100.0 

6  51,185 

100.0 

180  Lentils,  Peas 

1.25 

14,916.43 

100.0 

8  51,193 

100.0 

181  Marshmallow  Creme 

1.19 

14,917.62 

100.0 

5  !  51,198 

100.0 

1     NON  FOODS                                                                                                         ! 

1  Housewares 

333.85 

333.85 

18.6 

673  \      673 

19.0 

2  Apparel  &  Accessories 

298.08 

631.93 

35.1; 

453'   1,126 

31.8 

3  Promotional  Merchandise 

254.03 

885.96 

49.2 

343  |   1,469 

41.5 

4  Magazines  &  Books 

204.48 

1,090.44 

60.6 

725     2,194 

62.0 

5  Tooth  Paste 

81.20 

1,171.64 

65.1 

157  I  2,351 

66.5 

6  Razors,  Blades 

68.99 

1,240.63 

69.0 

105     2,456 

69.4 

7  Head  &  Stomach  Remedies 

63.47 

1,304.10 

72.4 

135     2,591 

73.2 

8  Toys 

59.19 

1,363.29 

75.8 

151     2,742 

77.5 

9  Hair  Lotion,  Spray,  Set 

57.26 

1,420.55 

79.0 

77     2,819 

79.7 

10  Shampoos 

53.37 

1,473.92 

81.9 

80  |  2,899 

82.0 

11  First  Aid  Supplies 

43.08 

1,517.00 

84.3 

77     2,976 

84.1 

12  Deodorants 

41.02 

1,558.02 

86.6 

52     3,028 

85.6 

13  Pet  Supplies 

33.89 

1,591.91 

88.4 

75     3,103 

87.7 

14  Mouthwash 

33.14 

1,625.05 

90.3 

55     3,158 

89.2 

15  School  &  Writing  Supplies 

30.65 

1,655.70 

92.0 

111     3,269 

92.4 

16  Shaving  Preparations  & 
Lotions 

28.28 

1,683.98 

93.6 

42     3,311 

93.6 

17  Other  Beauty  Aids, 
Cosmetics 

27.68 

1,711.66 

95.1 

55  i  3,366 

95.1 

18  Miscellaneous 

17.08 

1,728.74 

96.0 

39     3,405 

96.3 

19  Baby  Oils,  Supplies 

15.80 

1,744.54 

97.0 

37     3,442 

97.3 

20  Creams,  Lotions 

14.19 

1,758.73 

97.8 

25     3,467 

98.0 

21  Laxatives 

12.38 

1,771.11 

98.4 

30  ;  3,497 

98.9 

22  Tooth  Powder 

10.19 

1,781.30 

99.0 

19     3,516 

99.4 

23  Medicines 

7.46 

1,788.76 

99.4 

6     3,522 

99.6 

24  Cold  &  Cough  Remedies 

25  Other  Dental  Aids 

7.02 

1,795.98 

99.8 

!        9     3,531 

99.8 

l    3.74    1,799.52 

100.0 

7    3,538 

100.0 

How  individual  grocery?  &  non-foods 

items  contribute  to  total  unit  sales 

in  a  Small  Town  Super  Market 

No.  of  %  to 

Weekly  Unit  Sales  Items  Total 

300  or  more    9  0.2 

200-299    14  0.3 

150-199    29  0.6 

97-149    139  2.9 

49-96    240  5.0 

25-48    398  8.3 

13-24 565  11.8 

7-12    762  15.9 

4-6    948  19.8 

3  or  less 1686  35.2 

Total  4790  100.0 

UptolCase  3961  82.7 

Average  unit  sales  per  week:  16 

fDoes  not  include  fresh  baked  goods. 

The  small  town  super  market  shows  52  items  in 
the  150  units  per  week  and  over  category.  This  is 
more  than  three  times  the  number  of  items  in  this 
volume  than  the  composite  of  sales  in  10  stores 
reveals.  Thus  the  overall  pattern  of  sales  in  the 
small  town  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  aver- 
age store  with  more  fast  sellers  and  fewer  slow 
sellers  and  a  low  82.7  per  cent  of  items  in  the  rela- 
tively slow  moving  three  or  less  units  per  week  cate- 
gory. 


Private  label  index  of  dollar  &  unit  sales 

in  a  small  town  super  market 

for  selected  product  categories 

(Base  100  equals  average  sales  in  stores  serving  all  types  of  neighborhoods) 


Product  Category 

Juices,  Frozen 91 

Coffee,  Regular 98 

Fruits,  Canned  143 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry..  127 

Tomatoes,  Paste, 

Sauce,  etc 96 

Juices,  Canned  102 

Jelly  118 

Peanut  Butter 142 


Unit 
$  Sales  Sales 
Index    Index 


100 
107 
136 
117 


Unit 
$  Sales  Sales 
Index     Index 


106 

88 

112 

128 


Product  Category 

Candy  113 

Peaches,  Canned ....  119 

Pineapple,  Canned..  151 

Catsup 98 

Tomato  Juice    106 

Mayonnaise    146 

Peas,  Canned   112 

Corn,  Canned   99 


114 
113 
157 
113 
103 
132 
112 
97 
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This  index  of  private  label  sales  in  selected  product  cate- 
gories in  a  small  town  super  market  reveals  the  ups  and 
downs  of  private  label  appeal  to  the  small  town  shopper. 
In  each  instance,  100  represents  the  average  so  that 
canned  fruits,  for  example,  show  up  as  ringing  up  43 
per  cent  more  dollar  sales  of  private  label  product  than 
the  average  store  moves. 
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How  a  typical 


family's  $1325 


budget  is  spent 
and  how  store 
sales  break  down 
in  this  type  ol 


Here  is  a  direct  comparison  of 
how  families  in  the  small  town 
spend  their  food  and  grocery 
product  dollars  and  how  super 
market  sales  in  this  type  of 
community  break  down.  The 
figures  in  both  instances  are 
based  on  average  annual  small 
town  family  expenditures.  The 
significant  variations  between 
family  purchases  and  store 
sales  in  major  store  depart- 
ments and  product  categories 
in  the  grocery  department  are 
very  few.  First,  the  store  does 
not  appear  to  be  selling  up  to 
the  potential  indicated  by 
family  expenditures  for  meats 
and  dairy  products.  Second, 
the  store  appears  to  be  selling 
a  greater  amount  of  grocery 
products  than  average  family 
expenditures  would  indicate  is 
normal  for  the  area.  The  store 
is  being  shopped  more  than 
normal  for  grocery  products 
and  less  than  normal  for 
meats  and  dairy  products. 


Family  P 

Units 
',   to 
No.           Total 

urchases 
Dollars 
','  to 
Amount         Total 

Store 

Units 

'•;  to 

No.           Total 

Sales 

Dollars 

r;  to 

Amount         Total 

TOTAL  STORE 

2824 

100.0%  S1325 

100.0% 

2824 

100.0%  $1325 

100.0% 

MEAT 

350 

12.4 

361 

27.2 

240 

8.5 

305 

23.0 

PRODUCE 

336 

11.9 

131 

9.9 

251 

8.9 

126 

9.5 

DAIRY 

311 

11.0 

128 

9.7 

229 

8.1 

102 

7.7 

FROZEN  FOODS 

113 

4.0 

43 

3.2 

99 

3.5 

45 

3.4 

GROCERY 

1607 

56.9 

598 

45.2 

1875 

66.4 

667 

50.3 

Baby  Foods 

37 

1.3 

4 

0.3 

62 

2.2 

8 

0.6 

Baking  Mixes 

45 

1.6 

16 

1.2 

51 

1.8 

23 

1.7 

Baking  Needs 

25 

0.9 

6 

0.5 

17 

0.6 

5 

1.4 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  Etc. 

17 

0.6 

19 

1.4 

11 

0.4 

13 

1.0 

Bread  &  Rolls 

210 

7.4 

54 

4.1 

170 

6.0 

50 

3.8 

Cakes 

34 

1.2 

30 

2.3 

54 

1.9 

21 

1.6 

Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

56 

2.0 

12 

0.9 

90 

3.2 

17 

1.3 

Cereals 

76 

2.7 

26 

2.0 

56 

2.0 

23 

1.8 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  Etc. 

40 

1.4 

81 

6.1 

40 

1.4 

68 

5.1 

Coffee 

28 

1.0 

32 

2.4 

25 

0.9 

37 

2.8 

Condiments,  Pickles,  Etc. 

82 

2.9 

26 

2.0 

71 

2.5 

23 

1.7 

Crackers,  Toasted  Prod. 

37 

1.3 

12 

0.9 

20 

0.7 

8 

0.6 

Cookies 

48 

1.7 

22 

1.7 

28 

1.0 

16 

1.2 

Fish,  Canned 

23 

0.8 

14 

1.1 

20 

0.7 

8 

0.6 

Fruits,  Canned 

52 

1.8 

12 

0.9 

79 

2.8 

23 

1.7 

Fruit,  Dried 

8 

0.3 

3 

0.2 

6 

0.2 

3 

0.2 

Household  Supplies 

48 

1.7 

18 

1.4 

65 

2.3 

29 

2.2 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

28 

1.0 

16 

1.2 

25 

0.9 

15 

1.1 

Juices,  Canned 

40 

1.4 

12 

0.9 

31 

1.1 

12 

0.9 

Macaroni  Products.  Dry 

23 

0.8 

7 

0.5 

23 

0.8 

8 

0.6 

Meat,  Prep'd  Food-Canned 

45 

1.6 

12 

0.9 

71 

2.5 

23 

1.7 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

31 

1.1 

6 

0.5 

34 

1.2 

8 

0.6 

Paper  Products 

101 

3.6 

29 

2.2 

76 

2.7 

27 

2.0 

Pet  Foods 

56 

2.0 

15 

1.1 

59 

2.1 

19 

1.4 

Salad  Dressings 

17 

0.6 

7 

0.5 

20 

0.7 

9 

0.7 

Shortening  &  Oils 

11 

0.4 

7 

0.5 

14 

0.5 

9 

0.7 

Snacks,  Desserts 

85 

3.0 

20 

1.5 

85 

3.0 

24 

1.8 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

62 

2.2 

28 

2.1 

76 

2.7 

35 

2.7 

Soft  Drinks 

*48 

1.7 

5 

0.4 

**246 

8.7 

32 

2.4 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

79 

2.8 

12 

0.9 

73 

2.6 

13 

1.0 

Sugar 

28 

1.0 

15 

1.1 

34 

1.2 

23 

1.7 

Tea 

8 

0.3 

3 

0.2 

8 

0.3 

5 

0.4 

Vegetables,  Canned 

71 

2.5 

14 

1.1 

121 

4.3 

24 

1.8 

Vegetables,  Dried 

8 

0.3 

3 

0.2 

14 

0.5 

5 

0.4 

NON-FOODS 

107 

3.8 

64 

4.8 

130 

4.6 

80 

6.1 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

25 

0.9 

19 

1.4 

37 

1.3 

25 

1.9 

Housewares 

28 

1.0 

21 

1.6 

25 

0.9 

17 

1.3 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

54 

1.9 

24 

1.8 

68 

2.4 

38 

2.9 

•  Prtdomlnmtlj  6  P«ck  lalti 


••   Inll.imal  tottiti  and  can, 
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48  major 
product  groups 
compare  in 
10  performance 


in  a  small  town 


super  market 

(Based  on  average  weekly  sales 
over  an  eight-week  period) 

tt  Measurements  in  these  col- 
umns reflect  actual  merchandise 
movements;  sales  data  on  these 
charts  have  been  adjusted  for 
comparability  and  may  not  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  linear 
feet  and  number  of  items  shown. 


tt 


Per  Shelf  Foot 


tt 


Per  Item 


Product  group 

$ 

Sales    : 

%  to ! 
Total  ! 

Unit    : 
Sales  ; 

%  to 
Total 

Lin. 

Shelf, 
Feet ! 

| 

$ 

Sales 

Unit 

Sales 

No. 
Items 

$ 

Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

MEAT 

$6,816.25; 

23.00 

6,549.6 

8.49 

*80.0   : 

$*132.57 

"127.3 

263 

$40.32 

38.7 

PRODUCE 

2,282.05! 

7.70 

6,253.6 

8.11 

*138.0 

*25.71 

*70.5 

144 

24.64 

67.5 

DAIRY 

2,816.11! 

9.50 

6,891.6 

8.93 

*68.0  ! 

"64.40 

'157.6 

395 

11. G9 

27.1 

FROZEN  FOODS 

1, 009.74 ( 

3.40 

2,699.4 

3.50 

*92.0 

*17.07 

M5.6 

330 

4.76 

12.7 

TOTAL  GROCERY 

14,917.62 

50.33 

51,204.7 

66.41 

2,544.4 

9.12 

31.3 

3,734 

6.21 

21.3 

Baby  Foods 

190.82 

.64 

1,686.0 

2.19 

67.4 

4.40 

38.9 

175 

1.70 

15.0 

Baking  Mixes 

504.591 

1.70 

1,413.2 

1.84 

59.9  ; 

13.10 

36.7 

192: 

4.09 

11.4 

Baking  Needs 

108.17 

.36 

420.9 

.55 

75.3 

2.23 

8.7 

61 

2.76 

10.7 

Beer,  Wine,  Mixes,  etc 

304.37; 

1.03 

272.4: 

.35 

86.5 

5.47 

4.9 

127- 

3.73 

3.3 

Bread,  Rolls 

1,137.291 

3.84 

4,687.3. 

6.07 

120.8 

14.64 

60.3 

126 

1.40 

57.8 

Cakes 

473.54| 

1.60 

1,485.6 

1.93 

69.9 

10.53 

33.0 

202 

3.65 

11.4 

Candy,  Gum 

374.41! 

1.27 

2,471.3 

3.21 

141.4 

4.12 

27.2 

220 

2.65 

17.5 

Cereals 

544.25| 

1.84 

1,615.3 

2.09 

72.9 

11.61 

34.5 

116 

7.30 

21.7 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  etc. 

1,533.91 1 

5.1*7 

1.067.5 1 

1.38 

80.3  : 

29.70 

20.7 

93 

25.65 

17.8 

Coffee 

807.06! 

2.72 

701. 6 

.91 

74.9 

16.76 

14.6 

58 

21.64 

18.8 

Condiments,  Pickles 

489.11 1 

1.65 

1,933.0 

2.51 

136.7 

5.56 

22.0 

265 

2.87 

11.3 

Crackers 

164.47  , 

.56  : 

499.4^ 

.65 

41.1 

6.22 

18.9 

59 

4.34 

13.2 

Cookies 

342.78 

1.16 

753.6: 

.98 

77.3 

6.90 

15.2 

113 

4.72 

10.4 

Fish,  Canned 

169.04! 

.57 

565.1 1 

.74 

25.5 

10.31 

34.5 

35 

7.51 

25.1 

Fruits,  Canned 

516.07! 

1.74 

2.204.9' 

2.86 

95.3  : 

8.42 

35.0 

139 

5.77 

24.7 

Fruit,  Dried 

46.14; 

.16 

115.8 

.15 

16.3 

4.40 

11.0 

13  j 

5.52 

13.9 

Household  Supplies 

657.39 

2.22 

1.733.7 

2.25 

133.9  ! 

7.63 

20.1 

210f 

4.87 

12.8 

Jams,  Jellies,  Spreads 

326.49 

1.10 

691.2 

.90 

75.0  . 

6.77 

14.3 

87; 

5.84 

12.4 

Juices,  Canned 

269.18: 

.90 

870.6 

1.13 

79.3 

5.28 

17.1 

69 

6.07 

19.6 

Macaroni  Products,  Dry 

189.45 

.64 

625.7 

.81 

53.4 

5.55 

18.2 

58 

5.08 

16.8 

Meat,  Prepared  Foods 

498.86, 

1.68.1 

1,905.3; 

2.48 

81.4 

9.53 

36.4 

147 

5.28 

20.2 

Milk,  Canned  &  Dry 

187.26! 

.63 

942.9 

1.22 

42.7 

6.82 

34.3 

19 

15.33 

77.2 

Paper  Products 

577.36 

1.95 

2.059.7 

2.67 

105.8 

8.49 

30.3 

126: 

7.13 

25.4 

Pet  Foods 

417.951' 

1.41 

1.638.4- 

2.12 

64.0 

10.15 

39.8 

92, 

7.06 

2^.7 

Salad  Dressings 

196.08; 

.66 

503.5 

.66 

42.8 

7.12 

18.3 

75 

4.07 

10.4 

Shortening  &  Oils 

219.20 

.74 

373.0 

.48 

48.1 

7.09 

12.1 

37 

9.21 

15.7 

Snacks,  Desserts 

543.17! 

1.83 

2,323.8 

3.01 

139.9 

6.04 

25.8 

221 

3.82 

36.4 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

818.84 

2.76 

2,046.9 

2.65 

94.1 

13.53 

33.8 

138, 

9.23 

23.1 

Soft  Drinks 

724.34! 

2.44 

•6.710.0 

8.70 

41.2 

27.34 

253.3 

133 

8.47 

78.5 

Soup,  Canned  &  Dry 

299. 27 1 

1.01 

2.013.0 

2.61 

55.0 

8.46 

56.9 

69 

6.74 

45.4 

Sugar 

494.51; 

1.67 

903.5 

1.17 

26.3 

29.24 

53.4 

9 

85.^-t 

156.1 

Tea 

108.93 

.37 

265.2 

.34 

18.1 

9.36 

22.8 

25 

6.78 

16.5 

Vegetables,  Canned 

538.64; 

1.82 

3,288.2 

4.26 

120.3 

6.96 

42.5 

161 

5.20 

31.8 

Vegetables,  Dried 

127.10! 

.43 

377.3' 

.49 

17.8 

11.10 

33.0 

46 

4.30 

12.8 

Misc.  Grocery 

■  17.58 

.06 

39.9 

.05 

63.8 

.43 

1.0 

18 

1.52 

3  _1 

TOTAL  NON-FOODS 

1,7999.52 

6.07 

3,536.9 

4.58 

535.8 

5.22 

10.3 

1,384 

2.02 

4.0 

Health  &  Beauty  Aids 

568.27, 

1.92 

967.5 

1.25 

153.9 

5.74 

9.8 

357 

2.48 

4.2 

Housewares 

333.85, 

1.13 

672.7 

.87 

108.1 

4.80 

9.7 

372 

1.40 

2.8 

Pet  Supplies 

33.S9J 

.11 

75.2 

.10 

11.0 

4.79 

10.6 

34 

1.55 

U 

Promotional  Merch. 

254.03 

.86 

343.4 

.45 

27.7 

14.26 

19.3 

172 

2.30 

3.1 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

298.08 

1.00: 

453.4 

.58 

78.9 

5.87 

8.9 

227 

2.04 

3.1 

Mags.,  Stationery  &  Toy 

3   294.32 1 

.99 

986.1 

1.28 

72.6 

6.30 

21.1 

210 

2.18 

^3 

Misc.  Non-Foods 

17. Osl 

.06 

38.6 

.05 

83.6  . 

.31 

.7 

12 

::: 

5.0 

TOTAL  STORE 


$29,641.29  100.00    77,135.8100.00   3,458.2       $13.33     34.7  6,250     $7.38    19.2 


*Floor  feet         •  Individual  bottles  and  cans. 
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*r) 


Based  on  average  weekly  grocery  sales  of  $14,917 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

BLEACH 

Cigarettes  (cont.) 

Brand  A,  2  Qt. 

24.95 

71 

Brand  N,  Sft.  Pak. 

Brand  A,  Gal. 

24.29 

44 

Brand  C,  Kg.  Cr.  Pr. 

Brand  B,  26  Oz. 

13.32 

17 

Brand  F,  Reg. 

CANDY 

Brand  P,  Reg. 

Brand  A,  Box 

17.46 

67 

Brand  0,  Kg. 

Brand  B,  Choc.  Bits,  12  Oz. 

16.13 

39 

Brand  Q,  Filt. 

CATSUP 

CLEANSERS 

Brand  A,  14  0z. 

43.85 

311 

Brand  A 

Brand  B,  14  Oz. 

20.56 

162 

COFFEE,   INSTANT 

CEREALS 

Brand  A,  14  0z. 

Brand  A,  15  Oz. 

32.12 

79 

Brand  B,  6  Oz. 

Brand  A,  18  0z. 

17.80 

46 

Brand  B,  14  Oz. 

Brand  B,  13  0z. 

17.14 

41 

Brand  A,  10  Oz. 

Brand  B,  18  0z. 

16.93 

50 

Brand  B,  10  Oz. 

Brand  A,  10V2  Oz. 

13.02 

42 

Brand  C,  lOOz. 

Brand  B,  15  Oz. 

12.68 

33 

COFFEE,  REGULAR 

CIGARETTES 

Brand  A,  2  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  A,  Reg. 

239.27 

96 

Brand  B,  3  Lb.  Bean 

Brand  B,  Reg. 

177.54 

73 

Brand  A,  3  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  C,  Kg.  Filt. 

131.94 

53 

Brand  A,  1  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  D,  Filt. 

121.12 

49 

Brand  C,  2  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  E,  Reg. 

113.86 

47 

Brand  D,  3  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  F,  Filt. 

63.02 

25 

Brand  E,  2  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  G,  Filt.  Cork 

54.15 

22 

Brand  B,  1  Lb.  Bean 

Brand  H,  Kg. 

50.22 

20 

Brand  A,  2  Lb.  Drip 

Brand  1,  Kg. 

41.36 

17 

Brand  D,  1  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  J,  Kg. 

40.37 

16 

Brand  A,  3  Lb.  Drip 

Brand  K,  Kg. 

30.52 

13 

Brand  C,  1  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  L,  Kg. 

27.57 

11 

Brand  A,  2  Lb.  Pulvrz. 

Brand  M,  Sft.  Pak. 

27.57 

11 

Brand  A,  1  Lb.  Drip 

Brand  G,  Kg. 

26.59 

11 

Brand  C,  2  Lb.  Drip 

Brand  N,  Filt. 

23.62 

10 

Brand  C,  3  Lb.  Reg. 

Brand  0,  Kg. 

20.68 

8 

COOKIES 

Brand  E,  Filt. 

20.68 

8 

Brand  A,  2  Lb. 

$  UNIT 

SALES     SALES 


18.71 
18.71 
18.33 
15.75 
15.44 
12.80 


32.07 
28.63 
28.05 
24.77 
21.80 
16.33 

64.82 
57.29 
41.49 
41.13 
35.55 
27.52 
25.66 
24.83 
24.52 
22.78 
21.17 
16.31 
14.49 
13.30 
12.65 
12.64 


18.99       28 


21 
33 
17 
23 
17 
13 

42 
28 
19 
52 
24 
13 
17 
35 
16 
31 
10 
21 
10 
17 
9 
6 


35.81        73 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


S  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


CRACKERS  &  TOASTED  PRODUCTS 

Brand  A,  2  Lb.  13.95       30 

Brand  A,  1  Lb.  13.61        64 

FABRIC   SOFTENER 

Brand  A,  33  Oz.  13.28        19 

FACIAL   &  TOILET  TISSUES 

Brand  A,  Asst.,  2  s. 

Brand  B,  Asst.,  400  Ct. 

Brand  C,  Asst.,  4  s. 

Brand  B,  Wht.,  400  Ct. 

Brand  D,  Asst.,  4  s. 

Brand  E,  Asst.,  4  s. 

Brand  F,  Asst.,  400  Ct. 

Brand  G,  Asst.,  Bg.  Rl. 

Brand  C,  White,  4  s. 

FISH,    CANNED 

Brand  A,  Tuna  Chunk,  6V2  Oz. 

Brand  B,  Tuna 

Brand  C,  Tuna,  Lt.  Mt.,  6  Oz. 

Brand  D,  Tuna,  Chunk 

FLOUR 

Brand  A,  5  Lb. 

Brand  B,  25  lb. 

FRUITS,   CANNED 

Brand  A,  Applesauce 

Brand  B,  Ch'ry  Pie  Fill. 

Brand  C,  SI.  Peach 

Brand  B,  Apple  Pie  Fill. 

Brand  A,  Grpfrt.  Sect. 

Brand  C,  Peach  Halves 

Brand  D,  Pineapple  Crush 

JAMS,    JELLIES   &   SPREADS 

Strbry.  Pres.,  2  Lb.  22.21       34 

JAR  LIDS 

Brand  A,  12  Ct.  24.92     148 

JUICES,    CANNED 

Brand  A,  Pineapple/Grpfr't.  Dr. 
46  Oz. 

Brand  B,  Punch,  46  Oz. 

Brand  A,  Tomato,  46  Oz. 

Brand  C,  Orange  Drk.,  46  Oz. 

Brand  D,  Orangeade,  46  Oz. 

LAUNDRY  DETERGENTS,  P 

Brand  A,  Gt. 

Brand  B,  Gt. 

Brand  C,  Kg. 

Brand  D,  Lge. 

Brand  C,  Gt. 

Brand  E 

Brand  A,  Lge. 

Brand  A,  Kg. 

Brand  C,  3  Lb.  1  Oz. 

Brand  F,  Gt. 

LAUNDRY   DETERGENT,   LIQUID 

Brand  A,  28  Oz.  12.58       24 

LUNCHEON  MEAT 

Brand  A,  12  Oz.  21.33       54 

Brand  B,  5  Oz.  18.90       81 


29.65 

131 

24.63 

119 

23.69 

71 

17.08 

84 

16.90 

56 

14.96 

46 

14.24 

72 

13.95 

41 

13.12 

41 

38.08 

151 

23.12 

77 

14.73 

89 

12.64 

25 

18.37 

37 

14.48 

7 

39.08 

297 

37.36 

112 

22.63 

89 

15.85 

48 

14.34 

58 

14.24 

58 

13.67 

68 

22.85 

89 

18.82 

56 

18.38 

71 

17.80 

71 

17.75 

57 

56.02 

U 

80 

23.73 

31 

20.40 

16 

17.75 

27 

15.73 

19 

15.61 

24 

14.75 

48 

14.36 

12 

14.03 

21 

13.93 

22 
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PRODUCT  GROUP 

$ 

SALES 

UNIT 
SALES 

Brand  B,  12  Oz. 

16.80 

38 

Brand  C,  12  0z. 

16.74 

35 

MILK,    EVAPORATED,   COND. 

Brand  A,  14!/2  Oz. 

57.92 

448 

Brand  B,  14V2  Oz. 

23.52 

158 

Brand  C,  11  Oz. 

20.27 

30 

Brand  A,  14!/2  Oz. 

16.59 

17 

PEANUT  BUTTER 

Brand  A,  18  0z. 

14.45 

25 

Brand  B,  4  Lb. 

13.43 

9 

PET  FOOD,  WET  &  DRY 

Brand  A,  Dog,  25  Lb. 

22.22 

8 

Brand  A,  Dog,  5  Lb. 

19.50 

30 

Brand  B,  Dog,  16  0z. 

18.07 

127 

Brand  C,  Dog,  36  Oz. 

16.89 

19 

Brand  D,  Dog,  25  Lb. 

14.96 

6 

Brand  A,  Dog,  10  Lb. 

14.55 

13 

Brand  F,  Dog,  25  Lb. 

14.45 

5 

Brand  E,  Cat,  1  Lb. 

14.43 

143 

Brand  F,  Dog,  10  Lb. 

14.10 

13 

Brand  G,  Dog,  25  Lb. 

13.59 

7 

Brand  F,  Dog,  36  Oz. 

12.81 

17 

PORK  &  BEANS 

Brand  A,  1  Lb. 

27.71 

274 

Brand  B,  52  Oz. 

26.18 

75 

Brand  C,  VA  Oz. 

14.81 

73 

POTATO  CHIPS 

Brand  A,  Cello. 

49.01 

142 

SALAD  DRESSINGS 

Brand  A,  Qt. 

24.77 

47 

Brand  B,  Qt. 

13.43 

9 

SHORTENINGS,   SOLID 

Brand  A,  3  Lb. 

35.25 

51 

Brand  B,  3  Lb. 

27.32 

33 

Brand  C,  1  Lb. 

13.44 

20 

SOFT  DRINKS 

Brand  A,  Cola,  6  Pk. 

62.00 

127 

Brand  B,  Root  Beer,  6  Pk. 

44.17 

91 

SOUP,  CANNED 

Brand  A,  Chck.  Noodle 

37.66 

235 

Brand  A,  Mushroom 

26.12 

162 

Brand  A,  Veg.  Beef 

20.04 

124 

Brand  A,  Vegetable 

17.27 

131 

SUGAR 

Brand  A,  5  Lb. 

259.26 

447 

Brand  A,  10  Lb. 

113.98 

102 

Brand  A,  25  Lb. 

51.62 

18 

Brand  A,  1  Lb. 

23.88 

141 

Brand  A,  1  Lb.  Lt.  Brown 

19.36 

114 

VEGETABLES,  CANNED 

Brand  A,  Gr.  Beans 

27.48 

189 

Brand  B,  Tomato  See.,  8  Oz. 

18.79 

185 

Brand  A,  Tomatoes 

17.86 

104 

Brand  B,  Tomato  See. 

14.45 

83 

Brand  C,  Yellow  Corn 

14.22 

89 

Brand  B,  Tomato 
Paste,  6  Oz. 

13.79 

124 

Brand  A,  Kidney  Beans 

13.03 

116 

Based  on  average  weekly  frozen  food  sales  of  $1,010 

$  UNIT 

PRODUCT  GROUP  SALES    SALES         PRODUCT  GROUP 


FISH 

Brand  A,  Brd.  Shrimp,  2  Lb.  12.36  6 

Brand  A,  Fish  Stick,  24  Oz.  11.41  13 

Brand  C,  Shrimp  Snacks,  2  Lb.  9.41  6 

Brand  A,  Brd.  Haddock  Stk., 

2  Lb.  8.21  7 

Brand  B,  Fish  Sticks,  10  Oz.  7.69  19 

Brand  A,  Perch,  1  &  2  Lb.  7.04  6 

Brand  B,  Perch,  1  Lb.  6.98  12 

Brand  A,  Brd.  Perch  Stk.,  2  Lb.  6.45  6 

Brand  C,  Fish  Sticks,  1  Lb.  6.12  9 

Brand  C,  Breaded  Shrimp, 

10  Oz.  5.44  8 

Brand  C,  Fish  Sticks,  8  Oz.  5.38  14 

Brand  D,  Shrimp  5.30  10 

FRUITS 

Strawberries  8.44  37 

JUICES 

Brand  A,  Lemonade,  6  Oz.  17.77  189 

Brand  A,  Orange,  6  Oz.  15.46  97 

Brand  A,  Orange,  12  Oz.  10.10  31 

Brand  B,  Orange,  6  Oz.  9.23  23 

Brand  A,  Lemonade,  6  Oz.  7.20  81 

Brand  C,  Grape,  12  Oz.  6.69  17 

MEAT 

Brand  C,  Turkey  42.03  8 

Brand  A,  Froz.  Cube  Stks.,  3  Lb.   18.85  8 

Brand  B,  Burgers,  3  Lb.  15.70  8 

Brand  C,  Beef  Burgers,  3  Lb.  12.74  7 

Brand  C,  Frozen  Breast,  1  Vi  Lb.     9.30  10 

Brand  C,  Beef  Stk.,  3  Lb.  8.38  4 

Brand  C,  Turkey  8.21  2 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


Meat  (cont.) 

Brand  C,  Bnless.  Turkey  Roll, 


1  &  2  Lb. 

7.25 

2 

Brand  D,SL  Turkey,  2  Lb. 

5.29 

3 

Brand  D,  SI.  Beef,  2  Lb. 

5.29 

3 

Brand  C,  Turkey  Leg  Roast, 
2V2  Lb. 

5.16 

10 

Brand  E,  BBQ  Ribs,  2  Lb. 

5.05 

3 

VEGETABLES 

Brand  A,  Crink.  Cut  Potato, 
2  Lb. 

17.87 

37 

Brand  B,  Crink.  Cut  Potato, 
5  Lb. 

11.71 

12 

Brand  A,  Peas,  lOOz. 

10.17 

66 

Brand  A,  Broccoli  Sprs.,  10  Oz. 

9.82 

48 

Brand  A,  Taters,  16  Oz. 

9.43 

54 

Brand  A,  Peas,  2  Lb. 

9.35 

19 

Brand  A,  Crink.  Cut 
Potato,  9  Oz. 

9.34 

69 

Brand  A,  Baby  Limas,  10  Oz. 

8.87 

42 

Brand  A,  Limas,  10  Oz. 

8.85 

42 

Brand  A,  Brussel 
Sprouts,  10  Oz. 

8.69 

33 

Brand  A,  Cauliflower,  10  Oz. 

7.10 

35 

Brand  A,  French  Fries,  2  Lb. 

6.98 

15 

Brand  A,  Cut  Corn,  10  Oz. 

6.64 

39 

Brand  A,  Broccoli  Cuts,  10  Oz. 

6.64 

39 

Brand  A,  Limas, 2  Lb. 

5.93 

11 

Brand  A,  Mixed  Vegt.,  lOOz. 

5.92 

29 

Brand  A,  Cut.  Gr.  Beans, 
1%  Lb. 

5.44 

10 

Brand  A,  French  Gr.  Beans,  9  Oz 

5.27 

25 

Brand  A,  French  Fries,  9  Oz. 

5.08 

37 
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Based  on  average  weekly  H&BA  sales  of  $568 
PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


BATH  OIL 

Brand  A,  16  Oz. 
BUBBLE  BATH 

Brand  A,  6  Oz. 
Brand  B,  bVi  Oz. 
Brand  C,  13  Oz. 
Brand  D,  Reg. 
DENTAL  ADHESIVE 
Brand  A,  4  Oz. 


3.65 

5.99 
3.92 
3.72 
3.43 

2.93 


9 

6 

15 

6 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


UNIT 
SALES    SALES 


Dental  Adhesive  (cont.) 
Brand  B,  Econ. 
DEODORANT 
Brand  A 
Brand  B,  4  Oz. 
Brand  C,  3  Oz. 
Brand  D,  6'/z  Oz. 
HAIR  SPRAY 
Brand  A,  15  0z. 
Brand  A,  7  Oz. 
Brand  B,  14  Oz. 
Brand  B,  14  Oz. 


2.83 

4.99 
3.22 
3.00 
2.97 

3.14 
2.82 
2.80 
2.80 


HEAD   &   STOMACH   REMEDIES 


Brand  A 

Brand  B,  60  s. 

Brand  C 

Brand  C,  100  s. 

Brand  D,  60  Ct. 

Brand  C,  30  s. 

Brand  E 

Brand  B 

Brand  F,  50  s. 

MOUTHWASH 

Brand  A,  7  Oz. 

Brand  A,  14  Oz. 

PERSONAL  ARTICLES 

Brand  A,  7  Oz. 


7.19 
5.36 
4.17 
4.08 
3.42 
3.07 
2.99 
2.96 
2.78 

10.08 
7.35 


8 
4 
4 
4 

2 
3 
5 
5 

16 
7 

7 
4 
4 
7 
14 
6 
7 

17 

10 


14.60        15 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


S  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


RAZOR   BLADES 

Brand  A,  6  Ct. 
Brand  A,  lOCt. 
Brand  B 
Brand  C,  5  Ct. 
Brand  D,  5  Ct. 
Brand  E,  5  Ct. 
Brand  A,  15  s. 
Brand  D,  7  s. 
Brand  A,  10  s 

SHAVING   PREP. 

Brand  A 
Brand  A 


11.18 
11.13 
7.35 
6.59 
6.59 
5.86 
5.71 
4.78 
3.48 


&  LOTIONS 


SHAMPOOS  &  LOTIONS 

Brand  A,  16  0z. 
Brand  A,  16  Oz. 
Brand  B,  5  Oz. 

TOOTHPASTE 

Brand  A,  Fam. 
Brand  B,  Fam. 
Brand  C,  Fam. 
Brand  A,  Lge. 
Brand  A,  Ex.  Lge. 
Brand  B,  Lge. 
Brand  D,  Kg. 
Brand  B,  Ex.  Lge. 
Brand  B,  Med. 


4.57 
3.83 


10.28 
9.00 
7.97 
5.24 
4.38 
4.08 
3.87 
3.67 
3.48 


15 

11 

10 

12 

12 

10 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 


5.25  6 
4.67  5 
3.45         2 


15 
13 
13 
13 

8 
9 
6 
6 
13 


Based  on  average  weekly  dairy  sales  of  $2,816 


PRODUCT  GROUP 

SALES 

SALES 

BISCUITS 

Brand  A,  Hm.  Style,  8  oz. 

5.98 

11 

Brand  A,  8  oz. 

5.63 

10 

BUTTER 

Brand  A,  Roll 

83.20 

126 

Brand  A,  Qtrs. 

36.01 

49 

Brand  B,  Roll,  2  1b. 

27.52 

18 

Brand  C,  Qtrs. 

23.65 

31 

CHEESE 

Brand  A 

33.98 

42 

PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


Cheese  icont.  | 

Brand  D,  Cottage  Cheese, 

Old  Fash.,  1  lb.  29.68  110 

Brand  B,  SI.  Amer.,  12  oz.  20.56  46 

Brand  A,  SI.  Amer.  Yell.  17.66  52 

Brand  A,  SI.  Amer.  Delux  15.99  33 

Brand  D,  Cottage  Cheese, 

Large  Curd  15.15  26 

Brand  C,  Longhorn, 

Vt  moon  cuts,  10  oz.  13.25  23 

Brand  D,  Cottage  Cheese, 

Old  Fash.,  2  lb.  12.55  21 

Brand  B,  Swiss  Chunks, 

14  Oz.  12.14  18 

Brand  A,  SI.  Amer.,  1  lb.  11.96  14 

Brand  B,  Amer.  11.36  7 

Brick  Chunk,  SI.  Pimento, 

10  oz.  11.32  19 

Brand  A,  SI.  Pimento,  12  oz.  10.35  21 

Brand  C,  Longhorn  SI.,  16  oz.  9.93  15 

Brand  B,  Swiss,  SI.  12  oz.  9.27  14 

Brand  C,  Swiss,  Chunk,  12  oz.  8.83  13 

Brand  B,  Swiss,  Sliced,  12  Oz.  8.73  14 

Brand  B,  SI.  Pimento,  12  oz.  8.17  18 
Brand  D,  Cheddar,  Sharp  Cheese, 

14  oz.  7.92  11 

Brand  D,  Cheddar,  Sharp  Cheese, 

14  oz.  7.46  11 

Brand  E,  Cheese 

Delights  7.36  13 


PRODUCT  GROUP 


$  UNIT 

SALES    SALES 


Cheese  (cont.) 

Brand  C,  Longhorn  SI.,  16  oz. 

Brand  A,  SI.  Pimento,  1  lb. 

Brand  A,  Cheddar,  1  lb 

Brand  D,  Neufchatel,  8  oz. 

EGGS 

Brand  A,  Lge.  White 

Brand  B,  "A"  Med. 

Brand  A,  "A"  Med. 

Brand  A,  X-lge.  "A"  White 

Brand  C,  "A"  Small 

MARGARINE 

Brand  A 

Brand  B 

Brand  C 

Brand  D 

Brand  E 

Brand  F 

Brand  G 

Brand  H 

Brand  I 

Brand  J 

MILK 

Brand  A,  Homog.,  Paper,  Gal. 

Brand  B,  Homog.,  Glass,  Gal. 

Brand  C,  Homog.,  Paper,  Gal. 

NONCARBONATED    DRINK 

Brand  A,  qt. 


6.62 
6.57 
5.95 
5.80 

290.39 

130.32 

52.81 

37.48 

23.43 

118.16 

31.31 

21.66 

20.54 

19.65 

16.36 

10.29 

9.36 

9.28 

7.39 

196.27 

11.59 

5.98 


10 
18 
10 
19 

616 

307 

53 

73 

68 

600 
70 
80 
68 
51 
53 
27 
24 
35 
27 

563 
21 
17 


9.61        96 
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in  the  super  market 
PART  11 


Consumer  purchases  and  store  sales  patterns 
differ  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  just 
as  much  as  do  grocery  product  sales.  Here  are 
sales  audit  figures  which  highlight  many  of 
these  differences,  together  with  some  sugges- 
tions on  how  store  operators  can  make  their 
stores  more  appealing  to  shoppers  in  particular 
neighborhoods. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Consumer 
Dynamics  Study  is  to  attempt  to  find  ways  of 
making  customers  more  loyal  to  a  store.  One 
company  president  recently  said  that  if  each  of 


his  stores  could  add  10  cents  to  the  average 
transaction,  the  company's  total  sales  increase 
would  amount  to  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
That  may  be  true;  yet  if  each  store  could  keep 
more  of  its  customers  and  the  many  $25-a-week 
orders  these  customers  represent,  then  perhaps 
many  more  thousands  could  be  realized. 

Exit— the  standard  super  market 

Each  neighborhood,  regardless  of  dominance  by 

one  race,  color  or  religion,  or  by  high  income  or 
low  income  families,  requires  special  attention 
to  shoppers'  needs  and  services.  The  average 
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standard  super  market,  in  spite  of  all  its  short- 
comings, has  done  a  remarkable  job.  Changes  in 
perishables  merchandising  over  the  past  decade 
have  appeared  so  fast,  however,  that  now  many 
operators  are  bewildered  by  what  appears  to  be 
ahead. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  potential  of  pre- 
packed meat  cuts  from  a  central  source— al- 
ready many  primal-cut  distribution  centers  are 
in  operation.  Also  on  the  horizon  and  possibly  in 
the  future  for  meat  merchandising  in  the  super 
market  are  irradiated  foods,  freeze-dry  prod- 
ucts, completely  cooked  and  packaged  meat 
products  and  more  complete  frozen  meals  and 
dinners.  Add  to  this  the  new  technological  ad- 
vances in  films,  foils,  boxes,  cans,  etc.;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  world  of  perishables  is 
dynamic,  perhaps  the  most  flexible  area  of  op- 
eration in  the  entire  food  industry. 

These  coming  changes  will  benefit  perish- 
ables marketers;  but  for  right  now  the  big  ques- 
tion is:  What  have  you  done  lately  to  stay  ahead 
of  competition?  Many  operators  have  done  little 


or  nothing;  others  have  been  satisfied  to  keep 
in  step  with  the  average,  conventional  super 
market,  using  standard  policy,  displays,  promo- 
tions and  advertising  techniques.  By  most  ob- 
jective measures,  super  market  perishables  de- 
partments, as  the  customer  sees  them,  are 
standardized  to  the  point  of  being  dull,  unim- 
aginative and  uninteresting. 

Who  will  be  among  the  first? 

Local  merchandising  emphasis  is  certainly  not 
a  completely  new  idea.  Many  successful  food 
store  operators  have  long  catered  quite  suc- 
cessfully to  the  dominant  consumer  character- 
istics of  their  neighborhood.  Most  of  these  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  single  store  or  local 
chain  operators.  Yet,  they  are  like  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  challenge  is  great;  the  risks  are  great 
and  the  initial  costs  may  be  great.  But  the 
stakes  are  high,  too;  and  the  reward  may  well 
be  the  ability  to  leap  ahead  of  competition  in 
creating  unique  consumer-appeal  in  the  store's 
most  impressive  departments. 


WA*     I 
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Operational 

lacts  in 
live  different 
neighbor- 
hoods 

(Weekly  average, 
8  weeks) 


*iF  9 


Young 
Married 


Blue 
Collar 


High 
Income 


Negro 


Small 
Town 


Dollar  Sales 

Sales 

%of 
Total 
Store 

%of 

$                 Total 

Sales               Store 

$ 

Sales 

\  of 
Total 
Store 

$ 

Sales 

\  of 
Total 
Store 

s 

Sales 

Total 
Store 

Meat 
Produce 
Dairy 
Frozen  Foods 

$7,419 
2,809 
2,454 
1,069 

25.0% 
9.5 
8.3 
3.6 

$7,760    26.2% 
2,692      9.1 
2,960    10.0 
976      3.3 

$7,036 
2,692 
3,015 
1,718 

23.8% 

9.1 
10.2 

5.8 

$8,382 

2,016 

2,963 

919 

28.3% 

6.8 
10.0 

3.1 

$6,816 
2,282 
2,816 
1,009 

23.0% 
7.7 

9.5 
3.4 

Unit  Sales 

Units                  ",' 

Units                 % 

Units 

or 

Units 

&> 

Units 

Meat 
Produce 
Dairy 
Frozen  Foods 

7,844 
8,242 
6,005 
2,581 

10.6% 
11.2 

8.1 

3.5 

8,046    11.3% 
7,691    10.8 
7,257    10.2 
2,376      3.3 

8,500 
7,715 
7,021 
5,237 

10.9% 
9.9 
9.0 
6.7 

11,190 
5,557 
7,615 
2,163 

14.4% 
7.1 
9.8 
2.8 

6,549 
6,253 
6,891 
2,699 

8.5% 
8.1 
8.9 
3.5 

No.  of  Items  Stocked 

No. 

Items 

or 

No. 
Items                  c"r 

No. 

Items 

%.... 

No. 
Items 

Of 

No. 

Items 

Meat 
Produce 
Dairy 
Frozen  Foods 

258 
134 
342 
378 

4.3% 
2.2 
5.6 
6.2 

325      5.2% 
134      2.2 
344      5.5 
304     4.9 

187 
167 
416 
407 

3.0% 
2.7 
6.0 
5.0 

262 
125 
342 
286 

4.6% 
2.2 
6.0 
5.0 

263 
144 
395 
330 

4.2% 
2.3 
6.3 
5.3 

I  Linear  Floor  Ft. 

Linear 
Fl.  Ft. 

% 

Linear 

■fiffl 

Linear 
Fl.  Ft. 

Linear 
Fl.  Ft. 

m 

Linear 

Fl.  Ft. 

Meat 
Produce 
Dairy 
Frozen  Foods 

85 

132 

62 

97 

2.3% 
3.5 
1.6 
2.6 

84      2.4% 
128      3.7 
54      1.6 
63      1.8 

68 

128 

62 

94 

2.0% 
3.9 
1.9 
2.8 

89 
106 

60 
112 

2.6% 
3.1 
1.8 
3.3 

80 

138 

68 

92 

2.3% 
4.0 
2.0 
2.7 

1  $  Sales  Per  Linear  Floor  Feet 

Meat 

$87.28 

$92.38 

$103.47 

$94.18 

$85.20 

Produce 

21.28 

21.03 

21.03 

19.02 

16.54 

Dairy 

39.58 

54.81 

48.63 

49.38 

41.41 

Frozen  Foods 

11.02 

15.49 

18.28 

8.21 

10.97 

1  Average  Unit  Retail  Price 

Meat 

94.6^ 

96.5^ 

82.8^ 

74.9c 

$1.04 

Produce 

34.1 

35.0 

34.9 

36.3 

36.4c 

Dairy 

40.9 

40.8 

42.9 

38.9 

40.9 

Frozen  Foods 

41.4 

41.1 

32.8 

42.5 

37.4 

A  look  at  the  big  picture  shows  how  perishables  depart- 
ments differ.  In  sales  to  young  marrieds,  for  example,  the 
order  of  performance  is  meat,  produce,  dairy  and  frozen 
foods.  But  note  how  the  rankings  change  in  all  other  areas 
for  produce  and  dairy;  the  latter  department  takes  over 
second  place  in  each  case.  Unit  sales,  too,  change  in  a  sur- 
prising pattern.  Note  the  different  unit-rankings  for  Negro 
and  small  town,  particularly  dairy  units,  which  take  over 
2nd  and  1st  place  respectively.  Linear  floor  feet  shown  for 


each  department  by  area  indicate  that  better  display  allot- 
ment is  an  absolute  necessity.  Especially  note  how  frozen 
food  space  in  the  Negro  area  is  oversized  in  relation  to 
frozen  food  sales.  Negro  showed  the  lowest  (3.1%)  ratio 
sales,  the  largest  ratio  (3.3%)  of  display.  The  marketer 
will  find  that  a  study  of  product  group  and  item  perform- 
ance presents  him  with  many  opportunities  to  pinpoint 
merchandising  methods  for  different  socio-economic 
groups. 
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How  meat  and 
produce  $  sales, 
unit  sales  vary 
in  live  different 
neighborhoods 

(Index  equals  100-10-store  composite.) 

The  table  that  follows  shows  the  in- 
dex ratings  for  five  different  socio- 
economic areas.  Product  perform- 
ance, over  or  under  the  value  of  100 
for  a  10-store  composite,  can  be 
pinpointed  as  to  similarities  or  dif- 
ferences in  sales  and  unit  movement. 

How  to  read  the  index 

In  the  five  different  neighborhood 
areas,  the  beef  product  subgroup 
index  readings  are  108,  110,  108, 
108,  108  and  96  in  dollar  sales;  95, 
77,  138,  176  and  69  in  units.  Here 
is  the  variance  by  neighborhood  in 
sales  and  units  from  the  10-store 
composite,  stated  in  conventional 
percentage   increases  or  decreases. 

(Beef)  (Beefi 

' ,  Over  <■„  Over 

or  Under  or  Under 

in  Sales  in  Units 

Young  marrieds...  +   8%  --    5% 

Bluecollar +10  -23 

High  income  -f   8  +38 

Negro +    8  +76 

Smalltown -    4  -31 

In  comparing  Negro  with  the 
small  town  socioeconomic  group, 
the  figures,  when  directly  contrasted, 
are  as  follows: 

(Beef) 

(Beef)  Unit 

$  Sales  Sales 

Negro 108%         176% 

Smalltown 96%  69% 

Analysis 

$  1-    12%  for  small  town  area 

Difference  |  4-  12%  for  Negro  area 

Unit  J -107%forsmalltownarea 

Difference  |  4  107%  for  Negro  area 

Note:  The  reader  can  also  compare 
all  index  ratings  in  the  five  differ- 
ent neighborhoods  for  bakery,  dairy 
and  frozens  in  the  February  issue. 
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YOUNG 
MARRIED 

BLUE 
-COLLAR 

HIGH 
INCOME 

NEGRO 

$ 

Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

$ 

Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

S 

Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

S 

Sales 

Unit 

Sales 

MEAT 

S106 

102 

Sill 

105 

$100 

111 

S120 

146 

Beef 

108 

95 

110 

77 

108 

138 

108 

176 

Veal 

165 

197 

91 

80 

123 

157 

139 

114 

Lamb 

99 

127 

79 

141 

205 

445 

56 

100 

Pork,  fresh 

95 

83 

117 

123 

81 

71 

142 

145 

Pork,  smoked 

94 

95 

93 

106 

123 

115 

134 

143 

Hams,  canned 

102 

97 

97 

121 

77 

86 

63 

51 

Lunch  Meats,  pkg. 

116 

115 

133 

132 

93 

94 

98 

98 

Lunch  Meats,  Blk 

105 

106 

152 

151 

95 

94 

151 

156 

Sausage  Meat 

216 

201 

127 

128 

75 

78 

80 

90 

Franks  &  Wieners 

128 

128 

106 

99 

116 

123 

89 

84 

Poultry,  fresh 

85 

83 

107 

127 

78 

72 

150 

166 

Variety  Meats 

109 

136 

167 

213 

63 

65 

134 

92 

Misc. 

100 

91 

168 

181 

58 

31 

142 

167 

PRODUCE 

112 

116 

107 

108 

107 

109 

81 

78 

Fruits 

105 

107 

95 

95 

111 

108 

80 

77 

Apples 

132 

132 

91 

92 

84 

83 

75 

75 

Apricots 

335 

333 

50 

51 

26 

26 

56 

55 

Avocados 

96 

93 

— 

— 

97 

86 

— 

— 

Bananas 

104 

99 

104 

101 

97 

97 

71 

68 

Blueberries 

56 

58 

74 

75 

246 

233 

36 

36 

Cantaloupes 

100 

100 

92 

94 

144 

139 

53 

52 

Cherries 

52 

56 

79 

83 

82 

79 

233 

218 

Grapefruit 

52 

48 

68 

69 

40 

40 

104 

103 

Grapes 

122 

125 

86 

89 

120 

121 

124 

120 

Lemons 

92 

103 

97 

105 

101 

92 

113 

113 

Limes 

42 

41 

56 

50 

206 

234 

— 

— 

Melons 

54 

54 

70 

64 

136 

145 

92 

92 

Nectarines 

126 

119 

83 

77 

112 

114 

98 

103 

Oranges 

80 

81 

117 

115 

104 

94 

58 

73 

Peaches 

104 

115 

94 

92 

133 

134 

82 

78 

Pineapple 

61 

67 

34 

36 

223 

225 

24 

25 

Plums 

125 

125 

99 

101 

97 

94 

76 

76 

Strawberries 

64 

64 

94 

94 

105 

106 

31 

31 

Watermelons 

60 

63 

118 

120 

85 

92 

140 

145 

Other  Fruit 

56 

27 

57 

50 

154 

159 

79 

93 
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SMALL 
TOWN 

$               Unit 
Sales          Sales 

$97        85 

96        69 

88        77 

114      120 

102      112 

102        90 

61        65 

100        97 

121      126 

53        54 

95        96 

100        93 

90      125 

73        88 

91        88 

86        83 

98        98 

4         4 

111      112 

98      100 

71        70 

112      112 

21        23 

53        52 

89        89 

87        89 

75        50 

82        80 

44        40 

120      148 

58       47 

159      161 

65        64 

125      124 

78        78 

90        79 

Young 
Married 

Blue 
Collar 

High 
Income 

Neg 

ro 

Srm 
Tow 

in 
n 

$ 
Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

$ 
Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

$ 
Sales 

Unit 

Sales 

$ 
Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

$ 

Sales 

Unit 
Sales 

LAWN  &  GARDEN 

$126 

132 

$48 

73 

$132 

107 

$26 

78 

$119 

76 

Flowers  &  Plants 

109 

118 

91 

94 

73 

66 

44 

25 

71 

58 

Grass  Seed 

— 

— 

— 

— 

496 

400 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fertilizers  &  Chems 

175 

229 

— 

— 

190 

131 

— 

— 

237 

288 

Bulbs  &  Seeds 

197 

192 

99 

117 

118 

136 

98 

47 

77 

89 

Wild  Bird  Seed 

49 

58 

32 

45 

69 

60 

— 

— 

45 

53 

Other  Specialties 

113 

125 

96 

99 

115 

115 

79 

207 

— 

— 

! 

VEGETABLES 

108 

184 

108 

89 

95 

80 

75 

58 

87 

i 
59  ! 

i 

Artichokes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

477 

529 

— 

— 

— 

i 

Asparagus 

— 

— 

— 

— 

200 

200 

— 

— 

98 

i  r  - 

Beans 

83 

84 

71 

71 

30 

31 

383 

379 

18 

IS 

Beets 

— 

— 

53 

68 

63 

79 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Broccoli 

51 

56 

— 

— 

102 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cabbage 

98 

96 

119 

120 

66 

64 

37 

36 

140 

143 

Carrots 

105 

101 

85 

81 

143 

137 

43 

46 

112 

114 

Cauliflower 

57 

52 

104 

99 

143 

145 

46 

46 

106 

1G8 

Celery 

107 

143 

79 

76 

121 

120 

58 

57 

111 

103 

Corn 

132 

136 

158 

143 

78 

78 

64 

67 

36 

41 

Cucumbers 

122 

123 

103 

103 

75 

73 

64 

65 

71 

69 

Eggplant 

155 

135 

202 

213 

25 

26 

30 

30 

14 

17 

Escarole 

184 

184 

36 

43 

143 

140 

26 

24 

— 

— 

Lettuce 

121 

118 

101 

100 

118 

116 

56 

56 

93 

95 

Mushrooms 

88 

84 

100 

99 

92 

96 

40 

40 

62 

60 

Onions 

116 

119 

137 

149 

85 

89 

98 

94 

95 

72 

Okra 

- — 

— 

83 

123 

666 

562 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Parsley 

31 

45 

103 

66 

112 

160 

141 

106 

12 

12 

Peas 

— 

— 

— 

— 

783 

740 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Peppers 

159 

169 

110 

105 

85 

82 

112 

109 

78 

76 

Potatoes 

100 

105 

106 

106 

84 

84 

76 

76 

96 

96 

Radishes 

93 

92 

154 

164 

109 

108 

51 

54 

14 

15 

Rhubarb 

51 

56 

— 

— 

205 

205 

— 

— 

67 

68 

Spinach 

6 

6 

138 

138 

98 

108 

157 

139 

70 

75 

Squash 

24 

25 

13 

21 

109 

105 

47 

45 

31 

24 

Swt  Potatoes  &  Yams 

59 

64 

24 

26 

31 

30 

386 

370 

20 

19 

Tomatoes 

120 

121 

110 

118 

113 

113 

62 

65 

70 

63 

Other  Vegetables 

54 

61 

98 

102 

94 

96 

108 

99 

87 

85 
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Perishables  product 
sales  and  rank  in 
five  neighborhoods 

(In  stores  averaging  $13,686  per  store,  per 
week  over  an  eight-week  period.) 


The  following  tables  reveal  best  product 
sellers  and  sales  rank  for  produce,  meat, 
frozen  foods  and  dairy. 

The  variances  in  sales  and  rank  in  each 
perishables  department  should  alert  the 
marketer  to  the  basic  importance  of  better 
space  allocation,  special  displays,  promo- 
tions, advertising,  etc.,  according  to  the 
socio-economic  area  served. 

While  these  figures  highlight  the  signifi- 
cance of  product  sales  and  rank  in  each 
community  studied,  the  marketer  can  fur- 
ther analyze  best-selling  items  for  dairy  and 
frozens  in  the  preceding  articles  for  the 
various  socio-economic  groups. 


> 


;  I  i  *,-- 


Y*^*  r  * 


Product 


Young  Blue  High  Small 

Marrieds  Collar  Income  Negro  Town 

Sales  Rank  Sales     Rank  Sales     Rank  Sales  Rank  Sales  Rank 

$548  (1)  $583  (1)  $461  (1)  $418  (1)  $527  (1) 

214  (3)  214  (3)  201  (4)  146  (2)  202  (2) 

242  (2)  223  (2)  229  (2)  125  (3)  143  (5) 

201  (4)  169  (4)  197  (6)  94  (6)  156  (4) 

154  (6)  139  (6)  198  (5)  122  (4)  85  (9) 

146  (7)  134  (7)  212  (3)  78  (10)  164  (3) 

162  (5)  113  (8)  104  (7)  95  (7)  121  (6) 

137  (8)  163  (5)  101  (8)  116  (5)  113  (7) 

101  (9)  80  (10)  78  (11)  61  (11)  52  (14) 

76  (13)  56  (15)  85  (9)  -  -  98  (8) 

82  (11)  70  (13)  -  -  43  (14)  -  - 

82  (12)  58  (14)  81  (10)  83  (9)  60  (12) 

85  (10)  101  (9)  -  -  -  -  -  - 

-  -  74  (11)  53  (15)  88  (8)  -  - 

-  -  -  -  60  (14)  -  -  69  (10) 
71  (14)  -  -  63  (13)  56  (12)  -  - 
58  (15)  -  -  41  (15)  -  - 

-  -  -  -  -  -  45  (13)  -  - 

-  -  --  --  --  60  (11) 

_  -  --  --  --  56  (13) 

_  _  _  _  64  (12)  -  -  49  (15) 


Potatoes 

Bananas 

Tomatoes 

Lettuce 

Peaches 

Cantaloupe 

Apples 

Onions 

Plums 

Celery 

Cucumber 

Grapes 

Corn 

Watermelon 

Oranges 

Nectarines 

Peppers 

Beans 

Strawberries 

Cabbage 

Carrots 
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Best-selling  m 

■               m                            m 

iVl  1 

! 

Product 

Young 
Marrieds 

Sales     Rank 

Blue 
Collar 

$ 
Sales     Rank 

High 
Income 

$ 
Sales     Rank 

Negro 

$ 
Sales     Rank 

Small 
Town 

$ 

Sales     Rank 

IliTilKfll 

WM 

Beef 
Veal 

$2,433    (1) 
140    (9) 

$2,474    (1) 
77  (11) 

$2,434    (1) 
104  (11) 

$2,440    (1) 
118    (9) 

$2,167    (1) 

75  (11) 

^»^  »                               BKII  A 

Lamb 

88  (11) 

70  (13) 

183    (7) 

50  (13) 

102    (9) 

B^E\   r                                 ^J^^mlH 

Pork,  fresh 

1,001    (2) 

1,234    (2) 

851    (3) 

1,492    (2) 

1,070    (2) 

'^Bi"  v fr  r^U m 

Pork,  smoked 

886    (3) 

878    (4) 

1,161    (2) 

1,265    (4) 

963    (4) 

Hams,  canned 

108    (8) 

173    (9) 

136    (8) 

112  (10) 

108    (8) 

^^^^BmMl 

Lunch  Meats, 
packaged 

595    (6) 

662    (5) 

478    (6) 

501    (5) 

514    (5) 

HS        K       ^vtIIP 

Lunch  Meats,  bulk 

123  (10) 

192    (8) 

120    (9) 

190    (7) 

154    (7) 

^^■^HE  JpSp3B" . 

Sausage  Meats 

333    (7) 

195    (7) 

115  (10) 

123    (8) 

81    (10) 

Frankfurters  & 
Wieners 

681    (5) 

562    (6) 

619    (5) 

476    (6) 

506    (6) 

Wk^^^^Km^^^^ 

Poultry,  fresh 

838    (4) 

1,049    (3) 

768    (4) 

1,475    (3) 

990    (3) 

Variety  Meats 

62  (12) 

95  (10) 

35  (12) 

76  (11) 

51   (12) 

Miscellaneous 

44  (13) 

74  (12) 

24  (13) 

62  (12) 

32  (13) 

IHMJ^MiS 

Meat,  fish 

443    (1) 

413    (1) 

318    (3) 

453    (1) 

367    (1) 

Vegetables 

Pot  pies,  dinners, 
Casseroles 

273    (2) 
129    (3) 

222    (2) 
165    (3) 

530    (1) 
222    (4) 

260    (2) 
125    (3) 

264    (2) 

frozen  looct  prod 

^m 

153    (3) 

fiitif  nonlf 

Juices 

76    (4) 

63    (4) 

330    (2) 

22    (4) 

119    (4) 

ana  ran*-^ 

Cakes,  pies,  pastries 

64    (5) 

45    (5) 

113    (5) 

19    (5) 

60    (5) 

^K^HeAkV-%EiLi- ..    V*% 

Italian 

28    (6) 

12    (8) 

85    (6) 

*      * 

11    (7) 

flnRfcv     :    *»^!5f  *^ 

Cookie,  rolls,  doughs 

25    (7) 

22    (6) 

54    (7) 

9    (7) 

6    (8) 

BJS^^""  ^ 

Fruits 

12    (8) 

19    (7) 

27    (8) 

15    (6) 

12    (6) 

Chinese,  Mexican 

5    (9) 

9    (9) 

14    (9) 

6*  (8)* 

5    (9) 

Soups 

3  (10) 

6  (10) 

4  (10) 

1    (9) 

3  (10) 

Besi-sellino  Hairy 

!      Milk,  fluid 
j      Eggs 

549    (1) 
521    (2) 

775    (1) 
741    (2) 

553    (2) 
519    (3) 

830    (1) 
661    (2) 

477    (3) 
534    (2) 

Cheese,  cheese 
spreads 

381    (3) 

417    (3) 

573    (1) 

333    (3) 

631    (1) 

Ice  cream,  sherbets 
:      Butter 
Margarine 
Cream 

325    (4) 
229    (5) 
226    (6) 

288    (4) 
212    (6) 
243    (5) 

488    (4) 
333    (5) 
274    (6) 

312    (4) 
308    (5) 
242    (6) 

409    (4) 
251    (6) 
301    (5) 

72    (7) 

81    (8) 

127    (7) 

60    (9) 

55    (9) 

i  f'  *'j*t.  ~»~  J      IJM  S  | 

Refrig.  biscuits, 
doughs 

72    (8) 

116    (7) 

78    (8) 

124    (7) 

71    (7) 

Non-carb.  drinks 

48    (9) 

43  (10) 

38    (9) 

75    (8) 

25  (10) 

=      Salads 

28  (10) 

44    (9) 

31   (10) 

19  (10) 

61    (8) 
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Here,  in  conclusion,  are  several  suggestions  to  aid 
retailers  in  merchandising  to  different  classes  of  con- 
sumer trade.  The  Consumer  Dynamics  Study  findings 
imply  the  need  for  food  retailers  to  consider  many 
basic  changes  in  thinking  and  selling  practices.  There 
certainly  will  be  controversy  as  to  the  value  of  any 
one  idea  put  forth  as  best  for  a  given  area.  Perhaps 
the  best  approach  would  be  for  retailers  to  experiment 
for  themselves  to  determine  which  of  the  ideas  sug- 
gested for  consideration  would  be  best  suited  to 
particular  neighborhood  operating  conditions.  The 
ideas  presented  here,  therefore,  are  not  suggested  as 
cure-alls  for  present  ills,  but  rather  as  idea-starters 
in  the  battle  for  wider  consumer  acceptance  and 
greater  store  loyalty. 

Two-grade  beef 

This  meat  merchandising  method  allows  for  much 
flexibility  in  meeting  requirements  of  the  middle-to- 
low-income  groups.  While  the  specific  grades  of  beef 
(choice  and  good,  choice  and  standard,  etc.)  remain 


in  controversy  due  to  market  spread  at  any  given  time. 
the  dual  system  has  been  adopted  by  hundreds  of 
successful  merchants.  Many  operators  skillfully  apply 
two  grades  as  a  football  coach  jockeys  defensive  and 
offensive  players.  When  the  price  spread  narrows, 
operators  switch  from  choice  and  good  to  choice  and 
standard.  Also,  many  have  even  refined  that  system 
further  by  using  only  choice  or  top-good  hindquarters 
and  standard  or  utility  forequarters.  depending  on 
market  price  at  a  given  period  in  relation  to  supply 
and  demand.  Of  course,  problems  do  exist  and  more 
planning  must  be  used  with  a  two-grade  system;  but 
many  believe  there  are  more  advantages  than  disad- 
vantages and  ultimately  a  greater  likelihood  of  at- 
tracting more   customers   in   periods  of  high   prices. 

Meat  display  types— product  cuts  vs.  end  use 

The  predominate  method  of  display  today  in  self- 
service  meat  cases  is  by  product  cut  of  beef.  pork,  veal 
and  lamb.  Today,  however,  there  is  a  generation  of 
new  shoppers,  customers  who  never  shopped  under 


by  neij 

will)  kroger  slore  soles 
same  neighborhoods 


The  table  at  right  shows  the  con- 
sumer expenditures  by  socio- 
economic groups  of  Donnelley 
diary-panelists  who  recorded  actua 
product  purchases  in  all  retail  food 
stores.  This  is  compared  with  the 
Kroger  Company's  eight-weekaudit 
of  super  market  sales  in  the  same 
socio  -  economic  neighborhoods. 
The  Donnelley  diary  is  based  on 
the  same  eight-week  period  of 
product-purchase  records  of  Cleve- 
land shoppers.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
good  yardstick  showing  variance 
or  similarity  of  department-expen- 
ditures in  Kroger  stores  versus  all 
food  stores. 
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a  100-per-cent-service  meat  system  and  therefore  are 
not  mentally  wedded  to  the  traditional  method  of 
displaying  meat  cuts.  These  groups,  particularly  the 
younger  families  and  higher  income  consumers,  are 
most  likely  to  accept  a  change  from  the  traditional 
display  method  to  an  arrangement  which  emphasizes 
basic  cooking  methods.  In  such  a  display  lineup, 
various  sections  of  the  case  highlight  roasts  of  all 
types  of  meat,  etc.  Tests  in  which  such  a  switch  in 
display  arrangement  has  been  effected  have  resulted 
in  significant  increases  in  fresh  meat  sales,  particularly 
less-frequently-purchased  veal  and  lamb  cuts. 

Customized  cuts 

Among  the  relatively-untapped  sources  of  additional 
meat  volume  are  economy  cuts,  specialty  cuts  and 
lamb.  Many  merchandisers  ignore  lamb  entirely;  others 
display  only  a  token  array  of  cuts,  usually  less  than 
10.  Actually,  there  are  44  ways  of  presenting  lamb, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  items  in  the  case 
if  operators  fully  capitalize  on  its  potential. 

High  income  neighborhoods  are  unquestionably  the 
most  fertile  areas  for  good  lamb  merchandising.  Econ- 
omy-cut merchandising  can  prove  a  boon  in  certain 
markets,  too,  especially  when  stressed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  week.  And  specialty  cuts  in  many  markets  are 
not  specialty  cuts  at  all.  Many  merchandisers  attempt 
to  camouflage  the  less-tender  pieces  of  meat  such  as 
cube  steaks,  minute  steaks,  etc.,  at  higher  prices, 
thereby  defeating  their  potential  as  economy-cut  fea- 
tures. A  specialty  ground  meat  section  can  be  worth 
its  weight  in  gold,  especially  in  an  area  where  the 
dominant  populace  is  made  up  of  young  growing 
families,  industrial  workers  or  Negroes.  And  an  honest 
package  will  show  rewards. 


Freezer  beef,  frozen  food  stock-up 

Very  few  super  markets  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cater  to  freezer  owners.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  amount  of  unused  freezer  space  in  many 
of  these  homes.  Studies  of  this  condition  have  shown 
that  unused  freezer  space  at  any  given  time  is  well 
over  50  per  cent.  Many  freezer  owners  were  initially 
involved  with  food  plans,  which  they  have  now  dis- 
continued; so  they  are  looking  for  a  good  source  of 
meat  supply. 

Too  few  operators,  however,  are  aggressive  enough 
in  featuring  freezer  beef  and  frozen  food  stock-up 
sales,  which  would  have  special  appeal  to  this  special 
group  of  customers.  Since  these  are  large  purchases, 
some  operators  use  a  three-month  pay  plan  with  no 
down  payment  and  little  or  no  service  charges.  In  some 
cases,  however,  banks  finance  these  freezer  foods  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Any  one  super  market 
may  not  set  the  world  on  fire  with  massive  orders,  yet 
two  or  three  of  these  orders  per  week  will  help  fill 
in  on  fore-week  sales  slack,  and  add  significantly  to 
profits. 

Customized  produce,  dairy,  frozen  foods 

Much  improvement  can  be  made  in  all  perishable 
departments  by  gearing  display  space  according  to 
both  neighborhood  potential  and  past  sales  experience. 
Each  trading  area  is  somewhat  different,  hence,  needs 
special  attention  to  proper  allocation  of  best  movers 
in  each  department.  As  for  dairy  and  frozen  foods, 
these  departments  need  a  manager,  preferably  one  for 
each  department,  to  keep  after  rotation,  proper  stock- 
ing and  ordering,  etc.  A  large-volume  market  cannot 
afford  to  settle  for  less.  To  cater  to  local  needs  in 
frozens,   for  example,   more  product  demonstrations 


Young 
Marrieds 

'",  of 

Units          %  of  $ 

Blue 

Collar 

%of 

Units              '     of  $ 

Consumer 
expenditures  in 
all  food  stores 
(8  weeks) 

Meat 
Produce 
Dairy 

Frozen  Foods 
Bakery 

11.4%  25.9% 

11.0       9.1 

10.2       8.9 

5.5       4.1 

7.9       5.6 

12.7%  28.4% 

12.2  10.0 

11.3  10.8 
3.3       3.2 
7.7       4.9 

H 

gh 

Income 

%  of 
Units 

' ,  of  $ 

11.3%  28.5% 

10.8 

9.9 

10.0 

14.1 

6.8 

5.8 

9.0 

4.9 

Negro 


' ;  of 

Units 


of  $ 


12.8%  23.9% 

12.2  10.2 

11.3  9.6 
4.6  4.0 
7.2       5.4 


Small 
Town 


\  of 

Units 


of  $ 


12.4%  27.2% 

11.9       9.9 

11.0       9.7 

4.0       3.2 

8.6       6.4 


Kroger 

Meat 

10.6%  25.0% 

11.3%  26.2% 

10.9%  23.8% 

14.4%  28.3% 

8.5%  23.0% 

super  market 

Produce 

11.2       9.5 

10.8       9.1 

9.9       9.1 

7.1       6.8 

8.1       7.7 

sales  in  same 

Dairy 

8.1       8.3 

10.2      10.0 

9.0      10.2 

9.8      10.0 

8.9       9.5 

neighborhood 

Frozen  Foods 

3.5       3.6 

3.3       3.3 

6.7       5.8 

2.8       3.1 

3.5       3.4 

(8  weeks) 

Bakery 

5.3       4.2 

5.9       4.1 

5.4       4.8 

6.3       4.6 

8.0       5.4 
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The  Kroger 


The  tables  below  and  on  the  next  page  highlight  important 
shopping  habits  and  characteristics  for  Kroger  customers  in 
the  two  major  perishables  departments,  meat  and  produce. 
The  customer's  shopping  habits  for  each  socio-economic 
group  can  be  compared  to  a  10-store  composite. 

Each  table  is  self-explanatory,  indicating  the  regularity  of 
purchase,  meat  purchases  planned  and  unplanned,  special 
cuts  and  service,  welcoming  suggestions,  purchases  due  to 
meat  and  produce  ads,  reasons  for  unplanned  purchases 
and  preference  for  bulk  versus  prepacked  produce. 


Young 
Married 


Blue 
Collar 


High 
Income 


Negro 


Small 
Town 


10-Store 
Composite 


%  Buying  Meat  Regularly 


76% 


90% 


67% 


69% 


77% 


73% 


%  Planning  Meat 
Purchases  in  Advance 


Yes 

No 

Sometimes 


25 

34 
41 


43 
17 
40 


15 
36 
49 


63 

5 

32 


25 
17 
58 


58 

8 

34 


%  Unplanned  Purchases 
of  Meat 


Usually 

Sometimes 

Rarely 


27 
58 
15 


16 
58 
26 


22 
66 
12 


27 
49 
24 


17 
66 
17 


20 
64 
16 


%  Asking  for  Special 
Cuts  and  Service 


Usually 

Sometimes 

Rarely 


56 
36 


10 
48 
42 


2 

46 
52 


6 

26 
68 


3 

34 
63 


5 

45 
50 


Very  much 

%  Welcoming  Suggestions    Some 

Not  much 


on  Meat  Preparation 


52 

28 
20 


67 
20 

13 


47 
31 
22 


58 
21 
21 


38 
40 
22 


47 
29 
24 


%  Indicating  Usual|y 

Purchases  Because  of  Some 

Meat  Ad  Specials  Seldom 


32 

i9 
9 


49 
32 

19 


30 
47 
23 


39 
44 
17 


•Less  than  0  5% 


44 
43 
13 


35 
48 
17 


Impulse  buys 

34 

24 

35 

44 

22 

35 

%  Reporting 
Reasons  for  Unplanned 
Purchases  of  Meat 

Special  sale 
Entertaining 
Substitution 

38 
10 

4 

36 

12 
2 

43 
6 
3 

39 

11 

57 

11 

5 

44 
8 
4 

Recommended 





1 





* 

Young 
Married 

Blue 
Collar 

High 
Income 

Negro 

Small 
Town 

10-Store 
Composite 

%  Buying  Produce  Regularly 

75% 

75% 

64% 

70% 

68% 

71% 

%  Indicating  Buying            Usual|y 
Produce  Specials                Sometimes 
Due  to  Store  Ad                      Never 

28 
50 
22 

54 

21 
25 

19 
51 
30 

30 
43 
27 

44 
28 
28 

33 
44 
23 
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are  necessary,  more  department  signs,  p.o.p.  material, 
product  spotters  and  spot  cases  for  specials  and  fea- 
tures. In  produce,  a  diplomatic  merchandising  policy 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  prudent  approach,  espe- 
cially where  packaged  produce  has  not  met  with  full 
approval  of  customers,  such  as  in  Negro  or  industrial 
areas.  In  areas  such  as  these,  prepackaged  produce 
must  be  continually  sold  to  customers  via  use  of  good 
signs  that  explain  the  advantages  of  the  packaged 
product  in  terms  the  customer  will  see  as  beneficial 
to  her.  Communication  to  customers  of  a  willingness 
to  break  packages  to  supply  demands  for  less-than- 
packaged  quantities  is  an  absolute  must  in  these 
neighborhoods. 

Part-time  rotating  store  "chef" 

A  big  impression  could  be  made  by  a  retailer  who 
wants  to  show  that  he  is  really  interested  in  aiding 
shoppers  with  meat-cooking  problems  and  product 
information. 

Capitalizing  on  the  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
best  cooks  are  men,  a  male  "chef"  might  make  a  good 
host,  rotating  from  store  to  store  on  heavy  shopping 
days.  He  might  be  dressed  in  a  white  uniform  with  a 
large  chefs  hat  to  add  color  to  his  presence.  He  could 
pass  out  "recipes  of  the  week,"  new  product  informa- 
tion, escort  customers  on  a  back-room  tour  of  process- 
ing activities,  hand  out  bubble  gum  to  children  and, 
in  effect,  be  the  "best  goodwill  ambassador  the  local 
store  has  ever  had." 

He  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  well  versed  and 
prepared  to  be  really  helpful  in  meat  purchasing  and 
preparation  problems. 


Cooking  schools,  meat  demonstrations 

What  better  way  is  there  for  a  company  to  get  to  meet 
area  shoppers,  introduce  store  personnel  and  educate 
customers  in  new  cooking  methods,  recipes  and  meat 
cuts  than  through  organized  cooking  schools  or  meat- 
cutting  demonstrations?  Some  operators  operate  cook- 
ing-school programs  as  a  joint  venture  with  their  local 
power  and  light  companies. 

Local  advertising 

The  real  key  to  the  success  of  the  community  super 
market  might  be  oversimplified  into  these  words — 
more  local  promotion.  Such  a  prospect  may  seem  in- 
surmountable to  a  multistore  company  management 
who,  to  economize  on  the  costs  of  advertising,  must 
blanket  a  given  geographic  area  with  ad  messages  that 
will  benefit  all  stores. 

The  answer  may  well  be  the  development  and  re- 
finement of  secondary  advertising  and  promotional 
techniques  such  as  direct  mail,  neighborhood  news- 
papers, in-store  merchandising,  window  signs,  etc.,  that 
are  customized  to  the  neighborhood  the  store  serves. 

The  compelling  drive  for  standardization  in  food 
retailing,  in  both  the  chain  and  independent  group 
operations,  creates  its  own  vulnerability  factor  on 
which  alert  innovators  always  are  ready  to  capitalize. 
Examples  of  their  ability  to  do  so  are  all  around  us. 
In  Cleveland  itself  the  complete  lack  of  super  market 
openings  after  6:00  p.m.,  due  to  union  restrictions, 
has  resulted  in  a  mushrooming  throughout  the  city  of 
a  convenience  store  chain  that  has  captured  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  the  market.  Perhaps  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  enterprising  capitalization  of  a  stagnant  re- 


VIII 


%  Indicating 
Preference  for  Bulk 
vs.  Prepackaged 
Produce 

Kroger  shoppers  showed 
preference  for  bulk  pro- 
duce versus  the  pre- 
packed method  for  the 
majority  of  items.  Cleve- 
land shoppers  have  not 
fully  accepted  prepacked 
produce,  as  evidenced 
by  many  of  the  city's 
supers  that  offer  bulk. 
Kroger,  however,  sells 
prepacked  produce  in 
all  stores. 


Young 
Marrieds 

Blue 
Collar 

High 
Income 

Ne 

gro 

Small 
Town 

10-Store 
Composite 

Pre- 
pack 

Bulk 

Pre- 
pack 

Bulk 

Pre- 
pack 

Bulk 

Pre- 
pack 

Bulk 

Pre- 
pack 

Bulk 

Pre- 
pack 

Bulk 

Apples 

28%  72% 

39%  61% 

31%  69% 

37%  63% 

33%  67% 

33%  67% 

Oranges 

21 

79 

30 

70 

23 

77 

27 

73 

31 

69 

26 

74 

Grapefruit  17 

83 

5 

95 

18 

82 

33 

67 

28 

72 

20 

80 

Grapes 

30 

70 

17 

83 

32 

68 

10 

90 

18 

82 

27 

73 

Tomatoes 

24 

76 

22 

78 

20 

80 

30 

70 

19 

81 

20 

80 

Lettuce 

59 

41 

48 

52 

48 

52 

31 

69 

47 

53 

52 

48 

Onions 

67 

33 

74 

26 

65 

35 

43 

57 

59 

41 

64 

36 

Potatoes 

75 

25 

74 

26 

75 

25 

59 

41 

72 

28 

75 

25 

Carrots 

72 

28 

83 

17 

77 

23 

57 

43 

72 

28 

78 

22 

Plums 

21 

79 

18 

82 

15 

85 

13 

87 

20 

80 

18 

82 

Peaches 

14 

86 

.» 

83 

11 

89 

13 

87 

16 

84 

14 

86 
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tail  climate  by  a  new  force  would  be  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Shop-Rite  co-op  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Two  of  the  out- 
standing organizations  that  have  developed  within  the 
Shop-Rite  complex.  Supermarkets  Operating  Co.  and 
General  Super  Markets,  both  fledgling  companies 
formed  by  groups  of  single-store  owners  whose  com- 
bined annual  sales  amounted  to,  at  the  most,  $30 
million  10  years  ago,  announced  an  intended  merger 
recently.  In  doing  so,  they  revealed  combined  super 
market  units  numbering  62,  as  well  as  10  drug  stores 
and  one  discount  house.  Combined  annual  sales  of  the 


two  companies  amount  to  $279  million. 

Super  marketing  is  not  a  status-quo  business.  It  is 
rather  a  vital,  fermenting,  ever-changing,  adapting, 
searching,  evolving  retailing  machine  which  must  re- 
main flexible  if  it  is  to  develop  to  full  stature  in  a 
competitive  atmosphere.  Those  who  think  they  hold 
a  "pat"  hand  and  refuse  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
new  departures  run  the  risk  of  seeing  their  business 
languish  while  their  sales  and  profits  dwindle.  Com- 
petition demands — and  alert  operators  heed — the  call 
to  think  and  act  in  accord  with  progressive  merchan- 
dising methods  in  all  store  departments. 


KEYS  TO  EXTRA  VOLUME  Bl 
DIFFERENT  NEIGHBORHOODS 


\ 


r  Two-grade  beef  system 

Part-time  rotating  store  "chef" 
Gourmet  self-service  meat  section,  prime  grade  service  meat 
Service  meat,  choice  grade 
Self-service  meat  displays  by  cut:  beef,  pork,  veal,  lamb 
Self-service  meat  display  by  end  use:  roasts,  steaks,  chops 

Precooked  meats,  service 
Service  deli,  sausage  shop 
"Customized"  frozen  foods,  dairy,  produce 
Emphasize  boneless  cuts 
Emphasize  specialty  cuts 
Emphasize  lamb  cuts 
Emphasize  pork,  poultry 
Emphasize  beef 
Emphasize  economy  cuts 
Catering  service,  party  items 
Freezer  beef  plan 
Cooking  school,  meat  cutting  demonstrations 
Nutrition,  point-of-sale 
Barbecue  meats 
Service  station  to  handle  special  requests 
Smokehouse  for  specialties 
Variety  of  family-size  packs 

In-store  bakery 

Key:  • — Worth  considering  for  more  experimentation 
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High 
Income 

Negro 

Small 
Town 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
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• 

• 

• 

• 
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• 

• 

• 
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